BURLINGAME  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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 /on  voyage . . . 

\utiirnl  <  olor  photograph . . .  First 
Class  stateroom,  s  s.u  rune,  taken 
immediately  prior  to  departure 
from  Son  Francisco  for  Hawaii 


VIA 


MATSON  LINE 


Low  Fares  .  .  .  giant  \K\v  ships  .  .  .  express  speed  .  .  .  enchanted  route, 
via  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji  and  Ac/c  Zealand.  >V  Secure  interesting  litei 
MATSON  LINE- OCEANIC  LINE  ■  NEW  VOUK  •  CHICAGO   SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Country  Life 


First  Glance 

Will  Tell  You, 
oecond  Gla  nee 

Confirm  That 

Your  Next  Enjoyable  Copy 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

catches  and  conveys  the 
colorful  charm  of  country 
living  in  June. 

"All  for  a 

Summer's  Day" 

will  delight  you  with  luxur- 
ies that  increase  the  lure 
to  linger  in 

"Play  Houses 

on  Estates" 

Spring  gardens,  of  course, 
and  smart  things  for  your 
country  house — in  silver 
and  copper  and  chromium 
and  crystal — pictured  and 
paragraphed,  super -de  - 
luxely. 

From  abroad  for  your  pleas- 
ure are  marvelous  views  of 

"The  Chateaux 

of  France" 
and 

Dolomites,  Mys- 
tical Mountains" 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

will  give  you  all  these  in 
June  and  much  else,  includ- 
ing replies  to  these  inter- 
esting queries — 

Who  Are  Coming  High 

Goalers? 

From  the  bigger  and  better 
crop  of  rising  polo  players, 
you  are  told  who  should 
reach  high  handicaps  in 
the  not  distant  future. 

Arc  Gentlemen  Cooks? 

You  learn  of  a  group  that 
for  over  200  years  have  had 
their  "shack" — a  short, 
fast  motor  ride  today  from 
the  heart  of  Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

It's  better  enjoyed  than  de- 
scribed, as  you  will  agree. 
Insure  having  a  JUNE 
COPY,  in  case  you  do  not 
subscribe,  by  asking  your 
dealer  today  to  reserve  one 
for  you. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Garden  City,  L.I. ,N.Y. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  COUNTRY  LIFE  FAMILIES 


Girls  at  Hacienda  del  Sol  spend  most  of  their  spare  time  in  the  saddle.  This  group  standing  in  front  of  the  attractive  school  buildings 

is  about  to  start  for  a  ride  across  the  desert. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited— East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.  Tennis.  A  homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Channing  Way     Berkeley,  California 


St.  John  Baptist 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist     (Episcopal    Church).     Six  years 
courses.  Music.  Art  and  General  Courses. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendhom  New  Jersey 


Low-Heywood 

On  the  Sound  At  Shippan  Point 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women 
Also  General  Course 
Art  and  Music 
Separate  Junior  School 
Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  C  Stamford,  Conn. 


The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls,  preparatory  to  Eastern 
Colleges.  Good  academic  standards.  Inter- 
mediate grades.  Modern  equipment.  Outdoor 
pool. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vassar 
Headmistress 
Box  70  La  Jolla,  California 


St.  Agnes  School 

A  Resident  and  Day  School 

Excellent  College  Preparatory  Record.  Gen- 
eral Course.  Music,  Art. 

New  Buildings. 
Moderate  rates.  All  sports. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  President 
of  Board  of  Governors 
BLANCHE  PITTMAN,  Headmistress 
Loudonville  Road  Albany,  New  York 


Most  of  the  schools  and  camps 
have  illustrated  booklets,  cat- 
alogs and  printed  information 
they  will  gladly  send  you  on 
request.  It  is  still  better  to 
visit  the  ones  that  appeal  to  you. 
You  may  count  on  a  cordial 
reception. 


Wychwood 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Emphasis  on  individual  interests  and  abil- 
ities. Post  Graduate  course.  Thorough  col- 
lege preparation.  Dramatics,  music,  art. 

Flexible  schedule  easily  adapted  to  needs 
of  late  enrollment.  Dignified  home  atmos- 
phere. 

Outdoor  life,  riding,  tennis,  golf. 
For  booklet,  address: 
ELIZABETH  GILL,  Headmistress 
Westfield  New  Jersey 


The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  college  work  ad- 
mitting to  advanced  standing. 

Music  and  Art  under  European-trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science,  Homemaking. 
Interior  Decorating,  Costume  Design. 

Professional  instructors  in  golf,  crew, 
tennis,  horsemanship,  swimming,  skating; 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Box  CL  Cooperstown,  New  York 


Oak  Grove 

A  Quaker  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  College  Preparation.  Music, 
Art,  Expression.  Physical  Education,  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship    Health    Courtesy  Character 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152  Vassalboro,  Maine 


FOR  BOYS 


California  Prep. 

Preparatory  and  lower  school.  Fully  accred- 
ited. In  the  foothills  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles.  Eastern  faculty  prepares 
boys  for  examinations  of  the  College  Board, 
Government  Academies  and  for  certification 
to  all  colleges  admitting  by  this  method. 
All  athletics,  pool,  riding,  etc. 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
Covina  California 


r  MILITARY 
LULVER  ACADEMY 

Educates  the  Whole  Boy.  Helps  him  dis- 
cover his  interests  and  bents.  Develops  ini- 
tiative and  individuality. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Junior  College 
work. 

Thousand-acre  campus  on  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee.  Carefully  supervised  athletics.  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry. 

Write  for  catalog: 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
51  Pershing  Court  Culver,  Indiana 


Lake  Forest 

A  New  Plon  in  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  college  prepar- 
atory schools  of  the  country.  78th  Year.  Pre- 
pares for  all  colleges.  Enthusiastic  alumni. 
Permanent  faculty.  Hard  work  that  grips 
interest  under  New  Plan. 

All  athletics.  Physical  training  for  all. 
Write 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS 
Box  C  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


Pine  Tree  Camp 

Pocono  Pines,  Pa. 

A  camp  for  girls  eight  to  twenty  years  of 
age  on  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Riding  and  water  sports  partic- 
ularly featured.  Arts  and  crafts,  canoeing, 
nature  study  among  various  activities  on  the 
program.  Tutoring  available. 

For  catalog  write 

MISS  BLANCHE  D.  PRICE 
404  W.  School  Lane  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maranacook 

Camp  for  Boys  7-17.  Readfield,  Me.  26th 
year.  Mature  counselors.  Cabins.  Elective 
daily  program.  Riding.  Trips.  All  sports. 
Band  instruction. 

WM.  H.  MORGAN,  Director 
566  White  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


Rapputak 

(Arrowhead)    For  40  Girls  8-16 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Lovewell  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  the  heart 
of  vacation  land.  150  acres  of  pine  trees. 

All  land  and  water  sports,  overnight 
canoe  trips,  arts  and  crafts,  riding  every 
day  on  camp-owned  horses.  Ecreened  cab- 
ins. Hot  and  cold  showers. 

Registered  nurse  and  doctor  in  attendance. 
Grade  A  Camp  by  Maine  Health  Authorities. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Quimby  Gallupe 
236  Harvard  Circle        Newtonville,  Mass. 


Spruce  Mountain 

A  DeLuxe  Camp  Conducted  Not  for  Profit 
Boys  6-16    Two  Distinct  Camps    6-16  Girls 

Unlimited  Horseback  Riding.  1000  acres. 
Private  lakes.  All  activities.  Large  rustic 
cabins.  Doctor.  Nurse.  Christian  services. 
AD1ROXDACKS  FLORIDA 
8  weeks  in  summer  in  winter  2  weeks 

near  Warrensburg  at  Palma  Sola 

Under  10  $150,  10-12  $175,  over  12  $200 
Ernest  J.  Pirman         Ruth  Dickinson  Pirman 
of  the  facultv  at  New  (Mrs.  Ernest  J.) 

York  University  Formerlv  of  Camp  Aloha 
51  Chambers  St.,N.Y.  Brightwaters,L.I.,N.Y. 


Camp  Neecarnis 

For  girls  over  seven.  College  trained  in- 
structors. Riding  and  all  sports.  15th  season 
June  27-Aug.  22.  Separate  unit  for  pre-school 
children.  Illustrated  booklet. 

EDITH  C.  HOLT 
Baldwin  Michigan 


Spearfish  Canyon 

Camps  in  the  Black  Hills 

Boys  and  Girls  9  to  16.  Flexible  program 
built  from  surroundings.  Rim-rock  camp  20 
mi.  from  ranch-camp.  Boys  and  girls  ex- 
change sites.  Mts..  pools;  deer,  trout;  fos- 
sils; prospectors,  cowboys,  Mt.  Rushmore. 
stratosphere  bowl.  Belle  Fourche  Round 
Up.  Deadwood's  Days  of  '76.  Booklet.  Pre- 
and  post-seasons  for  "outdoorish"  groups 
and  individuals. 

Margaret  S.  Bridge  Spearfish,  S.  D. 


Write  direct  to  the  heads  of  the  schools  or  camps  that  appeal  to  you,  and  catalogs  will  be  sent  on  request. 
If  further  information  is  needed,  write  PORTER  SARGENT,  Educational  Adviser,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
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Champion  Patou 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

The  watch-dog  par  excellence  for 
country  estates?  The  most  ideal  and 
intelligent  guardian  and  companion 
for  children  and  adults. 

Outstanding  puppies  of  the  best 
imported  stock  and  a  few  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS 

MR.  and  MRS.  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  owners 
NEED  HAM  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone,  Needham  0080 


NORWEGIAN  ELK  HOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  Have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian    Elk  hound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing     the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Saul  Jot  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St..  Dedham,  Mass..  Tel.  Dedham  C631 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


Ch.  Heika  av  Glitre 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Barard  Boy* 


The  Kenne!  of  Five 
Champions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to 
Become  Champions 

''The  oldest  kennel  is 
.still  the  best" 


New  Hampshire 


GREAT  DANES 

Outstanding 
Imported  and 
American 
Bred 


Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 

BRAE  TARN  DANE  KENNELS 

Glenville     Greenwich  Township     Conn . 
Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 


BOHRER 

GREAT  DANE  KENNELS 

A.  K.  C.  Reg. 

P.  O.  Box  220        Allentown,  Pa. 
Tel.  Allen  ton  n  3-3609 

Located  on  W  illiam  Penn  High- 
way between  Allentown  and 
Wescoesville 

Valuable  Show,  Breeding  Stock, 
and  Puppies  for  Sale,  in  Harlequin 
and  Black  Great  Danes.  Harle- 
quin Great  Danes  at  Stud. 


Levick 


*    DOG  STARS  * 

Charlotte  Marsden 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  It  is  May  and  that  means  to  dog 
people  the  show  known  as  Morris  and  Essex.  Saturday  the 
25th  is  the  date  for  it,  and  if  you  don't  go  it's  you  that's 
missing  the  greatest  outdoor  show  in  the  world  and  not  us. 
The  setting  for  the  big  day  is  the  3,000-acre  estate  of  Giralda 
Farms,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Marccllus  Hartley  Dodge  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  This  year  there  is  classification  provided  for  judg- 
ing seventy-five  breeds  of  dogs — eight  more  than  last  year; 
fifty  judges;  fifty  judging  rings;  at  least  thirty-four  different 
breed  clubs  calling  this  their  specialty  show  (American 
Chesapeake  Club,  American  Pomeranian  Club,  Chow  Chow 
Club,  Irish  Setter  Club  and  so  on  down  the  long  and  varied 
list);  judges  are  coming  from  Germany  for  two  great  out- 
standing German  breeds,  the  Dachshundc  and  the  German 
Shepherds,  a  judge  from  Norway  for  the  Norwegian  Elk- 
hounds,  a  judge  from  England  lor  the  Scottish  Terriers — and 
probably  more  dogs  entered  than  ever  before. 


HOUND  DOG  There  are  in  print  lots  of  names  for  the 
Beagle.  All  of  them  complimentary.  Many  refer  to  his  dis- 
position which  seems  to  be  distinctly  on  the  sunny  side.  So 
much  so  that  the  term  mcrry-little-bcaglc  is  practically  his 
recognized  name,  all  three  words  stringing  together  in  one 
breath.  Listing  his  advantages  to  dog  owners  is  difficult  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  of  them.  However,  since  he  is  a 
worker,  it  might  be  well  to  begin  there.  His  prime  business 
is,  of  course,  rabbits.  He  hunts  them  singly  or  in  packs  of 
five  to  ten  couple — the  latter  making  a  good,  practical  size 
pack.  To  the  person  who  goes  in  for  sports  wholesale  he's  of 
interest  as  being  such  a  sturdy  sound  dog  with  stamina  re- 
markable for  his  size.  To  the  person  who  might  enjoy  an 


Above:  An  outstanding 
member  of  an  outstand- 
ing breed — the  Beagle — 
Champion  Rodey's  Joe 
Al-N-Y,  owned  by  Dai  id 
S.  Edgar,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pride  of  the  S  pring - 
mcade  Kennels  at  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  is  the  West- 
highland  White  Terrier 
Rex  Minimus  (shown  at 
right) — belonging  to  Miss 
Marguerite  Van  Schaicl^ 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

Miss  Helen  Schweinler,  Owner 
Hilltop  West  Orange,  IS.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-2094 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 


>ealpfjam  ^Terriers 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 

S>rjeltcrfielt>  feennetsf 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNOUNCING 

I  he  best  Wire-haired  puppies  of  the  year. 
Long  headed  little  tykes  with  a  wealth  of  bone 
and  style.  AKC  registered.  Specially  priced 
from  £35.00  up. 

MILLERS  WIRE  KENNELS 
Edina  -Missouri 


Why  don't  you  send 

to  Bridlemere  and 

buy  a  Wire  pup? 
We  have  some  line 

and  dandy  ones  at 

$35  and  up. 
They're  smart  look- 
ing  and  peppy, 

with  blood  of 

bluest  hue; 
A    wire-haired  fox 

terrier  is  a  pal 

that's  always  true. 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Massachusetts 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIERS 


Puppies  for 
sale 

Can  be  seen  at 
Percy  Roberts, 
Noroton,  Conn. 


MILLHILL  KENNELS 

Syosset  Long  Island 

E.  COE  KERR,  Owner 


ALL-SUMMER  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  DOG  NUISANCE 

Don't  let  your  garden  suffer  from  dogs  this  year.  Spray 
with  DOGZOFF.     Inoffensive  to  humans.    Harmless  to 
all  animals.  Guaranteed  to  repel  dogs  from  plants,  shrubs, 
flowers,  everprrens.    }ViU  not  injure  your  garden. 
Keeps  cats  away  from  birds.    At  your  dealer  or  send 
6S>L  and  his  name  for  season's  supply. 


BOH  LENDER  PLANT  CHEMICALS,  Inc. 
Tippecanoe  City  Ohio 
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DALMATIANS  and  CHOW  S 


fennels 

MRS.  L.  \Y.  BONNEi  .  Oumt 


4 


DONM.l)  SUTHERLAND,  Manat 


43-16  Kissena  Blvd.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


Ch.  Ortley  Angela 


Ch.  Flornell  Soundman 


BR  AW  BRICHT 
KENNELS 

Scottish  Terriers 

The  winnings  of  Braw  Bncht 
Scotties  have  definitely  estab- 
lished this  as  one  of  America's 
leading  Scottie  Kennels.  You 
may  select  puppies  of  out- 
standing quality  from  our 
imported  champions. 

Owned  by 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Voorhees 

Frank  B.  Brumby,  Manager 
JERICHO.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Syosset  1472 


BL  AKEEN 
KENNELS 

A  few  choice  pup- 
pies—white, black 
or  brown   by  or 
from  champions, 
for  sale. 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Hue  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen.  Best  in  Shove 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1935 


Katonah 


MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT  Newyork 

New  York  Telephone  Sacramento  2-5729 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 
KENNEL  CLUB 

THE  EXHIBITORS'  SHOW 
America's  Largest  Slum-  1933-1934 

THIRTY-FOUR  NATIONAL  SPECIALTY   CLUBS  SPONSORING 
TI1EIK  BREEDS 

Saturday,  May  25,  1935.  ol  Giralda  Farms,  Madison.  N.J. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  MAY  4th 

Under  the  management  of  the 

FOLEY  DO(;  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc. 
2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Whitemirn  W  endy 
of  11  i/i<7an 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

JAY  F.  CARLISLE,  CVner 
East  Islip  New  York 

LABRADORS  AT  S  I  I  1) 

CH.  DBINKSTONE  PONS  OF  WINGAN 
By  Banchory  Danilo 
Ex  Ch.  Driukstone  Peg  of  Wingan 
BANCHORY  NIGHT  LIGHT  OF  W  INGAN 
By  Blackworth  Midnight 
Ex  Dinah  of  Wongalee 

BANCSTONE  BEN  OF  WINGAN 
By  Da.  Ch.  Brarashaw  Bob 
Ex  Ch.  Drinkstone  Peg  of  Wingun 

\11  these  dogs  are  Field  Trial  and 
Pencil  N\  inners. 

POINTERS  VT  s IT  I) 

MAESYDD  MARQUIS  OF  WINGAN 
By  Stainton  Stanley- 
Ex  All-aglow  Acorn 

WITHERS!  OLYMPUS  OF  WINGAN 
By  Maesydd  Marcus 
Ex  Benetta 

Apply  to 

DAVID  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Ro\  1  East  Islip  New  York 


Royally  hred.  sturdy  and  healthy  Cocker 
Spaniel  puppies  and  dogs  ranging  from  three 
months  up.  All  are  most  intelligent  and 
well  trained.  Photograph,  pedigree  and 
prices  on  request. 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(5/ue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment- 
formed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guarantee  J 

TOK.ALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNU T 
CHALLENGER 

A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicks ville  815 
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NISHKENON 
KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

At  Stud 

Placen-ore  Callum  CNishkenon  Sn.oo 
Wdvey  Postman  of  Nishkenon  $15.00 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  VTm.  B.  Rogers 
Sherbom     Tel.  .Vj.'u*  760  Massachusetts 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  While  Terriers 

Beautifully 
bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
for  sale. 
Imported 

and 
American 
bred  does 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  informa- 

tion pertaining 

to  this  breed. 

address  the 

secretary  at 

WARSEIL 

FARM 

New  Hamburg 

New  York 

jfW  IRISH 
Vmmsm^^m^  TERRIERS 

W^to?  Exclusively 

Offering  puppies  .mil 
mTf    ^^^^W  mature  stock  oi  excel- 

WW  lent  breeding,  healthy, 

#/  immunized,  anil  hav- 

}  JL  _  _         f  ing  wonderful  disposi- 

Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy  p  i  o  n  s  of  American 
shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University       Columbus,  Ohio 


The 
Grand 
Newfound- 
land 


W 

w  ^  as    a  companion 

^  ^^r*  for  your  children. 

you  will  hnd  the 
beautiful  Newfoundland  an  ideal  dog.  We  have 
puppies  in  both  the  black  and  Land  seer  types. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

KOCH  KENNELS     Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 


your  estate  or 


BRIARDS 


Jm^F  *>nl> 
^^^^^■j^^BHf  stock  sired  by 

B^  two  champions, 

Marquis  '!<*  Mont- 
joye  and  Nick  du  Fief  Koyal. 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  JACOBS,  Jr. 
Sydney  Farm 
Norristown  Pennsylvania 


A  puppy  is  appealing  at  all  times  but  none  could  be  more  so  than  this  quartette 
of  Kilsyth  Bassets  belonging  to  Gerald  M.  Livingston,  Esq.,  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 


occasional  outing  in  the  form  of  a  once-in-awhile 
rabbit  hunt  the  Beagle  is  or  interest  as  being  a 
most  easily  kept  little  fellow  who  is  a  perfectly 
suitable  house  dog.  For  bench  show  judging  as 
well  as  for  field  trial  work,  Beagles  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — the  thirtccn-inch 
group  and  the  fifteen-inch  group.  Measure- 
ments taken  at  the  shoulder  of  course.  Once  on 
a  time  a  tiny  fellow,  of  ten  inches  or  less — 
pocket  Beagles,  they  were  called — had  some 
favor  but  that  type  is  seldom  seen  these  days. 
The  Beagle  is  really  a  lot  of  dog  tor  his  inches, 
having  been  bred  consistently  for  an  amount  of 
endurance  out  of  proportion  to  his  size.  As  far 
as  his  ancestry  is  concerned  it  is  likely  that  he 
was  evolved  by  breeding  from  small  Fox- 
hounds, selecting  smaller  specimens  to  be  bred 
together.  Any  hound  color  is  liked  and  the  par- 
ticular don'ts  for  a  prospective  Beagle  buyer 
would  be  too  light  bone,  out  at  the  elbows, 
weak  feet,  weak  ankles.  His  cars  ought  not  to 
be  too  high  set  on  his  head  cither,  but  if  it  is  as 
a  working  hound  that  you  want  to  develop 
him,  be  specially  watchful  of  the  first  lot  of 
defects.  .  .  .  There  is  very  strong  Beagle  inter- 
est in  the  East — in  the  New  York,  New  Jersey 
district — and  in  the  Middle  West.  Between  the 
two  sections  great  and  regularly  increasing 
numbers  of  field  trials  are  being  held  each  fall. 
Both  dog  and  trials  are  something  lor  you  to 
consider  if  you  like  dogs  and  dog  sports.  You'll 


find  the  keeping  of  a  Beagle  a  pleasure,  and 
going  to  the  trials  with  fellow  beaglers  profit- 
able in  interest.  So  if  you  think  you'd  like  a 
dog  which  can  play  at  home  the  part  of  small, 
easily  housed  companion,  and  in  the  field  that 
of  competent  rabbit  hunter,  go  investigate  the 
matter  of  Beagles.  You  stand  to  benefit  no 
matter  which  way  you  take  him — doubly  if 
you'll  play  your  ownership  of  him  both  ways. 
Just  what  an  interest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
varied  sorts  of  field  trials  which  are  on  the 
increase  can  do  for  a  played  out  human,  more 
and  more  people  are  discovering.  Start  in  a 
small  way  if  you  like.  Get  one  good,  sound, 
smart  little  Beagle,  look  up  others  interested  in 
the  dog  and  the  sport,  and  there  you've  got  a 
good,  worth  while  hobby  well  under  way — one 
with  an  all-absorbing  interest. 


PRESENTATION  We  present  on  page  5-n  the 
latest  and  the  greatest  portrait  of  a  great  dog. 
Subject  is,  of  course  ( it  could  be  no  other,  not 
with  that  head  and  contormation ),  Mrs.  Sher- 
man Hoyt's  white  Poodle,  Nunsoe  Due  de  la 
Terrace  or  Blakeen.  And  the  artist  is,  equally 
of  course  (since  it  bears  so  clearly  the  stamp  of 
her  craftsmanship),  Maud  Earl.  We're  a  little 
insistent  about  your  noticing  the  expanse  of 
outdoors  around  Due  because  Maud  Earl,  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 


SCHIPPERKES 

Housebrolten  ^  pet  dogs,  knowing 
many  imrlor  trick*;  id  nil  prr-.cn  t  for 
invalid.    Other  doy*  for  *alc. 


II  rite 
RUTH  E.  CLEMENT 

Hillaboro,  N.  11. 

Inlcreiue  M.  JOHNSON 

T  Clinton  St. 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Yperland  Simon, 
Winner  Mad.  Sq.  Garden 

Our  dogs  are  farm  ml  sod. 
from  the  best  registered 
stork.  Wonderful  with  chil- 
dren. Excellent  small  watch- 
dogs. Called  the  living 
"Burglar  Alarm."  Are 
sturdy,  healthy,  and  Intelli- 
gent. Coat  short,  jet  black. 
IV'digreed  puppies  from 
$35.00  up. 

Establishrd  in  1910 

YPERLAND  VERHELLE  KENNELS 
Somerville  New  Jersey 


ROYAL  SIAMESE  KITTENS 

Pediereeil  Stock  Ideal  Companions 

Seal  Point-  ■*'■">  up  Blue  Point*  #0-'  np 

WATER ME AD  CATTERY 

BKI.FORI)  1111  I  s.  V  V.  Telephone  Bedford  Villase  ">  ( I 


BRUSSELS  GRIFFONS 

Most  beautiful  and  cleverest 
of  all  toy  dogs.  Always  beau- 
tiful puppies,  different  ages, 
some  as  low  as  $25.00.  My 
best  recommendations  are  my 
numerous  satisfied  customers 
all  over  the  United  States. 
MRS.  OLIVIA  CEDER 

Pel  ham  2109.  Pe  h  m.  New  York 


PEDIGREED  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Best  blood  lines— dogs  of  all 
ages,  selling  out  below  cost. 

Dayleslord,  Pa.     Tel.  202     Berwyn,  P.  O. 


KITTY'S 
DREAM 

Deluxe 

$5.00 
Favorite 

$3.53 


Send  for  this  won- 
derful new  scratch- 
ing post  for  cats 
-ends  furniture 
damasre.  Gives 
K     excercise.  Best 
■     stores  or  post 
paid  in  V.  S. 

KILDEW.  INC. 

1210  Western  Are. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Wo  oiler  you  some  lovoly  Seotties 
from  3  months  to  1  year.  Albourne 
brooding,  mostly  blacks. 

Reasonably  priced. 

(  v  M  PBI  LLCROFT  KENNELS,  K.  i. 
Planlaiieiiel  Ontario 


FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 

Why    pay     fancy    prices    for  saddlery? 
Write   for   free   catalog   that    has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horsemen. 
Contains     hundreds     of     bargains  in 
Imported    Saddlery    of   Super  Quality, 
i    pages.    250    pictures.    400  items, 
little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  4. 
J    S.    Howard    St.,    Baltimore.  Md 
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A  famous  painting  of  a  famous  Poodle — winner  of  all  winners  in  the  Westminster  Show 
— Mrs.  Sherman  Hoyt's  Kunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blal{cen,  painted  by  Maud  Earl 


sorts  of  dogs  there  are,  has  her  own  inimitable 
way  of  indicating  canine  character  with  back- 
ground. Possibly,  in  this  case,  she  was  just  as 
tired  as  any  of  us  of  that  too-wide  held  notion 
which  translates  Poodle  into  lapdog  automatic- 
ally. Anyway,  observe  that  Miss  Earl  gave 
Due  a  setting  of  wide  open  spaces.  No  parquet 
floors,  no  pillows  (actual  or  implied),  but  lots 
of  outdoors — in  detail  some  Alps  and  a  cold 
looking  lake.  Now,  a  proper  Poodle  graces  any 
place  he's  put  in,  and  if  he  has  to  hang  around 
and  be  decorative  he  can  do  it  but  that's  not  to 
say  that  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Those 
who  admire  him  (and  the  number  of  these  dis- 
criminating is  heavily  on  the  increase  these 
days),  know  him  not  as  Dandy,  but  as  all  Dog. 
He  is,  taking  him  on  the  whole  as  a  breed,  a 
composition  of  two  paralleling,  balancing  traits 
of  character;  he  is  both  sensitive  and  strong 
minded.  And  everybody  who  really  knows  the 
Poodle  knows  him  for  much  more  than  a  parlor 
pup.  Knows,  in  fact,  that  he  is  something  quite 
to  the  contrary.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  original 
imp  in  him  and  when  he  is  amusing  it  isn't  sub- 
serviently, but  refreshingly,  so.  The  long  strong 
head;  the  dark,  direct  gaze;  the  beautifully 
posed  and  poised  body — these  are  hall  marks  of 
a  firm,  not  a  fluffy,  personality. 


THE  COCKER  AS  A  HUNTER  If  it  is  birds 
you're  likely  to  be  interested  in,  suppose  you 
consider  the  Cocker  Spaniel  less  as  a  house  pet 
and  more  as  a  hunter.  Like  the  Beagle,  small 
enough  to  be  no  size  liability,  he  is  coming  into 
his  own  in  America's  outdoor  life  these  days. 
Or  if  it  is  water  work  as  well  as  work  in  the 
field  you'd  care  for,  why  don't  you  own  a 
Springer  Spaniel?  The  English  Springer  is  just 
about  one  of  the  grandest  sorts  of  dogs  there  is. 
As  Bruette,  well-known  writer  on  dogs,  has  said 
of  the  English  Springer,  "he  is  probably  the 
prototype  of  the  whole  of  the  sporting  Spaniel 
family  ...  a  most  rational  dog  from  the  point 
of  architecture."  Anyway,  the  idea  in  general 
is  that  taking  your  dog's  working  capabilities 
as  a  tonic  for  yourself  is  certainly  not  only 
reasonable,  but  actually  saving  for  those  of  us 
who've  been  too  inclined  to  take  our  outdoors 
from  a  conveyance  of  one  sort  or  another.  You 
haven't,  you  see,  the  excuse  that  you  can't  or 
don't  want  to,  go  into  field  dogs  in  a  big  way. 
You  needn't  own  a  pack  of  Foxhounds  to  get 
great  sport,  going  afoot  with  a  Beagle  will  ac- 
complish much  the  same  end  as  far  as  exercise 
is  concerned — if  you  have  a  size  complex  as  far 
as  the  big  sorts  of  field  and  water  retrievers  are 
concerned,  you've  got  {Continued  on  page  81) 


ADoq  Soap 

at  last  that 

^S^^  Now,  when   you  0  Qj|j 


wash  your  dog,  you 
not  only  clean  him  perfectly 
but  you  also  stop  his  itching, 
give  him  a  "dog  show"  sheen, 
stimulate  hair  growth,  kill 
fleas  and  lice,  destroy  "doggie 
odors."  Outlasts  two  ordinary 
bars.  At  drug  stores  and  pet 
shops,  50c,  or  write  us  direct. 
William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc., 
i*J*3  Clifton  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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•  Tones 

•  Grooms 

•  Kills  Fleas 

•  Deodorizes 

•  Cleans 

All  In  One 

Operation 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for 
sale.  Some  ex- 
ceptionally nice 
puppies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  property  of 
the 

.  -»ai   Misses  de  Coppet 
Ben»yn.  Pa. 
After  May  1st  Address,  Narragansett  Pier.  R.  L 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mr*.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Hampton  New  Hampshire 


DOG 
SOAP 


Backed  by  93  Years' 
Experience 


FREE  WRITE  FOR 

BOOKLET  NO.  652 

on  the  practical  remoral 
of  worms  in  Dogs  of  all 
breeds  ant'  ages. 
FOR  DOGS 


TETRACHLORETHYLENEC.  T 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-give  worm  treatment. 
Helps  keep  your  dog  thrifty! 

For  Free  Booklet  :irite  to  Desk  S-SO-E 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Park-Davis  Products 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  spec- 
imens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  pos- 
sible breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT 
Springfield 

KENNELS 

Massachusetts 

LOVELY   CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


Afghan 

Hounds 

A  number  of  young 

dogs  of  this  fascin- 

ating and  intelligent 

P 

breed  for  sale.  Write 

for  description  and 

prices. 

Prides  Hill  Kennels 

Prides  Crossing 

Massachusetts 

Q.  A  Shaw  M 

cKean,  Ouner 

HIS  CHARACTER 

1 


b  As  Good  As 
His  Coal 


AH  our  Samoyedt 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness  and 
beauty. 

LAIKA  KENNELS  reg. 
Ipswich  Massachusetts 


757  Empire  Blvd. 


THE  SAMOYEDE 

An  excellent  companion  for 
the  entire  family.  See  him 
at  Morris-Essex  and  other 
big  outdoor  shows.  For 
information  write 
THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


Kinvarra  Irish 
Setter  Puppies 

Plaj — Hunt — tdorc  i  adorn 

Exhibition  Stock 
"KINVARRA" 
Talmage  Hill  Rd.  at 
Mansfield  Ave. 
Darien,  Conn.,  Tel.  369- R2 


Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat  hounds. 
Wolf  and  Deer  bounds.  Coon  and  Op  possum 
hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  hounds.  Varmint  and 
Rabbit  hounds.  Shipped  on  trial.  Catalog 
10  cents. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 
Berry  Kentucky 
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ARGENT  KENNELS 

Persian  Kittens,  Pomeranians,  Prize  Bred  Cairns 
Adorable  youngsters,  also  winners,  reasonable 

The  MISSES  CHAMPION 
Caacari.  Smea  Islaad.  ».  T.  Tel.  Si.  Gearae.  7-l?«l 


COOLYN  HILL 

KENNELS 

Owners  of 

Ch.  Cylva  Becky  Sharpe 

Best  Bullterrier  at 

Westminster 

Poppies  $35.00  to  $150.00 

7  famous  stnd  does 

L .  rLA  1  1  DtlNtTT   

W.Ikes. Barre,  Pa. 

Cb.  Brendan  Boomerang 

Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens: 
sturdy  and  healthy.  House- 
broken.  Reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
283  Hempstead  Avenue 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Pbane  R.  ».  C.  4630 


Tits  "Su 


S27-50 


A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp.  I 
Quickly  erected,  move  anywhere.  | 
Legs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip  | 
together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
on  receipt  of  check.    Send  6f 
postage  for  booklet  85-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

MATURE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freepart  867 
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New  England's  Famed 
Gateway -to  Graciousness 

THROUGH*  the  portals  of  the 
I  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people 
who  appreciate  a  hotel  where  they 
can  live  instead  of  just  "stop"  .  .  . 
. . .  where  the  service  is  quiet  and 
efficient  instead  of  garrulous  and 
effusive — where  the  atmosphere 
(that  indescribable  something 
which  hotels  acquire  through  long 
service  to  people  of  means  and 
manner)  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  domestic  traditions. 

You   will   enjoy   living   at  the 

Copley-Plaza,  because  it  creates 
for  your  trip  away  from  home  the 
natural  and  unassuming  hospi- 
tality of  the  environment  to 
which  you  are  accustomed. 

Rooms  from  $4.00. 


The  Lobby  is  noted  for  its  atmosphere  of 
quiet,  cordial  welcome.  Confusion  is  absent 
here.  It  is  more  of  a  Reception  Hall   .   .  . 
where  reception  is  an  art. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 
Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


Ei\-Tout-Cas 

Presents 

THE  NEW 
STANDARD 
GREEN  COURT 

(All  American  Material) 

.  .  .  Requiring  Minimum 
Maintenance 

.  .  .  At  An  /ill-Time  Low  Price 

THIS  new  EN-TOUT -CAS 
GREEN  COURT  has  every- 
thing that  the  private  owner 
could  v>is),  for.  Like  all  EN- 
TOUT-CAS  surfaces,  i!  is  re- 
silient, true  and  durable.  It 
dries  rapidly  and  needs  prac- 
tically no  upkeep  during  the 
playing  season.  And  it  is  the 
lowest-priced  genuine  fast- 
drying  court  on  the  market. 

Slightly  lii  idler  priced  is 
the  EN  -TOUT-  CAS  Private 
Estate  Court  which  also  re- 
quires minimum  mainte- 
nance. There  are,  in  all,  six 
EN-TOUT-CAS  surfaces  com- 
prising the  best-knownline  of 
courts  in  the  world.  Together 
I  hey  meet  all  requirements  of 
climate,  surface  and  budget. 
A  comprehensive  brochure 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Over  20,000  persons  own  more 
than  25,000  En-Tout-Cas  Courts. 

En-Tout-  Cas 

^-s^JlAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COUMg^— 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

American,  Agents 

128  A  Water  Street 
New  York  City 
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SWIMMING-POOLS 


FOO  1  R  emocielin^ 

BY  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HOW 


JJI.  INt;  specialized  builders  of 
pools,  we  know  the  structural 
conditions  that  must  be  considered 
in  remodeling  them.  When  we 
finish  the  work,  your  pool  is  as 
good  as  new,  and  fully  guaranteed. 


\side  from  the  designing 
and  constructing  of  some 
of  the  country's  finest 
pools  for  estates,  schools 


and  other  institutions,  we  have 
constructed  them  on  many  of  the 
famous  ocean  liners,  such  as  the 
President  Hoover,  President  Cool- 
idge,  and  the  four  new  Grace  Line 
Ships. 

Let  us  estimate  on  re- 
modeling your  pool  or 
building  a  new  one.  Puts 
you  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever. 


■Both  Indoor  &cOutdooio 


Swimming  Pool  Construction  Com, 

2  30  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Vanoehbilt  3-8083 


gifted 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Maintaining  the  Same 
Excellence  which  has 
always  distinguished 
our  productions,  with 
No  Increase  in  Price. 


A  Most  Interesting 
Collection  of  Imported 
Woollens  of  Newest 
Patterns  and  Weaves 
created  Exclusively  for 
Smartly  Fashioned 
Clothes  to  Measure. 


608  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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re  Gotham  rooms  are  more 
popular  than  ever  with  iheir 
new  tasteful  furnishings,  loungy 
chairs  and  spacious  convenien- 
ces. The  delightful  combination 
of  its  tradiiional  elegance  as 
expressed  in  the  Renaissance 
Room  plus  the  modern  smart- 
ness of  the  Alpine  Grill  and 
the  Ladies'  Cocktail  Bar  "will 
be  pleasant  memories  of  your 
visit.    Room  rates  from  $4.00. 

Max  A.  Haering,  Res.  Mgr. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55th  STREET 


Country  Life 


THE  DINING-  SALON  —  Majestic  In  Its  balanced  beauty, 
completely  air-conditioned,  walled  in  molded  glass.  Eight 
private  dining-rooms  at  your  disposal  whenever  you  wish. 

THE  SWIMMING  POOL — Over  80  feet  in  length,  completely 
provided  with  dressing  rooms,  gymnasium,  hydrothera- 
peutic  steam  baths,  massage  rooms,  and  a  waterside  cafe. 


At'* 
***** 


s 


D  I  E 


THE  arrival  in  New  York  Harbor  of  the 
gigantic  super-liner  Normandie  will 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  transatlantic 
travel.  She  will  set  new  standards  of  lux- 
ury and  speed,  steadiness,  comfort  and 
safety.  From  keel  to  crow's-nest,  she  is 
different  .  .  .  not  merely  the  largest  liner 
afloat  (79,280  tons)  .  . .  hut  in  almost  every 
respect  a  new  kind  of  liner. 

Her  enormous  size  does  not  mean  that 
she  will  carry  more  passengers  than  any 
ship  has  ever  carried.  ...  It  means  that 
each  passenger  will  have  more  space.  The 
dimensions  of  her  dining-salon  .  .  .  walled 


in  molded  glass  .  .  .  air-conditioned  .  .  . 
and  decorated  by  the  foremost  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  France  .  .  .  are  breath-taking. 
Her  sun  deck,  clear  of  all  obstructions, 
stretches  two  city  blocks  in  length.  She 
has  a  permanent  theater,  seating  nearly 
400,  and  a  beautiful  chapel.  In  every  class, 
her  rates  meet  the  requirements  of  a  mod- 
erate budget.  The  size  of  her  staterooms 
.  .  .  virtually  all  have  a  luxurious  bath  or 
shower,  with  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
•  .  .  will  afford  new  scope  for  the  kind  of 
gracious  living  which  French  Line  pas- 
sengers have  come  to  expect  of  our  ships. 


Her  cruiser  bow  and  the  turtleback  ex- 
tending over  the  foredeck  enable  her  to 
take  the  roughest  seas  smoothly,  without 
loss  of  speed.  Her  electric  drive  reduces 
vibration  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Her 
radios  are  in  constant  touch  at  all  times 
with  both  Europe  and  America. 

Even  to  see  this  wonder-ship  will  be  a 
thrilling  experience.  And  you  cannot  see 
her  without  wanting  to  travel  on  her.  Your 
Travel  Agent  will  tell  you  more  about  the 
ISormandie,  and  arrange  for  early  reserva- 
tions. .  .  .  French  Line,  610  Fifth  Avenue 
(Rockefeller  Center),  New  York  City. 


<3w\eh  Jjne  Km 

Other  sailings  to  England  and  France:  ILE  DE  FRANCE, 
May  18,  June  29,  July  20.  CHAMPLAIN,  May  25, 
June  15,  July  5  and  27.     LAFAYETTE,  June  1  and  20. 


s.  s.  "n  o  r  m  r  n  d  i  e 


First  Arrival  in  New  York,  June  3. 
First  Sailing  from  New  York,  June  7. 
Additional  sailings:  June  22,  July  10 
and  31,  August  21,  September  4. 


THE  BEACH  DECK — Keen  salt  air  .  .  .  open,  unobstructed  space  .  .  .  where  you  can 
lounge  in  the  sun  .  .  .  read  ...  or  have  your  meals  served. 


The  gardens  of  Hatfield  House,  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  London, 
have  an  enviable  tradition  of  generations  of  splendor  and  perfection.  The  house  itself  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  examples  of  the  Tudor  style  and  is  placed  in  a  spacious  park  area.  The  pleasance  is  splendidly  main- 
tained inroughout  the  year  by  constant  succession  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the  well-equipped  greenhouses. 
For  many  years  past,  the  exhibitions  from  the  gardens  and  greenhouse  of  Hatfield  House  have  been  in  the  first 
rank  of  prize  winners  at  leading  horticultural  exhibitions.     Paintings  and  photographs  by  Harry  Marinsky 
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erely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  for  the  average  traveler  "England"  is  held 
to  encompass  also  the  adjacent  territories  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  mental  con- 
cept includes  the  three  units  because  they  are  one  compact  piece  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  The  fastidious  Scot  and  the  nationalist  Welshman  would 
much  prefer  that  you  say  "Britain"  when  speaking  of  the  "right  little  tight  little 
island."  By  common  consent  Ireland  is  set  apart  to  its  own  supreme  naturalism 
and  picturesque  glory.  We  arc  not  going  there  on  this  trip.  Few  people  do,  com- 
paratively, and  thereby  they  miss  something,  an  almost  indescribable  something 
that  expresses  itself  vividly  in  the  physical  aspects  and  makeup  as  well  as  the 
mental  character  of  those  natives  of  .the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  though  this  greater  England  or  Britain  is  a  unit  in  our  thought,  each  sec- 
tion has  its  marked  individuality  and  a  strongly  outlined  personality.  These  great 
di (Terences  are  found  in  such  a  small  space — you  can  pack  the  whole  island  inside 
the  state  of  Illinois  and  have  a  little  room  to  spare.  These  marked  individualities 
of  sections  so  close  together  are  in  themselves  part  of  this  interesting  British  scene. 
But  indeed  you  can  go  into  much  more  minute  detail  than  that.  Forget  your 

regional  nationalism  and  you  will  find  a  strong  local- 
ism in  many — practically  all — parts  of  the  country, 


Leonard 
Barron 


wherever  you  may  go.  For  this  reason  you  can- 
not really  appreciate  or  even  get  an  understand- 
ing of  the  real  England  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump.  You  can  see  England  par- 
tially in  that  way,  but  you  cannot  get  to  feel  it;  and 
it  is  the  feel  of  the  place  that  is  the  real  England.  It 
must  be  absorbed  rather  than  merely  seen  in  passing. 

In  a  sense,  England  might  be  likened  to  an  ag- 
gregation of  a  multitude  of  little  countries  in  minia- 
ture, so  unlike  and  distinct  from  each  other  are  the 
many  communities  that  jostle  each  other  so  closely. 
The  South  and  the  West  and  the  East  Coast  and 
the  North  Country  and  the  Lake  District  and  the 
Welsh  Mountains  and  the  Scottish  Highlands— all 
these  are  so  individually  distinct  that  they  show  far 
greater  differences  among  themselves  as  regions 
than  do  the  various  states  of  our  own  home  land. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  great  underlying  charms 
of  this  England  that  we  picture. 

Though  it  has  been  a  definitely  defined  country 
for  hundreds  of  years  it  is  still  an  aggregation  oi 
provincial  units — interlocked.  The  Northcountry 
man  cannot  converse  easily  with  the  man  of  Corn- 
wall, so  varied  are  the  mannerisms  of  speech.  And 
the  very  words  they  use  for  identical  things  may  be 
entirely  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country — 
that  is  when  you  are  talking  with  the  true  native  of 
the  soil,  the  actual  product  of  that  earth,  not  the 
traveled  Britisher,  whether  he  be  Scot,  English,  or 
Welsh.  That  is  different.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world  with  a  universal  understanding. 

But  it  is  the  local  differences  and  distinctions  that 
give  such  a  charm  to  the  English  countryside.  The 
landscape  is,  of  course,  the  expression  of  nature  her- 
self. The  contours  of  the  land,  the  make-up  and  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  trees  that  grow 
therein  make  the  British  landscape  what  it  is — and 
what  a  glorious  landscape  it  is! 

The  average  visitor  from  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  England  of 
the  South,  landing  at  Plymouth  or  Southampton. 
Even  though  he  go  to  Liverpool  he  speeds,  gener- 
ally, southward  in  the  direction  of  London,  the 
mecca  of  all  who  touch  these  shores.  Liverpool  is, 
itself,  a  part  of  a  very  busy,  highly  industrialized 
d  trict.  You  don't  see  much  of  the  real  countryside 
when  you  come  via  Liverpool— until  you  get  away 
from  that  particular  section. 

Springtime  in  the  South  of  England  is  some- 
thing indeed  to  talk  about.  Very  often  there  has 


been  very  little  winter  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Evidences  of  the  spring  re- 
crudescence of  vegetative  activity  are  mani- 
fested very  early.  To  a  very  large  extent  there 
has  not  been  the  same  definitely  marked  ces- 
sation of  active  vegetation  there  that  we  see 
in  most  parts  of  America.  The  ambient  mois- 
ture in  the  air  and  the  absence  of  extremely 
low  temperatures  during  the  midwinter  sea- 
son account  for  much  of  the  greenery  of 
scenery  that  makes  the  English  countryside, 
as  it  were,  part  of  a  fairly  well-kept  garden 
at  all  times.*  The  evergreens  are  "ever  green" 
in  its  truest  sense  and  happily  so. 

The  American  visitor  to  England  who 
knows  the  arboreal  vegetation  of  his  home- 
land will  miss  a  great  deal  in  the  English 
landscape.  England  has  by  comparison  very 
few  native  trees;  a  mere  handful  as  com- 
pared with  the  rich  number  of  species  that 


All  England  and  Scotland  is  dotted  with  gems  of 
architectural  detail  of  ancient  lineage.  If  you  will 
step  into  the  byways,  many  surprises  await  you 


adorn  any  part  of  the  American  countryside. 

Because  the  winter  is  kind,  the  spring 
glory  of  the  English  countryside  is  so  inde- 
scribably vivacious.  First  of  all  the  Primroses 
bedecking  every  meadow,  roadside  bank, 
and  shaded  glen  and  then,  in  due  season,  the 

"daffodils 

that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  tal{e 
T he  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

There  is  a  lusciousness  about  the  English 
spring  that  once  felt  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  fresh  green  of  the  grass,  the  enlivening 
tone  of  the  burgeoning  buds  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs — the  feeling  of  the  vivacious  earth  all 
around  and,  despite  anything  that  may  have 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  sparkling 
brightness  of  the  flickering  sunshine  that 
gaily  paints  the  entire  landscape. 

Plants  live  happily  in  this  unctuous  cli- 
mate, and  the  country  estate  owner  may  so 
easily  embellish  the  richness  and  the  colorful- 
ness  of  his  gardens  by  the  addition  of  bril- 
liant flowering  plants  from  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  this  South  Oust 
region.  And  in  the  southwest  extremity, 
Palms,  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  other  warm  coun- 
try plants,  many  of  them,  are  able  to  live  out- 
doors and  flourish.  The  American  visitor 
landing  here  will  get  a  reminiscent  feeling  of 
some  favored  spots  in  southern  California. 


It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  in 
the  making,  this  English  countryside, 
and  because  the  whole  region  is 
so  largely  cultivable,  and  has  been 
under  cultivation  persistently  for  so 
long  a  time,  the  problem  of  its  ulti- 
mate destiny  in  relation  to  its  com- 
munal interest  has  been  practically 
solved.  The  whole  thing  is  a  fin- 
ished product.  Even  though  you  may 
travel  across  the  moors  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  or  of  the  South 
Downs  on  the  other  extreme  of  the 
South  Coast,  there  is  nothing  really 
uncontrolled.  The  whole  territory 
has  been  traveled  and  traversed  so 
often  by  so  many  people — by  so 
many  generations,  that  it  has  be- 
come fully  adapted  to  the  life  of 
the  people;  in  fact,  the  English  soil 
is  England  and  the  English 
people  are  of  that  soil  by 
long  inheritance.  There,  in 
ages  past,  their  ancestors  and 
forebears  had  their  being, 
and  as  they  grew  into  a 
nation  and  controlled  the 
land  and  molded  it  into 
forms  of  utility  there  has 
grown  up  a  relation  of  the 
people  and  the  land  that  expresses 
itself  today  in  that  sensation  of  con- 
trolled perfection,  almost  meticul- 
ously perfect  in  every  little  detail 
that  is  a  first  definite  impression  of 
the  visiting  stranger. 

Though  there  are  economic  prob- 
lems still  unfolding  and  though  the 
endurance  of  the  very  large  country 


estate  may  be  endangered  in  the  social  de- 
velopment ol  the  day,  there  is,  none  the  less, 
that  sensation  of  stabilized  utility  and  tran- 
quility that  inevitably  belongs  to  a  thing 
that  is  finished. 

Though  today  the  visitor  may  tour 
through  England  along  magnificently  made 
trunk  highways,  it  was  not  always  thus.  The 
characteristic  byways  and  highways  of  Eng- 
land through  which  the  sympathetic  inquir- 
ing visitor  should  preferably  travel  are  not 
these  modern  speed  arteries  but  the  more 
casual  winding  lanes,  the  heritage  of  the 
days  of  slower  travel  of  coach  and  horse;  and 
it  was  in  that  day  and  under  those  conditions 
of  travel  that  the  England  that  we  can  sec- 
today  was  gradually  evolved. 
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Then  came  into  being  the  multitude  of 
nestling  villages  settled  conveniently,  strateg- 
ically indeed,  in  relation  to  the  grand  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  or  some 
towering  castle  magnificently  perched  upon 
a  hillside  and  to  which  these  little  villages 
themselves  were  subject,  politically  and  ma- 
terially. They  were  tucked  away  more  or  less 
hidden  for  convenience  or  safety,  and  then 
around  them  there  grew  up 
the  landscape  quite  uncon- 
sciously that  we  of  this  day 
travel  far  to  look  at  in  sym- 
pathetic admiration. 

Another  point  by  nomeans 
to  be  neglected  when  think- 
ing of  England  is  that  in  a 
very  thoroughgoing  manner 
it  offers  itself  as  an  example 
of  completeness  in  so  many 
ways.  Nearly  everything  that 
is  strange  and  beautiful  that 
belongs  in  the  world  can  be 
found  in  old  England.  Geo- 
logically, it  may  be  likened  to 
a  deck  of  cards  that  has  been 
pushed  over  endways.  The 
top  card  representing  the  old 
igneous  rocks,  the  granite  of 
the  north  end  of  Scotland  and 
the  lower  layer  the  modern 
surface  of  chalk  and  gravel 
is  along  the  South  Coast. 
Nothing  in  this  English 
picture  is  on  the  majestic  scale  that  we  find 
on  the   American  continent — there   is  no 
room;  nor  will  you  find  there  the  glacier  and 
the  active  volcano  but  everything  else  is 
there  compassed  completely  in  more  simple 
dimensions.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  organic 
nature  but  it  is  very  largely  true  in  zoology 
and  botany.  Perhaps  subconsciously  it  is  this 
intelligence  and  attractiveness  of  the  minia- 
ture that  so  greatly  pleases. 

And  you  can  have  a  multitude  of  other 
Englands.  There  is  the  England  of  architec- 
ture, as  for  example  the  foundation  of  the 
Cotswold  cottage  in  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
where  rise  the  headwaters  of  the  Thames — 
that  river  of  history.  Pastorally  beautiful, 
rather  than  majestic,  and  gaining  only  some 


Even  in  the  cities  there  is  the  feeling  of  the  garden.  In  the  older  towns 
that  settled  into  a  stabilized  maturity  long  ago,  trees  graciously  shade 
the  walks  and  the  driveways  and  even  on  the  curb  of  London's  West  End 
and  in  "the  city"  itself,  itinerant  vendors  offer  you  the  flowers  of  spring 
and  summer,  bringing  a  subtle  touch  of  beauty  to  even  sordid  spots 


degree  of  that  latter  attribute 
when  it  swings  past  the  City  of 
London  and  into  the  great  port 
that  ;«  famous  as  the  center  of 
international  shipping  trade. 

The  Norman  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  exemplified  in  its  stand- 
ing cathedrals  and  the  multitude 
of  ruined  abbeys  that  are  dotted 
all  over  the  country — brought  to 
ruin  in  the  great  Reformation 
contemporaneously  with  the  great 
period  of  the  highest  attainment 
of  English  literature. 

In  Bath  and  in  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Chester,  for  example, 
you  will  see  half-timbered  houses 
with  the  upper  stories  overhang- 
ing the  sidewalks  remaining  to 
this  day  as  they  were  so  long  ago 
and  despite  their  antiquity  and 
decided  picturesqueness  and,  to 
a  large  degree,  the  unservice- 
ability  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  luxurious  living  "busi- 
ness carried  on  as  usual." 

The  stability,  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  English  people 
adhere  to  the  things  of  the  past 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  service- 
ability is  given  concrete  expres- 
sion wherever  you  may  go.  That, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  charms 


of  this  entire  English  land. 
Very  little  standardization — 
no  waves  of  modernism 
sweeping  through  the  coun- 
try and  devastatingly  stamp- 
ing out  the  old  just  because 
it  is  old;  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  old  is  venerated 
and  maintained  as  is;  and 
used.  Somewhat  sentimen- 
tally perhaps,  with  the  result 
that  each  little  district,  each 
county,  it  you  like,  has  an 
expression  of  its  own.  You 
can  almost  tell  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  in — if 
you  should  be  transported 
unconsciously  during  the 
night  anil  aw  aken  elsewhere 
— so  definite  and  so  indi- 
vidual are  the  different  parts 
because  the  development  of 
the  region  has  been  so  in- 
evitably the  expression  of 
the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  the 
countryside  as  it  is. 

To  see  this  England  you 
must  leave  the  new  through 
highways  which,  although 
they  bypass  all  the  principal 
towns,  do  follow  the  busiest 
veins  of  business.  Stop  off 
an  hour  or  two  or  a  few 
miles  before  the  actual  ter- 
minus   of    the  scheduled 


journey  by  coach,  by  bus  or 
rail,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
step  into  the  little  country 
village  off  the  beaten  track 
and  there  you  can  get  the 
feel  of  England's  beauty. 
Do  it  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
Each  lew  square  miles  will 
reveal  in  this  way  a  new  and 
distinctly  individual  bit  of 
England  complete  in  itself 
but  possibly  utterly  different 
in  picturesqueness,  in  occu- 
pation and  habits,  in  ter- 
rain, and  in  architecture 
from  the  adjoining  territory 
of  a  similar  area. 

There  is  no  rubber-stamp 
pattern  for  all  England,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  the 
more  remote  you  get  from 
the  very  large  centers  of 
industrial  occupation  the 
wider  and  larger  these 
characteristic  units  become. 
Northwest  and  Southwest, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  Lowlands  are  to  a 
large  degree  comprehensive 
units  like  the  sections  of 
England  already  referred  to; 
but,  nonetheless  the  inquis- 
itive hunter  will  find  little 
bits  of  absorbing  interest 
that  will  turn  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters.  The  main  cities 
are  given  over  to  progress  and  change 
through  the  exigencies  of  growing  trade.  It 
is  in  the  lesser,  almost  forgotten,  hamlets 
(which  are  even  smaller  and  more  likely  to 
be  forgotten  than  the  villages)  that  you  will 
get  this  "feel"  of  England.  Why,  the  very 
names  suggest  untold  curiosities — Snoreham- 
in-Ruins,  Nether  Wallop,  Middle  Wallop, 
and  Over  Wallop;  Sixpenny  Handley;  or 
how  about  Righton-of-the-Eleven-Towns? 
And  Gigglety,  Quither,  Quat;  and  Gweek, 
Praise,  and  Beeble.  Perhaps  even  more  self- 
expressive  are  Rotten  End,  Mutting,  and 
Maggots  End;  or  even  Bigods  and  Beer; 
Butter  But,  High  Ham,  and  Great  Fryup. 
There  is  a  Pill,  and  Black  Pill  in  Wales.  The 
Welsh  names  are  things  all  unto  themselves. 
They  are  superbly  descriptive.  Really  com- 
plete  sentences  for  official  purposes  only,  and 
are  known  colloquially  by  convenient  abbre- 
viations. Fancy  having  to  write  Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrn.  Well  nobody 
does;  it  is  contracted  to  the  first  two  syllables. 
There  are  more  beautiful  names  which  are 
particularly  suggestive  of  the  garden;  ex- 
ample, St.  Just-in-Roseland. 

Don't  say  the  average  Englishman  doesn't 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  his  countryside.  He 
may  not  express  it  vociferously.  He  may  not 
make  the  pilgrimages  to  shrines  of  ethereal 
beauty  like  the  people  of  Japan.  He  does, 
however,  go  down  to  Bushy  Park  near 
Hampton  Court  on  Chestnut  Sunday  when 
the  more  than  a  mile  long  avenue  of  Horse 
Chestnut  trees  is  at  the  height  of  its  bloom. 
From  the  West  End  of  London  the  four-in- 
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hand  of  the  sporting  aristocracy  and  the  mid- 
dle class  coach  will  make  the  journey  and 
get  to  hobnob  with  the  coster  from  the  East 
End  who  comes  many  miles  farther  dressed 
in  his  "Sunday  best"  and  bedecked  with  his 
famous  "pearlies."  Although,  traditionally, 
the  English  people  are  not  emotional,  the 
truth  is,  of  course,  they  are  just  as  emotional, 
fundamentally,  as  any  other  members  of  the 
human  race,  only  they  keep  their  emotions 
under  control.  Do  they  love  these  flowers? 
If  not,  why  do  you  find  the  itinerant  flower 
seller  on  a  convenient  street  corner  hawking 
the  wares  to  the  passer-by  in  the  streets  of 
London?  A  bunch  of  flowers  for  a  penny, 
from  a  basket  or  a  pushcart. 

The  average  business  person,  clerk,  ste- 
nographer, or  captain  of  industry  is  quite  as 
likely  to  stop  and  purchase  a  button-hole  or 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  season.  Emotion? 
Sentiment?  Appreciation  of  beauty?  Well, 
what  you  will.  The  fact  is  there  the  itinerant 
does  a  big  business  in  a  multitude  of  little 
sales;  and  this  same  clerk,  leaving  the  desk 
in  the  city  and  traveling  out  to  his  suburban 
home,  occupies  himself  largely  in  the  cool 
leisure  hours  of  the  long  twilight  evening  in 


No  need  to  hunt  lor  spots  of  beauty,  they 
just  confront  you  everywhere.  The 
climate  favors  flowers.  No  wonder  the 
Rose  is  England's  emblem.  See,  here, 
the  way  they  grow  at  North  Mymms  Park, 
Hertfordshire,  gardens  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Burns,  laid   out  by  William  Robinson 


his  absorbing  hobby  of  gardening 
and  growing  the  flowers. 

No  wonder  all  England  is  a 
garden.  Why  should  it  not  be? 
Everybody  helps  to  make  it  so  by 
making  his  own  little  home  sur- 
rounding a  complete  and  well 
tutored  part  ol  the  whole  picture. 
Gardening  on  the  grand  scale  on 
the  fine  country  estate  is  expected 
and  accepted  and  the  country 
estate  without  its  "bit  of  glass," 
which  is  the  conventional  jargon 
for  a  range  of  greenhouses,  is 
hardly  to  be  thought  of. 

True,  the  climate  is  kind.  There 
are  not  the  winter  tribulations  of 
cold  nor  trials  of  summer  drought 
— not  often,  that  is.  There  is  a 
fairly  general  placidity  in  nature's 
moods  which  helps  marvelously  in 
this  gardening  sympathy. 

We  have  in  America  the  county 
fair  ior  the  triumphant  display  of 
the  cultural  products  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  this  England  you  have  a 
great  multitude  of  local  flower 
shows  and  a  few  agricultural  fairs 
too.  Look  at  your  Calendar  of 
Events  for  the  current  month  of 
May — the  great  Chelsea  Flower 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  22nd  to  24th,  and  twice 
a  month  on  the  alternate  Tues- 
days there  is  a  gathering  and  exhi- 
bition in  Horticultural  Hall,  Lon- 
don. Or,  you  may  go  to  the  York 
Gala  or  the  Shrewsbury  Show,  each 
in  its  season.  (That  is,  usually,  but 
there  is  no   (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Ruby  Ross  Wood,  Decorator 


WHY  REASON  about  what  delights  us? 


RUBY  ROSS  WOOD 

"The  modern  taste  of  my  childhood  was  the  mis- 
sion type  of  furniture.  There  were  profound  argu- 
ments as  to  its  excellence,  its  honesty  of  construction, 
its  elimination  of  ornament.  Elbert  Hubbard  pub- 
lished a  little  magazine  exploiting  its  beauty.  I  doubt 
if  you  could  find  many  examples  of  it  today.  To  me 
it  was  clumsy,  it  was  ugly,  and  all  the  logical  argu- 
ments couldn't  save  it.  It  died  because  it  wasn,'t  in- 
teresting. And  you  will  hear  very  much  this  same 
argument  being  used  today  for  functionalism  .  .  ." 


T 
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.here  is  too  little  personal  taste  today,  and  too  much  correct  taste  of  the 
conventional  sort,  and  too  much  smart  taste  of  the  modern  kind.  My 
main  quarrel  with  violently  modern  rooms  is  that  they  are  too  impersonal. 
These  bare,  sterile  apartments  may  make  you  gasp  at  their  strangeness, 
but  they  do  not  invite  you.  They  are  to  be  admired  once  or  twice,  and 
after  that  there  is  no  surprise.  As  they  rely  largely  on  this  surprise,  bore- 
dom quickly  follows. 

Many  modern  rooms  are  excellent  for  entertaining.  Having  no  per- 
sonality, they  make  good  backgrounds  for  people  and  costume.  Their 
emptiness  is  filled  pleasantly  with  the  color  of  people  and  their  clothes, 
instead  of  the  color  of  furniture  and  materials  used  in  decoration.  Their 
conspicuous  retreat  from  color  only  invites  an  invasion  of  a  new  color- 
ing. But  when  there  is  no  entertaining  going  on,  they  are  too  bleak  for 
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familv  life.  The  big  chairs  are  comfortable  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  too  heavy  to  move  around.  The 
bare  spaces  get  barer  and  barer.  I  am  afraid  of  their 
obviousness.  I  can't  believe  that  what  may  seem  for 
a  moment  refreshing  simplicity  will  not  soon  become 
boring  stupidity.  I  think,  oh,  how  hard  they  must  have 
worked  to  do  this!  And  then  I  think,  now  that  it's 
done,  what  does  it  amount  to? 

If  this  modern  taste  is  to  come  into  its  own,  it  must 
be  assimilated  slowly.  This  has  always  been  true  of 
new  ideas.  If  it  comes  too  quickly,  it  will  come 
through  vulgar  channels,  and  will  kill  itself  quickly. 

You  may  go  through  the  modern  collections  and 
choose  carpets,  window  hangings,  furniture  coverings, 
glass  and  pottery,  and  occasionally  an  interesting  piece 
of  furniture.  Each  of  these  may  give  you  real  delight, 
but  if  you  try  to  bring  them  together  in  one  room  the 
effect  will  be  pandemonium.  Too  much  strangeness 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  eye.  You  may  introduce  a  few 
of  these  things  into  your  old  rooms,  and  a  new  note 
of  freshness  will  be  your  reward.  Little  by  little  the 
new  things  will  take  their  places,  and  they  may  become 
the  most  agreeable  things  in  your  rooms.  Gradually 


the  new  note  will  permeate  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
character  of  your  rooms  will  change.  Old  things  may 
be  replaced  by  new  things.  The  effect  will  be  good, 
because  it  will  come  about  reasonably. 

Decorators  flourish  because  we  all  like  a  certain 
amount  of  strangeness,  and  they  are  constantly  finding 
new  ways  to  surprise  us.  But  too  much  originality  de- 
feats itself.  A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  an  exhibition  of 
modern  decoration  in  Paris.  The  most  startling  room 
was  a  library  where  the  books  were  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  in  a  circular,  pyramidal  mass.  This  pon- 
derous hanging  threat  was  terrifying.  You  couldn't 
see  the  books,  you  couldn't  reach  them,  you  were 
bewildered  as  to  what  the  designer  of  the  room  hoped 
to  prove.  He  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  surfeit  of 
strangeness,  which  brought  about  the  inevitable 
a-sthetic  nausea. 

I  seem  to  be  contradicting  myself  .  .  .  for  one  mo- 
ment I  speak  of  sterile,  empty  rooms,  and  the  next  of 
rooms  too  full  of  strangeness.  But  that  is  how  the 
modern  taste  is  being  presented.  The  rooms  we  see 
illustrated  in  the  magazines  are  bare  and  geometric 
to  a  degree,  but  the  objects  we  see  which  are  meant 


Rose  Cumming's  treatment  of  the 
mantel  in  Dr.  Russell  Cecil's  residence 
achieves  both  the  unusual  and  com- 
fort. The  room  at  right,  while  modern 
in  every  respect,  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  warmth  and  charm  often 
lacking  in  the  bare  rooms  of  today. 
Decorated  by  William  R.  Moore,  A.I.D. 
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for  them  are  fantastic  and  complicated.  The 
modern  decorator  and  the  modern  designer 
seem  to  be  working  at  cross  purposes.  The 
designers  are  striving  to  be  different,  at  no 
matter  what  sacrifice  of  principles  of  pro- 
portion and  harmony,  and  the  decorators 
seem  to  realize  that  modern  things  are  un- 
friendly, one  to  another,  and  so  they  decorate 
by  elimination  .  .  .  elimination  of  color,  of 
design,  of  ideas.  They  put  a  few  pieces  of 
bald  furniture  into  a  plain,  one-color,  or  no- 
color  room,  and  call  the  result  beauty.  Such 
rooms  seem  designed  by  soulless  creatures 
for  soulless  creatures,  by  robots  for  robots. 


What  fun  it  would  be  if  a  personal  taste, 
rather  than  a  modern  taste,  came  to  pass 
with  every  house  that  was  built!  The  per- 
sonal taste  would  be  original,  every  man  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  fashion.  Some 
dreadful  things  would  be  done,  but  some 
marvels  would  also  come  to  pass. 

Our  houses  seem  so  very  stale,  when  we 
recall  the  glamorous  past.  That  is  why  we 
are  constantly  recalling  the  eccentricities  of 
that  past.  They  give  us  a  romantic  sense  of 
amusement.  If  we  are  afraid  to  "indulge  in 
our  own  wild  fancies,  we  seek  the  wilder 
fancies  of  the  past.   What  matter  if  these 
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ideas  are  not  original?  All  ideas  are  more  or 
less  borrowed.  The  main  thing  is  that  we 
select  what  really  pleases  us,  from  the  past 
or  the  present.  This  only  will  bring  about  a 
new  decoration,  a  diversity  of  taste  that  will 
be  welcome  to  the  jaded  eye. 

The  adventurers  in  new  uses  of  old  ma- 
terials .  .  .  glass,  leather,  fur,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  so  on  .  .  .  are  con- 
tributing to  a  real  progress  in  taste.  New 
materials,  newly  used,  smack  of  the  factory. 
Old  materials,  newly  used,  take  their  place 
gracefully  among  conventional  things.  We 
cannot  discard  all        {Continued  on  page  62) 
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.  he  works  of  Gaston  Lachaise,  whose  retrospective  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  this  spring  was  an  outstanding 
success,  are  indicative  of  his  interest  in  the  glorification  of 
maturity.  Woman  at  left,  whose  weight  is  so  firmly  planted  in 
the  earth,  and  her  lord,  above,  are  fulfillments  of  the  artist's  own 
maturity.    Both  have  been  completed  during  the  last  five  years 
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ABOVE,  BALMORAL  CASTLE,  KING  GEORGE'S  HOUSE  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS.    BELOW,  SANDRINGHAM,  WHERE  THE  KING  LEADS  THE  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  SQUIRE 
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ENGLAND'S  No.  1  Country  Gentleman 


T 

J.  wenty-five  years  ago  a  man  in  the  middle 
forties  got  a  job.  It  was  not  entirely  un- 
expected and  for  some  years  he  had  been 
preparing  himself  for  it.  Yet  the  man  wasn't 
really  very  keen  for  the  job,  which  was  odd, 
for  it  was  a  good  job — as  jobs  go,  and  paid 
well:  twenty-two  million  dollars  a  year,  if 
you  reckon  the  dollar  at  its  par  value.  How- 
ever, the  man  in  question,  domestic  in  taste 
and  simple  in  desires,  preferred  a  quiet  home 
life  rather  than  the  public  life,  with  its  heavy 
responsibilities,  for  the  job  was  the  Kingship 
of  England. 

But  if  George  V,  "By  the  Grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British,  Do- 
minions Beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India"  was  not  par- 


Arthur  Nettleton 

ticularly  keen  to  reign,  no  one  can  deny  that 
since  he  inherited  the  kingly  position  he  has 
served  long,  ably,  and  faithfully,  and  that 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  steering  the  ship 
of  state  safely  through  perilous  years.  All  of 
which  his  loyal  subjects  hope  to  express  to 
him  when  they  celebrate  the  silver  jubilee 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  this  month. 

As  a  youngster — George  Ernest  Frederick 
Albert — later  to  become  George  V — had  but 
little  idea  that  he  would  ever  reign  as  King. 
His  elder  brother,  two  years  his  senior, 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  So  the  King's  early 


days  were  spent  largely  at  sea  in  the  royal 
navy — which  is  probably  the  reason  he  is  so 
fond  of  the  water  today.  As  a  cadet  he  made 
several  long  cruises,  one  around  the  world, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  on 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian  sta- 
tion. Some  years  later,  in  1890,  he  com- 
manded a  gunboat  in  these  same  waters. 

On  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  untimely 
death  in  1892,  Prince  George  became  the 
heir  presumptive  and  relinquished  his  life 
in  the  navy  to  prepare  for  the  greater  duties 
that  were  to  become  his  later  on  in  life. 
Created  Duke  of  York  in  1892  he  married 
in  1893  Princess  Victoria  Mary — who  had 
been  affianced  to  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence. 
King  Edward  VII  ascended  the  throne  in 


1901  and  Prince  George  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1903.  Prior  to  this  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  colonies  cementing  the 
ties  that  hound  them  to  the  Mother  Country 
— an  important  task,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
shown  in  the  colonies'  loyal  support  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  World  War. 

In  1910  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  and  took  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Empire — going  out  to  India 
for  the  coronation  at  Delhi  in  191 1. 

People  will  often  refer  to  the  Kingship 
as  a  mere  figurehead,  which  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  to  a  certain  extent  more 
or  less  true — but  if  the  King  be  a  figurehead 
he  is  nevertheless  an  extremely  busy,  entirely 
beloved,  and  heavily  burdened  figurehead. 

Three  faithful,  if  diminutive,  subjects  greet  their 
ruler,  who  celebrates  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  this  month,  as  he  takes  his  early 
morning  constitutional  in  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park 


Not  long  after  King  George's  accession,  the 
troubles  in  Ireland  came  to  a  head,  to  be  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  calamitous  World  War— when, 
if  ever,  Britain  needed  a  head  to  whom  her  people 
could  turn  for  guidance.  That  King  George  met  the 
responsibilities  splendidly  not  even  his  worst  critics 
can  deny.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  War,  the 
darker  days  of  industrial  unrest  and 
depression  that  followed,  His  Maj- 
esty, aided  by  his  loyal  consort,  met 
the  issue  squarely,  calmly,  and  well. 
Ministries  might  come  and  minis- 
tries might  fall,  but  His  Majesty  was 
ever  at  hand  to  bring  the  warring 
elements  together  and  help  guide 
his  country's  destinies.  So  grave  be- 
came the  official  responsibilities, 
however,  so  hard  did  His  Majesty 
labor  over  them  that  in  1928  he  fell 
ill  and  almost  died.  Fortunately  the 
Monarch  recovered  his  health — but 
only  after  many  months  of  careful 
convalescence. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  despite 
the  responsibilities  and  the  burdens 
of  state  that  he  has  had  to  bear,  His 
Majesty  at  heart  remains  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  who  finds  most  of  his 
pleasures  in  the  country?  He  him- 
self says  that  he  is  never  happier 
than  when  he  is  visiting  one  or  an- 
other of  his  country  estates,  where 
he  drops  much  of  the  formality  of 
his  exalted  office  and  becomes  the 
veritable  "country  squire."  And, 
like  a  true  country  squire,  the  British 
Sovereign  adopts  the  customs  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  is  resid- 
ing. So  when  he  goes  to  Balmoral 
House,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
he  wears  the  kilts  and  tartan  of  his 


George,  "By  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  King," 
likes  nothing  so  much  as  to  lay  down  the  cares  of  state 
and  take  an  active  part  in  sailing  his  famous  yacht, 
"Britannia"  (at  the  left)  or  going  for  a  canter  with 
his  stalwart  sons  on  the  grounds  of  Windsor  Castle 


clan;  the  meals  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Scotch  dishes  and  a  band  of  Scottish  pipers  play  be- 
fore and  during  the  meals. 

The  royal  estates  consist  of  some  35,000  acres,  a 
large  amount  for  Great  Britain.  The  Sandringham 
estate  alone  holds  12,000  acres  and  includes  no  fewer 
than  eight  villages,  whose  citizens  count  themselves 
lucky  to  be  tenants  of  His  Majesty. 

In  his  role  of  country  squire,  the 
King  plays  two  roles.    First  and 
foremost,  the  farmer  and  second  the 
mfk     sportsman.    A.I    Sandringham,  bui 
■  I      more  particularly  at  Windsor  are  fine 
mm      herds  of  cattle.  At  Windsor  Jerseys 
Ffl      predominate,  while  at  Sandringham 
J|h      the  livestock  also  includes  Lincoln 
Red  and  Red  Poll  breeds,  the  latter 
having  been  given  special  attention 
Wk  for  the  breed  is  a  native  of  the  neigh- 

r^fct^      borhood.    Cattle   from   the  Royal 
j^^k        Estates  are  exhibited  at  leading  cattle 
shows  throughout  Greal  Britain  and 
V        the  rosters  of  awards  at  the  Royal 
(\  Y  Agricultural  Society's  annual  show 

contains  the  King's  name  as  winner 
more  frequently  than  almost  any 
other  name. 

Breeding  fine  horses — both  for 
farming  and  racing — are  important 
activities    on    the    King's  estates. 
"Show"  horses  are  a  specialty  and 
Mis  Majesty's  horse,  "Field  Marshal 
the  Fifth"  won  special  distinction 
for  his  Royal  owner  in  1920.  When 
it  comes  to  horse  racing,  His  Maj- 
esty believes  that  many  owners  try 
out  their  animals,  and  in  some  few 
instances  even  allow  them  to  race, 
at  too  early  an  age.  So  his  horses 
never  undergo  trials  until  such  try- 
outs  can  be  undertaken  without  risk 
of  injury.  His  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  a  horse  is  that  of  an  expert  and  has  resulted 
in  many  notable  successes.  In  192S  his  three-year-old 
"Scuttle"  won  the  Thousand   Guineas  Cup  and 
"Limelight"  and  "Fox  Earth"  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction. It  was  a  particularly  appropriate  win  when 
His  Majesty's  entry  "Limelight"  won  the  Royal  Ascot 
race  in  1932.  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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A  New  Method  of  Mountain  Climbing 


.ecords  fall  yearly  in  almost  every  sport; 
generally  speaking  it  is  not  through  any 
betterment  in  the  human  machine  but  be- 
cause of  a  more  scientific  application  of  the 
power  available.  In  other  words,  an  im- 
proved technique,  both  as  regards  that  elusive 
quality  known  as  "good  form"  and  the  use 
and  adaptation  of  better  tools,  has  enabled 
us  to  exceed  the  performances  of  past  years. 

The  art,  or  craze  if  you  prefer,  of 
mountaineering  is  no  exception,  and  though 


the  veteran  mountaineer  may  grumble  at 
"steeple-jacking"  and  "blacksmith's  work," 
the  young  mountaineer  has  seized  avidly 
upon  the  new  technique  to  aid  his  ambition 
to  make  the  much  coveted  first  ascent  of  a 
virgin  face  or  ridge.  The  summits  of  the 
Alps,  and  incidentally  of  all  the  outlying 
ranges  in  Europe,  have  long  since  been  con- 
quered by  the  easy  routes,  and  the  game  is 
now  to  reach  them  in  the  most  difficult  pos- 
sible way  by  means  of  this  new  technique. 
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The  great  Alpine  Clubs  of  the  Continent 
number  their  adherents  literally  by  the  thou- 
sand, .1  large  majority  of  whom,  as  one  might 
suppose,  take  their  mountaineering  as  casu- 
ally as  the  "dub"  player  does  his  golf.  Under 
tin  leadership  of  a  competent  though  second- 
rate  guide,  or  a  skillful  amateur,  a  party  of 
friends  will  spend  a  ten-day  or  longer  vaca- 
tion in  the  mountains  doing  the  lesser  peaks 
by  the  easier  routes,  and  return  home  quite 
content  with  what  they  have  accomplished. 


There  are  three  schools  of  mountaineering  in  Europe  that  teach  the  new 
technique  of  rock  climbing,  where  by  the  use  of  nails  driven  into  the  face 
of  the  rock  and  ropes  one  can  ascend  the  almost  vertical  face  of  a  cliff. 
As  most  of  the  famous  peaks  have  been  climbed  in  the  usual  way,  young 
and  ardent  spirited  mountaineers  are  eagerly  adopting  the  new  method 


This  would  not  be  mountaineering  to  those 
young  and  ardent  spirits  who  frequent  the 
three  great  schools  of  European  rock  climb- 
ing, which  may  roughly  be  described  as  situ- 
ated in  the  English  Lake  District,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva,  and  at  Vienna. 
They  are  specialists  in  accomplishing  the  im- 
possible on  rock,  and  though  the  lover  of  the 
far-flung  ridges  and  mighty  glaciers  of  the 
High  Alps  may  sneer  at  them  as  gymnasts, 
in  his  heart  he  realizes  that  the  new  tech- 
nique actually  has  come  to  stay. 

The  problem  is  simply  stated.  You  have 
a  vertical  face  or  pitch  of  given  height  to  be 
surmounted,  in  which  an  actual  overhang 
may  be  incorporated.  Given  sufficient  hand- 
holds and  footholds,  or  merely  a  "jam- 
crack"  in  which  the  foot,  the  fingers,  or  even 
the  point  of  the  ice-axe  may  be  inserted, 
the  expert  will  get  himself  up  places  that 
to  the  uninitiated  appear  absolutely  impos- 
sible, and  that  with  comparative  ease.  Lack- 
ing this  complaisance  on  the  part  of  nature, 
artificial  aid  must  be  brought  to  bear  or  the 
climb  abandoned,  and  to  these  bold  hearts 
there  is  indeed  no  such  word  as  fail. 

The  tools  are  simple  enough.  One  needs 
two  ropes,  usually  of  the  "laid"  not  woven 
variety,  of  about  eleven  millimeter,  or  half- 
inch  size,  and  made  of  the  very  best  Italian 
or  Manila  hemp.  Their  length  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  of  the  climb,  but 
they  are  generally  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
long.  The  ice-axe  is  best  left  at  home  6n 
these  expeditions,  and  in  its  stead  a  small 
hammer  pointed  at  one  end  is  taken,  such  as 
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you  see  dangling  from  the  belt  ol 
i he  climber  on  the  vertical  face  in 
the  picture.  This  is  to  drive — into 
such  crevices  as  may  be  found — iron 
spikes  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  made 
with  an  eye.  You  may,  and  probably 
will  if  the  climb  be  long,  need  a 
bagful  of  these.  They  are  hand- 
hammered  out  of  one  piece  of  metal, 
preferably  wrought  iron;  the  shank, 
which  is  Hat,  may  be  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  eye,  or  at  right-angles 
to  it.  You  will  find  both  varieties  of 
use,  as  the  crevices  in  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted  may  be  horizontal  or 
vertical.  The  butt  end  of  the  shank 
extends  to  just  beyond  the  eye,  so 
that  the  ring  need  not  be  struck; 
the  long  end,  of  course,  is  pointed.  These 
devices  are  also  stamped  out  of  a  flat  sheet 
of  aluminum  and,  though  luxurious  because 
of  their  light  weight,  are  costly  and  no  more 
use!  til  than  the  others.  To  attach  the  rope  to 
these  irons  you  will  need  a  number  of  "cari- 
biner"  rings,  oval  or  pear-shaped.  One  side 
of  the  ring  has  a  hinged  section  controlled 
by  a  spring.  The  section  opens  inward;  the 
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"other  end"  of  the  hinged  section  fits  into  a 
notch.  These  in  addition  to  a  clear  head,  a 
stout  heart,  and,  incidentally,  soft-soled  shoes 
of  cloth,  rope,  rubber,  or  felt,  according  to 
the  variety  of  rock  surface,  are  all  you  need. 

The  accompanying  pictures  were  taken 
on  the  Rax,  near  Vienna.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred routes  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty  offer 
the    novice    every    opportunity    to  learn 
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quickly.  In  surmounting  a  vertical  pitch,  or  an  overhang  by  this 
method,  the  two  climbers  use  both  ropes,  one  end  to  each.  An 
iron  is  driven  in  by  the  leader  as  high  as  he  can  reach.  He  then 
puts  one  rope  into  the  "caribiner"  ring,  and  attaches  the  latter  to 
the  eye  of  the  iron.  The  second  man  then  pulls  on  that  rope,  the 
leader  leans  back  and  out  against  it,  and  wal\s  up  to  the  iron. 
Bracing  his  feet,  or  both  feet  and  knees  against  the  rock  face,  he 
reaches  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  drives  in  another  iron.  To  this 
he  attaches  the  second  rope  with  another  ring.  The  second  man 
then  tautens  this  one  also,  and  gradually  releases  the  first  (the 
ring  on  this  can  then  be  detached),  and  the  leader  is  half  pulled 
and  half  creeps  as  described  above  up  to  the  second  iron,  and  so  on. 
It's  pretty  hard  work,  and  uses  much  time;  but  it  has  the  great 
virtue  of  attaining  the  otherwise  unattainable. 

The  same  method,  with  necessary  variations,  makes  possible 
horizontal  movements,  or  traverses,  across  the  face  of  a  cliff.  In 
vertical  climbing,  when  the  leader  has  reached  a  good  stance,  he 
will  have  to  assist  the  second  man  with  the  rope,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  described  above.  The  latter,  instead  of  merely  unsnapping 
the  ring  and  rope  from  the  lower  spike,  will  pull  it  out  of  the 
crack  if  possible,  thus  economizing  material. 

To  descend  such  places,  one  must  sacrifice  an  iron,  and  often  a 
ring.  The  rope  is  pulled  to  its  middle  through  the  ring,  the  ends 
knotted  together  and  thrown  down.  The  bight  is  then  passed 
down  between  the  legs,  up  across  the  front  of  the  chest  and  around 
the  back  of  the  shoulders.  You  then  "sit"  on  the  rope  and  slide 
down,  holding  the  fixed  or  upper  end  in  your  right  hand  and 
bracing  your  feet  against  the  rock  wall.  The  free  end,  held  in  your 
left  hand,  can  be  used  to  control  the        (Continued  on  page $S) 
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"The  purpose  of  travel  is  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  to  compose 
the  outward  manners" 


T 


.Hus,  the  Gentleman's  Guide  on  His  Tour 
Through  France  in  the  Year  ijjo.  A  very 
commendable  purpose,  I  must  say,  and  neatly 
put,  and  the  Gentleman  further  promises 
advice  on  the  proper  way  to  get  about  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  decent  and  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman without  "spending  too  much  money 
in  the  country  of  his  natural  enemy."  Rather 
more  prudent,  to  be  sure,  than  many  young 
men  of  the  day. 

No  young  blood,  it  appears,  was  fit  to 
enter  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  society  with- 
out having  taken  the  Grand  Tour.  That 
particular  jaunt  meant  something  in  the 
18th  century.  It  was  considered  useless,  and 
seldom  undertaken,  unless  in  the  company  of 
a  competent  tutor,  and  for  the  duration  of 
at  least  three  years.  However,  as  it  was  to 
cover  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  give  the  young  man  something 
more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
life,  language,  letters,  art,  music,  drama,  archi- 
tecture, system  of  government,  social  and  re- 
ligious customs,  and  the  fashions  in  manners 
and  dress  of  each  country,  three  years  does 
not  seem  a  bit  too  long.  Nor  does  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  Grand  Tour  in 
the  best  manner  could  cost  a  fond  parent, 
seem  quite  so  appalling  when  one  considers 
the  establishments  necessary  to  these  young 
dandies,  the  trifling  gifts  of  Dresden  tea  sets 
and  diamond  shoe  buckles  that  were  made 
to  one's  host,  and  always,  in  each  place  the 
best  masters  of  dancing,  fencing,  writing, 
speech,  and  the  Classics. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  book  by  that 
eminent  traveler,  Count  Leopold  von  Berch- 


told,  An  Essay  to  direct  and 
extend  the  Inquiries  of  Patri- 
otic Travelers;  with  further 
Observations  on  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Life,  Health 
and  Prosperity  of  the  unex- 
perienced in  their  Journies  by 
Land  and  Sea,  he  endeavored 
to  master  the  most  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  young  per- 
son intending  to  travel,  "National  Law,  His- 
tory, Mineralogy,  Perspective,  Geography, 
Languages,  Drawing  (the  art  of  drawing  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  as  well  as  one  of 
the  politest  accomplishments  a  traveler  can 
possess),  Swimming,  Medicine,  Music  (a 
competent  skill  in  this  art  will,  on  many 
occasions,  be  far  more  useful  to  a  traveler 
than  he  can  imagine.  A  portable  instrument, 
as  for  instance  a  German  flute,  is  preferable 
to  a  larger  one)."  The  Count  further  recom- 
mends a  journal  in  cypher  and  letters.  Thank 
fortune  for  the  almost  invariable  habit  of 
journal  keeping.  It  is  from  these  intimate 
documents  that  we  get  the  delicious  pictures 
of  life  on  the  Continent  in  its  more  relaxed 
poses,  and  of  England  itself.  Small  wonder 
they  felt  the  need  of  a  journey  somewhere, 
if  only  for  a  change  of  stench  which,  we  are 
solemnly  told  was  on  certain  days,  so  violent 
in  London  that  the  windows  of  Parliament 
had  actually  to  be  kept  closed. 

With  the  above  mentioned  accomplish- 
ments tucked  carefully  away,  the  young 
traveler  looked  about  him  for  a  veritable 
pearl  among  men  to  act  as  tutor  and  servant 
since  "a  traveler  exposes  himself  to  many 
inconveniences  if  he  cannot 
depend  upon  the  fidelity, 
sobriety,  secrecy,  intrepidity, 
and  aversion  to  illicit  and 
dangerous   amusements  of 
his  servant.  A  servant  se- 
lected to  accompany  a  gen- 
tleman on  his  travels  should 
be    conversant    with  the 
French  language,  write  a 
quick  hand,  know  a  little 
surgery,  and  to  bleed  well  if 
his  master  should  meet  with 
an  accident." 

To  this  paragon  were 
left  all  details;  packing  the 
portmanteaux,  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty  of  them, 
and  one  or  two  sole  leather 
trunks,  the  hat  boxes,  the 
writing  desk  in  its  case,  the 
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boxes  to  contain  a  prodigious  number  of 
books,  all  especially  bound  in  Morocco,  and 
tooled  with  the  family  crest;  stowing  all  of 
this  paraphernalia  on  the  post  chaise  which 
would,  God  and  the  villainous  muddy  roads 
willing,  get  them  to  Dover  in  time  for  the 
night  boat:  arranging  for  their  passage,  and 
in  the  morning  when  they  should  have 
landed  at  Calais,  ordering  the  breakfast  in 
the  luxury  of  the  Lion  DArgent,  whose 
lavender  scented  feather  beds  were  no  less 
famous  than  its  parsley  omelette  and  filet  of 
sole,  with  which  and  some  passable  coffee, 
Sterne  once  made  a  very  fair  breakfast  on 
his  Sentimental  Journey. 

After  a  short  rest  to  recover  his  land  legs, 
if  the  crossing  had  been  accompanied  as  was 
usual,  by  a  stiffish  breeze,  the  young  traveler 
stepped  into  the  cobbled  courtyard  to  super- 
intend the  disposition  of  his  mountain  of 
luggage,  giving  his  particular  attention  to 


the  case  containing  his  bottle  of  "best  French  brandy, 
ditto  vinegar,  ditto  Peruvian  balsam,  ditto  spirit  of 
salmiac,  against  the  fits."  Intent  upon  the  business 
at  hand,  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  a  "gentleness 
of  manners,  an  engaging  address,  and  an  insinuating 
behavior  as  these  are  real  and  solid  advantages,"  he 
settled  his.  silver  laced  black  traveling  hat  at  a 
slightly  more  supercilious  angle,  and  wrapping  his 
long  gray  cloak  closely  about  him,  he  stepped  into 
his  chaise,  noting  with  just  a  touch  of  satisfaction 
the  truly  Continental  way  in  which  the  lace  ruffle 
fell  against  the  slender  hand  that  held  a  Malacca 
stick.  The  crack  of  the  postillion's  whip,  and  they 
were  off,  in  the  direction  of  Amiens;  four  horses, 
the  very  best,  two  postillions  and  the  young  gentle- 
man's servant  on  horseback;  the  brilliant  yellow 
coach  with  its  scarlet  wheels  reeling  perilously  along 
the  rutty  road  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

Reaching  Abbeville  in  the  afternoon,  after  rest- 
ing the  horses  and  indulging  in  a  glass  of  cognac, 
young  milord  decided  to  press  on  to  Amiens  that 
night.  The  famous  cathedral  there,  being  the  first 
he  had  seen,  received  perhaps  a  little  more  awed 
attention  that  he  deigned  to  bestow  on  others,  not 
yet  having  learned  to  wonder  at  little  and  admire 
nothing  openly.  Eager  as  he  was,  though  he  strove 
to  conceal  it,  to  reach  Paris,  it  would  never  have 
done  not  to  stop  at  Chantilly  and  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  intricacies  of  beauty  which  M.  le  Notre 
had  brought  to  the  forest,  its  fountains,  vistas,  cas- 
cades, steps,  and  alleys,  if  only  for  comparison  with 


the  greatest  spectacles  and  grandeurs  of  Versailles. 

Arrived  in  Paris  at  last,  he  immediately  went 
about  finding  a  place  to  establish  his  menage.  Hav- 
ing selected  a  good  address  in  the  rue  Jacob,  since 
his  character  and  consequently  his  fortune  absolutely 
depended  upon  the  company  he  kept  and  the  turn 
he  took  in  Paris,  his  first  concern  was  to  present 
the  many  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  beau  monde,  which  his  family  had  been 
careful  to  obtain  for  him  before  leaving  London; 
and  his  next  to  acknowledge  the  consequent  flood 
of  invitations.  Forgetful  that  he  is  to  so  divide  his 


time  between  useful  occupations  and  elegant  pleas- 
ures so  as  to  gain  the  most  from  each,  he  engages 
himself  for  operas,  balls,  suppers,  and  evenings  of 
gay  conversation  in  polite  and  cheerful  companies; 
he  promises  to  dine  with  this  or  that  great  arbiter 
of  fashion,  to  attend  an  assembly  at  the  Prince 
Conti's,  to  wait  upon  the  ruling  beauty  of  the  day. 
And  somewhere  he  must  crowd  in  visits  of  explora- 
tion to  St.  Germain,  to  St.  Cloud,  to  the  Trianon, 
and  a  drive  through  Passy,  where  he  might  easily 
have  caught  sight  of  a  dumpy  little  figure  in  brown 
strolling  in  a  garden,  and  been  told  that  he  was 
the  American  ambassador,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  have  attended  the  theatrical  pres- 
entations, which  were  excellent,  since  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  the  comedies  of 
Moliere  were  considered  "admirable  lessons  for  the 
heart  and  head."  For  the  heart,  mind  you. 

After  three  months  or  so,  when  he  has  learned 
which  white  hands  to  sigh  over,  had  his  portrait 
done  by  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  finally  made  his  plans 
for  traversing  France,  had  his  wit  developed  and 
sharpened,  and  his  manners  improved  by  the  gentle 
art  of  aping;  he  set  out  for  Avignon  in  a  small 
well-hung  carriage,  perfectly  upholstered  in  wine- 
colored  velvet,  with  considerably  more  French  to 
his  credit,  and  quite  a  pleasing  picture  of  himself, 
as  a  man  of  perfect  poise,  great  sense  and  pleasure, 
to  urge  him  to  further  glories  on  his  tour. 

The  roads  of  France  being  better  than  most  of 
the  day,  indeed  the  one  to  Orleans  was  paved  all 


the  way,  he  could  hope  to  reach  Avignon  within  the 
week,  and  from  there  to  Lyons  was  a  matter  of  only 
three  days  in  the  diligence  par  eau.  None  of  the 
great  churches  escaped  his  by  now  accustomed  eye, 
all  the  private  hotels  and  palaces,  so  influenced  by 
Mansard,  all  the  public  edifices  came  in  for  his 
scrutiny.  He  must  get  to  Bordeaux  to  see  the  new 
City  Hall,  and  from  there  to  Lourdes,  not  yet  a 
shrine,  and  then  down  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  the 
bustli  ng  seaport  of  Lisbon,  its  harbor  a  forest  of 
masts,  the  dazzling  white  houses  and  palaces,  its 
many  church  spires  rising  pink  and  yellow  against 
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the  sky,  flowers  climbing  to  the  balconies  and 
orange  groves  perfuming  the  air,  all  a  grate- 
ful sight  to  the  weary  traveler,  tired  of  the 
confines  of  a  swaying  coach. 

Driving  in  the  company  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  who  mercifully  welcomed  his 
countryman  into  his  home,  to  the  great  white 
marble  aqueduct,  which  supplied  all  Lisbon 
with  water,  was  one  of  many  pleasant  excur- 
sions. One  of  the  aims  supposedly  of  travel 
was  to  see  the  public  works,  bridges,  hospi- 
tals, mad  houses,  schools,  and  institutions  of 
each  country,  ostensibly  for  comparison  with 
an  eye  to  the  betterment  of  same  at  home, 
when  the  traveler  should  have  reaped  the 
reward  of  these  years  of  arduous  travel,  and 
be  found  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
doubtless  benefiting  his  country  no  end.  But 
too  many  of  the  colossal  dinners  with  which 
the  Portuguese  saw  fit  to  entertain  their 
guests  decided  the  travelers  upon  a  hasty  de- 
parture for  Spain,  for  their  digestions'  sake. 

Two  mules  were  hired,  in  addition  to  the 
horses,  and  a  driver  who  agreed  to  conduct 


them  safely  to  Madrid  in  fifteen  days,  across 
the  desolate  mountainous  country  where 
thirty  leagues  a  day  was  very  fair  going. 
Occasionally  the  inn  where  they  were  to 
spend  the  night  was  little  more  than  a  barn; 


fifty  or  sixty  mules  in  one  end  and  the  kitchen 
in  the  other.  Above  was  a  loft  with  the  cor- 
ners boarded  off  as  sleeping  compartments. 
The  young  gentleman  was  forced  to  wrap 
himself  in  his  great  coat  and  sit  up  on  a  chair 


for  the  night,  tootling  mournfully  upon  his 
German  flute  some  little  thing  of  Mozart's. 
At  dawn  he  was  on  the  road,  thanking 
heaven  for  a  well-cushioned  coach. 

Putting  down  the  Portuguese  as  hard 
living  barbarians,  though  brilliant  and  cor- 
dial, Spain,  even  the  border  town  of  Badajoz, 
was  a  relief.  The  haughty  carriage  of  the 
Spaniard,  his  chilling  reserve  and  dignity 
surpassing  anything  he  had  met  so  far,  gave 
the  youth  another  leaf  in  his  deportment 
notebook.  They  drove  through  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  with  its  hundreds  of  flocks 
of  sheep,  but  not  until  they  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  Madrid  did  they  catch  sight  of 
a  human  soul.  Just  outside  of  the  city  they 
came  upon  a  Spanish  family  of  rank,  travel- 
ing. The  ladies  and  female  attendants  in  an 
enormous  heavy  old  coach,  carved  and  gilded 
to  the  last  inch,  drawn  by  eight  mules  whose 
drivers  walked  beside  them,  the  gentlemen 
and  male  servants  on  horseback  before  and 
behind  the  coach,  made  quite  a  startling 
though  slow  moving  cavalcade. 

Madrid,  with  its  numerous  towers  and 
cupolas  promised  well,  and  "several  large 
edifices  not  wholly  deficient  in  taste  struck 
the  sight."  The  Prado,  where  the  fashion- 
able world  strolled  or  drove  daily,  was  espe- 
cially delightful;  the  gaudy  coaches  filled 
with  black  robed  ladies  twittering  behind 
their  fans,  returning  the  many  salutations 
of  the  gentlemen  ogling  them  from  the 
promenade.  A  vivid,  melancholy,  mysteri- 
ous, romantic,  and  dramatic  people  whom 
Goya  was  capturing  in  his  canvases,  perform- 


ing daily  in  a  most  conventional  carnival. 

In  Barcelona  they  disposed  of  the  carriage 
and  proceeded  by  ship  to  Alicant  and  from 
there  on  mule-back  they  toiled 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
Granada.  There  they  hired  a 
small  carriage  with  the  eternal 
mules  and  were  off  for  Gibraltar 
and  a  ship  for  Naples. 

Having  no  particular  inten- 
tion to  "see  Naples  and  then 
die"  the  young  traveler  looked 
forward  to  enjoying  to  the  ut- 
most the  brilliant  gaiety  and 
excellent  amusement  he  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  he  had  left  for- 
ever in  Paris.  His  troublesome 
passage  across  Spain  having 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
"attend  nicely  to  the  ruffles  on 
his  linen,  be  scrupulously  clean 
about  his  person,  and  avail  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  for  a 
bath,"  these  were  his  immediate 
interests  before  watching  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  sur- 
veying the  magnificent  churches 
and  public  buildings  for  which 
Naples  is  distinguished,  and 
domesticating  himself,  laying  aside  his  Eng- 
lish coldness  and  formality  and  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  high-hearted  city, 
indifferent  to  the  volcanic  growlings  so  close 
at  hand.  When  he  had  purchased  a  "pair  of 
villainous  yellow  gloves,"  heard  the  tragic 
themes  of  Monteverde  at  the  Teatro  San 
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Carlo  and  drunk  gallons  of  coffee  in  the 
innumerable  little  coffee  houses,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  there 
to  examine  all  the  curi- 
osities so  recently  recov- 
ered to  a  most  surprised 
world.  From  Naples  to 
Rome  was  a  mere  five  days. 
Once  there  the  time  wait- 


ing for  the  moon  to  light  the  Colosseum  to 
its  tn  ditional  perfection  was  passed  in  "view- 
ing the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
with  a  classical  spirit,  and  buying  also  the 
prints  and  explanations  of  all  those  re- 
spectable remains  of  Roman  grandeur"  to 
compare  them  with  the  originals.    In  the 


Imperial  City  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  Eng- 
lish made  it  difficult  "to 
associate  only  with  the 
best  Roman  companies." 
Through  the  hill  towns 
to  Florence  to  sit  in  the 
Boboli  Gardens  and  listen 
to  the  thousand  bells  of 
the  city.  Here  the  young 
student  employed  his 
mornings  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  language,  for 
it  was  taught  and  spoken 
in  its  purest  form.  With 
a  bow  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  he  packed  up  his 
gay  waistcoats  and  took 
flight  for  Venice. 

With  her  Oriental 
possessions  stripped  from 
her,  Venice  may  have 
been  only  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  but  she  still  had  her 
glamorous  past  firmly  attached  to  her.  The 
most  brilliant  entertainments,  certainly  the 
most  fun,  were  the  great  fiestas  in  which 
the  world  and  his  wife  joined;  and  anything 
would  serve  as  reason  enough  to  have  a 
fiesta.  The  canals  reflected  the  myriad  little 
lights  from  the  gold  and  silver  prowed  gon- 
dolas laden  with  the  brightest  and  best 
Venice  had  to  offer  gowned  in  silver  gauze, 
and  escorted  by  as  many  black  cloaked  gen- 
tlemen as  they  could  muster.  Everywhere 
the  little  lights,  music  on  the  water,  laughter 
and  roses.  Hearts  and  flowers!  No  other 
place  was  so  singular  as  Venice,  nor  during 
a  carnival  so  showy.  It  was  all  so  flamboy- 
ant, and  where  to  find  the  time  for  his  neces- 


sary classical  studies  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
dissipation  of  masques,  ridotto,  operas,  etc. 
Here  in  the  heart  of  a  musical  country, 
where  singing,  fiddling,  and  piping  were 
not  only  the  common  topics  of  conversation 
but  almost  the  principal  objects  of  attention, 
it  might  have  been  trying  to  obey  Lord 
Chesterfield's  advice,  "If  you  love  music, 
hear  it;  go  to  operas,  concerts,  and  pay  fid- 
dlers to  play  to  you;  but  I  insist  upon  your 
neither  piping  nor  fiddling  yourself.  It  puts 
a  gentleman  in  a  very  frivolous  contemptible 
light."  What  were  Paris  and  its  fripperies, 


Rome  and  her  antiquities  to  all  this  irides- 
cence? And  what  could  Vienna,  whither  he 
was  bound,  offer? 

The  two  or  three  months  allotted  to  each 
great  city,  in  Vienna,  at  the  most  Baroque 
period  of  its  fascination,  were  easily  length- 
ened to  four.  Long  enough  to  make  love 
effectively  to  the  prettiest  of  the  young  ma- 
trons of  the  court,  each  of  whom  was  eagerly 
trying  to  attach  the  young  Englishman  to 
herself.  Affairs  of  the  heart  were  definitely 
expected  and  came  quickly  from  bud  to 
flower  in  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  the 
elegant  satin  upholstered,  Imperial  City.  It 
was  all  pretty  lush,  though  doubtless  the 
languishing  was  not  lengthy,  when  the 
young  gallant  had  departed,  bearing  with 
him  a  tremendous  number  of  jeweled 
trinkets  given  him  by  these  same  young 
matrons  of  the  court,  trophies  which  they 
had  won  at  the  Imperial  Archery  contests, 
in  which  the  men  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  role  of  spectator.  These  little  af- 
fairs were  designed  not  so  much  as  demon- 
strations of  skill  as  to  show  off  the  ladies' 
charms  as  enticingly  as  possible. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Vienna  he  had 
ordered  an  especially  made  sleeping  coach 
to  be  painted  pale  cafe  au  lait  color  with 
lemon-yellow  wheels,  gray  livery  for  his 
coachman,  and  had  had  his  luggage  renewed 
after  the  Viennese  fashion  in  dark  leather 
with  brass  bindings.  He  sent  his  coach  ahead 
to  Ratisbon  and  himself  dallied  along  the 
Danube  on  a  houseboat.  These  delightful 
little  vessels  had  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
palace,  even  a  porcelain  stove  in  every  cham- 
ber. They  were  rowed  by  twelve  men,  and 
with  amazing  swiftness  passed  a  vast  variety 
of  prospects,  the  handsome  palaces  of  a  pop- 
ulous city,  such  as  the  great  towns  of  Lintz 
and  Passau,  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
most  romantic  solitude. 

After  a  long  succession  of  the  small 
courts  of  Germany;  Hanover,  Dresden, 
(where  the  wise  youth  would  be  certain  to 
purchase  a  tea  set,  and  have  it  sent  to  his 
Mamma  as  a  token      {Continued  on  page  60) 
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KER  ARVOR  — The  Snowden  Fahnestock  Residence 


While  not  an  exact  reproduction 
of  any  particular  house  in  France, 
"Ker  Arvor,"  the  residence  of 
Snowden  Fahnestock,  Esq,,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  named  from  the 
village  in  France  where  Mr. 
Fahnestock's  regiment  was  quar- 
tered during  the  war,  was  in- 
spired by  the  architecture  of 
France  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV 


Russell  &  Clinton,  Architects 
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BIRDS 


or 


DECORATION 


Emily  Kimbrough 


n  Philadelphia  a  group  of  women  who 
love  and  collect  birds  meet  twice  a  month  at 
the  house  of  a  member.  They  lunch  there, 
and  then  they  talk  about  birds.  No  two  of 
them  display  their  birds  in  the  same  way, 
yet  each  one  has  increased  her  enjoyment  of 
them  by  including  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  decorative  plan.  For  birds  can  and 
should  fill  a  double  role  in  the  household. 
Primarily  they  are  and  always  will  be  pets, 
but  to  our  enjoyment  of  them  as  pets  is 
added  another  function — they  are  pleasing 
not  only  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye  as  well. 
Their  gaily  colored  plumage  is  no  less  a  de- 
light than  is  their  sweet  song.  But  all  too 
few  people  take  full  advantage  of  the  birds' 
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At  "Indian  Council  Rock,"  her  country  home  in 
Newtown,  Pa.,  Mrs.  George  Tyler  hangs  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  bird  cage  containing  a  canary 
as  a  color  note  in  the  treatment  of  the  window.  * 
The  statue  at  the  left  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Tyler 


coloring  in  connection  with  the  decor  of 
the  house.  The  bird  loving  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia who  foregather  semi-monthly  know 
otherwise.  The  birds  have  their  definite 
function  in  their  homes  and  the  cages  must 
conform  to  the  decoration  of  the  house 
itself  or  at  least  of  several  rooms. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Robert  Glendinning 
has  not  confined  her  birds  to  an  existence 
in  one  room.  She  herself  designed  two 
attractive  tall  cages  on  wheels.  These  can 
be  placed  back  to  back,  to  make  one  octag- 
onal piece  of  great  distinction  or  they  can 
be  used  separately.  The  cages  are  Chinese 
Chippendale  in  character  and  yet  have  a 
distinct  feeling  of  modern  conception. 
Again  they  might  be  from  some  old  Per- 
sian mosaic.  When  live  birds  in  flashing 
colors  are  moving  constantly,  breaking  up 
patterns  into  new  arrangements  of  shades 
and  light,  they  do  not  settle  themselves  nor 
their  background  into  the  static  qualifica- 
tions of  one  period,  but  make  a  constantly 
shifting  kaleidoscope  of  all  periods. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Glendinning  separates 
the  sections  of  her  cage  into  two  panels, 
and  places  one  against  each  end  of  a  long 
bow  window  in  her  dining  room.  There 
the  patterns  are  apt  to  shift  quite  violently, 
because  every  bird  is  allowed  out  of  his 
cage,  while  the  family  is  at  breakfast.  All 
the  birds  are  perfectly  tame,  enjoy  them- 
selves hugely,  and  return  to  their  cages 
philosophically,  even  happily,  when  break- 
fast is  over.  Then,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
cages  is  rolled  into  the  big  sunroom  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Later  in  the  day  the 
pair  may  lighten  the  drawing  room.  Wher- 
ever Mrs.  Glendinning  is  apt  to  be  at  a 
particular  time  of  day  is  the  likeliest  place 
to  look  for  the  birds. 

Once  she  and  Colonel  Glendinning  de- 
vised a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque 
background  for  their  birds,  with  the  icjea 
of  bringing  contrasting  color  into  the 
garden.  The  result  was  almost  disastrous. 
They  completely  encompassed  a  large  tree 
just  off  the  terrace  and  sunroom  with  the 
wire  and  framework  of  a  gigantic  bird 
cage.  The  birds  were  to  have  the  entire 
tree  for  their  territory,  and  the  family,  this 
enchanting  vista  for  its  enjoyment. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
first  rain  brought  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Glen- 
dinning dow  n  to  the  tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  blankets,  umbrellas,  any- 
thing that  would  stop  the  downpour  from 
annihilating  the  delicate  residents.  With 
flashlights  they  caught  as  many  as  possible 
and  brought  them  into  the  house.  The  next 
week  they  nursed  the  ones  which  had  caught 
cold,  including  themselves.  The  third  rain 
of  the  summer  found  the  birds  all  housed 


permanently  indoors.  They  will  never  again  be  part  of 
a  landscape  gardening  scheme.  They  are  features  of  in- 
terior decoration,  and  should  be  considered  as  such. 

Mrs.  Glendinning  never  returns  from  a  trip  without 
additions  to  her  collection.  She  has  brought  back  safely 
a  dozen  birds  at  a  time  from  abroad.  She  is,  in  fact,  she 
declares,  a  better  and  more  contented  traveler  if  she  has 
with  her  some  five  or  six  birds.  Colonel  Glendinning 
aids  her  and  adds  to  the  collection  frequently,  although 
she  discounts  the  time  when  he  painted  up  a  sparrow 
and  gravely  presented  it  to  her  as  a  specimen  no  orni- 
thologist had  been  able  to  identify. 

Mrs.  Strieker  Coles  goes  into  her  bird  room  at  sunrise 
every  summer  morning.  Her  birds  are  friendliest  then, 
and,  she  says,  full  of  charm.  Moreover,  their  first  chirp- 
ings and  awakening  in  soft  ruffled  rows  on  their  perches, 
while  the  sun  slips  into  one  corner  of  the  long  window, 
is  a  sight  she  cannot  bear  to  miss.  The  sun  never  leaves 
that  window  until  it  sets,  and  so  the  bird  room  is  a 
bright  patch  of  light  and  color  and  cheerfulness  in  the 
house  the  whole  day  through. 

The  room  used  to  be  a  conservatory  off  the  dining 
room,  rather  stuffy,  seldom  used.  Mrs.  Coles  had  a 
canary  which  she  kept  in  the  well-known  gilded  cage. 
The  cage  did  not  hang  in  the  conservatory.  It  hung  on 
the  Coles'  yacht,  because  Mrs.  Coles  has  always  loved 
pets,  and  could  find  no  others  who  could  survive  a  life 
at  sea.  When  the  Coles  grew  tired  of  the  boat,  and  sold 
her,  Mrs.  Coles  still  kept  the  canary  and  brought  it  back 
to  hang  in  the  conservatory.  Then  there  was  another  to 
keep  it  company,  and  a  pair,  because  they  had  been  so 
fascinating  in  the  bird  store,  and  still  another  because 
the  bird  store  man  telephoned  that  one  had  just  arrived 
that  was  beautiful,  and  so  tame.  Finally  the  conservatory 
was  pushed  out  altogether,  until  all  that  remains  of  it 
now  is  an  ever-present  bunch  of  laurel  which  is  always 
kept  hanging  in  the  big  cages. 

The  cages  themselves  are  of  special  design.  They  are 
very  simple  in  order  more  easily  to  keep  scrupulously 
scrubbed,  and  they  are  large  enough  to  house  several 
varieties  of  birds  together.  The  housing  problem  is  itself 
a  delicate  one.  Certain  birds  will  live  happily  together; 
another  will  fight  or  be  the  victim  of  a  volunteer  militia 
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Mrs.  Robert  Glendinning,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  keeps  her  feathered  pets  in  two  large  lacquer 
cages,  which  can  be  used  separately  or  as  a  single  unit,  as  in  the  illustration  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Designed  with  flat  bacjc  and  angled  front,  they  are  on  wheels  and  can  be 
moved  about  as  desired  from  room  to  room  either  to  catch  the  sunshine  or  aid  the  decor 


instantly  organized  upon  its  arrival, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  exterminat- 
ing him.  The  kind  of  bird  has  noth- 
ing in  the  world  to  do  with  whether 
he  will  adjust  himself  to  other  defin- 
ite varieties  or  not.  His  tempera- 
ment is  the  only  thing  that  will  de- 
cide it  for  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

The  only  possible  way,  therefore, 
to  introduce  a  newcomer  into  the 
neighborhood,  is  to  insert  him  care- 
fully, and  with  soft  cries  of  intro- 
duction to  the  older  residents.  Then 
he  must  be  watched,  and  not  left 
alone  until  his  popularity  is  thor- 
oughly determined.  The  slightest 
negligence,  and  the  desperate  little 
alien  will  be  found  pecked  to  death 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  On  the 
other  hand,  attachments  will  spring 
up  between  birds  of  utterly  different 
varieties,  until  any  separation  is  al- 
most intolerable  for  them. 

Mrs.  Coles  has  over  thirty  birds, 
and  she  knows  each  one  intimately. 
Kim  is  a  blue-winged  bulbul  from 
India.  He  is  very  tame,  and  very 
vain.  When  he  is  allowed  out  of  the 
cage,  and  that  happens  every  day,  he 
goes  instandy  to  a  mirror  in  the 
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dining  room.  There  he  preens  himself  and 
sings  his  very  heart  out.  Ordinarily,  he  is 
docility  itself  when  asked  to  return,  but  oc- 
casionally is  carried  a  litde  beyond  himself 
by  his  own  arias,  and  pas  seuls  before  the 
mirror.  He  will  fly  directly  to  the  door  of 
the  cage,  and  then  swoop  tantalizingly  away. 
Mrs.  Coles  goes  quiedy  to  a  cabinet  in  one 
corner  of  the  bird  room,  and  takes  out  a 
hand  mirror  from  one  of  the  drawers.  Kim 
sees  it  instandy,  rushes  to  sit  on  her  shoul- 
der where  he  may  delight  in  his  reflection 
again,  and  is  transferred  to  his  cage,  with 
the  mirror  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a  reward. 

Some  bird  fanciers,  Mrs.  Coles  reports, 
use  nets  to  capture  their  pets  after  they  have 
been  allowed  to  fly  about  the  room.  Mrs. 
Coles  thinks  that  this  never  allows  them  to 
become  really  tame,  because  their  freedom  is 
always  associated  with  the  terror  of  the  net. 
And  when  you  see  a  bird,  she  says,  with  his 
beak  half  open,  he  is  in  such  panic  that  he  is 
scarcely  able  to  breathe. 

The  photographer  approached  the  big 
cage  and  set  up  his  lights.  "Look  at  that 
fellow,"  he  said  admiringly,  "he  wants  to 
fight  me." 

"No,"  Mrs.  Coles  told  him,  "he  is  des- 
perately frightened,  that's  why  his  beak  is 
open.  He  is  panting.  A  great  many  people 
mistake  that  for  a  cute  trick,  and  stick  a 
finger  in  to  be  pecked  at.  They  ought  to  go 
away  or  be  as  still  as  possible.  A  bird  can 
really  die  of  fright."  The  photographer, 
having  learned  his  lesson,  finished  his  plates 
with  lightning  speed  and  no  further  sound. 


Sammy  is  a  Shamathrush  from  India.  He 
is  also  very  tame,  and  has  a  wide  repertoire 
of  song.  He  can  likewise  do  imitations. 
These  performances  are,  however,  a  great 
exasperation  to  his  friends  since  he  can 
duplicate  the  song  of  every  one  of  them. 

Sammy  is  au  fond,  however,  an  old  school 
conservative.  He  resents  change  fiercely.  A 
newspaper  left  on  the  floor  of  the  bird  room 
one  day  after  the  cages  had  been  cleaned 
drove  him  to  a  fury.  Members  of  the  house- 
hold came  from  all  directions  to  see  what 
the  shouting  was  for.   Someone  suggested 


removing  the  newspaper,  more  for  appear- 
ance than  for  Sammy.  Sammy  quieted  in- 
stantly, and  broke  into  a  luscious  song  of 
satisfaction  and  triumph. 

He  flies  about  the  dining  room  while  the 
family  is  at  breakfast,  and  his  favorite  perch 
is  the  handle  of  a  large  sugar  bowl  on  the 
tea  table.  On  the  morning  after  a  large  tea, 
when  the  table  had  not  been  returned  from 
the  drawing  room,  Sammy  was  intolerable. 
Mrs.  Coles  still  shudders  when  she  talks 
about  it.  He  flew  back  and  forth,  she  says,  - 
screeching  until  no  one  else  could  make 


himself  heard.  He  would  not  light, 
nor  go  back  to  his  cage.  Finally 
someone  thought  of  that  wretched 
sugar  bowl.  It  was  hastily  sent  for. 
Sammy  settled  himself  upon  it  in- 
stantly, and  favored  them  with  an 
aria  composed  for  the  occasion. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  star- 
lings in  Mrs.  Coles'  collection.  The 
Emperor,  from  China,  has  a  mag- 
nificent long  tail,  and  his  back  is  a 
shimmering  peacock  blue.  There 
are  bullfinches  from  Asia,  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  there 
is  one  complete  stranger. 

The  stranger  came,  not  long 
ago,  in  a  shipment  from  Europe, 
to  the  bird  man  from  whom  Mrs. 
Coles  buys  almost  all  of  her  speci- 
mens. He  has  a  coral  beak,  a  red 
back,  a  softer  red  breast,  shading  to 
a  delicate  cream.  The  feathers  on 
his  back  are  brown,  tipped  with 
red.  He  is  very  friendly,  already 
quite  tame,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  his  name. 

The  food  for  all  the  birds  is 
prepared  in  the  bird  room  itself. 
On  a  shelf  in  an  inconspicuous 
corner  is  a  row  of  large  tins, 
painted  the  same  delicate  green  of 
the  cages.  The  seeds  and  nuts  are 
all  kept  in  these.  Bananas,  bits  of 
apple,  and  other  delicacies  for  the 
soft-billed  varieties  are  brought  in 
and  apportioned  on  a  table  under 
this  shelf.  The  birds  are  all  fed  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  a  specified 
hour.  The  cages  are  cleaned  daily, 
with  a  thorough  scouring  once  a 
week.  Done  with  system,  Mrs. 
Coles  insists,  it  requires  no  more 
time  nor  trouble  than  the  care  of 


The  bird  cage  in  the  octagonal  card  room  of  the  George  Tyler  house  at 
Newtown,  Pa.,  was  designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  decoration.  The 
canaries  and  the  lovebirds  in  the  cage  in  the  Tyler  music  room,  at  the  left, 
blend  with  and  complement  the  yellow  damask  of  the  hangings  and 
the  turquoise  oval  rug.    The  late  Henry  D.  Sleeper  was  the  decorator 


any  other  pet — in  fact,  not  as  much  as  some — with  double  the  reward, 
because  of  the  many  possibilities  of  their  decorative  value. 

Mrs.  Wykoff  Smith  has  over  two  hundred  birds.  Most  of  them  hang 
in  wire  cages  all  over  the  sunroom,  which  is  in  itself  larger  than  the 
average  drawing  room.  At  one  end  of  it  a  special  glassed-in  room  has 
been  included  to  house  some  of  the  large  and  most  brilliant  birds.  It 
is  quite  as  effective  from  outside  the  house  as  from  the  room  itself, 
because  it  presents  one  glass  wall  to  the  terrace  and  makes  an  astonish- 
ing splash  of  color — always  vivacious,  always  changing. 

She  raises  successfully  both  finches  in  all  colors,  and  parakeets.  The 
feedings  have  been  worked  out  with  great  precision  and  scientific  care 
by  Miss  Hagler  who  is  in  charge  of  the  birds. 

The  baby  finches  and  parakeets  are,  of  course,  utterly  irresistible, 
but  the  sight  of  200  birds  in  that  long  room,  from  its  threshold,  is  very 
literally  an  amazing  view,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Quite  naturally  the  use  of  birds  in  the  decorative  scheme  is  not 
unique  with  the  Philadelphia  ladies,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  single 
group  of  far-sighted  people  such  as  the  example  I've  given  who  have 
actually  organized  themselves  with  the  object  of  making  the  most  of 
their  birds — enjoying  fully  their  wide  range  of  color  and  song. 
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The  American  designer 
turns  muralist  and  creates 
wall  decorations  of  real 
distinction  in  the  form  of 
wallpapers.  At  the  left  is 
shown  Grace  Cornell's 
contribution,  "  Waterfall." 
The  colors  are  pearl-gray 
with  white,  pin\,  and 
<  and.  The  design  is  well 
mii$d  to  a  modern  guest 
sitting  room,  or  a  small 
breakfast  room,  furnished 
in  the  traditional  deal 
wood  pieces.   Tapp,  Inc. 


Ralph  Walter  designs 
"Arabic"  as  a  comple- 
ment to  structural  ma- 
terial. It  does  well  as  the 
background  for  an  arm 
chair  of  chrome  steel 
with  upholstery  in  yellow, 
and  smol^e  table  with  il- 
luminated top  and  blacf^ 
and  chrome  cylindrical 
support,  by  Donald  Dcskj 


GARDEN 

In  her  country  home,  "River  Hills, "  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,        ON    A  Wa 
Mrs.  E.  Allan  Wood  has  made  an  unusually  attractive  feature 
of  what  is,  in  most  greenhouses,  an  unsightly  bare  wall  by  planting  it  with  Sedums,  Ferns, 
and   some   of   the   hardier    alpines   in  a  free  manner  suggesting  complete  informality 
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iVs  the  wall  was  being  built,  pockets  were  left  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  the 
plants:  Maidenhair  and  other  ferns,  Columbine,  Browallia,  Sedums,  Ficus  pumila 
minima,  Primulas,  Geraniums.  They  require  but  little  care,  spraying  them 
with  a  hose  once  a  day  and  carefully  screening  from  the  sun.  The  little  green- 
house is  as  charming  in  summer  with  its  moist  coolness  as  it  is  in  winter 
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Inasmuch  as  the  greenhouse  was  only  seven  feet  in  depth,  but  fifteen  inches 
could  be  allowed  for  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  sloping  gradually  to  ten  inches  at 
the  top.  The  stone  was  gathered  from  very  old  walls  in  the  neighborhood  and 
a  small  artificial  stone  shell  fountain  was  set  in  the  wall  from  which  the  overflow 
water  drips  into  a  larger  basin  on  the  brick  floor  laid  in  herringbone  pattern 
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— leaves  the  ground  like  a  jack- 
rabbit,  all  four  legs  threshing  the  air 


The  Bull 

THAT  WOULDN'T  GET  MAD 


Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr. 


H, 


.e's  good!  he'll  fight!"  exulted  my  neigh- 
bor, in  the  assured  tone  of  an  expert,  as  the 
bull,  huge  and  brown,  plunged  like  a  de- 
railed freight-car  down  into  the  improvised 
arena.  As  he  skidded  to  a  halt,  dust  clouds 
spurted  from  the  freshly  sanded  square. 

The  arena  was  not  round  and  level,  not 
similar  to  a  big  frying  pan  like  the  profes- 
sional arenas  in  the  big  cities.  It  was  bigger 
if  anything  and  it  was  square.  For  on  ordi- 
nary days  it  served  as  the  marketplace  of  the 
village.  The  walls  of  the  arena  were  no  more 
than  the  walls  of  the  houses  around  the 
marketplace.  Their  doors  had  all  been  care- 
fully bolted  and  the  mouths  of  the  interven- 
ing alleyways  stopped  up  tight  with  heavy 
timbers.  Such  was  the  picture. 

The  village  alcalde  who  was  good  and  fat 
filled  up  most  of  one  first-floor  balcony.  His 
crimson  face  was  big  as  the  palm-leaf  tan  he 
kept  wagging  before  it  and  beamed  down 
like  a  setting  sun  upon  his  scattered  citizens 
gathered  at  every  angle  around,  above,  and 
beneath  him.  They  were  perched  on  posts, 
jammed  onto  balconies,  swinging  sunburnt 
legs  from  low  rooftops.  A  few,  willing  to 
pay  a  peseta,  were  joyously  risking  their  lives 
even  further  by  teetering  aloft  the  rickety 
grandstands  set  up — not  too  solidly — behind 
the  blocked  up  alleyways. 

"Ho,  ho,  will  he  fight!"  said  my  neighbor 
again.  His  voice  had  the  authoritative  ring 
of  the  expert.  And  as  if  in  immediate  testi- 
monial to  its  verdict  a  long  hoarse  bellow 
rasped  through  the  stifling  air.  There  in 
the  blazing  sun,  frightened  and  blinded, 
stood  the  bull  and  moaned — moaned  in 
memory  of  everything  denied  him  here:  for 
comfortable  stall,  for  his  harem  of  cows  and, 
most  of  all,  for  shade.  In  unmistakable  ac- 
cents he  announced  that  he  had  no  business 
here,  no  business  whatever,  he  was  not  happy 


in  his  surroundings,  and  that  if  it  was  all  the 
same  to  everyone,  he  was  willing  to  go  home. 

Hut  four  toreros,  spry  as  the  masters  in 
Madrid,  now  advance  upon  him,  gaily 
bounding.  They  walk  heel  and  toe,  like  ball- 
room dancers,  swinging  their  hips  insult- 
ingly. As  their  children  might  dance  around 
a  maypole,  they  weave  a  dizzying  circle 
around  the  unmoving,  absent-minded  bull. 
With  bright  capes  they  attempt  to  light  up 
his  melancholy  eye.  With  taunts  and  art- 
fully flicked  cloths  snapping  like  pistol-shots 
they  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  dream  of 
far  green  pastures.  Playfully  they  slap  his 
flanks  and  with  great  wariness  they  even 
kick  his  relaxed  hind  legs. 

The  bull  hardly  notices  them.  For  a  long 
time  indeed  he  appears  merely  to  dream. 
Then  suddenly  he  inclines  his  mighty  head 
.  .  .  r-r-rrip  .  .  .  one  of  the  capas  hangs  in 
tatters,  slashed  from  stem  to  stern. 

"Ho,  ho!"  bellows  my  neighbor,  holding 
his  stomach  in  sudden  loving  embrace,  "he's 
good.  Tears  up  his  cape  for  him — ho,  ho!" 

In  the  moment's  armistice  following  the 
torero's  confusion,  the  bull  turns  once  com- 
pletely round,  in  mild  enquiry  at  the  floods 
of  delighted  laughter  pouring  down  from  the 
windows,  posts,  and  rooftops.   Slowly  and 
with  dignity  he  makes  the  circuit.  His  placid 
and  meditative  eye  takes  in  the  field,  the 
houses,  his  four  tormen- 
tors, and  even  one  brief 
nostalgic  glance  at  the  blue 
sky.  The  four  toreros  ad- 
vance once  more  to  the  at- 
tack. The  bull  braces  his 
hind    legs,  meaningfully 
lowers  his  head  with  the 
long  sharp  horns  and  .  .  . 
plucks  artfully  from  be- 
tween  the   curbstones  a 
last  dry  blade  of  grass. 

He  nibbleson  it  thought- 
fully. Thinnish  fodder  ..  . 
but    better   than    endless   „  . 
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pre-dinner  romping  with  four  over-playful 
companions.  He  will  discourage  their  un- 
seemly forwardness  with  an  attitude  of  com- 
plete disinterest.  He  concentrates  upon  the 
absorbing  problem  of  straw  digestion. 

But  experienced  bull-baiters,  they  leave 
him  no  rest.  The  vermilion  cloths  flap  mad- 
deningly, the  insulting  hands  slap  his  mo- 
tionless hide  resoundingly,  the  pirouetting 
feet  send  burning  dust  spurting  into  his  eyes, 
and  insolent  mouths  set  his  ears  harshly 
ringing — all  of  which  adds  to  his  discomfort. 

The  expert  treatment  at  last  takes  effect. 
Suddenly  all  four  legs  tighten,  the  sleepy 
head  goes  down,  the  tail  shoots  ominously 
erect.  Sharply  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  the 
bull  launches  himself  straight  across  the 
arena.  Straight  through  the  scattering  ranks 
of  the  open-mouthed  toreros,  straight  across 
the  sunbaked  square,  straight  at  the  door  of 
the  village  barber-shop  .  .  .  and  straight 
through  the  splintering  wreck  of  it.  The 
great  brown  body,  so  instantaneously  gal- 
vanized, vanishes  in  a  heroic  crescendo  of 
splitting  door,  bursting  crockery,  and  crash- 
ing glassware,  and  general  confusion. 

For  thirty  seconds  pandemonium  reigns 
within.  Then  the  mighty  wrecker  reappears, 
a  frantic  fugitive.  With  staring  eyes,  stiffly 
distended  ears  and  tail  streaming  taut  be- 
hind him,  the  great  beast  shoots  from  the 
darkened  doorway  with  the  barber  and  his 
entire  family  of  thirteen  clinging  to  his  heav- 
ing flanks  like  huge  and  angry  flies.  Brooms, 
canes,  straps,  broken  chair-legs  beat  a  tattoo 
on  the  bull's  brown  hide.  Back  into  the 
comparative  peace  of  the  arena's 
center  he  plunges. 

The  four  tormentors  with 
their  maddening  red  muletas 
are  gone.  In  their  place  a  gen- 
tleman walks  graciously  out  to 
meet    him,    tripping  lightly. 
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Back  into  the  comparative  peace 
of  the  arena's  center  he  plunges 


daintily.  He  flirts  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
with  graceful  slender  hips.  Like  all  other 
banderilleros  he  waves  gaily  colored  canes  in 
each  hand — under  whose  bright  ribbons  the 
cruel  hooks  are  scarcely  visible. 

He  whistles  merrily  and  smiles  in  a  most 
amiable  manner,  and  suddenly  the  two  sticks 
are  hanging  from  the  tender  nape  of  the 
bull's  neck  and  their  thick  fish-hook  points 
burn  the  flesh  like  fire. 

The  bull  leaves  the  ground  like  a  jack- 
rabbit,  all  four  legs  threshing  the  air.  His 
tortured  back  humps  convulsively,  sending 
the  banderillas  flying  in  bright  parabolas  ten 
and  twenty  yards  away.  Twice  more  the 
light  feet  and  twisting  hips  dance  with 
jerking  motion  to  the  bull's  side — but  to 
no  effect.  Not  one  hooked  stick  takes  per- 
manent anchor  in  the  bull's  taut  flesh. 

What  to  do  with  a  bull  like  this,  stolidly 
proof  against  all  skill,  stone  deaf  to  all  or- 
dinary summons  to  battle?   A  bull  should 
fight,  fight  for  his  life,  fight  to  die  in  a 
burst  of  glory.    Then  his  corpse  will  be 
decked  with  a  cloth  on  which  in  beautiful 
big  letters  is  embroidered  Viva  la  Republica. 
And  if  he  has  shown  real  valor  and  fought 
with  resource  to  the  bitter  end,  his  fame  can 
live  long  after  him;  his  head  will  be  stuffed 
and  hung  up  high  in  the  wall  over 
a  Torero  bar  together  with  a  brass 
inscription   handing   his   deeds  of 
strength  down  the  ages. 

But  this  bull  who  won't  fight, 
who  won't  get  mad,  who  actually 
seems  to  be  color-blind,  he  should 
according  to  age-old  custom  be  piled 
with  scorn  and  heaped  with  derision 
and  consigned  forever  to  the  cows 
— for  he  is  no  more  than  a  cow  him- 
self, a  cowardly  contemptible  cow! 

But  stop.  There  in  the  black  shadow  of 
the  entrance-way  stands  the  matador.  Very 
slim  and  lean  he  is  even  a  trifle  bony,  you 
might  say,  but  of  noble  carriage.  On  his 
features  are  deeply  graven  a  proud  and  a 
deep  earnestness,  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
the  seventeen-year-old.  Dramatically  he  tests 
his  long  slim  sword  and  shakes  out  the 
scarlet  muleta.  Modestly  he  bows  to  all 
sides.  And  most  deeply  of  all  he  bows  be- 
neath the  balcony  of  the  fat  alcalde  whose 
molten  mass  of  flesh,  long  since  shed  of  all 
its  robes  of  office,  now  sweats  mightily  and 
democratically  in  bedraggled  shirtsleeves. 

The  youngster  trips  lightly  away  close  up 
to  the  bull's  side.  He  thrusts  his  blazing 
cloth  to  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the 
animal's  eyes,  actually  strokes  with  it  the 
long  red  hairs  along  the  thick  and  quivering 
neck  of  the  animal. 

Now  there  are  limits  to  a  bull's  patience. 
This  one's  temper  has  been  sorely  tried. 
That  last  comedy  with  the  hooked  sticks  has 
got  under  his  skin  and  spoiled  his  disposi- 
tion entirely.  Whirling  sharply  round,  he 
decides  to  trot  away  leaving  the  youthful 
matador  holding  the  scarlet  muleta  to  the 
sun  and  wind. 

Alone  in  the  center  of  the 
sunlit  square  stands  the  mata- 
dor. Then  the  storm  breaks 
loose.  Scornful  laughter, 
groans,  boos,  booming  curses, 
and  free  advice  descend  on  the 
square  as  sudden  and  all- 
enveloping  as  water  in  a 
cloudburst  on  a  torrid  day. 

The  matador  stands,  mo- 
mentarily unable  to  stir  hand 
or  foot.  Then  his  face  blazing 


with  shame,  he  lopes  long-leggedly  ofi  after 
the  beast  that  has  so  meanly  betrayed  him, 
lashing  the  air  with  his  long  sharp  sword. 
Anger  and  shame  carry  him  on  like  a  hurri- 
cane. He  flies  toward  the  houses  from  whose 
tops  boos  and  catcalls  are  resounding. 

But  this  plodding  promenader  is  not  to 
be  confronted  so  easily.  Seeing  his  nemesis 
approaching,  the  bull  breaks  into  a  sharp 
trot.  And  the  housetops,  ceasing  to  rumble, 
break  into  a  veritable  thunder.  The  miser- 
able matador,  straining  every  sinew,  is  just 
unable  to  catch  up  with  the  flying  bull. 
Gone  a  little  mad  with  desperation,  he  seizes 
his  enemy,  quick  as  a  flash,  at  the  one  point 
ready  to  hand — the  stiffly  distended  tail. 


event,  he  here  awaits  the  lean,  excited 
though  quite  fatigued  youth  with  the  sword. 

The  youthful  matador  is  tired  to  death 
and  in  a  vile  temper.  He  is  not  used  to  run- 
ning marathons,  and  certainly  not  at  the 
tail-end  of  a  bull.  Madre  de  diosl  he  has 
actually  hung  onto  a  bull's  tail.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  live  it  down. 
He  sweeps  his  embroidered  cap  from  his 
head  and  wildly  casts  it  into  the  sand  at  his 
feet,  his  teeth  set  and  his  eyes  shining.  Bare- 
headed he  strides  grimly  to  the  bull,  one  of 
whose  fore-feet  has  now  somehow  got  lack- 
adaisically crossed  over  the  other.  "Cow," 
he  roars  scornfully  at  his  prey,  "Fight  and 
die!"  And  carefully  sighting  along  his  gleam- 


Madre  de  Dios!  He  has  ac- 
tually hung  onto  a  bull's  tail 

Every  Spanish  spectator  is  on  his  feet  and 
howling  in  pain  and  disgust.  Only  a  very 
few  visitors  have  begun  to  roll  upon  the 
ground  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  The  alcalde 
has  somehow  got  down  into  the  ring  and, 
himself  an  old  champion  bullfighter,  has  set 
swinging  both  bulging  paunch  and  a  giant 
red-checked  handkerchief  heroically  to  and 
fro.  His  dangling  suspenders  flap  wildly 
against  his  generous  posterior,  the  white 
cloth  knotted  over  his  bald  head  slips  un- 
noticed into  the  dust,  and  in  his  face  a  royal 
purple  replaces  the  everyday  crimson  as  he 
bellows  imperiously,  "Ho,  ho!  hey,  there! 
here,  there!"  But  the  bull,  paying  no  atten- 
tion, runs  where  he  pleases. 

At  last  he  stops.  On  the  shady  side  of  the 
arena  he  finally  comes  to  a  standstill,  tired 
and  thirsty,  and  leans  heavily  against  the 
timbers  of  an  alley-barrier.  Languidly  he 
licks  his  dry  lips  with  a  large  and  dusty- 
looking  tongue.  Shoulder  comfortably 
pressed  against  the  wall,  like  a  lazily  loung- 
ing spectator   at   an   unexciting  sporting- 


ing  blade,  he  puts  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  behind  the  lunge  and  runs  the  helpless 
animal  through  the — is  the  whole  animal 
made  of  bone!  The  steel  bounces  back  and 
away  as  though  glancing  off  glass.  The  bull 
looks  the  youth  up  and  down  with  one  long, 
languid,  meditative  glance,  turns  slowly 
round,  and  lays  himself  comfortably  down 
in  the  coolness  of  the  shadow. 

Of  what  avail  art  and  courage  against 
such  a  bull,  who  is  obviously  no  bull  at  all 
but  a  work  of  the  devil,  and  against  whom 
even  Joselito  the  greatest  torero  of  all  time 
would  himself  have  been  helpless!  The 
youngster  slings  his  sword  clattering  against 
the  timber  above  the  bull's  head,  turns  on 
his  heel,  and  stalks  off  to  the  main  gateway. 

The  sword  is  only  the  first  of  the  tributes 
to  come  bounding  into  the  bull's  public 
sleeping  quarters.  For  the  abuse  loosed  this 
time  upon  him  is  accompan- 
ied by  good  solid  argument. 
Loose  roof-tiles,  cushions,  bot- 
tles, fans,  canes,  and  even 
one  old  chair  come  hurtling 
through  the  air.  They  have 
no  more  effect  on  the  bull  than 
the  matador's  sword.  His  eyes 
do  not  open;  his  weary  flanks 
move  rhythmically  up  and 
down  in  the  sole  motion  of 
deep      {Continued  on  page  62) 


© s t © r n  "V\^ oncl©rlci.iicl  ^ohn  ^al3e^ who made tliis unusuai 

study  in  Monument  Valley,  Arizona, 


considers  that,  scenically,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  spot  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
and — as  he  has  traveled  pretty  much  all  over  every  square  mile  of  it— this  is  praise  indeed 
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ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


Minna  Reid  Lewis 


J.  or  some  obscure  reason  a  gun  has  more  or 
less,  or  has  at  least  for  many  years,  been  con- 
sidered the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  male. 
Beginning  with  an  air  rifle  at  an  early  age, 
his  Lordship  would  set  out  to  pepper  the 
neighborhood  with  B.B.  shot  and  incident- 
ally scare  the  cook  out  of  seven  years'  growth. 
Then  he  graduated  to  a  .22,  thereby  causing 
much   confusion   and   no   little  mortality 
among  the  squirrel  and  the  chipmunk  popu- 
lation. From  the  .22  it  was  but  a  short  step 
and  a  few  years  to  the  shotgun,  and  the  era 
of  early  dawn  risings  set  in. 
Followed    the  high-powered 
rifle  with  long  sojourns  in  the 
woods  of  the  Northland.  And 
if  the  fortunate  male  were  a 
dyed  in  the  wool  shot  he  gen- 
erally took  a  post  graduate 
course  in  high-powered  ele- 
phant guns  and  enlarged  his 


The  Ingalls  Family,  who  make  their 
home  at  "The  Yard,"  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  have  taken  up  skeet  in  a  big 
way.  Mr.  Fay  Ingalls,  above  (with 
his  daughters,  Miss  Abbie  Ingalls 
(left)  and  Miss  Susie  Ingalls  (right), 
hold  many  a  record  for  their  skill 


Skeet  has  spread  to  Bermuda,  and 
the  sport  has  become  very  popular, 
not  only  with  the  residents  but  with 
the  visitors,  a  group  of  whom  are 
shown  here  at  the  Castle  Harbour 


scope  to  include  a  trip  to  Africa  for  an  ele- 
phant and  possibly  a  Hon  or  two. 

And  meanwhile,  what  of  little  sister?  She 
was  left  at  home  to  cut  out  paper  dolls  and 
later  bring  up  children  of  her  own.  Occasion- 
ally she  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  pot 
shot  with  her  brother's  rifle,  but  that  was 
about  the  limit  of  her  chance  to  become  an 
Annie  Oakley  and  follow  Buffalo  Bill — he 
of  the  flowing  mane  and  distinguished  goatee 
— around  the  sawdust  ring,  popping  val- 
iantly and  never  missing  innumerable  clay 


pigeons  or  colored  glass  balls  hurled  on  high. 

Today  Til  admit  the  male  population  still 
has  a  strangle  hold  on  the  sport  of  hunting, 
but  he  has  been  forced  to  give  ground,  and 
a  large  portion  of  our  feminine  population 
can  be  found  on  the  firing  line  giving  keen 
competition  to  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
uncles.  For  most  women  have  an  accurate 
eye  and,  with  the  development  of  such  sports 
as  trapshooting  and  skeet,  biave  come  to  be 
as  enthusiastic  about  shooting  as  are  the  men. 

I  was  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  other 


Skeet  flourishes  mightily  in  the  Mid-Western 
states — particularly  around  St.  Louis,  where 
the  author  of  this  article,  seen  shooting  in  the 
photograph  above,  is  trying  out  her  prowess 


members  of  my  sex,  for  I  always  had 
a  hankering  for  firearms.  Even  as  a 
youngster,  too  small  perhaps  to  appreci- 
ate the  fine  points  of  a  really  good  gun, 
almost  any  gun  appealed.  And  I  was 
again  singularly  fortunate  in  that  my 
family  gave  me  encouragement  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  foster  my  en- 
thusiasm for  sport. 

When  I  was  somewhat  older  I  be- 
came quite  an  ardent  duck  shooter.  But 
one  thing  stood  in  the  way:  I  had  an 
inborn  horror  of  only  wounding  a  bird 
and  having  the  poor  creature  flap  help- 
lessly away  to  die  a  lingering  death  in 
the  rushes  or  fall  prey  to  some  voracious 
enemy.  The  idea  filled  me  with  such 
dread  that  I  almost  gave  up  shooting. 
Almost  but  not  quite.  I  determined  to 
perfect  my  shooting  so  that  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  my  only  wounding  a 
bird  and  I  set  to  work  to  improve  my 
aim.  Skeet  shooting  not  only  seemed  a 
good  way  to  attain  my  desired  end,  but 
after  I  had  tried  it  a  few  times  I  found 
myself  growing  to  like  the  sport.  In  the 
first  place,  in  skeet  there  is  no  possibility 
of  ruining  your  companion's  sport  by 
your  own  bad  marksmanship.  You  are 
on  your  own  hook.  Each  and  everyone 


Trapshooting  and  skeet  are  as  popular  in  Canada  as  they  are 
in  the  United  States,  as  witness  the  rapt  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors during  one  of  the  tournaments  at  the  Seigniory  Club 

is  trying  to  make  the  best  score  possible  and  novice  and  expert  can 
enjoy  it  equally.  Furthermore,  skeet  has  infinite  variety  and  calls 
for  precision,  steady  nerves,  and  quickness  of  eye. 

As  my  skill  improved,  I  found  myself  turning  more  and  more 
to  the  sport.  I  enjoyed  being  outdoors  to  the  fullest  extent.  Could 
anything  be  more  pleasant  than  to  be  outdoors  in  the  freshness  of 
a  cool  spring  morning  or  could  anything  be  more  invigorating 
than  a  crisp  day  in  the  fall  with  the  keen  wind  in  one's  face  and  the 

landscape  a  riot  of  color?  To  all  these 
natural  enjoyments  add  the  thrill  of  com- 
petition against  not  only  your  rival's  but 
your  own  best  score.  And  if  one  or 
more  of  the  skeet  shooters  does  not 
make  an  even  match  in  competitive 
shooting  against  another  the  handing 
over  of  a  few  dead  "birds"  easily  makes 
it  so  and  everyone  is  happy. 

Hut  to  return  to  my  earlier  diatribe 
anent  the  male  sex  being  the  predomi- 
nant one  in  sport,  in  skeet  man  does  not 
have  so  much  in  his  favor.  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  in  almost  no  other  sport  is  there 
less  difference  between  the  sexes.  For 
brawn  counts  for  less  than  brain — a  con- 
tention that  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  finest  skeet  shots  in 
America  are  women.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  women  have  a  nat- 
urally quick  eye  and  are  quick  at  co- 
ordinating— both  extremely  desirable 
attributes  in  shooting.  Skeet  clubs  exist 
in  almost  every  state,  and  competitive 
shoots  among  teams  whose  members  are 
all  women  are  being  held  continually. 
Today  the  skill  with  which  guns  are 
bored  and  the       {Continued  on  page  62) 


At  "Kilsyth,"  his  estate  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island..  Mr.  Gerald  M.  Livingston  maintains  a 
splendid  skeet  layout  where  he  keeps  in  prac- 
tice for  quail  and  many  other  forms  of  shooting 
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Deservedly 
among  the  finer  things  in  life 


Something  more  than  stark  utility  governs 
most  of  the  choices  people  make. 

There's  a  satisfaction  beyond  price  in  a 
fine  home,  or  a  well-cut  gown,  or  a 
pedigreed  pet,  or  a  painting  from  the 
brush  of  a  master. 

This  desire  for  something  beyond  the 
necessary  also  guides  people  in  their 


choice  of  the  Goodyear  Double  Eagle. 

But  with  this  important  difference: 

Because  this  Tire  of  Tires  is  built  regardless 
of  cost  —  because  it  is  purposely  better  than 
average  usage  demands  —  it  provides  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  owning  the  finest 
thing  of  its  kind,  but  also  a  safety  which 
thoughtful  people  consider  above  price. 
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A  DREAM  IN  MARBLE 

The  Taj  Mahal  of  India  is  one  of  those  rare  wonders  of  t  lie  world  that  every  trav- 
eler must  see,  as  he  must  see  Mt.  Fuji  in  Japan,  the  Great  "Wall  of  China,  and  the 
Sphinx  and  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  To  know  the  beauty  of  the  Taj,  one  must  gaze  by 
moonlight  upon  its  gleaming  marble.  And  to  appreciate  this  beauty,  one  should 
know  that  the  edifice  stands  as  a  monument  to  love,  built  by  the  EmperorShahJehan 
in  memory  of  his  wife.  It  has  been  said  by  a  poet  of  India  that  '  only  men  who  let 
their  souls  wander  amid  the  stars  can  dream  of  such  earthly  wonders  as  the  Taj.  ' 


THE  TAJ  MAHAL  is  onh   s  of  the  man)  fascinating  sights  thai  you  can  sec  when 

you  cruise  Mound  the  World  bv  President  Liner.  Your  ship  will  take  you  from  New 
York  or  California  to  I  lawaii,  and  on  across  the  blue  Pacific  to  Japan.  If  Sou  want 

to  -.topnw-r  111  tin-  land  nf  llnwi-r  li  -ti\al-.  \on  in.n  do  -o.  visiting  all  the  places 
that  you  personally  want  to  see.  Then  take  the  next  or  a  later  President  Liner 
across  the  Yellow  Sea  to  China.  Stopover  in  Shanghai  if  you  like.  Sta\  long  enough 
to  really  see  and  enjo)  this  "Paris  of  the  Last."  Make  sidetrips  to  Hangchow, Soo- 
chow,  Peking.  Continuing  on  b\  President  Liner  ysffi  see  Hongkong.  The  tropical 
Philippines,  the  Mala)  States,  Ceylon ...  India,  Egypt.  Italy,  France.  And  you  ma) 
plan  stopovers  ju-t  a-  \  on  plea-e.  in  an\  of  t  he  21  I  linllm^  ports-of-call! 

YOU  CAN  CIRCLE  THE  GLOBE  in  onl)  104  days  (85  days  if  you  cross  America  by 
train,.  Or  you  ma)  take  up  to  two  lull  years.  Onlv  the  President  Liners  provide 
weekl)  sailings  from  \<  w  Yorlt  on  regular  schedule  lion  ml  the  World.  You  travel  at 
all  times  on  ships  of  the  same  licet,  thus  enjoying  I  he  same  high  standards  of  luxury 
all  the  way.  Your  stateroom  \\  ill  be  outside  («//  are),  with  luxurious  beds.  There  is 
an  outdoor  swimming  pool  on  ever)  President  Liner.  And  menus  are  made  up  of 
the  best  things  that  all  the  «  idespread  ports-of-call  can  offer. 
FOR  FULL  DETAILS  ,  e  your  travel  agent.  Ask  about  other  President  Liner  t rips: 
between  New  York  and  ( California  via  I  lavana  anil  the  Panama  Canal;  and  roundtrips 
to  the  Orient  at  low  mi  miner  fares.  Or  see  any  of  our  of  I  ices:  (>()-+  Lift  1 1  Ave.,  New 
York;  110  S.  Dearborn  St., Chicago;  Statler  Bldg., Boston;  Ml  California  St., San 
Francisco:  .~>1  ■+  \\ .  SixlhSt..  Los  Angeles;  Washington,  I ).  C..  Toronto,  Cleveland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 

DOLLAR  STEnmsmp  Lines 

am  nmERinn  mnu  mie 


England's  No.  1 
country  gentleman 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

In  addition  to  horses  and  cattle, 
the  King  maintains  fine  kennels  on 
the  Royal  Estates,  raising  many 
prize  winning  dogs.  His  Majesty's 
Clumber  Spaniels  are  famous  and 
he  is  also  greatly  interested  in  Lab- 
rador Retrievers.  But  it  is  his  pet 
Cairn  Terrier  "Bob"  who  always 
accompanies  the  Royal  party. 

A  feature  of  the  Windsor  estate 
is  the  poultry  farm  where  large 
quantities  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and 
geese  are  raised  and  for  sport 
20,000  pheasants  are  reared  annu- 
ally at  Sandringham  and  Balmoral. 

In  his  role  of  farmer,  the  King 
takes  a  great  interest  in  his  orchards 
and  his  crops.  The  royal  palaces 
have  their  own  orchards  supplying 
the  Royal  table  with  peaches,  mel- 
ons, grapes,  pears,  and  other  kinds 
of  luscious  fruits.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  much  of  what  appears  at  the 
Royal  board  comes  from  the  estates. 

Four  years  ago,  in  addition  to 
other  staple  crops,  four  acres  of  flax 
were  sown  at  Sandringham.  This 
was  m  the  nature  oi  an  experiment 
lor  a  new  strain  ol  flax,  yielding 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  that  ob- 
tained previously  anywhere,  was 
tried  out.  That  the  experiment 
proved  a  success  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  120  acres  are  now 
given  up  to  growing  flax  and  the 
Royal  linen  is  made  from  it. 

When  it  comes  to  the  role  of 
sportsman,  I  lis  Majesty's  tastes  are 
varied.  During  the  lifetime  ol  King 
George's  brother,  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  His  Majesty  served  many 
years  in  the  Navy.  Today  there  is 
nothing  he  likes  better  than  to  be 
at  the  wheel  of  his  yacht,  Britannia, 
or  go  cruising  about  on  the  yacht, 
Albert  and  Victoria.  Next  to  yacht- 
ing, shooting  is  probably  the  King's 
favorite  pastime  and  he  is  a  crack 
shot.  1  lis  Balmoral  estate,  the  moor- 
lands around  Bolton  Abbey  in 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  the  estate  at 
Sandringham  are  the  scenes  of  many 
shooting  expeditions.  Two  hun- 
dred brace  of  birds  is  an  average 
bag  during  a  day's  shooting  at  Bal- 
moral. Wild  life  on  the  estate  is 
carefully  guarded.  Though  deer 
stalking  and  grouse  shooting  have  a 
place  in  the  program,  they  are  not 
so  frequent  as  to  become  burden- 
some to  the  birds  and  beasts.  In 
fact,  sport  is  largely  undertaken 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  wild  life. 

As  a  younger  man  His  Majesty 
was  an  ardent  fisherman  and  several 
of  his  prize  catches  now  repose  in 
glass  cases  in  Balmoral  House.  The 
river  Dee  running  past  the  estate 
oilers  fine  salmon  fishing  and  al- 
though he  does  not  do  much  fishing 
today,  he  docs  have  salmon  caught 
there  for  the  table. 

As  a  sportsman  and  as  a  land- 
owner, forestry  occupies  a  large 
place  in  His  Majesty's  interests  and 
lie  does  much  planting  and  refores- 
tation work  on  the  Balmoral  estate. 
It  is  at  Balmoral  that  there  is  a 
unique  avenue  of  trees.  Unique  in 
that  the  trees  have  been  planted  by 
members  of  several  royal  families 


and  each  tree  bears  a  nameplate 
giving  the  name  of  the  planter. 

Here  among  the  trees  at  Bal- 
moral, or  on  his  estate  at  Windsor 
or  Sandringham,  the  King  spends 
his  leisure  time,  getting  rest  and  re- 
laxation from  the  cares  of  Empire. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  rest  and  re- 
laxation have  enabled  George  Y  to 
rule  as  wisely  and  as  well  as  he  ha$ 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Transatlantic — 
the  long  and  short  of  it 

{Continued  from  page  46) 

faint  idea  of  their  size,  they  will  go 
on  to  explain  that  just  one  of  the 
Queen  Mary's  four  propellers 
weighs  thirty-five  tons,  that  a  single 
funnel  of  the  Normandie  could  hold 
both  tubes  of  the  Holland  Vehicular 
Tunnel,  and  that  if  you  took  the 
Normandie  herself  and  planted  her 
in  Times  Square  she  would  fit  so 
tightly  that  you  would  probably 
never  be  able  to  get  her  out  again. 
And  having  given  you  these  star- 
tling facts  to  consider,  they  sit  back 
and  wait  lor  you  to  look  impressed. 

You  need  not  look  more  than 
properly  respectful,  w  hich  is  due  the 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Normandie  as 
major  engineering  achievements 
and  possible  record  holders.  But  as 
a  matter  of  justice  you  might  point 
out  to  your  informants  that  while 
the  era  of  modern  ships  did  begin 
with  the  Mauretania,  the  question 
of  size  goes  back  somewhat  beyond 
1907.  It  goes  back,  to  be  accurate, 
to  the  year  [858,  when  vessels  of 
two  thousand  tons  were  considered 
large,  and  if  you  ever  glance 
through  the  records  of  that  period, 
you  will  come  upon  some  figures 
that  look  like  an  error.  They  aren't. 
They  are  the  correct  dimensions  of 
the  world's  first  big  steamer,  and 
nothing  approached  them  again  un- 
til the  close  of  the  century. 

She  was  the  Great  Eastern,  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  Isambard 
Brunei,  the  man  who  wouldn't  lis- 
ten to  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner.  She 
was  of  nineteen  thousand  tons — 
larger  than  many  ocean-going 
steamers  today — and  her  length  was 
seven  hundred  feet,  which  is  not  a 
great  deal  under  the  Mauretania 's 
own.  It  took  four  years  to  build 
her,  and  when  she  was  completed 
she  had  two  separate  sets  of  engines 
for  paddle  wheels  and  a  screw,  five 
funnels,  six  masts,  and  twenty,  an- 
chors. She  also  had  accommoda- 
tions for  four  thousand  passengers, 
who  never  appeared.  She  bank- 
rupted her  owners,  broke  Brunei's 
heart,  and  was  a  floating  liability 
down  to  the  time  when  she  laid  the 
transatlantic  cable.  But  years  later 
naval  architects  were  still  copying 
her  double  bottom,  tubular  deck, 
and  steam  steering  gear,  three  lega- 
cies from  Brunei.  .  .  . 

All  of  which,  if  you  care  anything 
about  ships,  is  a  yarn  that  you  may 
pick  up  from  the  gray,  quiet  Cap- 
tain. He  has  been  in  many  lines. 
He  has  seen  a  multitude  of  passen- 
gers come  and  go,  and  his  present 
command  is  a  Pacific  steamer  bound 
lor  Oriental  ports.  At  his  right  sits 
an  elderly  nervous  lady  on  her  way 
to  visit  a  missionary  daughter  in 


THE  H1UINN  CMJRI01  E  I 


LINCOLN 


The  new  owner  first  looks  upon  the  Lincoln  with  respect.  He  has  a  high  regard  for  ils  distinguished  beauty,  the  excellence  of  its  engineering.  Then, 
as  the  Lincoln  reveals  ils  character,  respect  deepens  to  loyally.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  those  who  esteem  the  Lincoln  most  have  tested  it  through  years 
of  ownership.  .  .  The  new  Lincoln  V-12  is  a  liner  car  even  than  ils  predecessors.  More  than  sixty  changes  have  been  made  in  engineering  and 
design.  Springs  are  softer.  Shifting  is  easier.  Acceleration  is  swifter.  A  new  stabilizer  holds  the  car  closer  to  the  road.  The  powerful  V-12  engine  is 
placed  further  forward  in  the  frame.  Rear-seal  passengers  now  ride  poised  ahead  of  the  axle,  rather  than  directly  over  it.  Thus  interiors  are  roomier, 
and  rilling  is  more  comfortable.  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  has  never  been  more  beautiful  than  now.  Modern  design  adds  its  graceful  sloping  contours  to 
traditional  Lincoln  elegance.  There  are  eighteen  body  types,  formal  and  informal,  including  designs  by  Brunn,  Iudkins,  Le Baron  and  Willoughby. 
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Perfecl  as  your  dream  of  a  country 
estate  vas1  as  the  widesl  scope  of 
your  imagination  varied  as  1  lie  many  moods  of  I  lie  human 
spirit — The  Greenbrier  estate  of  seven  thousand  acres  is  an 
inspired  answer  to  the  call  of  Spring.  Solitude?  Hesl  your 
mount  on  a  wind-swept  knoll  and  watch  the  vast,  panorama 
of  W  est  Virginia  stretch  oul  to  the  far  horizon.  Exuberant 
action?  'nine  golf  courses  of  varying  terrain — fast  tennis 
Courts  Ionic  mountain  air — lift  your  piinc  and  spirit  to 
top  form.  Congenial  companions?  Circulate  around  the 
luncheon  tables  at  Rate's  Mountain  Lodge.  Dine  of  the 
Casino  terrace  and  dam  e  to  the  music  of  a  smooth  orchestra. 
<  r  listen  to  mellow  organ  music  in  the  house  affectionately 
known  as  "The  Old  White."  Live  as  you  choose  at  this  hos- 
pilahle  country  estat< — for  you  are  lord  of  all  you  survey. 

WHITE  SIT  LP  II  lilt  SPRINGS 

\\  EST  VIRGIN  I  \ 
THE  GREENBRIER  AND  COTTAGES  •  I..  It.  Johnston,  Cm.  Mgr. 


Hong-Kong,  and  she  doesn't  like 
the  long  Pacific  swell  that  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  stewards  to 
dampen  the  table  cloths  so  that  the 
dishes  won't  slide.  One  or  two  peo- 
ple start  to  leave  the  saloon  and 
clutch  for  the  backs  of  chairs  as  the 
vessel  meets  a  head-on  wave  with  a 
jarring  shock. 

"Good  gracious!"  cries  the  old 
lady.  "What  was  that,  Captain?" 

The  Captain  picks  up  his  fork  and 
eyes  her  with  all  the  accumulated 
gravity  of  forty  years  at  sea.  "That, 
Madame,"  he  replies,  "was  the  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  meridian  of 
longitude."  And  the  voyage  to 
strange  countries  goes  on.  .  .  . 

All  England's  a  garden 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

York  Gala  to  be  held  this  year — but 
there  arc  others  in  plenty!) 

This  year  of  grace,  1935,  however, 
is  an  auspicious  time  in  Great  Brit- 
ain lor  it  marks  the  Silver  Jubilee  o! 
his  Royal  Majesty  the  King.  The 
calendar  ol  Silver  Jubilee  events  ol 
the  British  Isles  is  crowded  indeed. 
( )n  May  (>,  the  King  and  Queen 
drive  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  tor  a 
service  of  thanksgiving.  That,  in  a 
sense,  opens  the  official  celebrations 
and  from  then  on  it  is  a  matter  of — 
take  your  choice. 

From  May  22  to  June  1  at  Lang- 
ley  Park  near  Slough,  the  Pageant 
ol  England  will  be  presented,  and 
the  Silver  Jubilee  Pageant  in  Lon- 
don, the  opining  day  ol  the  great 
Flower  Show. 

Notoriously,  England  oilers  al- 
lure to  the  sportsman.  Grouse, 
pheasant,  and  partridge  shooting  in 
their  season.  The  famous  horse 
races  at  Epsom  with  the  classic 
i)erby  in  June.  International  Ten- 
nis Championship,  June  24,  at 
Wimbledon;  and,  certainly,  every 
Saturday  throughout  the  summer 
season  a  I  anions  cricket  match,  for, 
to  the  Englishman,  cricket  is  still 
"the  game."  And,  like  everything 
else  that  is  expressive  of  the  English 
nationalism,  cricket  simply  is  "it." 
County  against  county;  the  various 
units  of  the  Empire  against  each 
other  and  university  against  univer- 
sity— not  that  other  sports  are  over- 
looked. Anil  in  the  long  evenings 
rowing,  tennis,  motoring,  all  have 
their  occasions.  You  cannot  disso- 
ciate the  country  of  England  from 
the  native  sport  wherever  the  op- 
portunity occurs.  Golf  comes  to  us 
from  Scotland. 

II  it  is  the  gardens  of  England 
that  is  the  special  object  of  your 
mission  there  is  an  abundance  of 
material — almost  too  much.  It  has 
been  made  quite  easy  for  the  tran- 
sient visitor  to  see  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  season.  Prac- 
tically all  the  important  gardens  arc- 
throw  11  open  on  specified  dates  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  Queen's  Institute 
of  District  Nursing  and  the  small 
admission  fee  charged  being  de- 
voted to  this  excellent  institution. 

The  gardens  are  listed  in  an  official 
bulletin  published  for  the  Institute 
by  the  English  Country  Life  at  2:) 
Tavistock  Street,  London  and  can 
be  had  for  one  shilling.  It  gives 
the  dates  on  which  the  gardens  are 


open  to  the  public  with  comments 
as  to  whether  the  place  appeals 
chiefly  for  general  horticultural  or 
historical  interest  or  whether  for 
fine  trees.  In  some  instances,  the 
house  also  is  shown.  About  1700 
invitations  are  extended  in  this  way 
covering  the  season  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive. 

Although  not  vociferously  na- 
tional, no  Britisher  ever  forgets 
his  Britain  and  he  is  also  glad  to 
have  the  other  nationals  visit  and 
see  and  learn.  The  popular  novelist, 
Thomas  Burke,  who  lately  left  fic- 
tion for  descriptive  writing,  in  The 
Beauty  of  England  writes:  "When 
you  hear  your  sour  young  devotee 
of  Montparnasse  cafes  talking  of  the 
dullness  of  the  English  country  and 
the  English  people,  and  the  horror 
of  English  towns,  and  of  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  France,  and  the 
glory  of  Italy,  the  charms  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  glamour  of  the 
East,  keep  an  eye  on  that  youth  and 
listen  to  him  when  he  has  passed 
forty.  You  will  then  find,  I  think, 
that  he  has  had  as  much  of  other 
countries  as  he  wants,  and  that  his 
final  conclusion  will  be  that  which 
Arnold  Bennett  once  delivered  to 
me.  'After  running  away  from  Eng- 
land,' he  said,  in  his  halting  style, 
'and  living  in — all  sorts  of — coun- 
tries— 1 — feel — there's  no  place  so — 
comfortable  and  pleasant — and  good 
to  look  at — as  England.'  Bennett 
hail  learned,  as  they  all  learn,  that 
though  England  may  not  be  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  finest  men,  the  loveliest  women, 
and  the  tairest  scenery,  it  is  yet, 
with  all  its  faults,  so  pleasant  a 
country  that  the  man  who  cannot 
be  happy  in  England  can  hardly 
hope  to  be  happy  anywhere.  If  a 
wanderer  lives  long  enough  he  has 
to  come  back." 

A  new  method 
of  mountain  climbing 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

speed  of  your  descent.  It  is  well  to 
turn  up  your  collar  before  begin- 
ning. This  may  save  you  a  burned 
neck.  It's  a  splendid  way  to  make 
new  clothes  into  old  ones,  but  that 
is  true  of  mountaineering  generally. 
At  the  bottom,  the  knot  is  untied 
and  the  free  end  pulled  through  the 
ring.  If  you  are  lucky  and  careful, 
the  rope  comes  down  to  you.  If 
not,  the  rope's  in  a  jam  and  »so  ob- 
v  iously  are  you. 

Using  such  methods,  this  new 
school  of  technique  has  left  uiicoii- 
quered  but  one  of  the  great  faces  of 
the  Alps.  Only  the  north  face  ol 
the  Grandes  Jorasses  near  Cha- 
monix  remains  both  unclimbed  and 
undescended.  Despite  several  acci- 
dents involving  nearly  a  dozen 
deaths,  the  exponents  of  this  hold 
school  are  still  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack, and  reach  greater  heights  each 
season,  so  that  a  final  victory  cannot 
he  long  delayed.  But  such  great  ad- 
ventures are  only  for  the  elect. 
Lesser  mountaineers  on  smaller 
peaks  may  with  perfect  safety  ob- 
tain an  equal  joy;  the  mountains  in 
their  infinite  variety  offer  to  every 
man  a  measure  of  adventure  that 
he  himself  may  choose. 
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NEW  LaSALLE 

ENTERS  A  LOWER-PRICE  FIELD 


*1225 


and  up,  list  price  at  the  Cadillac  factory,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Offered  in  four  models.  Model  illustrated,  the 
Four-Door  Touring  Sedan,  list  price.  $1*1)5.  Special 
equipment  extra.  La  Salle  is  a  product  of  General 
Motors,  and  available  on  convenient  G.M.A.C.  terms. 


GaDILLAC  is  proud  today  to  announce 
its  latest  achievement  ...  a  brilliant, 
flashing  new  La  Salle,  with  .  .  . 
PERFORMANCE  of  an  inspiring  new  type 
.  .  .  responsively  eager  in  traffic,  swift 
and  unlabored  on  the  hills,  faster  and 
smoother  on  the  open  road.  Yet  per- 
formance that  carries  with  it  new  econ- 
omies of  operation. 

STYLING  .  .  .  that  is  smarter  than  that 
of  the  style-setting  La  Salle  of  last  year. 


SAFETY  .  .  .  that  includes  the  latest 
Fisher  contribution  to  motoring  security 
.  .  .  the  solid  steel  Turret-Top  body. 
And  the  safety  of  big,  capable,  hydraulic 
brakes. 

QUALITY  of  unusual  character.  .  .  . 
Throughout  its  sturdy  chassis  and 
throughout  its  luxurious  interior,  trimly 
tailored  in  quality  fabrics,  the  new 
La  Salle  is  a  tribute  to  fine  car  ideals. 
This  is  but  natural  ...  for  it  is  designed 
and  built  by  Cadillac. 
The  new  La  Salle  is  now  on  display  at 
the  salesrooms  of  your  Cadillac-La  Salle 
dealer.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  see 
it  and  to  drive  it  ...  to  judge  its  excep- 
tional value  and  its  brilliant  perform- 
ance for  yourself. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 
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Myers-s  Rum 

makes  a 
Two -Fisted 
Cocktail  at 
Jack  Dempsey's 


Walter  Bartram,  Head  Barten- 
der, chooses  Myers's  Jamaica 
Rum  for  his  new  cocktail — 

"The  Madison  Square  Garden" 
Lime 

H  teaspoonful  sugar 
dash  of  Vielle  Cure 

(or  Benedictine) 
%jiBSer  Myers'sFine 
Old  Jamaica  Rum 
Put  lime  juice  and  sugar  into  mix- 
ing-glass, together  with   lime  rind. 
Add  Rum  and  Vielle  Cure.  Shake 
well  with  6nely  chopped  ice.  Strain 
and  serve. 


When  you  drop  in  ai  Jack 
Dempsey's  new  Restau- 
rant, (everybody  does, 
nowadays)  ask  for  this 
new  cocktail.  Better  still, 
plan  to  serve  a  brace  of 
them  before  dinner  tonight. 
If  you  don't  know  it  now, 
it's  high  time  you  did  real- 
ize that  .  .  . 

The  World's  Best  Is  Jamaica  Rum 
Jamaica's  Best  Is  MYERS'S  Rum 

Every  drop  bottled  in  bond  under 
supervision  of  the  Jamaican  Gov- 
ernment after  it  has  aged  for  over 
8  years  in  oaken  puncheons. 
Myers's  is  sealed  in  crystal  bottles 
with  piller-proof  caps.  Any  rum 
drink,  whether  cocktail,  highball, 
punch  or  toddy,  is  belter  with 

MYERS'S 

BRAND 

FINE  OLD  JAMAICA  RUM 


There  are  6o  ex- 
cellcnt  rum 
recipes  in  our 
free  booklet. 
Write  to 


R.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  I-3        57  Laight  St.,  New  York 


The  Grand  Tour 

(Continued  from  page  ji) 

of  his  gratitude  for  her,  by  now,  far 
distant  care  and  tenderness);  and 
then  Berlin,  most  important  to  him 
from  the  almost  forgotten  point  of 
view  of  his  political  and  economic 
studies,  even  if  it  had  not  all  the 
flippant  polish  and  elegance  of 
some  of  the  more  fashionable  and 
frivolous  courts  of  Europe. 

Leipzig  with  its  great  fair  was 
an  adventure  in  still  another  world, 
shopkeepers,  drolls,  tumblers,  rope 
dancers,  and  itinerant  players,  and 
peforming  bears.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  to  be  seen  and 
nothing  must  be  overlooked  from 
the  operas  and  plays  down  to  the 
Savoyard  raree-shows.  Leipzig,  be- 
ing a  place  of  study  more  than  of 
pleasure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Easter  Fair,  was  an  excellent 
place  to  stop  and  review  the  fantas- 
tic gaieties  of  the  Tour  so  nearly 
completed.  And  so  by  short  stages 
through  Prussia  and  finally  to  the 
Hague,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  little  cities,  well  paved  and 
shaded  on  each  side  of  the  streets 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  bordered 
with  large  canals.  A  pleasant  place 
to  rest  before  taking  ship  from  Rot- 
terdam home  to  London,  there  to 
write — never  fear — a  book  of  travel. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
most  grandiloquent  century,  the 
Grand  Manner — as  luxurious,  leis- 
urely, and  brilliant  as  possible — was 
the  only  way  to  travel.  Not  until 
Europe  had  calmed  down  a  bit 
after  the  Napoleonic  eruption  did 
the  deluge  of  lady  travellers  with 
their  mountain  climbing  ambitions, 
develop  in  the  Continental  tourist 
the  delights  of  daring.  Women 
have  apparently  always  looked  on 
travel  as  escape,  and  what  hordes 
of  them  have  determinedly  de- 
scended upon  Europe  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Ever  since  the 
Countess  Doria  D'Istria  who  sol- 
emnly climbed  all  available  peaks, 
one  after  another,  acquiring  amaz- 
ing skill  and  complaining  bitterly 
and  in  print  of  the  necessity  of 
w  iring  men's  apparel,  and  thus 
immodestly  exposing  her  limbs  to 
the  world's  eye.  However,  as  she 
says,  "A  woman  travelling  needs  a 
capability  for  conforming  herself  to 
the  different  habitudes  of  nations 
and  the  faculty  of  enduring  great 
latigues."  Many  a  tender  maiden 
since  has  suffered  through  a  fash- 
ionable encounter  with  an  Alp,  all 
in  the  name  ol  the  Grand  Tour. 

One  of  the  hardiest  of  the  ladies 
having  survived  the  ferocious  gaiety 
.ind  the  bitter  cold  of  Russia  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  gave  up 
travel  altogether  and  retired,  it  you 
please,  to  the  editorship  of  several 
journals,  "intended  for  women's 
reading." 

Our  own  Harriet  Allen  bravely 
essayed  the  passage  from  these 
shores  on  the  first  trans-Atlantic 
steamship,  and  lived  to  tell  the 
tale — in  two  elegant  gilt  edged  vol- 
umes. From  1820  American  travel- 
lers of  both  sexes  have  been  going 
to  Europe  in  a  fairly  steady  stream. 
The  early  ladies'  records  of  their 
travels  read  like  so  many  guide 


SKEET 

Shooters! 


Western 
Cartridge  Co .  , 
East  Alton,  111. 

Gentlemen : 


I  recently  installed  the 
new  Western  MASTER  Skeet 
Traps,  with  electric  re- 
lease and  automatic  timer, 
at  the  Knickerbocker 
Country  Club.  The  perform- 
ance surpasses  anything 
I  have  seen.  They  are  a 
perfect  gem  of  mechanical 
perfection. 

I  can  throw  White  Flyers 
through  a  sugar  barrel 
hoop  on  a  15-foot  pole 
at  station  8.     The  tar- 
gets all  drop  within  10 
square  feet,  about  17 
yards  behind  the  trap 
houses.     That  is  as  near 
perfection  as  any  traps 
will  ever  perform.  The 
automatic  timer  works 
flawlessly,  even  in  tem- 
peratures close  to  zero. 

The  new  safety  feature 
which  prevents  accident- 
al discharge  during 
loading  eliminates  what 
was  formerly  a  constant 
hazard  to  the  operators. 

I  recommend  the  Western 
MASTER  Traps  to  large 
clubs  sponsoring  impor- 
tant shoots,  and  their 
low  price  brings  them 
within  the  budget  of  the 
most  modest  Skeet  club. 
The  continuous  malfunc- 
tion of  inferior  equip- 
ment wastes  time,  annoys 
the  shooters  and  makes  a 
club  unpopular. 

Very  truly  yours, 


A.  Strahlendorf f 
West  Englewood,  N.  J. 
February  1,  1935. 

Youcan  now  install  acomplete  Skeet 
field  for  as  little  as  $200.  Without 
charge,  we  will  furnish  cost  figures 
for  all  items  needed,  instructions 
for  laying  out  the  field,  and  the  new 
Western  Skeet  catalog  covering 
Western  Traps,  Skeet  loads,White 
Flyer  targets  and  Winchester  Skeet 
guns.  .  .  Western  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, Dept.  E-93East  Alton,  Illinois. 


books  with  polite  comments.  Of 
the  two  classes  of  travelers,  those 
who  discover  and  those  who  ob- 
serve, only  the  latter  were  consid- 
ered genteel  from  the  time  of  the 
Second  Empire  to  the  end  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  ladies, 
the  entire  body  of  literary  men 
from  Cambridge  and  Concord  seem 
to  have  selected  Italy  to  observe. 
Emerson  sailed  from  Boston  on 
Christmas  day,  1832,  on  a  trading 
brig,  Mediterranean  bound  with  a 
cargo  of  mahogany,  tobacco,  and 
coffee,  and  he  ate  pork  and  beans 
for  three  meals  a  day  that  whole 
long  journey  of  six  weeks,  so  keen 
was  he  to  see  Sicily,  Sorrento,  Flor- 
ence, and  Rome.  They  were  all 
there — Lowell,  Longfellow,  Coo- 
per, Irving;  and  from  England  a 
few  years  earlier  her  "trio  of  lyrical 
treats  .  .  .  Byron  and  Shelley  and 
Keats,"  were  being  inspired  daily 
by  the  charms,  let's  say,  of  Italy. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III 
and  Eugenie  the  mania  for  getting 
up  as  high  as  possible  to  gaze  at 
the  view  reached  its  peak.  Eugenie 
having  once  returned  to  Biarritz 
and  the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  a 
perfect  rash  of  fashionable  parasols 
and  ribbons  fluttered  from  those 
same  hills,  and  from  there  to  other 
resorts  on  the  coast  of  France; 
Dinard,  Deauville,  Nice,  Cannes, 
and  Antibes,  a  little  circle  around 
the  country  was  a  natural  step. 

Lured  into  Germany  by  the  much 
discussed  music  of  Wagner,  so  revo- 
lutionary after  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, and  Mendelssohn,  they 
rushed  about  the  country  from 
Cologne  to  Bonn,  where  they  took 
the  Rhine  boat,  never  missing  a 
castle,  or  a  ruin,  or  a  mountain. 
Such  moonlight,  such  Romance! 
What  atmosphere  in  Frankfort! 
There  they  must  surely  purchase 
one  of  those  quaint  old  pipes  to 
send  to  dear  Papa.  Then  on  to  Hei- 
delberg, how  gay  and  thrilling,  how 
justly  celebrated  the  old  castle!  A 
few  serenades,  and  the  world  well 
lost.  No  doubt  at  all  that  travelers 
needed  to  rest  and  take  the  cures 
at  the  Baden. 

The  firm  conviction  that  they 
must  miss  nothing  which  Europe 
had  to  offer  coupled  with  the  rapid 
development  of  railways,  making 
travel  too  elegant  and  commodious 
for  words,  sent  the  Victorians  in 
droves  to  Rome  to  gaze  upon,  the 
newly  excavated  ruins.  Italy  being 
in  a  perfect  archaeological  fever 
due  to  the  frantic  efforts  of  Vis- 
conti,  the  classic  tour  was  very  much 
the  vogue.  Some  ruins  were  better 
than  others,  but  all  were  good, 
though  how  the  eager  ladies, 
Baedeker  in  hand,  ever  got  their 
bustles  around  amongst  the  broken 
columns  will  remain  a  mystery. 

The  term,  "The  Grand  Tour" 
was  first  used  in  1670,  and  the  trip 
has  been  steadily  at  the  business  of 
polishing  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
world  ever  since,  although  it  seems 
entirely  possible  that  we  no  longer 
give  such  close  scrutiny  to  the  Lit- 
tle Things  nor  even  indeed,  always 
recognize  their  importance,  as  did 
Lord  Chesterfield,  writi-ng  to  his 
priceless   son,   in   Venice   on  the 
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SPACE ...  for  sports.  A  full  size 
doubles  tennis  court  with  court- 
side  cafe.  Championship  squash 
racquets  court  and  gallery. 


SPACE  ...  for  deck  fun.  26,000 
square  feet  of  lounge  deck  .  .  . 
glass-enclosed  avenues  of  sun- 
shine Asports  deck!  Asun  deck! 


SPACE  .  .  .  for  swimming.  The 
beautiful  Olympian  pool  ...  46 
feet  long  and  2 1  feet  wide.  Turk- 
ish and  electric  baths  adjoining. 


SPACE  ...  for  regal  dining.  The 
magnificent  Jacques  Carrier 
salon.  And  two  private  dining- 
rooms  for  your  own  parties. 


SPACE. ..for  lounging. The  Mall 
.  .  .  the  splendid  Mayfair  and 
Cathay  Lounges  . . .  the  Empress 
Room  for  talkies  and  shows. 


SPACE.  ..for  living. Typical  apart- 
ments are  27  feet  long.  70<~i  with 
private  bath.  Full-size  beds. 
Ship-to-shore  phone  service. 


Empitss<*Britain 


From  New  York  May  21 .  .  .  from  Quebec  June  15,  29; 

July  12 ...  to  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. 
Winter  Cruises  from  New  York:  Round-the-World  Jan.  9, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cruises  to  West  Indies. 


MORE  SPACE 

per  First  Class  Passenger 

than  any  other  ship  afloat 


Room  to  do  things  ...  to  live  ...  to  be  yourself.  Doesn't  that  add  to  gaiety. . .  to  comfort ...  to  re- 
laxation as  you  travel?  Why  not  "go  Empress"  this  time?  From  Quebec  to  Cherbourg  and  South- 
ampton in  5  fast  days.  First  Class,  Tourist  Class,  Third  Class.  Book  through  your  own  agent  or 
Canadian  Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  33  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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CUT 
HEATING 
COSTS 
UPTO 

40% 


Unusual 
Opportunity  f  of 
Estate  Owners 

Heating  costs  reduced  -much* 
5*.  iundant  not  water  - 
^dsummer.attn^alcost^ats 

What  Delco-Heat  Boder  offers  to 
owners  of  estate  homes. 

Completely  automata,  budt 
b0m  the  ground  up  as  one  com- 
pact urut,  Defeat  ^Jlerhar- 

Lnues  the  famous 
principle  of  burning  lowest  cost 
domestic  fueled  vath  a 

^designed  ^^ff"^^ 
ing  boder.  All  avadable  heat  ^ 

^utedthroughoutthehou^ 

witt  an  amazing  reduction  in  the 

expense  of  heating. 
Teko-Heat  Boder  is  backed  by 

Delco  AppUance  Corporahon 
General  Motors'  subsidiary,  sold 
£ a ^^responsible  local  deale,  in- 
stalled under  the  -P^^ 
factory-trained  experts.  You can 
buy  «  with  the  utmost  contdence. 

Rease  mad  the   coupon  for 
complete  details. 


DELCO-HEAT 

BOILER 

A   PRODUCT   OF   GENERAL  MOTORS 


DELCO  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors 

Dept.  41  -  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Delco-Heat  facts,  figures, 

pictures. 

NAME  

ADDRESS.  . 


Tour  at  the  demure  age  of  sixteen. 
"Upon  the  little  things,  I  must  men- 
tion another,  which,  though  little 
enough  in  itself,  yet  as  it  occurs  at 
least  once  a  day,  deserves  your  at- 

I  tention;  I  mean  Carving.  Do  you 
use  yourself  to  carve  adroitly  and 

j  genteely:  without  hacking  half  an 
hour  across  a  bone;  without  be- 
spattering the  company  with  the 
sauce:  and  without  overturning  the 
glasses  into  your  neighbours'  pock- 
ets?" 

It  takes  no  little  imagination  to- 
day to  think  of  traveling  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  to  learn  to 
serve  up  a  leg  of  lamb  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  that  does  indeed 
require  composure.  Times  have 
changed,  to  be  sure. 

The  Grand  Tour  to  compose  the 
outward  manners.  It  all  started  with 
the  Crusades,  and  through  all  the 
centuries  it  has  appealed  to  the 
ladies,  even  beginning  with  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  through  the  prodigi- 
ous journeyings  of  Katherine  of 
Aragon,  the  ordeals  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  forever  sitting 
by  the  roadside  whilst  her  coach 
was  being  repaired,  the  dutiful  and 
brilliant  Abigail  Adams,  so  horrified 
and  charmed  by  the  wicked  ballets 
of  Paris,  and  the  lovely  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope;  to  our  own  flurries 
of  nostalgia  at  the  sound  of  a  fog 
horn  in  the  harbor.  A  necessary 
part  of  a  "young  gentleman's  equip- 
ment for  the  business  and  conver- 
sation of  the  world,"  it  remains  an 
irresistible  flourish. 

The  bull  that 
wouldn't  get  mad! 

(Continued  from  page  5/) 

and  well-earned  slumber.  But  in  an 
instant  a  completely  new  sound 
cleaves  these  slumbers,  tautens  the 
bull's  flaccid  muscles,  kindles  his 
eye,  and  snaps  his  head  to  atten- 
tion. What,  can  he  believe  his  ears! 
Cowbells?  What,  can  he  believe 
his  eyes!  Cows?  The  main  gate 
has  been  swung  open.  And  past  it, 
there  outside  the  square,  are  being 
herded  two  playmates  of  his  un- 
troubled youth.  With  enchanting 
softness  of  eye  and  light  frisking  of 
tail  they  beckon  to  him,  to  him 
who  has  just  fought  for  his  life  and 
fought  to  triumph  in  a  burst  of 
glory.  He  emits  a  gay  bellow,  he 
bounds  to  his  feet  and  hastens  to 
greet  them. 

"Mctdre  de  diosl"  groaned  my 
neighbor,  his  mouth  twisted  as  with 
a  toothache,  "that  was  the  poorest 
entertainment  this  town  has  ever 
seen."  His  voice  still  had  the  au- 
thoritative ring  of  the  expert. 


Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Due  to  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  used  to  illustrate  the 
article  by  Leonard  Barron  on 
Espaliers  in  the  March  issue  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  had  been  planted 
and  grown  by  Henry  Leuthardt  of 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


VUDOR 

Porch  Shades 

VUDOR  Porch  Shad  es 
enable  you  to  immedi- 
ately transform  your 
porch  into  an  ideal  out- 
of-door  living  room  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  secluded  and 
com  fortable. 

The  ventilator  at  the 
top  of  each  VUDOR 
Porch  Shade  promotes  a 
constant  circulation  of 
fresh  air. 

VUDORS  are  all  made 
in  beautiful  permanent 
oil  colors  and  give  dis- 
tinction to  any  porch. 

Write  us  for  printed  mat- 
ter in  colors  and  name  of 
your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE 
CORPORATION 

Box  E 

Janesville  Wisconsin 


Vndor 

Ventilating 

PORCH  SHADES 


Why  reason  about  what 
delights  us? 

(Continued  jrom  page  17) 

our  old  things,  but  we  may  intro- 
duce a  few  new  things,  as  they  are 
needed.  If  a  spotted  carpet  is  to  be 
discarded,  we  may  buy  a  new  one, 
but  it  must  not  be  so  modern  as  to 
shock  the  rest  of  our  furniture.  One 
of  those  carved  in  relief  in  one  color 
will  go  in  any  room.  Many  of  us 
have  begun  by  liking  modern  paint- 
ings, and  by  hanging  them  above 
old  tables  and  commodes.  Others 
have  brought  in  new  wallpapers, 
which  bring  our  old  furniture  into 
new  clarity  and  beauty.  All  of  us 
buy  flower  vases  and  lamps  of  new 
and  simplified  forms,  and  love 
them.  In  this  way  we  satisfy  our 
love  of  the  old  and  our  liking  for 
the  new. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  still 
like  old  things  can  thank  the  mod- 
ern taste  for  giving  us  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  old  things.  Having 
looked  upon  its  strangeness,  we  find 
our  eyes  cleared  to  the  faults  and 
beauties  of  the  old.  But  this  mod- 
ern taste,  if  it  had  its  way,  would 
mean  the  end  of  collecting. 

To  me,  more  than  half  the  fun 
of  traveling  abroad,  or  at  home,  for 
that  matter,  is  the  exploration  of 
antique  shops,  the  search  for  old 
things.  This  instinct  for  collecting 
is  one  of  the  strongest  with  which 
we  are  endowed.  We  all  like  to 
collect  something.  But  if  our  houses 
are  to  be  mere  machines  for  living 
in.  where  will  our  treasures  go? 
We  cannot  bring  our  finds,  our  old 
books  and  prints  and  china,  into 
rooms  that  are  stark  and  finished 
and  forbidding.  We  are  magpies 
by  instinct,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  suddenly  be  satisfied  with 
machine-made  nests.  We  shall  go 
on  feathering  our  nests  with  our 
own  ideas,  and  borrowed  ideas  that 
please  us. 

(Mrs.  Wood's  article  will  be  con- 
cluded in  our  June  issue.) 


On  the  firing  line 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

accuracy  with  which  ammunition 
makers  control  the  loads  has  added 
enormously  to  the  pleasure  of  shoot- 
ing and  has  no  doubt  helped  tre- 
mendously in  increasing  the  popu- 
larity of  skeet.  • 

There's  another  nice  point  about 
skeet.  There  is  no  reason  why  any- 
one, with  good  equipment  and  a 
will  to  win,  should  not  become  a 
crack  shot.  It  takes  time  and  it 
takes  practice — a  lot  of  it — but  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  time  and  effort  put  into  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  cases  of  perfect 
coordination  and  those  fortunate 
mortals  possessing  it  climb  almost 
immediately  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  But  even  if  one  should  not 
achieve  the  highest  frame,  there  are 
countless  thrills  on  the  way  up.  It 
takes  initiative  to  start,  but  once 
started  one  can  hardly  help  becom- 
ing enthusiastic.  In  fact,  once 
started  it's  a  hundred  to  one  shot 
the  beginner,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
will  come  back  for  more. 
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tippe  oL  maWieM,  is 

I  I  wruf&i  wtWiina,  easiest 
LXJ  t&  -ftaep  clean  ? 


At  tour  department,  furniture  or  housefurnish' 
ings  store  there  awaits  you  one  of  the  most 
startling  revelations  in  all  your  experience  with 
bedding  equipment!  .  .  .  An  inner 'spring  mat' 
tress  as  markedly  different  from  ordinary  tufted 
types  as  a  sackful  of  inflated  footballs  is  differ' 
ent  from  a  single,  smooth-surface  air  cushion. 

It  is  the  Perfect  Sleeper — the  first  and  only 
fully  practical  tuftkss  mattress.  Smooth  as  a 
lazy  mill-pond,  soft  as  a  cotton  cloud,  the  Per- 
fect Sleeper  eliminates  all  those  stitched-through 
cords  which  heretofore  were  the  only  known 
means  for  keeping  mattress  "insides"  from  shift- 
ing about.  Gone  are  those  biscuit-like  puffs; 
those  deep,  dust-catching  grooves;  those  knots 
or  buttons  that  "tattoo"  one  s  body  when  no 
pad  is  used! 

Not  only  will  the  Perfect  Sleeper  "out-com- 
fort," out-wear  and  "out-dress"  any  other  mat- 
tress you  have  ever  seen;  but  it  will  also  hold 
its  shape  throughout  its  whole  life  of  twenty 
years  or  more.  Its  edges  won't  sag.  Padding 


won't  "creep"  into  humps-and-hollows.  Springs 
won't  lean,  become  jumbled  or  work  through. 
.  .  .  There's  nothing  to  restrain  them  or  to  rob 
them  of  their  free  action  and  natural  resiliency. 

See — compare  the  Perfect  Sleeper.  Interior' 
view  demonstrating  models  will  disclose  its 

The   Perfect    Sleeper    Studio  Couch 

contains  a  genuine  Perfect  Sleeper  tuftless  inner- 
spring  mattress,  and  can  be  made  up  as  a  twin  or  a 
double  bed.  Covering  is  a  special  imported  fabric  of 
ravishing  richness  and  unusual  durability.  Choice  of 
four  popular  room-hannoniring  colors.  A  beautiful 
and  luxuriously  comfortable  couch!  $59.50.  Other 
models — Guest  Sleeper,  $49.50;  Knight  Sleeper,  S;.9-50- 

Sleeper  Mattresses  and  Studio  Couches  are  made 
only  by  responsible  regional  bedding  manufac- 
turers licensed  under  three  basic  patent-rights. 
Factories  in  twenty-nine  cities.  Sleeper  Products, 
Inc.,  American  Furniture  Mart,  Chicago. 


amazingly  different,  exclusive  construction.  The 
mattress  sensation  of  the  century!  Thousands 
of  homes  are  already  enjoy- 
ing it!  Beautifully  pat'  $ 
terned  damask  cover,  in  a 
choice  of  lovely  colors.         (On  Pacific  Coast,  $4150) 
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PERFEC^Jf 

Other  genuine  Sleeper  tuftless  mattresses 
include  the  Restal  Knight,  Onotuft  and  Smoothie. 
Box  springs  to  match.  As  low  as  $22.50. 


SLEEPER 
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MA  [RUB  OR© 

AME  RICA'S  FINEST  CIGARETTE 
Created  by  philip  morris  a  co.  ltd.  inc.  new  vork 


Holiday  canoeing 
in  Canada's  northwoods 


James  Montagnes 


T 

An: 


he  last  frontier  on  the  conti- 
nent has  been  hurled  back  by  air- 
plane, canoe,  and  dog  sled  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  In  Ontario 
a  wilderness  has  been  opened.  Min- 
ing camps  have  sprung  up  where 
only  Indians  and  trappers  once 
roamed.  Civilization  has  stepped  in. 
Among  its  first  acts  in  this  new 
country  it  has  established  numerous 
camps  where  the  angler  and  the 
canoeist  can  come  for  sport  and 
summer  exercise. 

The  canoe  has  come  into  its  for- 
mer usefulness.  To  those  who  are 
not  in  a  hurry,  and  so  do  not  need 
the  airplane,  the  light  northern  In- 
dian canoe  has  become  the  means 
of  travel  in  that  northern  lakeland 
frontier.  Prospectors,  trappers, 
sightseers,  vacationists,  engineers, 
and  surveyors  all  travel  by  canoe  in 
northern  Ontario,  where  the  waters 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  Just  as  the 
automobile  serves  in  the  cities,  so 
the  bark  canoe  provides  transporta- 
tion ii])  north  lor  business,  pleasure, 
or  any  type  of  sport. 

From  Sioux  Lookout,  Minaki, 
Longlac,  Schreiber,  Nipigon,  and  a 
dozen  other  stops  on  the  two  trans- 
continental rail  lines  that  pass 
through  the  southern  part  of  that 
territory,  the  trail  can  start.  Here 
are  lodges  and  outfitters,  where 
can  be  procured  all  the  parapher- 
nalia for  the  longest  canoe  trip  into 
a  region  spreading  northward 
more  than  130,000  square  miles. 


The  canoe  trails  lead  inland  or  to 
the  salt  water  of  James  and  Hud- 
son bays.  They  crisscross  this  patch- 
work of  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
have  been  left  here  by  the  glacial 
age.  Seen  from  the  air,  there  is 
more  water  visible  than  land.  The 
water  highway  never  ceases.  Some- 
times it  may  be  difficult,  requiring 
many  portages,  but  always  there  is 
a  new  lake,  stream,  or  river,  to 
slide  the  canoe  in,  and  so  glide  on 
over  the  cold  northern  waters. 
There  is  variety  for  the  expert  as 
well  as  the  novice  at  canoeing. 
There  are  slow  moving  waters  and 
swift  currents,  foaming  rapids,  and 
tumbling  falls,  wide  unmapped 
lakes,  and  canyon-like  rivers. 

This  is  virgin  country,  where 
game  fish  are  unacquainted  with 
Bycasting  or  trolling  spoons,  and 
bear,  moose,  and  caribou  roam  at 
large.  As  late  as  1929  the  Canadian 
government  purchased  it  by  treaty 
from  the  Indians.  The  Great  White 
King  in  far-distant  London,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  Dominion,  promised 
his  new  Indian  subjects  an  annual 
payment  of  four  dollars  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  for  as  long 
as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers 
run.  Into  this  land  he  also  brought 
schools  and  medical  aid.  In  lean 
years  he  promised  to  provide  them 
with  food  and  clothing. 

Trading  posts  are  the  centers  of 
civilization  once  the  railway  is  left 
behind.  There  are  many,  some  of 
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TREATMENT  FOR  A  GROLP  OF 
THREE  WINDOWS...  after  the  Baltimore 
Room  (Circa  1810)  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York..  Curtains  of  blue  and  ivory  damask  hung 
from  gilt  rosettes,  undercurtains  of  ivory  voile.  A 
feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  tasselled  tie-backs. 

Before  executing  uork  for  our  clients  zve  submit  detailed  schemes 
and  color  sketches  of  interiors  originated  by  our  own  decorating 
staff,  of  which  the  above  reproduction  is  an  excellent  example. 


Hampton  Shops 

18   EAST  50th  STREET     .     new  york 
FURNITURE  •   •    TEXTILES  •   •  DECORATING 


'  in  Heating 

Enjoy  the  ^eono^^! 

Choose  «heJ^tic.  e8«rtu» 

Burner  (or  «»  ^ 

,„ur  presen.  bo »e  ^  co,^or 

•,„ma.ic  k«*»S  V'™   efficien<.y  of 
vou  can  increase    1«  Wayne  con- 

•°nes,  n.»aern  boaer  «  ^  „,  ,., 

•rolled  heat.   »    '  >(| 
yourfffly..e(1enl  RAT)0> 

fi*^^;,,  - 

.  63  F<o'buS', 


PIPER-HEIDSIECK 


SOLE  U.  S.  IMPORTERS:  BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO..  INC..  NEW  YORK     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Termites* 

Damaging 
HOMES 


TT ood-Eating  Insects  Seldom 
Seen  Before  Costly  Damage 
Develops.    Skilled  Inspection 
Necessary 

Today  —  termites  are  Insect  Enemy 
Number  One.  Silently  and  unseen, 
these  *wood-eatin£  insects  undermine 
foundation  timbers  and  wood-work 
in  structures.  They  burrow  in  from 
the  ground  by  thousands,  and  tunnel 
up  to  timbers,  penetrating  apparently 
solid  foundations.  Always,  they  work 
I  \ SIDE  of  the  wood,  where  their 
damage  is  hidden  from  sight. 

Look  Out  for  Swarmers 

(Greatly  Enlarged  Illustration  Above) 

Termites  swarm  at  intervals,  giving 
definite  warning  of  infestation  with- 
in the  structure.  A  Terminix  Inspec- 
tor can  locate  their  hidden  damage, 
and  with  Terminix  prevent  further 
damage.  Terminix  is  t  he  one  national- 
ly recognized  method  of  Termite  Con- 
trol, with  more  than  100  offices 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
nation.  There  is  a  Terminix  Com- 
pany near  you,  ready  to  inspect  your 
property  without  cost  or  obligation. 
More  than  15,000  buildings  have  been 
made  termite-safe  with  Terminix. 


Scientific  methods,  high-pressure  treat- 
ing equipment,  and   Bruce-trained  men 
are  resiionsihle  for  the  effectiveness  of 
Banded  Terminix  Insulation. 

Guaranteed  Protection 

Terminix  is  a  product  of  and  is  guaran- 
teed by  E.  L.  Bruce  Company — also  the 
world's  Lir^csl  m.ikrr  uf  h-iniwood  Moor- 
ings. Both  a  live-year  written  guarantee 
and  a  surety  bond  are  issued  to  douhly 
protect  each  Terminix  customer.  Ter- 
minix Service  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  by  the  future  repair  bills  it 
saves.  Under  the  Terminix  Finance  Plan 
you  can  protect  now — and  pay  later.  No 
cash  down,  and  small  monthly  payments. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  for  interesting 
Termite  literature  and  -if  you  wish — free 
inspection  of  your  pro|>erty. 


Free  TERMITE  INSPECTION 

Anywhere  —  by  courtesy  of  the 
TERMINIX  LICENSEES  OF  E.  L. 
BRUCE  CO..   MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


E.  L.  BRUCE  CO., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

2  Please  send  me  litera- 
ture on  the  "Control 
of  Termite  Damage." 


□ 


You  may  inspect  my 
property  for  Termites. 


big  companies,  others  of  small  in- 
dependent concerns.  Some  are  mere 
log  cabins.  There  are  others  which 
have  about  them  a  community. 
Some  are  as  nature  painted  the 
wood.  But  now  and  again  the  age 
of  color  will  have  invaded  the  bush, 
and  posts  like  that  at  Lac  Seul  will 
glare  at  the  newcomer  in  a  glorious 
coat  of  red  and  green.  Islands  dot 
the  waters,  and  the  trading  center 
may  be  on  a  small  rocky  pinnacle 
of  bush,  or  again  it  may  be  on  a 
slice  of  the  mainland,  where  it  can 
boast  a  golf  course,  for  even  the 
fairway  has  found  its  way  north. 

Turbulent  streams  and  many 
portages  may  end  up  at  a  mining 
camp  where  the  hum  of  modern 
machinery  sounds  strange  after  the 
forest  solitudes  and  the  tumbling  of 
the  swift  waters.  How  that  ma- 
chinery came  in  becomes  a  prob- 
lem, with  the  experience  of  those 
hundreds  of  miles  of  water  fresh 
in  mind.  By  prodigious  feats  of 
strength  it  has  been  hauled  in,  by 
canoe  and  over  land.  Or  if  the  com- 
pany was  rich,  airplanes  freighted 
in  every  bit  of  the  heavy  equip- 
ment, for  gold,  rich  veins  of  it,  are 
at  the  destination  merely  to  be 
taken  from  the  virgin  forest. 

Indian  camps  line  the  shores  of 
smooth  lakes.  Children  and  dogs 
run  around  as  history  tells  us  they 
did  when  first  the  white  man  came. 
But  the  adults,  they  are  red  skinned 
indeed,  but  otherwise  not  different 
from  the  white  man.  Store  clothes 
have  replaced  deerskins  for  man 
and  woman.  Even  the  raucous  bel- 
low of  a  phonograph  or  the  croon- 
ing of  a  distant  radio  entertainer 
greet  the  voyager  who  strikes  an 
Indian  encampment. 

Beaver  dams,  with  the  busy 
beaver  on  top,  or  hauling  saplings 
for  his  home,  are  encountered  en- 
route.  Strange  dams  which  the 
guide  explains  arc  native  fish  weirs, 
tell  the  tale  of  plenty  of  food  in  the 
deep  waters.  A  variety  of  birds  in- 
clude ptarmigan,  geese,  and  ducks, 
another  source  of  food  to  those 
who  live  in  the  land. 

While  the  new  north  of  Ontario 
is  filled  with  the  adventure  of  a 
new  country,  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
place  on  the  map  of  the  province 
which  docs  not  afford  some  excel- 
lent canoeing.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  the  glacial  age  also 
left  its  mark,  for  every  type  ot 
water  that  the  canoeist  desires  is  to 
be  found  near  civilization  or  but 
a  few  days'  journey  distant. 

Algonquin  Park,  the  French 
River  and  Lake  Nipissing,  Tima- 
gami,  Lake  Nipigon,  with  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  Quetico  Park 
farther  west,  are  some  of  the  spots 
where  hundreds  of  square  miles 
are  given  over  to  canoeing  and  the 
piscatorial  art.  The  Muskoka  Lakes 
and  Georgian  Bay  are  also  well- 
known  canoe  areas.  Golf  courses, 
tennis  courts,  all  the  sports  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  finest  summer 
resorts  are  in  this  region. 

The  French  River  has  been  used 
since  first  fur  traders  had  to  find  a 
way  to  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
were  among  the  first  white  men  to 
use  the  canoe  extensively.  One  of 
their  routes  from  Montreal  to  the 


TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT 


HOW  TO  GIVE 
NEW  OR  OLD  HOMES 
MODERN  COMFORT 
AT  MODERATE  COST 

If  you're  planning  to  build  or  modernize, 
don't  buy  your  heating  blindly — it's  too 
important  for  that.  Send  9<f  in  stamps  for 
the  new  32-page  illustrated  book,  that 
tells  you  what  the  different  heating  sys- 
tems are  and  do  .  .  .  what  makes  good  in- 
stallations good  .  .  .  what  to  look  for  in 
equipment.  It  will  help  you  to  plan  your 
heating  for  lifetime  service  and  satisfaction. 

INVISIBLE  WARMTH 

You'll  want  to  learn,  also,  about  Invisible 
Warmth — National  Radiator's  latest  con- 
tribution to  modern  heating.  It  removes 
heating  units  completely  from  view  .  .  . 
stops  soiling  of  walls,  ceilings  and  drapes 
.  .  .  gives  new  opportunities  for  modern 
window  treatment .  .  .  the  widest  latitude 
in  furniture  arrangement. 

A  PROTECTIVE  PAYMENT  PLAN 

National  Radiator  Corporation  not  only 
offers  the  best  in  heating,  but  the  most 
liberal  terms.  No  red  tape  ...  no  down 
payment ...  up  to  three  years  to  pay  .  .  . 
FHA  rates  ...  a  FREE  Life  Insurance 
Policy  to  any  insurable  purchaser  .  .  .  and 
a  FREE  Boiler  Bond.  Ask  about  all  these 
features. 

NATIONAL  RADIATOR 
CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


NATIONAL  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
282  Central  Avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa 

□  Here's  9tf  in  stamps;  send  me  the  "Facts"  book. 
Send  me  FREE  literature  on  □  "Invisible  Warmth" 

□  National  Radiator  Heating  □  National  Pro- 
tective Payment  Plan. 

I'm  planning  to  build  □  modernize  □ 
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west  is  still  in  unsettled  country, 
and  has  become  a  popular  canoe 
route.  Water  travel  in  those  days 
being  the  fastest  means  of  transpor- 
tation, the  way  led  via  the  Ottawa 
River  to  the  Mattawa  River,  from 
there  to  Lake  Nipissing,  into  the 
French  River,  and  so  to  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron.  French  River 
today  is  on  the  railway,  a  bunga- 
low camp  set  scenically  on  the 
river.  From  here  start  the  canoe 
trips  over  that  old  fur  route.  Long 
stretches  of  placid  water  which  call 
for  but  easy  paddling,  suddenly  ter- 
minate in  swift  current  or  rushing 
rapids  that  test  the  brawn  and  skill 
of  the  canoeist.  There  are  broad  ex- 
panses of  water,  with  sloping  hills 
in  the  background.  And  where  the 
waters  suddenly  change  their  speed, 
the  river  bottles  up  into  narrow 
chasms  where  the  water  rushes 
through  with  violence. 

Algonquin  Park,  practically  iso- 
lated by  motor  roads,  is  an  Ontario 
provincial  game  preserve,  where 
firearms  are  taboo  and  the  canoe  is 
the  only  means  of  travel.  Fifteen 
hundred  lakes  connect  by  short 
portages.  In  many  cases  channels 
even  obviate  the  necessity  for  this 
stop  in  the  water  journey.  Camp 
sites  are  laid  out  and  most  portages 
are  marked.  High  rocky  shores  pro- 
tect the  myriad  of  lakes  from 
strong  winds,  while  fishing  is  for 
lake  and  speckled  trout,  and  a 
large  variety  of  wild  life  is  in  the 
bush  for  camera  "shooting." 

Big  sturdy  canoes  are  used  in 
Ontario.  They  can  stand  big  loads 
as  well  as  rough  usage  in  rock 
strewn  waters.  They  are  canoes  of 
local  manufacture,  sixteen  feet  or 
more  in  length,  often  Indian  made, 
light  yet  capable  of  heavy  work. 

Packsacks  and  dunnage  bags 
make  up  the  luggage  of  the  canoe- 
ist. Valises,  bags,  and  bundles  awk- 
ward to  carry  are  out.  Food,  equip- 
ment, and  clothing  is  so  packed  as 
to  be  easy  of  transportation  on  the 
back  by  means  of  a  pack  board, 
shoulder  straps,  or  even  a  tump 
line  across  the  forehead.  Loads  are 
light  as  possible,  forty  pounds  per 
person  for  a  four-day  trip  being  the 
limit  advised  by  native  guides  as 
well  as  white  guides. 

There  is  an  art  to  packing  a 
canoe  for  rough  water.  It  is  a  daily 
experience  of  the  northern  woods- 
men, for  by  canoe  they  travel  every- 
where, near  and  far.  Everything  is 
stored  amidships,  put  firmly  into 
place,  with  the  necessities  for  lunch 
and  pitching  camp  on  top,  the 
whole  lashed  tightly  into  place. 
That  is  in  case  a  particularly  rough 
passage  ends  up  in  a  spill.  Guns  and 
fishing  tackle  receive  special  atten- 
tion, being  packed  so  as  not  to  get 
wet  or  lost  should  the  canoe  over- 
turn by  accident. 

Guides  are  the  rule  whenever  a 
long  trip  is  taken  to  locate  some 
unfished  waters  or  some  extra  dan- 
gerous rapids.  Being  familiar  with 
the  country  they  pick  the  easier 
portages.  They  are  experts  at  han- 
dling canoes  in  all  manners  of 
water.  And  when  it  comes  to  cook- 
ing freshly  caught  trout,  muskies, 
or  other  game  fish — why  that  is 
their  field;  they  are  unsurpassed. 
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Twinflower 


Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


I 


-winflower  in  Happy  Hollow! 
A  pleasant  linking  of  names  that 
the  tranquil,  easy  beauty  of  the 
place  deserves.  It  is  a  lovely  spot, 
as  are  so  many  of  the  valley  settle- 
ments ol  the  upper  Connecticut, 
and  is  situated  near  the  old  town 
of  Newbury,  colonized,  as  its  name 
shows,  from  eighteenth-century 
Massachusetts.  Twinflower  lies 
thirty  miles  from  Hanover — a  de- 
lightful drive  in  the  autumn  along 
tlve  river,  which  bends  and  curves 
the  farther  up  you  go.  As  the  hills 
rise  higher,  the  maples  thicken  and 


Stair-Climbing 
is  hard  work 


Modernize 
Your  Home 
with  a 
HomeLIFT 

Stair-climbing — hard  for  the 
strong.  Dangerous  for  the  sick. 
Impossible  for  invalids.  You'll 
besurprised  how  easily  a  beau- 
tiful HomeLIFT  may  be  in- 
stalled in  your  home.  Simple. 
Safe.  Automatic.  Operates 
from  lighting  circuit  .  .  .  less 
than  a  cent's  worth  a  day. 
Amazingly  low  priced.  Write 
for  details. 


HSHEPARD  T  TTT 
ome  LIFT 


Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities 

THE  SHEPARD  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Shepard 
Ball  -  Bearing  Elevators 

2408 Colerain  Ave.,  CINCINNATI 


blaze  with  deeper  color,  and  alto- 
gether I  cannot  imagine  a  more  en- 
chanting autumn  expedition:  past 
wide  meadows  and  little  white 
farmhouses  festooned  with  golden 
seed-corn,  and  always  the  blue 
mountains  cutting  purple  scallops 
against  the  horizon.  If  the  worthy 
Collins  had  been  New  English  he 
never  would  have  written  the  elo- 
quent line,  "While  sallow  autumn 
fills  they  lap  with  leaves."  No,  with 
us  autumn  is  a  gypsy,  flaunting  her 
beauty  in  fantastic  motley,  a  gown 
of  crimson  and  scarlet,  amber  beads 
about  her  neck.  To  do  it  justice,  the 
scene  is  equally  beautiful  in  mid- 
summer, or  in  our  late  spring  which 
comes  in  a  rush  and,  with  gentler 
color  tones,  makes  you  feel  as  if 
Corot  had  arrived  to  paint  our 
North  Country. 

All  this  to  show  you  the  natural 
charm  of  the  setting.  At  Twin- 
flower a  miracle  has  been  accom- 
plished with  an  old  neglected  prop- 
erty. A  place  that  once  served  as  a 
cider  mill,  chair  factory,  and  jam 
works,  was  made  over  into  a  charm- 
ing residence  with  delightful 
grounds  and  gardens  of  unusual 
natural  beauty. 

In  its  old  days,  the  place  was 
given  over  to  chair-making;  there 
were  made  the  quaint  stenciled 
chairs  that  collectors  now  are  hunt- 
ing for  over  hill  and  dale.  A  few 
gilded  tatters  of  the  old  patterns 
were  found  in  a  well-thumbed  ac- 
count book  of  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds.  Think  of  all  the  engag- 
ing decorations — baskets  of  fruit, 
and  lyres,  and  cornucopias — that 
have  been  created  there,  now  van- 
ished forever. 

Hereabouts  they  still  tell  beguil- 
ing stories  of  the  son  who  succeeded 
to  the  chair-making  business  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  that  Allyn 
Olmstead  who,  while  keeping  on 
with  the  dwindling  chair  factory, 
began  a  business  of  making  cider 
and  drying  and  preserving  fruit. 
Wherever  he  went,  joggling  along 
in  the  slow-moving  trains  to  sell  his 
famous  cider  and  apples  and  pump- 
kins, he  always,  with  Yankee  thrift, 
{Continued  on  page  j8) 
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The  above  Flagon  and  Tumbler 
Cups  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
serving  of  Cocktails  and  as  a 
wedding  gift  would  be  highly  val- 
ued and  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Flagon  itself  is  an  adaptation  by 
Crichton  of  an  old  Charles  II 
piece.  Though  every  visible  detail 
of  the  original  has  been  perfectly 
reproduced,  an  inner  top  is  fitted 
with  a  pouring  spout  which  may 
be  removed  when  filling  with  ice 
and  other  ingredients.  The  wide 
"trumpet"  base  prevents  it  from 
being  tipped  over.  Truly  a  beauti- 
ful and  useful  present. 


8X0. 
LTD. 


CRICHTON 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

668 Fifth  Ave.    NEW   YORK    (53™ Street) 
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rffcAVftb  ^et  s  8°  places-  By  boat,  by  plane,  by  train,  by 
"J  ftft  motor  car — what  matter?   There  are  clothes  musts 

that  apply  to  all  means  of  transportation,  and  chances  are  you'll 
do  a  little  of  each  before  the  summer's  over.  There  are  only  two 
steadfast  rules  for  clothes  en  route.  Let's  skip  what  you'll  wear 
when  you  arrive  at  your  destination,  for  only  you  know  what  to 
expect  in  climate,  and  climate  rules  your  choice — torrid,  medium, 
cool,  or  perhaps  a  little  of  all  if  you're  combining  mountains  with 
the  seashore.  Hack  to  the  two  important  rules.  Will  your  clothes 
pack  without  excessive  mussing?  And  will  they  pack  lightly? 
And  so,  we're  giving  you  a  skeleton  wardrobe  of  clothes  which 
pack  easily  and  which  you'll  wear  and  wear,  whether  you  are 
taking  two  trunks  or  twenty. 

■nnfK7V<\  What,  again.2  Yes,  you  really  must  have  print  dresses. 

-*  And  well  you  know  from  past  traveling  experiences 
that  you'll  thank  your  own  resourcefulness  in  being  print  pre- 
pared. And  the  perfectly  grand  navy  and  citron  dress,  shown  on 
the  opposite  page,  is  what  Bergdorf-Goodman  recommends. 
Xai've,  trim,  soft — it  combines  the  practicability  of  navy  blue, 
good  old  navy  blue,  with  the  very  last  moment  newness  of  citron 
— that  flattering  lemon  yellow  that  spells  freshness  and  smartness. 
And,  of  course,  the  snug  little  roll  brim  hat  is  of  the  same  devas- 
tating colors — citron  for  the  crown,  tfnd  navy  otherwise.  Wear 
citron-colored  pull-ons  and  navy  "flats"  (low-heeled  sandals  to 
you).  Et  voda,  you  are  perfect!  The  dress  is  fifty  dollars.  Can 
you  believe  it?  Bergdorf's  suggest  that  you  wear  a  light-weight 
navy  wool  coat  with  this — caped,  naturally,  and  minus  sleeves. 
It's  stunning.  Bergdorf's  will  show  it  to  you. 

rflnpCflh'T  Take  tweeds.  There  are  tweeds  and  tweeds  but 
li'i  s  you'd  shop  a  blue  moon  before  you'd  find  one  as 
attractively  necessary  as  the  one  shown.  First,  it  is  a  paddock 
check.  That's  smart.  Then,  it's  collarless,  and  asymmetrically 
buttoned,  which  is  very,  very  new.  And  the  fit — well,  it's  one  of 
those  superbly  tailored  French  town  and  country  topcoats  from 
Jay-Thorpe,  and  the  price  is  a  mere  eighty-five  dollars.  It  calls 
for  a  soft  felt  hat  with  a  pleat  that  you  can  pull  down  over  one 
eye,  and  matching  pull-ons.  And  it  fits  so  snugly  that  you  can 
wear  it  in  the  maddest  ocean  gales,  and  it  stays  put. 


10 


Pi  (fljiw  When  you  strike  warmer  weather  you'll 
want  free-fitting  tailored  sports  clothes  for 
sunny  hours  on  deck.  We  suggest  as  a  perfect  type,  the  skirt 
length  white  linen  slacks.  Wear  with  them  a  brown,  or  navy, 
tailored  jersey  shirt  with  a  compass,  instead  of  the  usual  mono- 
gram embroidered  on  it,  to  make  you  feel  nautical.  Finishing 
touch — a  crisp  white  linen  stock.  Jay-Thorpe  calls  this  one  "Four 
Winds''  and  prices  it  at  a  very  worth-while  thirty-five  dollars. 


Under  the  stars  or  on  the  dance  floor  you'll  change 
your  personality  as  well  as  your  clothes.  For  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  carefree  sprite  you  were  in  the  sun,  you'll 
want  to  be  lovely  and  languid,  with  just  a  dash  of  dignity,  when 
the  soft  blue  dusk  steals  over  the  ocean.  It's  not  only  the  mood 
but  the  clothes  that  make  the  difference.  What  could  be  more 
dramatic,  more  feminine  than  the  exquisite  black  net  over  black 
satin  robe  de  soir.  Bonwit  Teller's  call  it  their  "Iris  dress"  by 
reason  of  those  exquisite  flowers  worn  in  the  bodice.  We  were 
considering  practicality  as  well  as  pulchritude  when  we  selected 
this  gown  as  a  perfect  travel  type,  for  the  net  is  uncrushable. 
Think  what  a  joy  to  be  able  simply  to  shake  out  a  gown  that  has 
been  packed  and  step  into  it  feeling  as  fresh  as  the  proverbial 
daisy.  The  moire  taffeta  cape  is  a  dream  of  crisp  frivolity.  And 
you'll  feel  like  the  heroine  of  a  Michael  Arlen  novel,  if  you  want 
to  feel  like  the  heroine  of  a  Michael  Arlen  novel,  when  you  wear 
it  for  a  late  dash  around  deck,  or  slip  into  it  when  some  un- 
quenchable bore  insists  on  opening  the  smoking  room  windows. 
Both  are  from  Bonwit  Teller.  The  robe  de  soir  will  cost  you 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  taffeta  gem  eighty- 
five  doMars. 

*«i(*P  Who  wants  to  advertise  past  trips  with  label  loaded 

pUSfH'  hags  and  baggage.  We've  made  the  most  marvelous 

find  of,  wait — you'd  never  guess,  rawhide  luggage.  It's  from 
Oshkosh,  and  they  are  most  insistently  careful  to  use  hides  that 
give  it  a  marvelous  mottled  appearance — not  garishly  mottled,  but 
smooth  and  understandable  like  an  old  masterpiece,  only  it  looks 
like  the  newest  thing  imaginable.  Moreover,  they  make  it  in 
every  conceivable  case  and  trunk — from  a  blithe  little  overnight 
case  to  a  marvelously  compact  cabin  trunk.  We've  sketched  a 
shoe  case  and  a  wardrobe  case  on  the  opposite  page  just  to  show 
you  how  simply  grand  they  are.  The  pigskin  gadgets  sketched 
are  new  as  new.  You'll  find  them  at  Bergdorf-Goodman. 

— Helen  Bridge  Underhill. 


Is  there  a 

RIGHT  SHOTGUN  for  SKEET? 

Yes,  FOUR! 


WATCH  the  experts.  One 
Skeet  star  shoots  a  self- 
loading  gun.  The  next  clips  his 
string  of  2  5  Blue  Rocks  with  a 
slide-action.  Number  three 
trusts  his  skill  to  an  Over-and- 
Under.  Still  a  fourth  steps  up 
with  his  "Old  Reliable"  double. 

So  it  goes.  What  you  will  no- 
tice, however,  on  any  Skeet  field 
is  the  large  number  of  Reming- 
ton and  Parker  shotguns.  In  this 
line  of  fine  American-made 
guns,  you  will  find  every  type 
recommended  by  the  experts. 


Get  the  feel  of  these  guns. 
Swing  them  to  your  shoulder. 
Let  your  cheek  snuggle  against 
each  smooth  stock.  One  is  sure 
to  strike  you  as  just  right!  So 
will  the  price.  Below  are  the 
high  spots.  We'll  send  complete 
details.  Write  to  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  126  Helen 
Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington* 


REMINGTON  SELF-LOADER 

The  SPORTSMAN  Skeet  Grade  .  .  .  Light,  fast,  beautifully 
balanced.  Ejects  empty  and  loads  new  shell  by  action  of 
recoil.  Three  shot.  Checkered  American  walnut  stock.  Beaver 
Tail  fore-end.  Decorated  receiver.  Raised  ventilated  rib.  Rem- 
ington special  Skeet  boring.  Choice  of  gauge  $^^.95 
and  barrel  length    


REMINGTON  PUMP 

Model  31  Skeet  Grade  .  .  .  Many  a  string  of  25  this  repeater 
has  powdered  at  Skeet.  Side-ejection.  Raised  solid  rib. 
Beaver  Tail  fore-end.  Choice  of  barrel  length  and  gauge. 
Remington  special  Skeet  boring.  Short  fore-end  $|50.95 
stroke.  Smooth,  easy  action    


REMINGTON   O  VE  R  -  AN  D- U  N  D  E  R 

Model  32  Skeet  Grade  .  .  .  Beaver  Tail  fore-end.  Automatic 
ejection.  Selective  single  trigger.  Air-cooled  barrels;  single 
sighting  plane;  straight-line  recoil,  no  whip  up.  $Qy  .90 
Remington  special  Skeet  boring.  Other  features.  ' 


PARKER  DOUBLE 

Hand  fitted  throughout.  Furnished  in  standard  specifications 
tor  Skeet.  Also  custom  built  to  your  own  specifications  at  no 
additional  charge.  All  gauges  including  .410.  Beaver  Tail 
fore-end.  Selective  single  trigger.  Truly  America's  finest 
double  barrel  shotgun.  In  all  grades  $J33"*^ 
except  Trojan   ant*  up 
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Rates — American  Plan.  Room  without 
bath,  $7  up;  with  bath,  $8  up;  Double  Room 
without  bath,  $7  up  per  person;  with  bath,$8 
up  per  person.  Special  weekly  and  monthly 
rates  for  families.  Golf  rales,  $2  per  day. 
Reduced  rates  for  week,  month  or  season. 


DOWN  to  the  sea  on  a  golf  course 
w  ith  the  tang  of  salt  air.  Through 
the  pines,  over  famous  greens  and  fair- 
ways— a  perfect  replica  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Scotland.  Too,  a  short  practice  "9"  hole. 
Spanking  breezes  for  trim  sailing  craft — 
anchorage  for  the  smartest  yacht.  A  shel- 
tered bathing  cove  with  sandy  beach- 
es. Deep  sea  fishing.  Lakes  and 
streams  stocked  with 
trout  and  bass.  Swim- 
ming, tennis,  riding.  Mu-' 
sicals,  entertainment, 
dancing  at  the  Casino. 
Exceptional  cuisine, 
moderate  prices. 


Hotel  opens  June  29.  See  any  Canadian  Pacific  office  or  write  to  manager 

ALGONQUIN  HOTEL 

St.  ^Andrews  •  by  ■.  the  :  sea  •  ^/\ew  "Brunswick^ 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 


HOTEL 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION. 
THIS  YEAR  IN 

SWITZERLAND/ 


AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


»TpODAY  this  enchanting  land  is  closer 
to  you  than  ever.  Reduced  prices — 
railway  fares  are  down  as  much  as  45% 
■ — permit  you  to  travel  through  the 
Alps  economically  and  with  every  mod- 
ern comfort.  Luxurious  hotels  and 
modest  pensions  offer  hospitality  at 
attractive  figures.  Mountain  climbing, 
every  conceivable  sport,  noted  spas, 
health,  history  and  quaint  customs 
make  this  the  trip  of  a  lifetime.  In- 
clude in  your  tour  such  high  spots  as 


distinguished  Zurich,  Switzerland's 
Metropolis — Lucerne  with  its  lovely 
lake  —  William  Tell's  country  —  old 
Berne,  most  interesting  capital — the 
famous  Loetschberg  route  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland  with  quaint  castle-crowned 
Thun  and  Interlaken — for  that  spectac- 
ular trip  up  to  Jungfraujoch  (11,340 
feet  a/s) — then  the  Golden  Pass  route 
to  Montreux.  See  your  travel  agent  or 
write  us  for  full  information.  Ask  for 
booklet  10. 


SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS,  475  fifth  avenue,  new  york  city 


The  diamond  state  celebrates 


George  L.  Edmunds 


D, 


elaware  hospitality  is  tradi- 
tional. Delaware  history  is  replete 
with  romantic  interest.  In  Delaware 
state  pride  attains  a  zenith  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  diminutive 
area  of  the  commonwealth  which 
ranks  forty-seventh  among  the  units 
of  America's  total  of  forty-eight. 
On  May  1 1  the  third  celebration  of 
Dover  Day  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
Dover — capital  of  Delaware. 

Founded  by  William  Penn,  under 
plans  devised  in  1683,  Dover  the 
present  capital  of  the  Diamond  State 
was  laid  out  in  1 7 1 7.  Its  Green, 
originally  the  market-center  of  a 
rural,  colonial  borough,  is  fronted 
by  the  oldest  Stale  House  in  public 
use  in  the  United  States,  built  in 
1722  and  surrounded  by  Georgian 
and  a  few  Victorian  mansions 
which  house  the  treasures  of  furni- 
ture, portraits,  plate,  porcelain,  and 
glassware  accumulated  over  more 
than  two  centuries. 

The  garden  feature  of  Dover 
Day  finds  a  parallel  in  a  score  or 
more  of  ancient  towns  and  cities 
all  the  way  from  the  deepest  South 
to  the  austere  communities  of  New 
England  but  few  indeed  can  place- 
on  view  such  an  array  of  rarely 
beautiful  examples  of  the  art  and 
handicraft  ol  the  days  when  "mass 
production"  had  not  even  been 
conceived.  The  gardens  are  ample, 
beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
simple,  adhering  closely  to  English 
design — or  rather  lack  of  design — 
with  lush  lawns  and  rich  boxwood 
hedges  enclosing  blossom  borders 
and  ornate  shrubbery  but  with  a 
striking  absence  of  architectural 
embellishment.  Here  and  there  is 
a  small  fountain  or  a  bit  of  statuary 
but  an  entire  absence  of  terraces 
and  stairways  of  the  continental 
type,  few  pergolas  and  only  here 
and  there  a  lattice  the  purpose  of 
which  is  always  practical. 

The  state  will  join  with  the  town 
for  the  1935  Dover  Day,  showing 
in  the  State  House  the  famous 
original  grant  of  the  "Territories- 
on-the-Dclaware"  from  Charles  II 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
later  James  II  and  by  the  saturnine 
Duke  to  his  good  friend  Penn,  Lord 
Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  parchment  is  noble 
example  of  the  florid  penmanship 
of  the  17th  century  conveyancers. 


In  the  Dover  homes  will  be 
shown  several  portraits  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale  and  Gilbert  Stuart. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  furniture 
of  Chippendale,  of  Sheraton  and  of 
many  noteworthy  American  de- 
signers. Silverware,  much  of  it 
from  British  and  Irish  craftsmen 
but  much  more  designed  by  the  sil- 
versmiths of  Philadelphia  of  the 
State  itself  and  some  of  it  bearing 
dates  as  far  back  as  1730  is  owned 
by  Dover  citizens.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  porcelain  to  be  shown,  including 
the  famous  set  of  Lowestoft  pre- 
sented by  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
the  hero  of  Stony  Point  to  his 
fiancee,  Mary  Vining,  of  Dover,  in 
1796.    Lustre-ware   so   greatly  fa- 
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Abort-,  Nankin  china  imported  by  George  Gibbs  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  1800.  Toddy 
pitcher  and  possett  cups  are  shown  in  center.  Opposite  page:  From  left  to  right,  de- 
canter in  silver  coaster  with  wine  glasses  originally  from  Octagon  House  in  Washing- 
ton, owned  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Harrington.  Cream  pitcher  by  Bancroft  Woodoc/i  °f  Wil- 
mington (1770),  owned  by  D.  E.  /.  Stout.  Copper  pot  by  Samuel  Williamson  of  Phila. 
(1794).  Bowl  by  Joshua  Dorsey  of  Phila.  (1793).  Cream  pitcher  (1790).  Punch  ladle 
by  Joseph  Warner  of  Wilmington  (about  1768).  Spoons  by  John  Stow,  of  Wilmington 
(1772),  Robert  Ross  of  Frcdcrica,  Del.  (1789),  and  David  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  (1760) 


vored  by  our  ancestors  is  owned  in 
abundance  in  Dover.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Chelsea-ware  and 
many  examples  of  18th  Century 
British  and  Chinese  ceramics,  some 
of  unlisted  origin,  but  including 
some  of  the  finest  Nankin  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

Ridgely  House,  on  Dover  Green, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ridgely 
family  since  1762  and  bearing  the 
date  of  1728  on  its  lintel,  is  one  of 
the  famous  homes.  Its  garden,  cov- 
ering nearly  three  acres,  contains 
box  hedges  full  two  centuries 
a-growing.  Woodburn,  built  in 
1760,  is  another  of  the  notable  resi- 
dences and  its  present  occupants 
possess  probably  the  finest  collec- 
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tion  of  Georgian  and  Queen  Anne 
mahogany  in  this  country.  The 
Richardson  house,  on  State  Street, 
itself  of  mid-Victorian  design, 
houses  a  rich  collection  of  plate  and 
ceramics  and  also  some  famous 
miniatures  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  the  Regency  periods. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Watson  W.  Har- 
rington will  display  their  collection 
of  antique  silverware  and  porcelains 
along  with  much  exquisite  glass. 
Miss  Jessie  Harrington  also  is  to 
exhibit  similar  charming  items 
from  her  own  collection.  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Layton  is  to  display  her  rare  Nankin 
"toddy  pitcher"  and  its  nest  of 
"possett"  cups  from  which  Dela- 
wareans  of  the  days  of  Caesar  Rod- 
ney and  George  Read  imbibed  their 
sustaining  hot  draughts. 

On  Dover's  big  day  the  chate- 
laines of  the  old  homes  will  array 
themselves  in  authentic  costumes  of 
the  two  hundred  years  of  Dela- 
ware's career  as  a  colony  of  Britain 
and  as  a  part  of  the  new  nation;  so 
also  will  the  debutante  daughters 
and  the  children  of  the  town.  It  is 
not  a  pageant,  for  the  Doverians 
insist  that  the  reception  to  bear  its 
proper  atmosphere  of  truth  to  tra- 
dition shall  be  quite  informal.  But 
Delaware  hospitality,  which  is  a 
religion  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
three  counties,  will  be  of  the  same 
unstinted  variety  as  that  which  has 
served  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
peninsula  to  a  position  in  which 
rivalry  with  the  famed  generosity 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  of  a 
century  gone  by  is  fully  achieved. 
It  will  be  a  unique  pleasure,  there- 
fore, to  visit  this  lovely  state  at  such 
an  auspicious  time.  One  will  be 
equally  thrilled  by  the  country  and 
the  romance  of  its  history. 

"First  State"  is  Delaware's  proud 
claim.  She  was  the  first  of  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  to  accept  and  adopt 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  upon  her 
own  state  flag  appears  the  figure 
"I"  staring  forth  from  a  rhomboid 
upon  an  azure  field.  She  uniforms 
her  State  Police  in  the  blue  and 
buff  of  the  Continental  Army, 
modified  in  cut  of  course  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  motorcycle  wear, 
but  still  the  colors  of  1776  and  she 
carries  the  same  color  scheme  even 
to  the  motorcar  plates.  A  small 
state,  yes,  but  grand  in  tradition. 
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EW  America  has  elected  a  new 
vogue  in  travel . . .  sailing  American 
...  on  the  sleek  liner  Manhattan  or 
her  famous  sister  .  .  .  Washington  .  .  . 
fashionable  favorites  of  the  travel-wise. 

Wander  where  you  will  aboard  these 
liners ...  on  the  spacious  decks  ...  in 
the  paneled  library  .  .  .  the  luxurious 
lounge  . . .  you  discover  distinguished 
Americans  .  .  .  brilliant  pacemakers  in 
the  joy  of  living  .  .  .  satellites  of  the 
social  whirl . . .  people  you  really  enjoy. 

Of  course  smart  nomads  select  the 
Manhattan  or  Washington,  America's 
fastest  liners!  All  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  living  American  belong  to  these 
great  liners  . . .  new  sensations  of  the 
sea.  They  reflect  American  living  . . . 
American  luxury.  Their  private  cabins 
...spacious, tasteful.  Their  lovely  shops 
. . .  seemingly  transported  from  an  ex- 
clusive nook  on  Park  Avenue.  Their 
brilliant  dining  salons  (air-conditioned, 
naturally)  . . .  their  ambrosial  food,  the 
marvel  of  famous  chefs.  Here  is  un- 
paragoned  service  . . .  everything  so 
distinctly  .  .  .  delightfully  American! 
Your  travel  agent  knows  . . .  ask  him ! 


THIS  LUXURIOUS  STATEROOM 

with  private  shower-toilet,costs  only 
EACH  FOR  TWO 
British  Ports  only. 
Round  trip, $325. 60 
The  rates  for  spacious,  comfortable 
Tourist  Class  rooms  begin  at  $113. 
Rates  slightly  higher  June  10  to  July  8 
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These  great  United  States 
Liners  provide  weekly  sail- 
ings to  Cobh,  Plymouth, 
Havre  and  Hamburg. 

• 

S.  S.  WASHINGTON,  May  8, 

June  5,  July  3 
S.  S.  MANHATTAN,  May  22, 
June  19,  July  17 

AND  THE  VERY  POPULAR 
PRESIDENT  HARDING,    May  1, 

May  29,  June  26 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  May  15, 
June  12,  July  10 
• 

Take  your  car  to  Europe  with 
you,  uncrated,  as  baggage!  Ask 
for  information  about  this 
low  cost  service! 

United  States  Lines  is  associ- 
ated with  American  Merchant 
and  Baltimore  Mail  Lines  to 
Europe;  Panama  Pacific  Line 
to  California;  Cruises.  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 


Consult  your  Traoel  Agent  or 

Hamburg -American  fine 
^north  German  £loyD ^ 
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ON  YOUR  NEXT  VACATION  GO  TO 

SWEDEN  •  NORWAY  •  DENMARK 

There's  peace  in  the  North  Countries — peace  and  beauty, 
friendliness  and  history.  You  are  also  benefited  by  favorable 
exchange  rates.  So  make  it  Scandinavia  this  year. 

VACATIONS— LONG  AND  SHORT  from  New  York 

21  days  or  longer  leaving  you  ample  time  for  visiting  Scandi- 
navia. These  voyages  make  an  ideal  concentrated  vacation 
— and  an  inexpensive  one. 

11  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE  MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE  on  the 
ever  popular  Drottningholm  from  Gothenburg  June  22 

including  Norway  and  the  Fjords  of  Norway.  See  the 
North  Cape  and  the  Midnight  Sun.    Rates  from  $80. 

This  Cruise  connects  with  the  Sailing  of  the 
Drottningholm    from    New    York   June  12 

42  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE  RUSSIA  CRUISE 
Kungsholm  sailing  from  New  York  June  29 

Enjoy  Iceland,  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  North  Cape  and 
Norwegian  Fjords,  ancient  Visby,  Estonia,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Sweden  and  Denmark.  Minimum  rate  $450. 

33  DAYS  VIKING  LANDS  RUSSIA  CRUISE 
on  the  beautiful  M.S.  Gripsholm  from  New  York  July  26 

visiting  the  lovely  Fjord  Country  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
romantic  Visby,  Finland,  Russia  and  Denmark.  Minimum 
rate  $340. 

Go  Viking  this  year  and  of  course  on  a  gleaming  white 
Viking  ship.  Suggestions  for  itineraries  without  obligation 
for  individual  tours  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Continent. 

As\  for  particulars  and  illustrated  literature  from 
your  own  Travel  Agent  or 

\  \  \  I 


RIVER  HOUSE 


ALONG  THE  EAST  RIVER 


52n.l    TO    53rd  STREET 


A  limited  number  of  apartments 
are  open  for  lease  to  acceptable 
persons — nine  to  seventeen  rooms 
starting  at  $4000. 

Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 
15  EAST  49TH  STREET  PLa/.a  3-9200 


Country  Hostess 


Garden  Furniture 

Attractive   and   original  designs 
of  wrought  iron — stone — wood — 
bronze  furniture  are  exhibited  in 
our  showrooms. 

Chairs  from  $12.00  up 
Weathervanes  from  $0.50  up 

THE  FLORENTINE  CRAFTSMEN,  Inc. 

90  Park  Avenue 
Bet.  39th  &  40th  Sts.        New  York  City 
Phone:  CAI.  5-0346 
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Bathmat,  cloth,  hathtowel, 
and  hand  towels  from 
heron  ,  Inc.  Bclo  w — 
Fish  Backdrop  by  Cannon 
Mills,  van-colored  towels 
with  striking  monograms 
from  B.  Altman  and  Co., 
fames  McCutcheon  and  Co. 


Monograms  suitable  for 
sheets,  and  pillow  cases 
from  B.  Altman  and  Co. 
and  James  McCutcheon 
and  Co.  Bar  towels  from 
Mosse,  Inc.;  breakfast  tray 
set  from  heron  in  hunt 
motif;  yacht  flag  serviettes 
in  bright  colors  and  darl{ 
blue  serviettes  in  star  de- 
sign, Edmond  Dcwan  Co. 
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WORLD 
TOURS 

TO   SUIT  YOURSELF 

Choose  your  own  route... 
plan  your  own  stop-overs. 
Take  90  days  or  up  to 
two  years.  Very  low  cost. 
Special  Round-the-World 
service  .  .  .  Canadian  Pa- 
")  cific  in  combination  with 
W  Peninsular  &  Oriental  and 
British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Companies,  and 
other  lines.  Ask  about  in- 
clusive cost  tours.  Infor- 
mation from  your  own 
agent  or  Canadian  Pa- 
cific: New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  34  other 
cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


O  HQTEH  <Jfl 

PERTHSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 


For  Summer  travel  tastes  try  a  slice  of 
Gleneagles  Pie.  Take  the  finest  hotel 
you  know  ...  in  London.  New  York, 
Berlin,  Paris  .  .  .  transport  it  hook, 
line,  and  sinker  to  Scotland  .  .  .  add  to 
it  three  perfect  golf  courses,  nine  ten- 
nis courts,  a  swimming  pool,  squash 
courts  and  gymnasium  .  .  .  surround 
it  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  fine  motor 
roads  leading  to  purple  hills  and  trout 
streams  .  .  .  and  you  have  Gleneagles. 
The  cream  of  the  world's  society  ac- 
knowledges that  Gleneagles  offers  you 
a  vacation  of  supreme  joy  at  absurdly 
moderate  cost. 

Descriptive  literature  No.  92  and  full 
particulars  from  T.  R.  Dester,  Asso- 
ciated British  Railways,  Inc.,  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

GjLEHEAGILES 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WONDER  HOTELS 


Woods,  metals,  and 
paint  in  the 
Regency  manner 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
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-ie  Regency  manner  in  England 
and  America,  and  the  kindred  Di- 
rectoire  mode  in  France,  were  both 
short-lived  episodes  in  the  long  pag- 
eant of  styles  that  have  passed  into 
history.  Both  were  full  of  brilliant 
promise;  both  came  to  an  end  long 
before  the  measure  of  their  capacity 
had  been  reached.  The  Directoire 
mode  in  France  was  ruthlessly 
overwhelmed  by  politics  expressed 
in  terms  of  interior  decoration.  The 
Regency  manner  was  blotted  out  by 
Anglo-Saxon  eagerness  to  follow  the 
Gallic  lead  in  fashions,  regardless 
of  what  direction  that  lead  took.  So 
complete  was  the  obsession  for  imi- 
tating French  models  in  everything 
that  even  British  cookery  was  af- 
fected in  its  national  character 
and  then  sustained  a  shock  that 
amounted  almost  to  extinction. 

In  recent  years  both  the  Direc- 
toire mode  and  the  Regency  manner 
have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  belated 
though  well-deserved  appreciation. 
It  would  probably  be  well  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  the 
Directoire  style  has  won  a  wider 
and  more  sincere  acceptance  than 
it  ever  had  at  the  original  period 
of  its  birth.  Both  the  Regency  man- 
ner and  the  Directoire  mode — to 
which  the  Regency  stylists  owed  no 
little  debt — enjoy  their  revived  fa- 
vor with  good  reason.  Both  of 
them  are  in  harmony  with  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  both  of 
them  have  certain  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  reasonable 
manifestations  of  "modernism," 
loath  though  some  extreme  "mod- 
ernists" may  be  to  admit  relation- 
ship with  any  antecedent  type.  In- 
deed, these  two  kindred  phases  of 
decorative  expression,  and  more 
especially  the  Regency  manner, 
might  well  be  said  to  afford  a  logical 
point  of  departure  for  a  kind  of 
modernism  that  is  not  blindly  in- 
tolerant of  all  connection  with  the 
past,  nor  jealously  prejudiced  against 
the  assumption  that  there  can  be  a 
process  of  orderly  evolution  in  dec- 
orative matters. 

What  these  two  modes  have 
chiefly  in  common  with  modernism 
may  be  included  under  the  heads 
of  vigorous  line;  free  employment 
of  diversified  materials,  with  the 
consequent  sharp  contrasts  and  de- 
pendence on  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  materials  for  decorative  re- 
sults; employment  of  metals,  and 
recognition  of  metallic  luster  as  a 
decorative  asset;  and  the  degree  to 
which  vigorous  color  can  play  a 
legitimate  part.  These  are  some  of 
the  elements  in  the  creations  of 
modernism  that  bespeak  popular 
sympathy,  and  these  are  some  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Regency  manner  that  appeal  to 
popular  appreciation  today. 

The  furniture  of  the  Regency  era 
exhibits  these  characteristics  in  di- 
verting and  varied  ways.   One  of 


A Summer \frip 

THAT  THOUSANDS 


CAN    NOW  AFFORD 


f  #  Do   not   be  incredulous. 

j^^J  The  money  you  are  planning 

I  to   spend   this   summer — the 

■bh^^v  extra  income  you  are  setting 

aside    for    a    vacation  —  is 
enough  money  for  a  trip  to  Japan! 

Thousands  are  discovering  this.  And  it  is  not 
hard  to  believe  when  you  realize  that  steamship 
fares  are  the  loivcst  in  the  world,  considering  serv- 
ice and  distance.  Or  when  you  remember  that  the 
yen  exchange  gives  you  extra  cash  in  Japan,  in- 
stead of  cutting  down  your  money  supply  as 
most  foreign  currencies  do.  Or  when  you  learn 
that  the  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  operating  on  a 
non-commercial  basis,  has  prepared  all-inclusive 
itineraries  that  further  reduce  your  expenses  and 
yet  show  you  all  the  important  beauty-regions, 
cities  and  resorts  of  Japan! 

Ask  your  travel  agent  at  once  for  the  fascinat- 
ing booklet  outlining  these  low-cost  itineraries. 
Or  write  to  our  nearest  office. 


lap 


an 


Address  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  1151  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  or  c/o  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  25  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C.  Please 
address  Dept.  L  in  each  case  to  facili- 
tate prompt  reply. 
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THE 

SPOON 

IS  THE 

ENEMY 


OF  THE 


HIGH-BALL 

No  spoon  is. needed  with  self- 
stirring  Billy  Baxter — when  you 
pour,  it  stirs — an  exclusive  fea- 
ture, caused  by  the  tremendous 
carbonation. 

Billy  Baxter  Club  Soda,  Ginger 
Ale,  Sarsaparilla,  Lime  Soda, 
all  made  fine  regardless  of  cost 
for  fine  people. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you; 
if  not,  write  us. 

Send  for  booklets  Helen  D 
and  Florence  K  —  womanlike, 
they  tell  all. 

THE  RED  RAVEN  CORPORATION 
Chcswick.  Pa. 


This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 

LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


Dining  by  the  Sunlit  Baltic 

CHANGE  your  travel  routine — go 
this  summer  to  the  land  of  sunlit  nights. 
A  bracing  climate,  wholesome,  appetizing 
food,  culture,  refinement  and  never  failing 
courtesy  await  you  in  Sweden. 

Spend  at  least  a  fortnight  of  continuous 
daylight  in  beautiful  Stockholm  or  among 
the  charming  inland  waterways  of  Sweden. 
See  its  romantic  castles  and  picturesque 
customs  in  a  scenery  of  tranquil  beauty. 

The  joy  of  fine  living  experienced  in 
Swedish  American  liners  does  not  end  with 
the  crossing.  Each  day  in  Sweden  assures 
the  same  treat. 

Direct  from  New  York  in  eight  days — 
convenient  from  England  and  the  Continent. 
Your  travel  agent  or  we  will  gladly  send  our  new 
"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights  " 
with  complete  travel  detail  of  delightful  journeys 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries — a  treasure 
house  of  vacation  guidance. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

551  FIFTH  AVENUE        Dept.  CL       NEW  YORK 


the  cabinet  materials  that  had  just 
achieved  well-merited  favor  was 
rosewood.  It  had  long  been  used 
as  a  cabinet  wood  on  the  Continent, 
but  in  England  its  popularity  dated 
from  this  period,  and  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  its  grain  and  color  for 
much  of  the  furniture  then  con- 
structed. It  was  used  in  the  form 
of  a  veneer  and  likewise  as  a  solid, 
often  in  the  same  piece  of  work, 
the  direction  of  the  grain  in  the 
layer  of  veneer  being  manipulated 
to  form  a  pattern  against  the  relief 
of  the  solid  ground.  Bandings  of 
rosewood  veneer  were  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  mahogany  and 
other  woods  to  admirable  effect. 

Its  use  in  connection  with  brass 
inlay,  with  chiselled  or  cast  brass 
mounts,  or  with  gilding  was  one 
of  its  pleasantest  modes  of  employ- 
ment. A  thoroughly  characteristic 
piece  of  Regency  rosewood  furni- 
ture is  a  console  or  pier-table 
with  harp  supports  and  long  narrow 
panels,  on  the  front  of  the  under- 
framing,  filled  with  polished  brass 
arabesques  inlaid  on  the  rosewood 
ground.  The  panels  are  surrounded 
by  cross-grained  bandings  of  rose- 
wood veneer.  The  strings  of  the 
harps  are  thin  rods  of  polished  brass 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  there  are  thin 
bands  of  brass  inlay  elsewhere  on 
the  supports  and  the  ends.  The  top 
is  of  black  marble  with  narrow  gold 
veinings.  While  extremely  quiet  in 
its  general  aspect,  this  pier-table 
combines  the  use  of  varied  materials 
and  metallic  luster  in  a  way  both 
pleasant  and  altogether  typical  of 
the  era.  Pier-tables  at  this  time  were 
so  much  in  vogue  that  it  would  be 
almost  justifiable  to  call  it  the  "age 
of  pier-tables." 

1  larp  forms  and  lyre  forms  were 
particularly  beloved  ol  the  turniture 
designers  of  the  day  and  furnished 
motifs  for  the  supports  of  various 
articles,  for  the  splats  of  chair- 
backs,  for  the  ends  of  sofas  and  for 
various  items  of  ornament.  An- 
other typical  piece  of  Regency  fur- 
niture, in  which  the  lyre  form  is 
made  to  play  the  part  of  supports, 
is  the  exquisite  little  writing  table 
oi  mahogany,  designed  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  one  of  the  con- 
temporary sofa-tables.  The  light- 
toned  mahogany  is  inlaid  with  nar- 
row bands  of  ebony — here,  again, 
we  six  the  typical  Regency  fondness 
for  the  pleasant  contrast  of  juxta- 
posed woods  of  different  colors — 
and  the  enriching  elegance  of 
metallic  luster  is  imparted  by 
the  burnished  brass  honeysuckle 
mounts,  the  brass  rosettes  at  the 
lyre  bases,  the  brass  lyre  strings  and 
the  polished  brass  paw  feet.  In- 
cidentally, it  will  be  noted  that  the 
metallic  accents  are  distributed  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  a  nice  bal- 
ance. The  top  of  the  table  is  cov- 
ered with  leather;  the  two  ends  are 
hinged  to  lift  up  giving  access  to 
compartments  for  paper  and  writ- 
ing materials,  while  the  central 
part  can  be  adjusted  at  any  angle. 

Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  furni- 
ture of  the  Regency  era,  whether 
in  England  or  America,  will  recall 
how  often  chairs,  sofas,  and  other 
articles  were  painted  a  dark  bronze- 
green   and   embellished   with  gilt 


DUPE 
RANCHES 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  give 
yourself  and  your  family  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  a  vacation  on  one  of  the  fa- 
mous dude  ranches  of  Wyoming  or 
Montana  this  summer? 

•  Away  from  the  enervating  heat  of 
cities;  away  from  the  swift  pace  of 
the  noisy  business  world;  away  from 
the  dull  humdrum  of  household 
duties. 

•  You  ride  horseback  through  flower- 
filled  meadows  and  valleys;  out  across 
the  endless  plains;  through  the  forests 
and  the  canyons;  as  high  and  as  far 
as  you  care  to  go  into  the  mountain 
wilderness  of  the  Bighorns  or  the 
Absarokas.  Experienced  guides  take 
you  everywhere. 

•  You  hike  a  good  deal;  go  camping 
or  make  a  pack  trip;  enjoy  some  of 
the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world; 
pitch  horseshoes,  learn  to  twirl  a  rope; 
sit  on  the  top  rail  of  a  corral  fence 
and  watch  the  cowboys  work  with 
calves  and  colts;  lend  a  hand  at  round- 
up; visit  the  rodeos  'roundabout. 

•  Well,  just  about  everything  you've 
always  wanted  to  do. 

•  Boots,  chaps  and  a  ten-gallon  hat; 
sunshine  and  saddle  leather;  warm, 
cloudless  days  and  cool,  crisp  nights 
that  call  for  blankets. 

•  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new 
free  booklet  ...  a  list  of  the  ranches 
...  an  interesting  guide  to  ranch  life. 


This  summer  all  the  regular 
Pullmans  to  Sheridan  and 
Cody  will  be  air-conditioned. 

Albert  Cotsworth  TT 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Burlington  Railroad 
Chicago 


ornament,  the  gilding  being  applied 
either  to  a  flat  surface  or  to  some 
carved  member.  This  dark  bronze- 
green  was  consciously  applied  to  the 
woodwork,  not  merely  because  it 
was  an  agreeable  or  fashionable 
color,  but  with  deliberate  intent  to 
simulate  the  metal  surface  of  old 
bronze  as  far  as  might  be.  Ap- 
preciative as  the  Regency  designers 
were  of  metal  surfaces,  metal  colors 
and  metallic  luster,  they  realized  the 
beauty  of  gold  or  gilding  counter- 
charged on  weathered  bronze  and, 
in  the  paint  they  applied  to  sofas 
and  chairs,  they  tried  to  approxi- 
mate the  color  of  the  Pantheon 
doors  as  a  foil  for  the  carved  and 
gilt  or  molded  brass  ornaments. 

The  Deepdene  sofa,  another  of 
the  pieces  designed  by  Thomas 
Hope  for  his  own  home,  is  painted 
a  dark  bronze  green  body  color  and 
the  carved  roundels,  rosettes,  rams' 
heads,  fillets,  arabesques,  and  other 
items  of  ornament  are  gilt.  What 
was  the  original  upholstery  of  this 
sofa  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  in 
all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  red 
damask  or  moreen.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  this  sofa  as  originally  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Hope,  and  illus- 
trated in  his  book  of  architectural 
and  furniture  designs,  had  a  rather 
elaborate  carved  cresting  on  the 
back.  When  he  came  to  have  it 
made,  he  dispensed  with  the  crest- 
ing and  thereby  effected  an  im- 
provement. There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  designers  of  the 
period  had  in  mind  the  bronze  fur- 
niture discovered  at  Pompeii. 

The  lounge,  of  the  type  usually 
associated  with  Madame  Recamier, 
is  another  painted  and  parcel-gilt 
piece  on  which  the  gilding  has  been 
distributed  with  great  good  judg- 
ment so  as  to  accentuate  the  refine- 
ment of  its  lines.  The  bronze-green 
and  gold  scheme,  with  its  antique 
metallic  reminiscence,  appears  again 
on  the  scone  of  bold  and  unusual 
design,  one  of  four  that  Thomas 
Hope  devised  and  had  made  for 
his  own  house. 

The  metallic  suggestion  simulated 
by  paint  in  the  Regency  era  was  not 
confined  to  bronze.  Black,  to  simu- 
late wrought  iron,  was  often  used 
in  connection  with  gilded  carving 
or  with  brass  mounts.  The  grace- 
ful torchere  supported  on  three  paw 
feet  is  painted  black;  the  sphinx 
heads  and  the  aster  rosettes  above 
them,  the  tiny  human  feet,  the 
honeysuckles,  the  lion  masques  at 
the  crossing  of  the  diagonals,  and 
the  tiny  rosettes  at  the  ends  of  the 
diagonals  are  all  carved_  and  gilt. 
Even  the  method  of  structure — 
especially  the  manner  in  which  the 
diagonals  are  attached — was  con- 
trived to  complete  the  illusion  of 
iron  construction. 

The  caned  mahogany  chair  with 
burnished  brass  embellishments  is 
another  representative  example  of 
the  Regency  manner  of  effectively 
accenting  wood  with  metal  and,  at 
the  same  time,  securing  the  interest 
of  contrasted  color  and  texture. 
The  petit  point  squab  cushion  for 
the  seat  is  wrought  with  a  typical 
Regency  design  and  recalls  the  fact 
that  needlework  of  this  sort  played 
a  conspicuous  role  in  decoration. 
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Trail  Riders 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

12th  Annual  Ride 

5-Day  Trip  to  Red  Deer  River. 
Leave  B:mff  July  26.  Return 
Banff  or  Lake  Louise  July  30. 
Saddle  ponies,  cowboy  guides, 
camp  equipment  ■ — ■  excellent 
food.  Superb  scenery ...  A  de- 
lightful ride  with  explorers, 
authors,  artists,  travelers. 

Inclusive  Rate  for  5  Days 

For  details,  write  the  ^415 

Secretary  -  Treasurer, 

Room  318,  Windsor  ; 

Station,  Montreal, 

Canada.  Jt" , 


NEW 
TRAVEl  LAM) 

Watch  the  conversation  stop  when 
someone  announces  that  he  is  just 
home  from  Russia!  This  newest 
land  of  travel  lure  is  vast  and  varied. 
It  covers  one -half  of  Europe,  one- 
third  of  Asia,  one-seventh  of  all  the 
world.  Within  its  thirty  thousand 
mile  frontier  you  will  find  great 
cities  and  an  infinite  variety  of  scenic 
beauty,  of  strange  and  stirring 
contrast.  You  will  find  it  interest- 
ing and  worthwhile  to  visit  Russia 
in  1935.  You  can  either  join  a  spe- 
cial, escorted  tour,  or  you  can 
include  a  visit  to  Russia  in  your 
European  trip.  Travel  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  including  hotels,  transporta- 
tion and  other  expenses  is  only  $15 
a  day  First  Class,  $8  a  day  Tourist. 
Full  information  in  the  new  guide- 
book "See  Russia  in  193,5",  which 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request  to 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
"lntourist"  Representatives 


Paris  proves 
a  point 

William  Bird 


T 


he  vogue  of  period  furniture 
has  been  in  a  decline  in  recent 
years,  principally  because  of  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  harmoniz- 
ing it  with  the  low  ceilings,  bare 
walls  and  "utilitarian"  lines  of  the 
modern  apartment,  not  to  mention 
modern  lighting.  Most  decorators 
have  felt  that  the  styles  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  called  for  a  degree  of 
over-decorating  that  today's  taste 
would  not  accept.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  imagine  it  against  any 
other  background  than  tapestry, 
brocade,  or  elaborate  paneling, 
with  a  clutter  of  bibelots  and  objets 
d'art.  As  for  the  styles  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  have  not  been  utilized  at  all 
except  in  a  spirit  of  whimsy. 

The  consequence  is  that  standard- 
ized architecture  has  started  a  rush 
for  "modern"  furniture,  and  the 
demand  has  been  so  instant  and  so 
unanimous  that  it  has  far  outrun 
the  supply.  People  have  accepted 
almost  anything,  provided  it  was 
novel  and  rectilinear,  and  now  the 
inevitable  reaction  has  set  in.  It  is 
being  realized  that  a  decorative  style 
cannot  be  "invented,"  cannot 
spring,  Minerva-like,  from  the  brain 
of  the  designer,  but  must  be  rooted 
in  tradition,  must  be  a  growth. 

In  order  to  get  back  to  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
the  furniture  of  the  past  can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  modern  inte- 
rior. This  demonstration  has  just 
been  undertaken  at  the  annual  Ex- 
position of  Household  Arts  in  Paris. 
A  dozen  different  decorators  and 
antique  dealers  have  each  decorated 
a  room — such  a  room  as  might  be 
found  in  any  recently  built  Paris  or 
New  York  apartment  house — with 
furnishings  of  different  periods  and 
uses.  The  effect  in  many  cases  is 
startling.  One  is  astonished  to  see 
these  old  pieces,  lately  thought  fit 
for  nothing  but  dusty  museums  or 
antique  shops,  come  to  life  in  up- 
to-date  surroundings,  seeming  to 
find  pleasure  in  reminding  us  that 
good  art  will  always  be  good  art, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  found. 

Space  is  lacking  to  describe  ade- 
quately all  the  exhibits,  though  all 
deserve  mention.  One  of  the  most 
successful  is  a  living  room  by  Ram- 
say, decorated  in  the  robust  but 
graceful  style  of  the  Regency.  Fur- 
niture was  just  throwing  off  the 
"too,  too  solid  flesh"  of  the  Louis 
XIV  style,  and  had  not  yet  attained 
the  airy  delicacy  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  This  style  has  always 
seemed  to  shriek  for  gloomy  mano- 
rial halls  and  hunting-scene  tapes- 
tries, but  Ramsey  has  placed  it  in  a 
typical  lake  shore  apartment,  with 
plain  cream-tinted  walls  and  the 
brightest  of  modern  semi-direct 
lighting.  The  carpet  is  a  slightly 
deeper  cream  than  the  walls,  and 
the  only  color,  except  for  two  bro- 
cade chairs,  is  supplied  by  the 
straight  red  satin  curtains,  a  Japa- 


Tired  of  trotting  about  looking  for  scenes  that  are  not  on  a 
picture  postcard  .  .  .  yearning  for  the  bizarre,  the  unique,  the 
unspoiled?  . . .  then  you're  ripe  for  Corsica  . . .  dream-isle  of 
turquoise  seas  and  perfect  gems  of  bathing  beaches  . .  .  un- 
believably ancient  with  just  enough  of  the  modern  to  pro- 
vide for  your  every  comfort .  . .  and  set  far  enough  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  keep  the  crowd  away  ▼  Great,  jagged 
mountains  sheer  up  from  golden  strands  drenched  with  sun- 
shine .  .  .  flower-streaked  meadows  carry  their  fragrance  to 
the  sea  .  .  .  noble  trout  streams  .  .  .  moufflon  to  shoot  and 
brag  about  ▼  Picturesque  types  waiting  to  be  transferred  to 
canvas  .  .  .  medieval  villages  .  .  .  stories  of  dead-and-gone 
banditti  .  . .  reminders  of  Napoleon  that  make  the  little  Cor- 
sican  a  real  personage  ~w  Roasted  chestnuts,  ruby  wine,  and 
tiny  birds  broiled  on  skewers  of  a  flavor  so  delicious  that  your 
palate  will  be  astonished  ^  Railways  and  motorbuses  which 
carry  you  speedily  and  comfortably  over  splendid  roads  to  cor- 
ners that  havehidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  ages.. .here's 
a  new  experience,  only  a  few  hours  from  the  Riviera  by  boat  or 
'plane  yet  centuries  away  in  vista  and  thought  ~w  Your  local 
Travel  Agent  will  plan  your  trip  and  furnish  you  tickets,  afloat 
and  ashore,  for  the  little-known  "Isle  of  Beauty  and  Light." 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF 


FRANCE 

6IO  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


First-class,  individ- 
ual, railway  sleep- 
ing compartment 
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TELL  US  THE  PLACE  


WE'LL 


IT'S  as  simple  as  that  when  you  build 
the  Hodgson  way.  Of  course,  you 
choose  exactly  the  one  you  want,  or 
design  your  own.  Then  just  place  the 
order.  In  a  few  weeks,  move  in! 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  con- 
structing prefabricated  houses  enables 
Hodgson  to  avoid  all  the  usual  fuss 
and  fury  of  building.  Your  plans  are 
executed  so  accurately  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  the  actual  cost.  No 
last-minute  additions  to  the  price. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  REAL  houses 
.  .  .  strong,  sturdy,  as  simple  or  elab- 
orate as  you  wish,  built  to  last  a  life- 
time. They  are  shipped  to  you  in 


sections,  ready  for  immediate  erec- 
tion, by  local  labor  or  under  the 
direction  of  our  foreman. 

See  our  prefabricated  year-round 
homes,  summer  homes,  cottages, 
camp  houses,  kennels,  garages, 
etc.,  at  the  New  York  or  Boston 
Hodgson  indoor  displays,  and  out- 
doors at  Dover  and  S.Sudbury,  Mass. 
Or  write  for  illustrated  Catalog  CH-5, 
which  gives  you  a  complete  story  on 
this  modern,  speedy,  economical 
method  of  home  construction. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  1108  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
730    FIFTH    AVENUE    (COR.    S7TH    STREET),     NEW    YORK  CITY 

HODGSON  HOUSES 


Essex  House  present's  a  distinctive 
address  And  .\n  ideal\home  for  the 
bride  of  today.  The  suites  are  delight- 
fully furnished.  The  view\of  the  Park 
is  magnificent.  Every  Apartment 
features  enormous  closets  and  a 
kitchenette/  with  four  burner  gas 
range  and  refrigeration.  You  will 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  world  = 
famous  hotel  service,  the  convenience 
of  the  Coffee  Shop  and  the  brilliant 
Teakwood  Dining  Room.  Essex 
House  and  its  present  rentals  de= 
serve  your  immediate  investigation. 


AT/////;  century  salon  which  was  decorated  by  Ramsay 


nese  screen,  and  small  Oriental  rug. 

A  library  of  the  same  period  has 
been  treated  in  a  slightly  different 
manner  by  Jansen.  Paneling  of 
light  carved  oak  covers  the  back 
wall,  with  arches  for  the  bookcases, 
and  a  third  arch  in  the  middle  for 
the  window,  which  is  draped  in  pale 
tinted  silk.  The  other  walls  are 
papered  with  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble pattern  of  warm  cream  tint. 
This  treatment,  of  course,  marks  less 
of  a  break  with  the  past  than  that 
contrived  by  Ramsay. 

The  prize  for  originality  goes  to 
Serge  Roche,  who  has  imagined 
"an  explorer's  study  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV."  The  lighting,  entirely 
indirect,  is  supplied  by  lour  palms 
in  white  staff,  with  lamps  pointing 
ceilingward.  Walls  and  ceiling  are 
flat  white,  contrasting  with  a  to- 
bacco-brown carpet  and  gaily  flow- 
ered Chinese  rug.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  maps  and  with  a 
large  painting  of  the  wedding  of  an 
African  prince,  while  terrestrial 
globes  and  a  small  collection  of 
exotic  bibelots  contrive  to  suggest 
that  we  are  in  the  home  of  a  much- 
traveled  gentleman.  The  light  in 
its  sunlike  intensity  is  a  strong  re- 
minder of  the  tropics. 

These  three  exhibits,  among  those 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  struck  the 
writer  as  best  meeting  the  problem 
that  had  been  set  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  namely  the  adaptation 
of  old  furniture  to  modern  back- 
grounds. Most  of  the  otbers  of  that 


period  depended  too  largely  for 
their  effects  on  the  use  of  antique 
panelings  and  tapestries,  and  ulti- 
mately seemed  to  succeed  in  camou- 
flaging the  background  rather  than 
decorating  it.  As  for  the  earlier 
periods,  from  the  Renaissance  to 
Louis  XIV,  they  were  fittingly  used 
in  a  series  of  foyers,  entrance  halls, 
and  dining  rooms,  but  such  use, 
after  all,  is  no  novelty.  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  make  a  livable 
room  out  of  the  furniture  of  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  centuries. 

Coming  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  the  problem 
changes.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Victoria  the  emphasis  was  on 
"hominess"  which  too  often  became 
homeliness.  Furniture  of  Victoria's 
time  is  the  despair  of  the  modern 
decorator,  and  more's  the  pity,  for 
much  of  it  is  only  a  generation  old, 
and  such  American  families  as  still 
possess  attics  have  goodly  supplies 
of  it.  About  the  only  treatment  that 
has  been  imagined  thus  far  is  the 
deliberately  quaint,  a  profusion  of 
wax  flowers  under  glass,  antimacas- 
sars, conch  shells. 

Mile.  Yvonne  Roy  accomplished 
a  tour  de  force  in  assembling  a 
Napoleon  III  boudoir — the  mid- 
Victorian  period — against  a  strictly 
modern  background,  without  a  hint 
of  quaintness  and  with  extreme 
economy  of  means.  The  walls,  ut- 
terly plain,  are  tinted  a  pale  water 
green,  with  plain  cream  silk  curtains 
at   the   windows.    A   few  quilted 


Manager 
Albert  Auwaerter 

160  Central  Part:  South,  ]\rew  York 


An  explorer's  study  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV 
in  a  modern  setting.  Serge  Roche,  decorator 
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FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 
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Har-Tru  Court  at   the  Philadelphia 
Country   Club  especially  constructed 
for  the   t  .    S. -Australian    Davis  Cup 
Match 


"  They're  playing  tennis? 
Why  it  only  jnst 
stopped  raining!" 

People  are  constantly  surprised  at  the 
magic  of  Har-Tru  Fast-Drying  Tennis 
Courts.  It  is  a  fact  that  within  from  .'?() 
to  60  minutes  after  the  heaviest  rain, 
Har-Tru  courts  are  ready  for  action. 

This  quick-drying  quality  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Har-Tru  courts  are 
standard  equipment  for  championship 
play.  Additional  features  are  a  firm  yet 
resilient  surface,  non-glaring  colors 
(deep  green  and  light  maroon)  and  an 
attractively  low  price. 

A  few  prominent  owners  of  Har-Tru  fast-drying 
tennis  courts: 

Mrs.  M \rsh \i>l  Field  Syosset,  N  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Frick  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Gould  Oyster  Bay,  IN .  Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Hassler  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Robert  Lehman  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  George  D.  Pratt  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Louise  Fleishmann  Yeiser 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Write  for  Circulars  E  and  F 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

(100%  American-Made  Court) 

17  East  45th  Street  New  York 


A  WALL-FONT  brings  the  music  of  fall- 
ing water  into  your  garden.  Imported 
hand-carved  stone.  12"xl0".  .  .  $40.00. 

Other  Wall-Fonts,  from  $7.00 
Other  garden  pieces  S7.5O-S2500.00 

WILLIAM  H.  JACKSON 

COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1827 
16  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

Also  "Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 


★  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS 


STAIRS  OR  ELEVATOR 

Choose  the  Path  to  a  Longer  Life 

Stair  strain  IS  heart  strain.  Ride  your  way  to 
a  longer  life.  For  40  years  doctors  have  recom- 
mended Sedgwick  Elevators  where  over -exert ion 
must  be  avoided.  Easily  installed.  All  types  and 
sizes.  Electric  or  hand  power.  Deferred  pay- 
ments. SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
148  West  15th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


SEDGWICK 

LOW  COST 

RESIDENCE 

chairs  in  peachblow  satin,  an  ebony 
secretary  encrusted  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  an  "occasional  table"  or 
two,  serving  as  a  smoking  stand — 
now  that  smoking  is  permitted  in 
the  boudoir — are  all  she  requires  to 
create  an  effect  of  charm  and  "liv- 
ability." 

If  these  exhibits  proved  merely 
that  we  can  escape  from  some  of 
the  wearisome  horrors  now  passing 
as  "modern  style" — too  often,  alas! 
nothing  more  modern  than  the 
adaptation  of  chromium  plated  bi- 
cycle tubing  to  the  disastrous  "mis- 
sion" style  of  Elbert  Hubbard — by 
a  cowardly  retreat  to  the  furniture 
of  past  centuries,  they  would  be  a 
counsel  of  despair.  But  that  is  not 
the  final  aim  of  the  Paris  demon- 
stration. Paris  decorators  are  now 
preparing  for  the  great  universal 
exposition  to  be  held  in  1937,  and 
the  thought  uppermost  in  their 
minds  is  the  evolving  of  a  new 
decorative  style  that  will  be  firmly 
anchored   in   tradition.    The  first 


Library  of  French  Regency  period  which 
was  done  effectively  by  Jansen,  decorator 

necessary  step  in  that  direction  is 
the  proof  that  furnishings  possess- 
ing grace  and  charm  can  be  har- 
monized with  the  rationalized  arch- 
itecture of  today. 

In  short,  decorators  are  now  go- 
ing back  forty  years,  looking  for  a 
fresh  point  of  departure.  The  art 
nouveau  born  in  the  nineties  and 
consecrated  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  broke  the  continuity  of 
logical  style  evolution  that  had  per- 
sisted for  four  centuries,  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  stuffiness  of  the 
decadent  late  Victorian  by  substi- 
tuting a  new  kind  of  over-ornamen- 
tation. But  while  the  late  Victorian 
had  at  least  the  justification  of  being 
a  degenerate  form  of  what  had 
gone  before,  the  art  nouveau  of 
[900  was  a  deliberately  invented 
ugliness,  rooted  in  no  tradition,  and 
destined  to  perish. 

The  present  century  has  been  one 
of  bold  and  often  ingenious  experi- 
ment, but  nothing  resembling  a 
"style"  has  as  yet  appeared  in  fur- 
niture design.  At  best,  a  series  of 
"fashions"  have  been  created,  with 
the  consequence  that  furniture  be- 
comes outmoded  almost  as  rapidly 
as  millinery.  The  conviction  has 
come  over  the  designers  of  Paris 
that  the  only  valid  solution  is  to  get 
back  to  tradition,  building  the  style 
of  tomorrow  on  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  the  past. 


'LIVER  G.  MITCHELL,  of 

Natick,  Mass.,  winner  of  1935 
Mid-Ocean  Skeel  Championship, 
at  Castle  Harbor,  Bermuda,  shoot- 
ing a  Winchester  Model  21  Skeet 
Gun  and  Winchester  Ranger  Skeet 
Shells. 


Superbly  Custom  Built 
To  Your  Order 


WHETHER  your  choice  is  a  severely  plain 
12-gauge  Model  21  for  rough-and-ready 
long  range  hunting  ...  or  a  trim  20- 
gauge  upland  or  skeet  model,  its  slender  lines 
accentuated  by  artistic  ornamentation  .  .  .  you  will 
be  gratified  with  the  knowledge  that  this  ultra 
modern  American  gun  stands  foremost  today  in 
the  double-barrel  class. 

Handling  superbly— so  perfectly  balanced.  Light. 
Distinctly  superior  in  its  beautiful  lines.  Struc- 
turally and  mechanically  the  strongest,  easiest 
opening,  generally  most  improved,  high  grade, 
popular  style  American  double  gun  ever  built. 
Remarkably  right  in  every  way— since  back  of  it 
stands  nearly  seventy  years  of  Winchester  world 
leadership  in  gunmaking. 

Complete  Data 

At  your  service  for  leisure  study  are  two  bro- 
chures, prepared  with  great  care  to  give  you,  in 
detail,  the  answers  to  inform  you  fully  about  Win- 
chester Custom  Built,  Trap  and  Tournament  grade 
Model  21  Shotguns,  and  in  general  the  work  of 
the  Winchester  Custom  Built  Gun  Department. 
These  are  considered  the  most  thorough  publica- 
tions of  their  kind— and  the  most  attractively  illus- 
trated—that have  been  produced  to  present  fine 
American  shotguns.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  supply 
them.  Or  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  them  to  you, 
without  obligation,  on  receipt  of  your  permission. 
Please  address 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  4-C,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Cyclone  Way  — Arm  for  mounting  barbed 
wire  "keys"  wire  in  notches  firmly.  Easy  to 
release  and  refasten  if  wire  should  need  ad- 
justing. Construction  provides  great  strength 
at  top  rail  opening. 


The  Ordinory  Way-Barbed 

wire  is  drawn  through  metal 
tongues  which  have  to  be 
hammered  down  (breaking 
galvanizing  to  hold  wire. 
Adjustments  of  wire  cause 
tongues  to  break  off. 
Strength  is  also  lacking 
where  extension  arm  ac- 
commodates top  rail. 

•  Barbed  wire  hanging  in  unsightly 
loops  — arms  crooked— and  a  needless 
repair  bill  for  you.  It  need  not  happen  to 
your  fence.  It  won't  happen  if  you  spec- 
ify "Cyclone".  Cyclone's  exclusive 
"Invincible"  arms  give  every  owner 
of  a  Cyclone  Fence  the  unfailing  de- 
pendability that  he  expects  from  every 
fitting  of  this  "craftsman-built"  fence. 

This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  fit- 
tings Cyclone  has  engineered  to  pro- 
tect owners  of  Cyclone  Fence  from 
unnecessary  repair  and  maintenance 
bills.  Read  how  this  advanced  design 
in  fence  is  saving  money  and  giving 
better  service  in  the  new  Cyclone 
booklet,  "Fence — How  to  Choose  It 
—How  to  Use  It." 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  ON  FENCE! 

It  will  take  you  into  the  facts 
that  determine  fence  quality. 
It  will  enable  you  to  protect 
yourself  in  a  fence  purchase. 
It  may  save  you  a  costly  mis- 
take. No  matter  how  small  or 
large  your  fence  requirements 
are  —  you  need  this  booklet 
before  buying.  Use  the  cou- 
pon at  once. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Pacific  Coast  Division:  Standard  Fence  Co. 
General  Offices,  Oakland,  Calif. 

^Il_^?y??N_FOR_FREE  BOOK 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 
Dept.  5271 

Please  mail  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "Fence  — How  to  Choose  It  — How 
to  Use  It." 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

I  am  interested  in  fencing  approximately 
 feet  of  □  Residence    □  Estate 

□  School  □  Playground  ~  Institutional 

□  Industrial  □  Cemetery  property 


Twinflower 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

carried  a  chair  with  him,  hoping  to 
revive  the  ancient  and  honorable 
glory  of  his  house! 

When  Allyn  Olmstead  was  gath- 
ered to  his  ancestors,  the  place  grew 
shabby  and  down  at  the  heel  and 
deserted.  Finally,  in  1919,  the 
Dodds  bought  it,  pardy  for  love  of 
the  Vermont  hills  and  pardy  be- 
cause of  its  wood-working  machin- 
ery and  its  equipment  for  making 
maple  sugar.  (Maple  sugar,  you 
know,  is  a  home  industry  of  every 
north  Vermont  farmstead,  and  here 
was  a  chance,  the  Dodds  thought, 
to  centralize  it,  make  it  a  com- 
munity affair.) 

Standing  in  the  road,  a  road  that 
runs  high  over  the  hills  and  far 
away,  that  is  what  you  see  at  Twin- 
flower:  a  long  brown-shingled  build- 
ing, once  the  wood-working  factory 
(and  part  of  it  still  is  today),  and 
at  right  angles  to  it  the  house, 
which  used  to  be  the  shop  (where 
chairs  were  stenciled  in  golds  and 
browns  and  blacks,  and  painted,  as 
all  good  American  Windsors  should 
be,  in  blues  and  greens  and  yellows, 
and  sharp  lacquer  reds).  A  garage 
has  been  made  of  the  ancient  shed 
where  apples  and  pumpkins  were 
dried.  And  the  rest  is  all  a  garden 
and  lawns. 

The  form  of  it  is  like  a  court,  a 
wide  pleasance,  once  the  old  mill- 
yard,  with  high  elm-trimmed  hills 
marking  the  walls,  yet  never  shut- 
ting you  in  oppressively;  they  give 
you,  rather,  only  the  right  sense  of 
protection,  persuade  you  that  they 
enclose  a  serene  peace.  That's  why 
the  sundial  with  its  leisurely  lesson, 
"Wayte  a-whyle,  wayte  a-whyle,"  is 
so  very  fitting.  The  main  axis, 
marked  with  wide  gray  stepping- 
stones,  leads  from  the  great  central 
door  of  the  workshop  to  the  river 
garden,  its  entrance  emphasized  by 
a  pergola.  The  secondary  axis  of 
the  plan  takes  you  to  the  canoe- 
landing — for  always  you  are  con- 
scious of  the  river;  it  is  the  real 
reason  of  Twinflower's  being. 

The  river  ranks  as  a  brook — 
Hall's  Brook,  it  is  called,  after  some 
long-ago  inhabitant  who  built  a 
dam  farther  up  the  stream.  It 
merits  a  more  Acadian  name,  this 
small  creek  that  the  country-folk 
speak  of  as  a  "wild  brook,"  though 
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Docs  the  other  fellow's 
garden  put  yours  to  shame? 

If  your  neighbor  has  better  luck  -with 
his  garden  than  you,  it  may  be  that  he 
has  discovered  the  joys  of  gardening 
with  Peat  Moss— the  perfect  soil  condi- 
tioner an  J  mulch.  It  makesaw)  thing  grow 
better.  Lets  plants  breathe.  Makes  the 
earth  they  grow  in  more  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent. Discourages  weeds.  Cuts  down 
on  water  bills  and  labor. 

But,  be  sure  you  get  Premier  vacuum 
cleaned  Swedish  Peat  Moss— free  from 
excessive  dust,  dirt  and  fibre.  Its  live,  un- 
decayedcell-structureguaran  tees  greater 
absorbency,  longer  useful  life  and  more 
bushels  per  bale.  Vndecayed  Teat  Moss 
cannot  cake— requires  no  labor  to  break 
up.  Premier's  special  processing  insures 
finer  and  more  uniform  granulation. 
Mail  coupon  for  new  authoritative  leaf- 
let and  dealer's  address. 


Premier  Peat  Moss  Corp.  CL-5 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Mail  me  leaflet  telling  how  to  use  Peat 
Moss  in  my  garden  the  year  round. 


Enhance  it~  natural  l»eauty 
*vith  shapely,  rtilortul  Terra 
Cotta.    Sllti   Dials.  Jar-.,  \a.es 

Benches,  Caainx  Glol»es.  Bird 

Maths.    ••t«-.     Semi    10    rents  in 
stump*  for  illustrated  brtwhure. 
321b   Walnut   St.,  Philadelphia 
On  </is/*/nv 
2SS  l^zin^ttm  Ave.  \.  V.  C. 


ANNOUNCING 


why  wild,  except  with  the  rushing 
waters  of  spring,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
whenever  I  have  seen  it  it  has 
looked  indolence  itself.  Xow,  in  the 
autumn,  fallen  leaves  like  litde  gal- 
leons of  gold  lie  on  its  calm  surface 
and  never  seem  to  move.  But  I 
must  do  it  an  injustice  for,  after 
dusk,  when  the  night  silence  has 
closed  round  you,  you  do  hear  the 
sound  of  the  brook  falling  over  the 
dam  like  a  spring  rain.  It  is  a  very 
busy  streamlet  indeed:  it  furnishes 
the  power  for  the  wood-working 
machinery  and  for  the  laundry,  the 
water  for  the  plumbing,  and  all  the 
lights  in  house  and  shop. 

The  sunken  tea  garden  was  an 
inspiration.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of 
an  old  apple-storehouse.  When  the 
storehouse  fell  to  pieces  through 
disuse,  wildflowers  and  ferns  grew 
up  about  its  ruins:  goldenrods,  wild 
raspberries,  sensitive  and  lady  ferns, 
and  even  litde  maples  and  elms  and 
birches.  Then  Nancy  and  Phil, 
children  of  the  house,  admiring  the 
situation,  began  building  there  a  toy 
village  with  roads,  and  this  gave 
their  mother  the  idea  of  a  sunken 
garden.  Of  course  it  had  to  be 
landscaped;  the  wild  things  were 
encouraged  to  flourish;  large  flat 
stones  of  mica-schist  were  brought 
from  the  whetstone  quarry  between 
Pike  and  Lake  Tarleton,  a  huge 
fireplace  was  built  in  at  one  end  by 
the  steps. 

This  is  the  way  the  tea-garden 
looks  now.  On  fairy  hillocks  there 
are  guard  houses  and  towers,  a  tiny 
chateau  with  pepper-pot  turrets  and 
crenelated  battlements;  below,  a 
little  lake  with  amiable  turtles  and 
ducks,  and  a  bridge  over  which 
soldiers  gallop.  Climb  up  a  trifle  to 
the  right  and  there  is  a  mill,  and  a 
water-wheel  which  really  turns  with 
a  gentle  drip,  drip;  scale  further 
Alpine  heights,  and  behold  glitter- 
ing Christmas-tree  forests,  an  up- 
land homestead  and  grazing  sheep. 
On  lower  levels  you  find  an  open 
barn,  the  sort  you  still  see  at  county 
fairs,  and  a  half-timbered  farmhouse 
with  a  tourelle  and  a  stork  on  the 
roof.  And,  tucked  away  in  folds 
of  the  hills,  are  elves  and  gnomes 
and  rabbits.  To  enjoy  it  the  right 
way  you  should  really  make  your- 
self over  to  miniature  size,  in  mind 
at  least,  for  this  garden  gives  you  a 
feeling  of  Stevenson's  "Where,  if  I 
were  not  so  tall,  I  should  live  for 


The  path  to  the  river  garden 


"STURDEX" 

The  "Sturdex."  developed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  stoutly-built ,  large-capacity  machine  at  a 
low  price,  is  the  newest  offering  by  Jacol>sen.  In 
either  the  20-inch  or  21-inch  width,  it  is  the 
biggest  value  power  mower  in  its  price  class. 

There  are  other  Jacobsen  models — in  w  heel  or 
i^SiJUgr  roller  types— with  cutting  width  from 

jpE^f^-    2d  to  Mi  inches— priced  S12.V00  up.  See 
*  the  Jacobsen  Dealer  in  your  locality — 
or  w  rite  for  1935  catalog. 

JACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

745  Washington  Ave.  Racine,  Wisconsin 

New  York  Branch,  Dept  C,  101  Park  Avenue 
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WITH  one-hand  ease  cut  18" 
swaths  (38"  with  gang  attach- 
ment) —  trim  6"  closer  to  walls,  trees, 
hedges  than  with  a  hand-mower  — 
scoot  up  steep  terraces — start,  stop, 
steer  —  swiftly,  effortlessly.  Lawn- 
Boy  is  the  handiest  power  mower 
ever  built  for  lawns  of  every  size, 
also  a  wonder  in  estate, 
park,  school,  cemetery 
and  golf  service.  So  sim- 
ple and  dependable  a 
child  can  operate  it. 
Light  weight,  only  95  lbs., 
won't  pack  soil.  Daily  fuel 
cost  only  20c  Freewheel- 
ing, Four  Cutting  Fleights, 
Automatic  Start-Stop  Con- 
trol and  nine  other  fea- 
tures. Hundreds  of  enthu- 
siastic owners.  Write  today 
for  free  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Address  EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY,  1225  W. 
Hope  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


PROTECT  YOUR 
GARDEN 


SPRAY 
WITH 


K.  PLANT  SPRAY 


Keep  your  Roses  and  other 
flowering  plants  as  well  as  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens  free  from 
damaging  insects.  Forabsolutely 
sure  results  and  complete  safety 
depend  on  Wilson's  O.  K.  Plant 
Spray.  Plan  your  requirements 
now  .  .  .  booklet  F  on  request. 


Andrew  Wilson  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

POG  SKAT 

Dog  and  Cat  Repellent 

Protects  Evergreens 
Shrubbery  and  Flowers 

Comes  in  attractive  tubes,  equipped 
with  wire  fasteners.  Simply  cut 
olF  the  ends  of  the  tubes  and  hang 
them  on  tree  or  shrub.  The  solid 
contents  evaporate  slowly,  lasting 
entire  season. 

Dogs  and  cats  dislike  the  odor  and 
stay  away,  yet  it  is  not  noticeable 
to  persons. 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid, 
Large  Tube,  30»f;  Small  Tube, 
\oi.   Order  a  dozen  tubes  today. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
68  Ferry  Street  Beacon.  N.  Y. 


good  and  all" — it  is  a  most  enchant- 
ing place  for  a  very  small  child,  or 
the  grown-up  person  who  still  loves 
make-believe. 

Delicious  the  garden,  all  of  it! 
Wild  shrubbery  borders  the  sides 
and,  during  hot  summer  days,  it  is 
protected  by  a  roofing  of  light  can- 
vas, so  placed  as  to  shut  out  the 
glare  without  interfering  with  the 
view.  Round  green  tables  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  permanent 
value  of  the  wood-working  machin- 
ery; the  tops  are  made  of  the  ends 
of  old  vinegar  casks,  the  bases  con- 
trived from  the  timbers  of  tanks, 
while  the  settle  seats  are  fashioned 
of  derelict  staves.  Yet,  pleasant  as 
this  sunken  garden  is,  I  still  choose 
to  drink  my  tea  or  eat  my  waffles 
and  syrup  on  the  river  brink.  Hall's 
Brook  is  such  an  obliging  stream;  it 
twists  and  winds  and  goes  a  crooked 
mile  so  that  you  can  see  it  from 
every  window  of  the  house;  you 
can  follow  the  bend  round  from 
the  ferry. 

All  thick  underbrush  has  been 
cleared  away  to  leave  unobstructed 
views;  a  tall  tree,  felled  by  the 
winter  storms,  pointed  out  a  logical 
path,  and  then  all  the  rest  was,  as 
Ey-ore  says,  "first  brains  and  then 
hard  work."  Davidod — that's  not 
my  name  for  him,  but  was  bestowed 
by  a  poet  friend,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  —  filled  the  curving  cove 
with  big  boulders  which,  in  turn, 
were  covered  with  gravel;  then,  last, 
more  stones  from  the  quarry  that 
have  the  loveliest  tone — slabs  of 
mica  schist,  the  color  of  the  stream 
when  the  sky  is  just  faintly  blue — 
were  laid  in  place. 

The  next  step  in  the  river  gar- 
den's development  came  when  Dav- 
idod went  up  river  and,  pulling 
out  clumps  of  native  wildflowers, 
brought  them  back,  and  let  them 
take  root  again.  Spring  here  is  a 
joy;  each  day  brings  some  new  old 
friend:  bloodroot,  hepaticas,  ane- 
mones, spring  beauties,  cowslips, 
meadow-rue  and  columbine,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  violets  that  our 
North  Country  knows:  purple,  dog- 
tooth, white  Canadian  and  horse- 
shoe. There  are  thick  masses  of 
ferns  and  carpets  of  forget-me-nots, 
and  later  came  blue  flags  and  butter- 
cups so  that,  in  the  main,  it  is  a 


From  the  balcony  over  the  river 


Lord  «l  Bvrxham 

Glass  Gardens 


Note  the  interest- 
ndes  of  glass 
the  window 
1H  pane  treatment. 


ff\  ^Jarclen  (f3\oovn 
The  Joy-Giving  Possession 

OF  MRS.  E.  ALLEN  WOOD, 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

y^"SIDE  from  the  numerous  flower  friends  Mrs.  Wood  has 
thriving  in  the  sunshine  of  the  plant  bench,  there  is  the 
wall.    It  is  really  a  vertical  rock  garden,  from  the  chinks  of 
which  are  growing  the  ever-interesting  Alpines  and  other  choice 
rock  plants. 

What  fun  and  flowers  can  be  yours  with  one  of  our  Garden 
Rooms,  or  a  Greenhouse.  We  will  style  it  to  fit  harmoniously 
with  the  building  it  adjoins  or  is  associated  with. 

Send  for  the  new  Glass  Enclosures  book.  Read  the  chapter  on 
"The  Fun  and  Flowers  You  Can  Have  by  Owning  Your  Own 
Greenhouse." 

You  will  be  surprised  to  discover  what  a  goodly  sized  attractive 
one  can  be  yours  for  around  the  price  of  a  Ford  car.  Of  course, 
we  have  them  in  the  Cadillac  class  as  well.    Send  for  the  book. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


NEW  YORK  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 

1828  Graybar  Bldg.  Dept.  A 

Offices  in  Many  Other  Principal  Cities 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

308  Harbor  Comm.  Bldg. 


For  pour  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 
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Unique 

Soil  Spouses  Capture  Valuable 
Plant  Food,  Cut  Water  Mis, 
Stimulate  Vigorous  Growth, 
Cost  Little  

YOU,  too,  can  have  a  beautiful  lawn  and 
garden  if  you  use  Emblem- Protected 
Peat  Moss,  nature's  finest  soil  conditioner. 

This  miracle  maker  of  humus  puts  millions 
of  tiny  soil  sponges  to  work,  providing  soft, 
loose,  fertile  soil  that  allows  air  circulation 
and  the  penetration  of  the  sun's  rays.  It 
stores  plant  food  that  would  otherwise  be 
washed  away  and  wasted.  Its  remarkable 
moisture-holding  qualities  place  this  plant 
food  in  solution  so  your  lawn  and  garden 
can  thrive  without  excessive  sprinkling  bills. 

Emblem-Protected 
Peat  Mossissoldunder 
various  trade  names  by 
high-grade  dealers  of 
horticultural  supplies. 
Join  the  thousands  who 
have  the  pleasure  of 
beautiful  lawns  and 
gardens  with  less  labor 
and  expense.  Send  for 
our  free  valuable  book- 
let,  "Peat  Moss  for 
Lawns  SC  Gardens," 
test  tablets,  and  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
P.I.C.  TRIANGLE 
AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

You  pay  mors  par 
bale  for  Emblem  Pro 
fected  Peat  Moss  but 
if  actually  costs  you 
less.  Each  bale  Is  fully 
compressed,  contains 
less  air,  more  peat. 
The  moss  ts  of  match- 
less quality/  clean, 
uniform,  and  fully 
aged.  Holds  life-giv- 
ing moisture  longer, 
makes  soil-building 
humus  faster. 


Peat  /uosS 


This  tiny  peat  toblet 
will  dramatize  the  ..  ;tw, 
moisture- absorbing 
property  of  Emblem- 
VC- _  ^T~//  Protected  Peat  Moss. 

— \V 

PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 

Educational ,  Adver.  &  Research  Dept. 
C.L.-B-86      ,  55  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Peat  Moss  literature  and 
absorbency  test  tablets. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


blending  of  blues  and  yellows, 
though  August  gives  a  sharper 
punctuation  of  red  and  white  thor- 
oughwort.  The  shrubberies  are 
massed  with  bulba:  yellow  and 
poet  narcissus,  grape  hyacinth,  scilla 
and  daffodils — again,  you  see,  yel- 
low and  blue.  And  the  autumn 
carries  out  the  scheme  with  wild 
aster  and  goldenrod,  bluebottle  gen- 
tians and  glowing  sunflowers.  And, 
while  I  am  making  this  floral  cata- 
logue, I  might  stop  to  explain  where 
Twinflower  got  its  name.  It  was 
christened  after  the  evergreen  vine, 
in  more  formal  Latin  linnaea  bo- 
realis,  a  plant  which,  according  to 
Emerson,  is  "a  monument  to  that 
man  of  flowers,"  Linnaeus. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  look  down 
from  the  balcony  upon  stream  and 
pleasance  and  gardens.  Together 
Mrs.  Dodd  and  I  surveyed  the 
scene:  a  marching  army  of  elm- 
trees  on  high  hills  from  whose  tops 
you  can,  on  a  clear  day,  see  a  whole- 
range  of  mountains:  Washington, 
Lafayette,  and  their  lesser  brothers, 
Kinsman  and  Moosilauke.  The  sky- 
line was  stained  with  autumn. 
There  was  the  restfulness  of  wide- 
lawns,  of  alders — their  leaves  green 
until  they  fall,  and  of  white  birches 
— "the  nursemaids  of  the  pines." 
"Vermont's  gift  to  the  world,"  said 
Mrs.  Dodd,  "is  grass  and  trees," 
then,  warming  to  her  subject,  for 
Vermonters  have  as  much  state- 
pride  as  Virginians,  she  spoke  of 
the  rich  pasturage  for  the  Guernsey 
cows  grazing  in  the  meadows,  and 
told  me  that  everything  brought  to 
the  table  at  Twinflower  was  of 
local  production. 

The  balcony  that  runs  along  one- 
side  of  the  main  building  fits  in 
with  the  rustic  surroundings;  the 
balustrade  reminds  you  of  France, 
but,  as  a  more  national  note,  at 
either  end  are  the  shields  of  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts,  and  all 
the-  corbels  are  hung  with  warm 
heraldic  blazons.  The  stairway  must 
enjoy  itself  out  here  in  the  open; 
it  used,  you  know,  to  be  inside,  but 
it  cluttered  the  kitchen,  srj  with  cus- 
tomary resourcefulness  the  Dodels 
moved  it,  and  again  combined  util- 
ity with  beauty.  From  the  balcony 
you  can  walk  through  the  store- 
room— where  the  tables  and  settees 
live  in  the  winter — to  the  wood- 
working shop  where  they  arc  made. 

Beneath  arc  the  kitchens — service 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  detailed  in- 
formation about  your  Tractor-Mower. 

Name  

Adress  


A  Garden  Full 

~  "/Dahlias 

\  for$3P_0 

>j  JLaflfl 

Few  flowers 
are  as  re- 
sponsive to 
simple  gar- 
den culture 
as  our  mod- 
ern Dahlia. 
Its  wonder- 
ful advance- 
ment in  size 
of  bloom,  growth  and  profuse 
blooming  qualities  is  a  joy  to 
garden  lovers. 

10  Distinct  Exhibition  Dahlias .  $3 

One  tuber  each  of  the  following  —  separ- 
ately labeled.  Sold  in  collections  only. 
If  bought  separately  would  cost  $5.50 
Mr.  Edwards.  Deep  amaranth  pink 


eh 

.-„//„ 


■d  gold 

hlooms  of 


Bob  White.  C 
Calumet.  Deep  clu 
Jam-  e:owl.  Deep 

bronzy  buff  and  old  gold 
Jersey's  Beauty.  The  finest  true  pink 

Decorative  Dahlia 
Kentucky.  A  salmon-orange  sport  of 

Jersey's  Beauty 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Seal.  Rich  glowing  old  rote 
It.-. I  Sunrise.  Deep  rich  red 
Kose  Fallon.  Blending  of  amber,  russet 

and  salmon 
Salmon  Supreme.  Rich  glistening 
salmon-orange 

Order  now  and  plant  after  the  middle  of 
May  or  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Cultural  instruetious  in  eueli  puekage. 
Seetl  Annual  containing  list  of  netc  and 
rare  seeds  and  plants  sent  free  on  request. 

132  to  138  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Branch  Stores:  Newark,  IN.  J. 

\\  bite  Plains,  IN.  Y.  Enfjlewoo,!,  N.  J. 

Stamford,  Conn.  Hempstead,  I  .  I. 


POWER 

LAWN 
MOWERS 


Keep  llif  Lawn  in  Ortlrr 
Willi  a  ColdweU 

BECAUSE—  tin  v  start  easily  and 
•  ill  all  kinds  of  law  Q, 

I  he  hill >  places,  over 
the  wel  places 
around  the  trees, 
shrubs,  along  drive- 
ways, walks  and 
flower  beds,  go  last 
on  the  open  spaces 
and    slop  quickly. 

BECAUSE— in  l.hi'  hottest  weath- 

er  the  engine  is 
cooled  with  a  radia- 
tor anil  Ian  and  its 
How  of  power  is  con- 
stantly sustained. 

BECAUSE — the  machine  is 
strong,  durable,  sim- 
ple to  operate  and 

economical  to  run. 

BECAUSE — Thirty-five  years' 
experience  in  build- 
ing power  mowers 
is  brought  to  you  in 
these  machines. 

DKMOINSTK  A TIONS  AKKANGED 
Descriptive   catalog    C.I.-29  sent 
uptm  retpicst. 


1 


I 


1 


LAW N  MOWER.  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 


and  sugar;  then  the  office,  paneled 
in  browns,  and  giving  space  at  one 
end  for  a  miniature  sugaring-off 
group:  log-cabin,  blazing  fire,  sap- 
kettles,  sledges,  everything.  Beyond 
are  two  long  rooms:  the  library, 
wainscoted  in  pine,  an  admirable 
background  for  the  old  furniture: 
a  tambour-desk,  made  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  on  Cape  Cod;  anciejit 
chairs;  and  a  little  organ,  still  sweet 
and  melodious,  that  used  to  furnish 
the  whole  community  with  music, 
for  it  went  five  nights  a  week  to 
singing-school,  then  to  the  meeting- 
house for  the  Sabbath.  (What  it  did 
with  its  day  of  rest  I  did  not  in- 
quire.) Then  there's  a  long  settee 
made  out  of  a  four-poster,  and 
above  it  hangs  a  gorgeous  Blazing 


From  the  picnic  cove 


Star  quilt,  very  rich  in  hue:  greens, 
reds,  pumpkin-yellows,  and  blues. 

A  platform — three  steps  up  to  it 
— divides  the  library  from  a  com- 
panion room  where  the  walls  are 
outlined  by  long,  comfortably- 
cushioned  settees  made  of  ash  and 
maple,  and  aelmirably  curved  to  fit 
the  human  spine.  These,  too,  were 
made  in  the  workshop,  and  so  was 
the  chess-set,  heart  of  apple-wood 
and  white  maple,  a  satiny  blending 
of  creams  and  browns. 

And  chess-sets  bring  me  to  the 
real  use  ol  the  platform.  Here,  for 
it  has  an  aeljustable  ceiling,  are 
given  marionette  performances  of 
Alice  Through  the  Looting-Glass; 
some  day,  if  you  visit  TwinHower 
at  the  right  time  in  summer,  you 
may  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Lewis  Carroll's  divine  characters 
come  to  life  and  move  about  with 
appropriate  sentiments.  Again,  these 
are  the  work  of  Davidod's  skillful 


The  miniature  landscape  in  the  garden, 
enchanting  to  lovers  of  make-believe 


hands,  "Red  Queen  and  White 
Queen  and  Alice  and  all."  My  al- 
legiance wavers  between  the  Uni- 
corn and  the  White  Knight,  but 
every  single  one — Humpty-Dumpty, 
the  Lion,  Tweedledum  and  Tweed- 
ledce,  and  the  rest — is  Tenniel's 
illustration  with  added  color  and 
the  third  dimension  of  depth. 
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GROW  LUSCIOUS  FRUIT 
ALONG  GARDEN  WALLS 

Old  World  Charm 
Brought  to  America 

AMERICANS  who  visit  the  famous 
gardens  of  Europe  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  lovely  Dwarf  Espalier  Fruit 
Trees  seen  on  walls  and  trellises.  You  can 
give  your  garden  this  exotic  charm  at 
modest  cost. 

These  Trees  are  as  practical  as  they  are 
beautiful.  They  bear  very  early  producing 
fruit  of  the  highest  quality.  There's  room 
for  several  in  the  smallest  garden. 

SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Four-Armed  Palmette  Verrier  Pear 
Trees,  5  to  6  Ft.  high,  $6.00.  Regular 
Value  $8.00.  Express  Collect.  Cultural 
Directions  Included.    Send  today. 

Write  for  New  Illustrated  FolderE 

It  is  a  profusely  illustrated  portrayal  of 
the  newest  thing  in  gardening,  as  presented 
by  the  largest  grower  in  America. 

See  Pate  55  of  Country  Life,  March.  1935 

HENRY  LEUTHARDT 

Specialist  in  Dwarf  Espalier  Fruit  Trees 

King  Street  at  Comly  Avenue 
PORT  CHESTER  NEW  YORK 


V 

Scientific  Pruning  \ 
Saves  Your  Trees 

Bartlett  Compound 
Lever  Tree  Pruners  and 
Pole  Saws  do  the  job 
scientifically. 

Pole  Tree  Trimmers  No. 

iR — (Compound  lever)  6-ft.  pole  $5.50. 
Other  lengths  up  to  16  ft.  $7.20. 
Pole  Saw  No.  44 — (curve  saw  curs  freely) 
8  ft.  $4.40.  Other  lengths  up  to  16  ft.  $5.60. 
Lopping  Shears  No.  777 — (will  not  wound 
the  bark)  highly  tempered  steel,  26-inch 
handles,  $3.50. 

Ask  your  tree  expert  to  get  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  of  tools  and  supplies 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 
3011  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  GENUINE  AT  LESS 
THAN  IMITATIONS! 


WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


NOW  30%  less  in  price. 
Complete  with  rustic  red 
cedar  framework,  nothing 
else  to  buy.  This  famous 
imported  fence  creates  an 
old  world  setting. 

Write  for  'Booklet  "C" 
•with  illustrations  &  prices 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES, 

Incorporated 

101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Dog  stars 

{Continued  from  page  5-n) 

the  choices  we've  pointed  out  and 
plenty  of  good  backing  for  your  se- 
lection, whatever  it  happens  to  be. 

*  #  # 

IMPORTANT  IMPORT  With  al- 
most four  thousand  dogs  benched 
(3960  actually),  it  was  a  Pointer 
bitch  which  won  the  award  of  Best 
of  All  Breeds  at  this  year's  Cruft's 
show  in  England.  This  Pointer  is 
Pennine  Prima  Donna,  among  whose 
wins  are  special  for  Best  Pointer  at 
three  of  1934's  leading  British 
shows — namely,  the  Scottish  Kennel 
Club  show;  the  Kennel  Club  show 
at  London  (where  Prima  Donna 
also  took  the  award  not  only  for 
Best  Gun  Dog  but  for  Best  Bitch, 
all  breeds,  as  well);  and  at  the  great 
Birmingham  show.  And  this 
Prima  Donna  is  now  owned  in 
America;  belongs  to  that  great  col- 
lection of  hunting  dogs  housed  at 
the  Wingan  Kennels  of  Jay  Carlisle 
of  New  York. 

#  *  # 

DOG  DENTIST  Several  uncom- 
fortable or  serious  ailments  of  dogs 
can  come  from  unclean  or  infected 
teeth.  A  dog  with  an  ache  in  his 
mouth  can't  be  an  even  tempered 
dog.  A  dog  with  an  infection  can't 
be  a  well  dog.  And  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  bad  breath  is 
that  old  devil  tooth  trouble.  A  dog 
with  a  full  complement  of  teeth  has 
forty-two  chewers — these  add  up  to 
forty-two  perfectly  good  possibilities 
for  trouble;  appearing  in  the  form 
of  poor  health,  uncertain  disposition, 
and  the  like.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, too  many  veterinarians  fully 
equipped  to  practice  dog  dentistry 
in  a  really  big  way.  And,  actually 
the  subject  is  a  serious  one  demand- 
ing the  same  special  study  and  the 
same  specialized  instruments  as  are 
needed  for  treatment  of  humans 
with  a  few  extras  thrown  in.  So 
far  we've  got  track  of  one  man  in 
England  and  four  in  this  country 
who  do  this  work  in  a  highly  spe- 
cialized form.  Doctor  Dohm  of 
New  York — the  one  we  talked  to 
— is  one  of  the  five.  He  got  inter- 
ested in  special  dental  work  for  dogs 
when  he  found  out  how  many 
canine  ailments  traced  right  to  tooth 
conditions;  began  about  a  year  ago 
to  go  into  it  pretty  deeply  and  now 
has  a  canine  dental  hospital  and 
laboratory  fitted  with  every  sort  of 
instrument  he  could  need.  Most  of 
these  are  exactly  those  used  for 
humans — others  Doctor  Dohm  has 
invented  to  suit  dog  needs.  What 
worried  us  at  first  was  how  any- 
body, even  so  good  a  canine  psy- 
chologist, could  teach  a  dog  to  spit. 
But  it  seems  you  don't.  You  just 
see  to  it  that  your  patient  stays  in 
such  a  position  (on  a  tilting  oper- 
ating table)  as  results  in  a  natural 
draining — or  if  that  doesn't  work, 
then  a  very  tidy  little  suction  in- 
strument painlessly  removes  all 
liquids  from  the  patient's  mouth. 
The  commonest  of  all  dog  dental 
difficulties  is — wouldn't  you  know 
it — pyorrhea.  Comes  from  neglect 
of  tartar  formation,  of  course. 
Hence  this  business  of  keeping  a 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


There's 

Still  Time 


To  Plant 


noB.U.S.  Pal.OlT. 


The  ^Pfew  Pink  Phlox  and  Barberry 


New  Phlox  Columbia 

Plant  Patent  118 

Price 
Single  Plants  50c 
3  for  $1.25       12  for  $4.50 


Both  of  these  plants  can  still  he 
shipped  any  time  during  May, 
and  when  planted  out  will 
start  in  growing  vigorously. 
But  don't  put  off  ordering,  for 
there  is  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  big  plants  left. 

Phlox  Columbia 

Plant  Patent  118 

It's  a  perfectly  gorgeous 
cameo  pink  with  faint  blue 
eyes.  Nothing  like  it  in  all 
phlox'dom.  Blooms  bounte- 
ously. Free  from  mildew  and 
insect  pests.  Grows  vigor- 
ously. Absolutely  hardy. 
For  other  new  things,  send 
for  catalog. 


New  Barberry  Mentorensis 

Plant  Patent  99 
Prxce  for  2  ft.  Plants 
Single  Plants  75c 
12  for  $6.       100  for  $45. 


G/S[eew  Barberry  Mentorensis 


Plant  Patent  00 


The  marvel  is  its  rich,  glossy  foliage  is  not 
completely  dropped  until  March,  and  is  at 
once  replaced  with  new.  Is  heavily  thorned. 
Erect  growth  requiring  no  pruning.  Ideal 
for    hedges    and    foundation  planting. 


Thrives  equally  well  in  acid  or  alkaline 
soils.  A  grand  shrub  in  every  particular. 
Prices  surprisingly  low  for  so  meritorious  a 
new  thing.  For  other  new  things,  send 
for  catalog. 


Waxjjicle  Gjardenj 


62  MENTOR  AVENUE,  MENTOR,  OHIO 

Owners:  Elmer  H.  Schultz  and  J.  J.  Grullemans 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  SUTTON'S  SEEDS.    SEND  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 


Aoa  a  DANGER  JLLmsi 


.HE  boundary  line  of  your  garden  is  its  danger  line  .  .  .  the 
edge  around  which  trespassers  and  neighbors'  pets,  either  mali- 
ciously or  playfully,  destroy  flowers  and  shrubs  which  you  have 
spent  years  to  cultivate.  Stewart  Iron  and  Chain  Link  Wire 
Fences  are  designed  to  harmonize  beautifully  with  landscaping 
schemes  and  to  efficiently  PROTECT  that  danger  line  from 
trampling  feet. 


Write  for  an 
your  plot. 


estimate   .    .    .    please  give  measurements  of 

WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Edited  by  ROBERT  V.  HOFFMAN 


Strohmtyer 


Brilliant  Lassie,  famous  Guernsey  in  the  Rock- 
ingham Farm  herd  oft  Daniel  G.  Tenney,  is 
now  the  champion  long-distance  butterjat 
producing  cow  of  the  entire  United  States 


Cedarine  Pinf(  Profusion,  in  the  Jersey  herd 
of  Rev.  O.  W.  Means,  at  Brookjicld ,  Mass., 
recently  won  a  medal  for  butterjat  production 


A  or  more  than  a  decade  Brilliant  Lassie  has 
been  a  name  for  Guernsey  breeders  to  con- 
jure with.  This  great  dairy  cow  first  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  1923,  when  she  made 
746  lbs.  of  butterfat  from  13,870  pounds  of 
milk  and  became  champion  of  Class  EE  of 
the  Advanced  Register,  to  qualify  for  which 
she  had  to  carry  a  calf  265  days  of  her  test. 
In  the  previous  year,  she  had  made  614  lbs. 
of  butterfat  as  a  two-year-old.  Thereafter 
she  continued  to  make  official  records  until 
she  became  the  champion  long  distance  cow 
of  the  breed.  In  eleven  consecutive  tests  she 
produced  139,743  ^)s-  °f  milk  and  7174  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  dropped  a  living  calf  with 
each  record — nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 
After  a  rest  of  one  year,  Lassie  renewed  her 
record  making,  and  since  last  September  she 
has  made  enough  butterfat  to  surpass  the  life- 
long record  of  the  noted  Jersey  cow,  Sophie 
19th  of  Hood  Farm,  and  is  now  the  champion 
long  distance  producer  of  all  dairy  breeds  in 
the  United  States.  Her  record  for  188  days 
of  her  test  is  7,825  lbs.  of  milk  and  390  lbs.  of 
butteri.it.  As  she  is  a  remarkably  persistent 
producer,  it  is  estimated  that  she  will  make 
close  to  650  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  the  year  and  a 
total  of  7824  lbs.  of  butterfat  for  twelve  years 
— about  280  lbs.  more  than  her  nearest  Ameri- 
can rival.  Apparently  there  is  but  one  ex- 
planation for  Lassie's  phenomenal  per- 
formance. She  is  what  the  biologist  calls  "a 
freak."  At  the  ripe  old  age — in  the  human 
family  she  would  be  at 
least  an  octogenarian — 
of  seventeen,  she  is  do- 
ing better  than  she  did 
in  her  prime.  Her  last 
re  cord  ol  643  lbs.  of  but- 


terfat, was  the  best  she  had  made  in  six  years, 
and  her  present  record  may  surpass  it. 
Moreover,  Manager  Charles  Tisdale,  whose 
skillful  handling  made  possible  her  record, 
believes  she'll  keep  on  making  records  until 
she  dies — at  the  tender  age  of  twenty  or  so. 
He  expects  she  will  make  at  least  two  more 
official  records.  Lassie  is  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Methuen,  a  son  of  the  foundation  sire  Lang- 
water  Hollister,  which  was  in  service  at 
Rockingham  Farm  for  fifteen  years,  and 
sired  fifty-six  A.R.  daughters  which  aver- 
aged better  than  600  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Tenney, 
owner  of  Greycourt  and  Rockingham  Farms, 
at  Methuen,  Mass.,  and  Salem,  New 
Hampshire.  The  latter  is  the  farm  on  which 
his  father,  the  late  Charles  H.  Tenney  was 
born,  and  the  former  his  country  seat. 
Since  he  took  over  the  property  upon  his 
lather's  death,  Mr.  Daniel  Tenney  has  de- 
veloped a  herd  of  line-bred  Hollisters  num- 
bering 125  head. 

From  Rev.  O.  W.  Means,  owner  of  Elm 
Hill  Farm,  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  comes  word 
that  two  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Cedarine  Golden  Sultan,  which  heads  his 
Jersey  herd,  have  made  very  creditable 
records.  Cedarine  Pink  Profusion  has  won 
a  silver  medal  and  Sultan's  Golden  Cymba- 
line  has  missed  winning  one  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  six  tenths  of  a  pound  of  butter- 
fat.  I  should  say  that  so  meticulous  keeping 


Below:  Paul  Mellon  s  Drinmore  Lad,  with  J.  E.  Ryan  up,  de- 
feated Indigo  and  a  field  of  timber-toppers  in  the  Carolina 
Cup  race.  Right:  Wheatley  Stable's  Dar\  Secret,  son  of 
Flying  Ebony — Silencia,  won  23  races  and  nearly  $90,000 
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FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 


CONSIGN  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 

THESE  LINE-BRED  Descendants  of  Langwater  Foremost,  A.  R. 


Blood  Tested 


foremost  Antony,  a  coming  young  sire 

FOREMOST  ANTONY,  born  Feb.  9,  1934.  His  sire,  Langwater 
Valor,  A.  R..  has  35  A.  R.  daughters,  including  Valor's  Charity,  17,892  lbs. 
milk,  914  lbs.  fat  in  A;  Valor's  Belinda,  15,721  lbs.  milk,  890  lbs.  fat, 
class  B;  Valor's  Grace,  16,067  lbs.  milk,  832  lbs.  fat,  class  B.  Count's 
Cleopatria,  his  dam,  has  27  A.  R.  half-sisters  and  a  class  B  record  of 
11,795  lbs.  milk,  664  lbs.  fat.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Langwater 
Foremost. 


Foremost  Jenaveve,  fresh  at  sale  time 

FOREMOST  JENAVEVE,  born  Dec.  9,  1932.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  Masterpiece,  A.  R.  (eleven  A.  R.  daughters)  whose  dam,  the 
champion  show  and  producing  cow,  Mixter  Faithful,  has  an  A.  R.  rec- 
ord of  12,602  lbs.  milk  and  747  lbs.  fat  in  F  F  (World  record  when 
made)  and  six  daughters  (4  in  A.  R.)  and  seven  sons.  Jenaveve's  first 
and  second  dams  have  class  G  records  of  537  lbs.  fat  and  608  lbs.  fat. 


FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS  ARE  PREPOTENT  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 
For  catalogue  write  the  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 


EMMADINE  FARM 


Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.) 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner 


New  York 
W.  K.  Hepburn,  Manager 


These  five  daughters  of  High  Point  Prince  Maxim  have  or  will  soon 
complete  A.  R.  records  averaging  well  over  700  lbs.  of  fat.  The 
lowest  is  over  600.    Patience  is  the  first  cow  on  the  left. 


PATIENCE,  GENTLEMEN, 

Is  Our  Contribution  to 

The  National  Guernsey  Sale! 

She  is  an  outstanding  daughter  of  our  prepotent  herd  sire 

HIGH  POINT  PRINCE  MAXIM,  A.  R. 

Whose  progeny  are  noted  for  their  uniform  type  and  high  production. 

Patience  of  Burkeville,  A.R.  freshened  April  22nd 
and  will  be  sold  open.    She  has  two  A.R.  records: 

12.999  lbs.  milk,  703  lbs.  fat  in  class  D. 
15,091  lbs.  milk,  854  lbs.  fat  in  class  A. 

YOU  WILL  LIKE  HER,  SHE'S  YOUR  KIND 

And  a  typical  product  of  this  Bang-free  herd,  certificate  No.  11. 

QUAIL  ROOST  FARMS 

GEORGE  WATTS  HILL,  Owner       W.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Mgr. 
Durham,  N.  C.  Rougemont,  N.  C. 


Your  Choice— Your  Price 

750  Purebred  Guernseys  at 
Public  Auction 

Mid- West  May  Day  Consignment  Sale,  Aurora,  111. 
Tri-State  Guernsey  Sale,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
First  Annual  State  Sale,  Athens,  Georgia. 
South  Carolina  State  Sale,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
North  Carolina  State  Sale,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
National  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Coventry  Florham  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
White  Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 
Chester  County  Sale,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 
New  York  State  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Michigan  Annual  State  Sale,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Twenty-third  Consignment  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Each  year  Guernsey  breeders  offer  selections  of  animals  in  their  herds  at 
public  consignment  sales.  Health  and  breeding  guarantees  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  each  sale. 

When  writing  for  catalogue  mention  the  sales  you  plan  to  attend. 

 —  —  Tear  off  here  —  —  —  —  —  — 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
262  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  mail  me  a  catalogue  of  the  Sale. 


MAY 

1. 

MAY 

2. 

MAY 

6. 

MAY 

7. 

MAY 

9. 

MAY 

16. 

MAY 

17. 

MAY 

18. 

JUNE 

1. 

JUNE 

3. 

JUNE 

5. 

JUNE 

7. 

Name. 


Address. 
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Brtnidicater  Eursdarne.  A. R.— sired  bv  Langwater  Hector  166127  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Peter  Pan.  Record  11894.4  lbs.  milk,  569  lbs.  fat  CHI. 
She  is  bred  back  to  Peter  Pan  and  due  to  calve  August,  1935 

BROADWATER  EURYDAME  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE 

40  Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk.    20  Close  Springers  to 
Fall  Calving.   6  Open  Choice  Yearling  Heifers.   9  Top 
Young  Bulls  from  Dams  with  records  ranging  from  540 
in  G.  to  860  lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  NATIONAL  SALE  QUALITY 
In  the  Eighth 

ANNUAL  CHESTER  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  SALE 

At  Sunny  Ridge  Farms,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Penna. 
On  U.  S.  Route  1 

Saturday,  June  1st,  1935 

Every  animal  is  federal  accredited  and  negative,  and  will  be  spe- 
cially tested  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey  buyers  prior  to  the  sale. 

For  catalogue  and  other  particulars  address 

CHESTER  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSO. 


H.  M.  Pate,  Secy. 


Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Penna. 


Rex's  Viola,  a  typical  daughter  of  liournedale  Rex  in  the  dispersal 
of  the  White  Farms'  Guernsey  Herd. 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 
1 2  5  —  GUERNSEYS  —  125 

Saturday,  May  18,  1935—10  A.  M. 
AT  WHITE  FARMS,  CAIRO,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  illness  of  the  owner  this  famous  herd  will  be  dispersed  at 
public  auction. 

The  sale  will  include  the  proven  sire  Bournedale  Rex  and  over  50 
of  his  daughters  which  have  official  records  averaging  13,013  lbs.  of 
milk  and  624  lbs.  of  fat  as  2-year-olds. 

The  entire  herd  is  descended  from  the  noted  bull  Langwater 
Africander  and  other  Langwater  sires. 

72  COWS,  45  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
HERD    SIRES    AND    BULL  CAL.VES 

Registered — Accredited — Negative 
For  catalogue  and  other  particulars  write 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers 
Schoharie,  New  York  and  Southboro,  Massachusetts 


Calijornians,  Inc. 

Internationalist  Eric  Pedley  scores  the  •winning  goal  with  a  beautiful 
backhand  shot  in  the  final  chutyer  of  the  matches  between  the  Cali- 
jornians and  Texas  Rangers,  at   Golden   Gate  Park,,  San  Francisco 


of  records  is  of  itself  deserving  of 
a  gold  medal.  Roumanian  Jennie 
probably  will  make  the  mark  by  a 
safe  margin.  She  is  bred  to  qualify 
for  a  silver  medal,  has  already  made 
483  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  has  sixty- 
one  days  in  which  to  make  the  bal- 
ance— 32  lbs.  Ten  daughters  of 
You'll  Do's  Volunteer  tested  at  the 
larm  last  year,  averaged  623  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Elm  Hill  is  one  of 
New  England's  oldest  country  seats. 
The  Jersey  herd  was  founded  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  prop- 
erty has  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Means'  family,  the  Blanchards, 
since  1795. 

From  the  land  made  famous  by 
Colonels  and  mint  juleps,  we  hear 
that  Senator  P.  B.  Haines'  Jerseys 
have  been  setting  the  pace  in  pro- 
duction for  the  rest  of  the  country. 


The  seventy  cows  on  this  historic 
manor,  Riverview,  Carrollton,  Ky., 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  estates  in  the  South) 
have  recently  completed  the  highest 
official  test  for  average  butterfat 
yield  thus  far  made  by  a  Jersey 
herd  of  more  than  sixty  cows.  The 
average  is  423  lbs.  of  butterfat  from 
8007  lbs.  of  milk.  The  previous 
high  mark  was  below  400  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

#       #  # 

Now  they  are  going  to  give 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  a  gold 
medal  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  dairy  industry.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore, in  New  York,  May  15th.  It 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


H.  0.  Norris,  oj  Annapolis ,  Maryland ,  owns  this  prize-winning  group 
of  Holstem  cows — oj  which  he  has  every  reason  to  be  very  proud 


WANTED 


Manager 


Position  as 

of  an  Estate  or 
Guernsey  Breeding 
Establishment 

Competent  to  handle  all 
branches  or  to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization in  a  new  enterprise. 
College  graduate  with  years  of 
experience.  Scotch,  ambitious, 
capable  and  orderly,  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  married,  no  children. 

ROBERT  DUNLOP 


\ev  ark 


NeM  ^  ork 


STARLINE 

BA 


J-TrY  EQUIPTt^ 

Are  you  going  to  build 
or  improve   your  barn? 
Send  and  get  a  Starline  Floor 
Plan  FREE — with  full  informa- 
tion on  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Ventilators,  Hay 
Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Poultry 
Equipment.  Address 
Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  C.L.5. 


HARVARD, ILL.     ALBANY,  N.Y. 
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THE  BULL  Brookmead's  Supreme,  Juuior 
Champion  Far  Hills,  lirvn  Mawr.  and  Eastern 
States  1932— son  of  Brookmead  Master  Fred 
from  an  imported  dam  with  21,341.1  lbs.  milk; 
811.9  lbs.  fat. 


The  Cream  of 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

FROM  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
OLDEST  BREED  NURSERIES 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 
ABORTION  FREE 


Brookmead's  Outstanding  Offerings 
In  the  COVENTRY  FLORH AM  SALE 

A  JUNIOR  CHAMPION  BULL 

HIS  BEAUTIFUL  DAUGHTER 

A  GREAT  BREEDING  AND 

PRODUCING  MATRON 


THE  CO W— Brookmead's  Actress.  A  It.  Line 
bred  to  King  of  the  May  through  the  prepotent 
Brookmead  sires — Lan&rwater  Master  Fred  and 
Langwater  Royal  Master— record— 14,950.2  lbs. 
milk:  705.64  lbs.  fat,  unofficial. 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


FRANK  GRAHAM  THOMSON,  Owner 

Address  Correspondence  to 


1518  Land  Title  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Aaggie  Walcowis  Prilly  (to  be  sold) 


QUALITY  HOLSTEINS 

AT  YOUR  PRICE 

Come  to  BREEDERS'  COMBINATION  SALE 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Monday,  May  6th,  1935 
LAUXMONT  CONSIGNS 

3  REAL  COWS  and  TWIN  BULLS 

SHOW  TYPE  WITH  PRODUCTION-SOUND 
DISEASE-FREE    FOUNDATION  ANIMALS 

Three  real  Holstein  cows — the  finest  kind  of  udders 
— blood  of  highest  calibre.  Big  producers  good  test- 
ers, sound  and  clean.  Real  cows. 

Twin  bulls — grandsons  of  Johanna  Rag  Apple  Pabst, 
the  $15000,  four-time  ail-American,  from  a  twice 
grand  champion  1062  lbs.  butter  cow. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue 

LAUXMONT  FARMS 
Wrightsville,  Pa. 
S.  Forry  Laucks,  Owner  <;-  k.  Burdick,  Mgr. 


Floss  Rag  Apple  Pontiac 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

CHOICE  FOUNDATION  HOLSTEINS 

FROM  PROFIT-MAKING  A.  R.  COWS 
By  Sires  of  Proven  Ability 

The  beautiful  cow  shown  above  is  thirteen  years  old.  She  has 
produced  175,870  lbs.  of  milk  (nearly  88  tons)  containing  7694  lbs. 
(nearly  4  tons)  of  butter.  She  calved  last  July  and  is  still  milk- 
ing 60  pounds  a  day  on  twice-a-day  milking.  She  is  the  dam  of 
many  outstanding  show  animals,  including  the  Ail-American  Senior 
Yearling  heifer  of  1933. 

Animals  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  from  this  federal-accredited, 
blood-tested  herd. 

OSBORNDALE  FARM  Derby,  Connecticut 

MRS.  W.  S.  KELLOGG,  Owner  F.  M.  NICHOLS,  Manaser 
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R.  C.  Buttercup  Raleigh  309341.  The  "Nationol  Grand  Champion  of  1933." 
Seven  years  old  and  ready  to  go  out  and  repeat  his  1933  performance.  Son 
of  the  S3200  Grand  Champion  bull.  Buttercup  Butterlad  (by  Flora's  Queen's 
Raleigh,  "The  Wonder  Sire"  •  and  out  of  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose  sire  is  a 
$25,000  National  Grand  Champion. 


AN  UNSURPASSED 
OFFERING  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE 

The  Complete  Dispersal  of 
THE  LONGVIEW  FARMS  FAMOUS  HERD 

160  HEAD  20  BULLS— 140  FEMALES  160  HEAD 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEARLY  25  YEARS  OF  BREEDING 

The  Bulls:  All  ages,  the  type  and  blood  that  won  for  Long- 
view  335  Championships  and  1,109  first  prizes  in  classic  Amer- 
ican exhibitions.  Such  bulls  as  we  sent  to  sensational  careers 
in  New  Zealand. 

The  Females:  140  females  of  the  same  alluring  individuality, 
with  the  dairy  temperament  arid  inherent  capacity  that  placed 
500  Longview  cows  creditably  in  the  Register  of  Merit  and 
earned  for  Longview  30  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  50  Missouri 
Championships,  and  State  supremacy  among  all  breeds  for 
production  in  1930. 

The  same  blood  lines  and  individuality  that  enabled  Long- 
view  to  furnish  42  first  prize  winners,  champions  and  grand 
champion  at  the  National  Dairy  and  Jersey  Shows. 

A  healthier  herd  was  never  offered — sound  in  every  particu- 
lar. No  garget  or  three-quarter  cows.  Blood  tested  every 
30-60  days  for  past  five  years  for  Bangs  disease  and  negative 
to  test.  Accredited  against  tuberculosis  for  years. 


Inspection  Invited. 


LONGVIEW  FARM 


Catalogue  on  Request. 

LEES  SUMMIT,  MO. 


Ira  Dryman,  General  Manager 
T.  F.  Fansher,  Mgr.  Jersey  Dept. 


Raleigh's  Oxford  Thistle  407305.    A  sample  of  the  kind  bred  at  Longview. 
The  only  cow,  bred  by  her  exhibitor,  that  ever  won  Grand  Championship 
honors  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  A  number  of  her  descendants  will  be 
in  the  sale. 


Public  auction  of  Imported 
Jerseys  at  Meridale  Farms 
on  Saturday,  June  15 


Design's  Martina,  grand  champion  at  1934  National  Dairy 
Show.  A  Meridale  imported  matron.   Owned  by  Leon  Folk. 


Meridale  Farms  has  been  breed- 
ing and  importing  Jerseys  for 
many  years.  The  foundation 
stock  of  many  of  the  leading  herds 
in  the  country  are  Meridale  im- 
ported. And  the  offering  in  the 
sale  on  June  15  will  be  of  typical 
Meridale  quality.  Some  twenty 
imported  individuals  will  be  sold 
— matrons  by  such  well-known 
sires  as  Dreaming  Pioneer,  Pop- 
py's Observer,  Valiant  of  Oak- 


lands,  It  of  Oaklands,  Stylish 
Lad,  Pioneer  of  Oaklands,  and 
others.  Thirty  head  of  Meridale 
Island-bred  Jerseys  will  also  be 
sold  — ■  all  of  them  of  superior 
quality  and  blood  lines. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity to  purchase  a  foundation  herd 
of  Island  Jerseys  for  the  country 
estate.  Or  the  opportunity  to 
add  some  outstanding  individuals 
to  your  present  herd. 


Remember  the  date — June  15.    And  write  for  a  catalog 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Meredith  •  Delaware  County  •  New  York 


The 


Jersey 
Cow 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
ON  THE  FARM 
IN  THE  DAIRY  HERD 
FOR  PLEASURE  OR  FOR  PROFIT 

The  Jersey  cow  is  an  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction. 
That  is  why  it  appeals  alike  to  the  country  gentleman 
and  to  the  farmer.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  are  thinking  about 
the  country.  Perhaps  you  have  Jerseys  in  mind.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  acquaint  you  with  the  merits  of 
this  famous  dairy  breed.  .  .  . 

Write  for  literature 

THE  AMERICAN  IERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-A  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THESE  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  DAIRY  COWS 


are 


included 


in 


ROY 

A  four-year-old  daughter  of 
Dora,  A.R.  by  Noranda 


A L  DORA  OF  HILL  GIRT 

U--e  noted  sire,  LanRwater  Mary's  Royal  out  of  Nora 
On  test  making  well  over  600  lbs.  Fat,  Class  D. 


MERRY  TOP'S  NORA  GALL! 

Member  of  First  Prize  Get  of  Sire  Bryn  Mawr,  1034.   Records:  11,452.3  lbs.  Milk, 
614. 1  lbs.  Fat,  Class  F;  12,150.7  lbs.  Milk,  646.5  lbs.  Fat,  Class  B. 


THE  HILL  GIRT  FARM  CONSIGNMENTS 


To  the  Coventry- Florham  Sale 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  17th 

MERRY  PAT  OF  HILL  GIRT,  a  promising  young  bull  by  Merry 
Top  of  Hill  Girt  out  of  a  daughter  of  Noranda  with  a  record  of 
12,202.1  lbs.  milk,  and  642.2  lbs.  fat,  Class  G. 

LADY  NORA  OF  HILL  GIRT,  a  daughter  of  Brookmead's  Actaeon, 
A.R.  with  a  record  of  9,074.9  lbs.  milk,  486.7  lbs.  fat,  Class  GG. 
Two  open  heifers,  PILOT'S  NORA  PATTI,  by  Langwater  Pilot  and 
out  of  the  same  dam  as  Merry  Pat  of  Hill  Girt;  and  LASS  OF 
HILL  GIRT,  a  granddaughter  of  Langwater  Mary's  Royal,  out  of 
Hill  Girt  Golden  Girl,  now  on  test  in  Class  G. 


ALSO 


To  the  Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Sale 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  June  1st 

NORO  JESS  OF  HILL  GIRT,  a  coming  herd  sire  by  Noranda  out 
of  Elen  Jessie,  First  Prize  three-year-old  cow  at  Bryn  Mawr,  1933, 
with  a  record  of  10,359.5  lbs.  milk,  543.6  lbs.  fat,  Class  F. 
PILOT'S  MERRY  NORA,  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Pilot  out  of 
Merry  Top's  Nora  Galli,  shown  above. 

NORANDA'S  PATIENCE  OF  HILL  GIRT,  a  daughter  of  Noranda, 
with  a  record  of  12,894.4  lbs.  milk  and  642.9  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 
GOLDEN  DAIRYMAID  OF  HILL  GIRT,  a  daughter  of  Golden 
Toro,  A.R.,  due   May   12th  to  the  line   bred   Ne  Plus   Ultra  sire, 
Florham  Bulwark. 


Accredited 

H.  G.  HASKELL,  Owner 


HILL  GIRT  FARM 

CHADDS  FORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Negative 
W.  E.  GREGG,  Supt. 
LARRY  TESSIER,  Herd  Mgr. 


The  Perfect  May  Rose  Blend 

A  daughter  of  Valor's  Afri- 
cander— son  of  Langwater 
Valor — out  of  one  of  the 
best  daughters  of  Lang- 
water Africander. 

and 

Forge  Hill  Royal  Linette,  a 
daughter  of  Royal's  Bell 
Buoy  (sire  of  17  A.R. 
daughters)  with  a  record  of 
676  lbs.  of  fat  in  CC. 

CONSIGNED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Look  them  ovei — They  will  please  you 


J.  L.  WILKIE 

Owner 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  A.  SLATER 

Mgr. 


A  QUINTETTE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  HEIFERS 

Of  Exquisite  Quality 
and  Breeding 
Comprises 
our  Consignment  to 
The  C  ovcntry  -  Florham 
Sale 

A  yearling  daughter  of  Florham 
Pioneer,  A.  R.,  grand  champion  at 
Far  Hills,  1934. 

Two  two-year-old  daughters  (well 
along  in  calf)  of  Twenty  Grand, 
whose  dam  was  a  full  sister  of 
Pioneer. 

A  two-year-old,  due  to  freshen  in  July,  sired  by  Suez,  also  the  sire  of  Allegro,  shown  above. 

LOOK  THEM  OVER  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  THE  SALE 


Florham  Allegro,  half  sister  to  Florham  Sonata,  many 
times  grand  champion. 


Accredited 


J.  L.  HOPE,  Lessee  oF  part  of  Florham  Farms,    Madison,"  N.  J. 


Negative 


f '  CLEARVIEW 
FARM 


A  Dairy  Breeders'  Auction  Where  Dreams  Come  True 

Beautiful  Jersey  Cattle — Patrician  Blood  of  Jersey  Isle 
Animals  of  Exceptional  Efficiency — Correct  Type  Transmitted  for  Generations. 

Send  for  this  catalog  and  enjoy  the  thrill  of  its  illustrations — cows  a  pattern  in  poise  and  out- 
line, heads  a  sculptor's  model,  udders  a  breeder's  hope  in  perfection.  Scan  the  generations  of 
creditable  Jersey  history  and  achievement  in  every  line  of  their  aristocratic  pedigrees. 

The  nation's  finest  product  in  bovine  elegance.  Bred  and  sold  from  healthy,  government 
accredited  herds  of  the  excellence  that  established  a  peerage  among  dairy  cattle  breeders  of  America. 
This  event  is  the  third  annual  auction,  honored  by  the  patronage  of  the  cream  of  the  Jersey 
fraternity. 

Sale  at  Clearview  Farm,  Butler,  Pa.,  Saturday,  June  i.  The  cattle  are  furnished  by  J.  S. 
Campbell,  Jr.  (Clearview  Farm),  L.  B.  Carter,  The  Oakwood  Farm,  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  Hugh  W. 
Bonnell,  Cranberry  Run  Farm,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Trio  Auction,  as  it  is  called,  has  proved  a  happy  meeting  place  for  fanciers  of  Jersey  cattle. 
Visitors  will  be  welcomed  and  shown  every  attention  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Address  either  of  the  Jersey  breeders  named  above  for  a  catalog,  or  the  Sale  Manager, 
Tom  Dempsey,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


Country  Life 


THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  GUERNSEY  COW 
At  the  PENNS^i  LVANIA  FARM  SHOW,  1934 

ROYAL  FRANCES  OF  BOLTON,  A.  R. 

Has  a  record  of  12,874  lbs.  milk;  651  lbs.  fat  in  E 
and  is  the  dam  of 
The  Junior  Champion  Guernsey  Heifer 
M  the  PENNSYIA  \M\  FARM  SHOW,  1935 

RAIDER'S  LILAC  OF  BOLTON 

Bulls  ©f  this  individuality  and  breeding  for  sale 
Visitors  Welcome — Write  for  Prices 


BOLTO\  FARM 

EFFINGHAM   B.  MORRIS 
Owner 


Bristol,  Pennsylvania 

CHARLES  G.  DIETRICH 

Manager 


~  fcjL        Let  Your 
Horses 

A.  ■?*  » 

/  x 


Salt  Themselves 


1 


It  is  the  safe  arid  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  ran  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  lit  lie  dors  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  IMay 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impuri ties.  Kconomical,  safe. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  I  <  n  :  Avenue  Le  Boy,  New  York 


Be  a  Better  Judge 
orses  and  Mules 

\  rn'«  hook,  just,  off  the  press — 
first  time  published — tells  the 
simple,  practical  way  to  judge 

horses  and  mules. 

Complete  and  authoritative  —  diagram 
charting  every  part  of  horse.  Profusely 
illusl ruled,  covering  each  point  in  judg- 
ing all  types.  It.  will  bo  a  wise  invest- 

n  i  to  secure  a  copy  <»f  "Judging 

Horses  and  Mules."  Send  six  cents 
(stamps  or  coin)  for  your  copy,  or  send 
;i  dime  and  get  2  copies  worth  many 

times  the  pine    order  now.  Address 

Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Sec'y. 
407  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Ayrshire  Is  the  Cow 

This  Ayrshire  cow  was 
grand  champion  of  two 
of  the  leading  shows  of 
I 926.  She  has  since  made 
;i  lifetime  record  of  over 
100, 000  pounds  of  milk 
and  1000  pounds  of  but- 
lerfat,  and  is  the  dam  of 
se>  era!  successful  sons  and 
daughters. 

For  literature  or  help  in  local  in;/  foundation  stock  write 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Brandon,  Vermont 


50  Center  Street 


On  the  country  estate 

{Continued  from  page  84) 

seems  that  the  adventurous  Admiral 
broke  a  record  or  two  when  he  took 
a  trio  of  Guernsey  cows  to  Antarc- 
tica with  him.  No  cows  ever 
browsed  on  the  polar  hillsides  be- 
fore, but  they  seem  to  have  relished 
the  experience.  One  of  them  is  re- 
turning with  a  bull  calf,  named  Ice- 
berg. Another  matter  of  unusual 
interest  will  be  the  election  of  a 
president  to  succeed  the  late  Robert 
Scoville,  who  served  in  that  office 
for  eighteen  years. 


Stars  of  the  polo  field  staged  a 
warm  match  at  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  recently  in  which  the 
California  four,  captained  by  Eric 
Pedley,  upset  Cecil  Smith's  Texas 
Rangers  in  the  final  chukker,  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  a  single  goal.  In- 
ternationalist Pedley  was  the  hero 
of  the  occasion,  scoring  the  winning 
goal  with  a  beautiful  backhand  shot. 
It  was  a  game  of  high  goalers,  each 
side  being  handicapped  at  27.  The 
home  team  consisted  of  George 
Pope,  Jr.  (5);  Eric  Pedley  (8); 
Gerald  Balding  (8);  Lindsay  How- 
ard (6);  the  visitors  were  Gil  Gil- 
more  (5);  Rube  Williams  (7);  Cecil 
Smith  (9);  Tom  Mather  (6). 
Nearly  10,000  people  saw  the  match, 
which  was  the  first  to  be  played  in 
the  park  in  twenty  years.  Referee 
Wesley  J.  White  thinks  that  an  In- 
ternational series  here  would  draw 
record  crowds.  Probably  true.  They 
have  something  besides  scenery  on 
the  coast;  the  climate  is  congenial 
too,  but  no  more  so  than  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Chicago  has 
all  the  best  ot  the  argument  geo- 
graphically. But  the  Californian 
excels  in  the  art  of  exploitation.  He 
not  only  knows  how,  when,  and 
where  to  stage  a  good  show,  but 
how  to  fill  the  grandstands. 


At  this  writing,  stalls  at  Belmont 
Park  are  at  a  premium,  indicating  a 
good  season  of  racing  at  this  popu- 
lar Long  Island  track.  All  of  the 
1600  stalls  are  taken,  including  a 
new  stable  of  sixty-six  stalls  which 
has  just  been  completed.  Among 
those  who  have  taken  stalls,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  sportswomen,  as 
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follows:  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Mrs.; 
John  Hay  Whitney,  Miss  Gwladys, 
W.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  P.  A.  B.  Wide-' 
ner,  Mrs.  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,; 
Mrs.  John  Hertz,  Mrs.  F.  Ambrose 
Clark,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Somerville,  Mrs.i 
William  Ziegler,  Mrs.  James  A.| 
Austin,  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloan,  Mrs.j 
Florence  N.  Lewis.  Mrs.  H.  C.JJ 
Phipps'  horses,  stabled  at  Aqueduct,! 
will  race  at  Belmont,  also. 


Dog  stars 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

dog's  teeth  clean  isn't  a  notion,  but 
just  plain  sense.  The  cleaning 
process  is  the  same  as  with  humans 
and  calls  for  the  same  instruments,  j 
First  the  teeth  are  scaled,  then 
bleached,  then  pumice  is  used,  and 
finally  apparatus  for  producing 
luster  is  called  into  action.  Ap- 
parently, with  proper  methods,  the 
whole  thing  is  not  nearly  as  com- 
plicated as  many  another  type  of 
treatment  for  dogs  sometimes  made 
necessary  by  sickness  or  accident. 
Anyway,  Doctor  Dohm  takes  it  all 
in  his  stride  and  says  canine  dental 
work  is  no  more  difficult  than  lots 
of  other  things  a  dog  doctor  has  to 
do — either  for  dog  or  for  doctor. 
It  looked  tricky  to  us  at  first,  but 
we  discovered  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  the  right  tools — plus  considerable 
working  knowledge  and  not  more 
than  unlimited  patience.  In  the  first 
of  his  work  along  these  lines,  Doc- 
tor Dohm  says  people  brought  their 
dogs  to  him  for  everything  under 
heaven,  complaining  of  this,  that, 
and  two  other  things.  But  now, 
word  having  got  around  about  the 
value  of  dental  work,  lots  of  them 
come  asking  for  that  in  the  first 
place.  It  saves  time  in  the  end. 
And  of  course  beside  the  real  neces- 
sities, there  are  calls  for  aesthetic 
dentistry  in  cases  where  a  valuable 
show  dog  has  damaged  a  tooth.  A 
non-detectable  type  of  porcelain  fill- 
ing is  used  when  filling  is  called  for 
— for  real  persnickity  pups  there  is 
available  a  color  chart  with  twenty- 
one  different  tooth  shades  on  it  and 
filling  material  is  available  in  all 
twenty-one  shades.  However,  the 
aesthetic  cases  are  the  rarer  ones — 
mostly  dog  owners  and  Doctor 
Dohm  are  interested  in  dog  dentis- 
try as  a  matter  of  reasonable  care 
lor  health  and  happiness. 


Special 
Carload 
Offer    i;  post  and  rau  fence  | 

Renew  Fallen  Fences  with 

Eeebesrtjtre 

English  Type  Hurdle  Fence 

4  or  5  bar  sections,  each  8'  3  '  long,  4' 
high  erected,  made  of  hand-split  chest- 
nut, sightly  and  durable. 

=p*Kv  JL  OrPost&Rail 
isEr§Cl3r  2-3-4  rail  type, 
panels  10'  long, 
all  4'  high  of 
heavy  chestnut 
hand  split. 

Write  for  Booklet  "F"  with  prices. 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 
101  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


I'M  GLAD  HE  USED 
ABSORBINE 


HURDLE  FENCE 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
strains  is  by  working — right  through  the  treat- 
ment. Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sore, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won't  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


wNatural  color  photograph — Haleakala.  earth's  largest  dormant  crater,  Hawaii  National  Park 
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*  Lava-crested  summit  of  Haleakala — 
two  miles  above  the  tranquil  Pacific — on 
the  Island  of  Maui  —  now  reached  by  a 
new  million-dollar  highway.  Below,  the 
[lit.  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Maui 
shares  with  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii 
and  Kauai  the  Territory's  attractions. 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  why  I  law  aii 
wins  such  universal  affection?  Obviously,  the 
reason  lies  deeper  than  the  perpetual  Spring- 
touched  days,  the  gleam  of  Dower-brocaded 
Blopes,  the  glory  of  majestic  peaks. 

Commencing  with  her  exquisite  greeting ...  a 
welcome  of  ga\  n hi  sic  and  fragrant  le is ...  a  ou 
Bense  a  distinction  that  sets  1  law  aii  apart  fro  in 
all  the  world  — yon  find  yourself  charmed  i>\  a 
gracious  and  hospitable  people. 

Imperceptibly  you  come  to  understand  it  has 
taken  more  than  sunshine  and  flowers  t<>  build 
this  great  American  Commonwealth  .  .  .  that 
industry  and  foresight  laid  the  foundations 
which  make  it  so  attractive  a  plav-place, — 
and  thus  you  discover  the  real  Uaivaii. 


This  discovery  may  well  be  yours  this  summer 
. . .  Haw  aii's  exclusn  e  pastimes  add  new  lustre 
to  the  art-of-living  while  surf  and  sea  breezes 
make  summer  e\  cn  more  pleasant  tban  winter. 
Moderate  fares  simplify  discovery. . .via  luxu- 
rious liners  in  a  less-than-five-dav  voyage  from 
Los  A  ngeles,  San  Francisco,  or  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Planning  your  trip  is  a  delightful  prelude  to 
the  actual  journej  . .  .\\  itb  the  help  of  "Nearby 
Haw  aii"  and  "Tourfax",  two  useful  booklets — 
free  at  any  travel  agency  or  from  the  HAWAII 
TOURIST  BL  REM  .  VlainSt.,  SanFrancisi :o; 
706  West  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

This  Bureau  is  a  non-profit  organization,  with  head- 
quarters in  Honolulu,  maintained  by  the  people  of 
the  Islands  lo  provide  complete,  accurate  in  formation 
on  any  subject  relating  to  the  entire  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


COPYPir.Hr  HAWAII  FAIJBK1  IlilfAU  1915 
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CONNECTICUT 


Real  Estate  Directory 
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CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale 

"MARINA" 

Formerly  the  Home  of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum 

The  photograph  above  pictures  the  architectural  lines  of  this  handsome  and 
spacious  residence  in  its  beautiful  setting  of  mammoth  old  shade  trees 
and  large  lawns. 

This  mansion  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  two  acres 
of  land,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  affording  splendid  views  and 
assuring  permanent  freedom  from  undesirable  encroachment.  So  situated,  it 
enjoys  the  advantageous  surroundings  of  a  big  estate  without  its  costly 
upkeep. 

The  rooms  are  large  and  include  a  full  complement  of  living  rooms,  ball- 
room, seventeen  bedrooms,  nine  baths,  conservatory,  enclosed  porch,  storage 
rooms,  billiard  room,  large  grill,  etc.  Suitable  for  a  private  home,  school, 
sanitorium,  club  or  like  purposes. 

Only  $75,000  is  asked  for  this  fine  place  in  order  to  close  Estate.  Full 
information  gladly  furnished. 

BRIDGEPORT-CITY  TRUST  COMPANY 
Attention  Mr.  Morehouse  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Enjoying  a  degree  of  sunshine,  quiet 
and  seclusion  rare  in  New  York— a  few 
delightful  apartments  for  lease  at  at- 
tractive rentals  to  acceptable  persons. 
Nine  to  Seventeen  Rooms  from  $4100. 
Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 


15  EAST  49TH  STREET 


PLaza  3-9200 


Westport,  Connecticut 

Stone  house,  1 1  rooms,  4 
baths,  6  fireplaces,  with  3-car 
garage  under  the  house.  Vac- 
uum steam  heat,  with  oil 
burner.  Good  location  and  1 5 
acres.  Attractive  home  and 
fine  construction.  Reason- 
able price  and  terms  can  be 
arranged. 

The  Investors' 
Mortgase  &  Guaranty  Company 
955  Main  St.     Bridgeport,  Conn  . 


1729  MANOR  HOUSE 

One  of  the  finest  in  New  England 


6  Original  Fireplaces 

STONINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

Exposed  beams,  fine  woodwork.  4  master 
bedrooms.  2  baths,  2  maids'  rooms,  bath. 
Large  Greenhouse,  9-Room  Old  Cottage, 
Barns,  etc.  Old  walled  garden  with  pool. 
43  Acres.  Ocean  View.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK 

Stonington,  Conn.  Tel.  Mystic  388-5 


Extraordinarily  Complete  and  Beautiful  Estate 

of  about  145  acres,  hidden  away  in  the  wooded  hills  of 

Northwestern  Connecticut 

for  sale,  with  or  without  its  well-chosen  furnishings, 
at  a  small  fraction  of  its  value 

Unique,  delightful,  rambling  house  newly  expanded,  on  the  various  levels  afforded  by  its  hillside 
site,  from  an  interesting  old  dwelling  dating  from  about  1720.  Innumerable  quaint  and  charming 
features  carefully  preserved  despite  the  installation  of  every  modern  convenience  and  comprehen- 
sive equipment.  Rooms  for  every  requirement.  7  master  bedrooms  with  5  up-to-date  baths.  Ser- 
vice* quarters  in  adjacent  building  combining  also  guest  house,  gardener's  cottage,  electric  laundry 
and  spacious  garage,  all  converted  from  suunch  old  barns,  etc.  Exquisitely  landscaped  grounds 
with  gardens,  formal  and  informal,  fruit  in  variety,  terraces,  tennis  court,  and  natural  brook-fed 
swimming  pool  with  dam,  diving  board,  chute,  bath  houses  and  bar.  Also  stables,  model  cow  barns, 
poultry  houses,  recreation  cabin,  and  greenhouse.  Electric  power,  telephone  connection,  artesian 
water  supply,  ample  fire  protection.  The  entire  estate  is  capable  of  surprisingly  economical 
operation. 

Illustrated  detailed  description  on  request.     Cooperation  of  brokers  cordially  urged. 


DeVoe  Realty  Co. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Kenneth  Ives  eV  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


SILVERMINE  FALLS 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Stucco  house,  tile  roof,  thirteen  rooms, 
three  baths,  fireplace,  hot  water  heat, 
oil  burner,  three-car  garage  under 
house  and  heated.  Good  location  and 
about  one  acre.  High-grade,  attrac- 
tive home.  Low  price  and  terms  can 
be  arranged. 

The  Investors' 
Mortgage  &  Guaranty  Company 
955  Main  St.    Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SHOREFRONL  1  'A  ACRES 

Southfield  Point— STAMFORD,CONN. 

5  minutes  from  station 

Extremely  attractive  residence,  stone, 
stucco  and  half-timber,  English  style,  with 
tile  roof,  in  a  delightful  home  colony. 
Pleasantly  informal  arrangement — large 
entrance  hall,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
flagged  terrace,  porch  (glass-enclosed  in 
winter);  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath  on  1st 
floor;  above,  master  suite — bedroom,  bath, 
shower,  open  and  enclosed  porches;  5  other 
bedrooms,  3  more  baths.  2-car  garage  at- 
tached, with  chauffeur's  apartment.  Charm- 
ing grounds — well  established  planting, 
vines  and  gardens,  including  rockery  and 
pool.  About  400-foot  water-frontage,  pro- 
tected by  sea  wall;  dock,  private  bathing 
beach.  Unobstructed  view  across  Stamford 
Harbor  and  open  Sound. 

Illustrated  circular  on  request 
Brokers  fully  protected 

Set  m  etc  I  TV. 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 
Gurley  Building  Telephone  4-1111 


Country  Life 


193! 


Champion  Patou. 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

The  watch-dog  par  excellence  lor 
country  estates.  The  most  ideal  and 
intelligent  guardian  and  companion 
for  children  and  adults. 

Outstanding  puppies  of  the  best 
imported  stock  and  a  few  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS 

MR.  and  MRS.  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  owners 
NEEDHAM  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone,  Needham  0080 


HIS  CHARACTER 

I 


Is  As  Good  As 
His  Coat 


Ipswich 


All  our  Samoyede 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness  and 
beauty. 

LAIKA  KENNELS  reg 

Massachusetts 


757  Empire  Bird. 


The  Perfect  Playmate 

A  SAMOYEDE 

A  breed  of  breeds  for  those 
who  want  the  best  compan- 
ionship a  doff  can  eive.  Au- 
thentic information  gladly 
supplied. 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


<  <M  Ki  lt    M'AMI  I  S 


Royally  bred,  sturdy, 
and  healthy.  Puppies 
and  mature  dogs.  Most 
Intelligent  strain. 
Photographs.  Pedigree 
and  price  on  request. 

GRAND  OAK 
KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  644 
Wilmington  Del. 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred 
Puppies 

For  Sale 


AT  STUD 
Recently  Imported  Old  English  Sheepdog 
ROBBERY  IN  BROAD  DAYLIGHT 

Winner  of  2  Challenge  Certificates  in  England, 
Sire  of  champions.    Fee  $50.00 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  It.  /Inter 
Hampton  New  Hampshire 


Left:  Hiss  von  E gel  see,  an 
excellent  Standard  Schnau- 
zer,  owned  by  the  Halo- 
tcellKennels.  Below: Kings- 
wood  Dollfuss,  a  very 
promising  seven-months- 
old  Miniature  Schnauzer 
owned  by  Curtis  Sohn,  Esq. 


★    DOG  STARS  * 


PROBLEM  Sure,  it's  fun  being  a  dog  editor. 
We'd  be  the  last  in  town  to  deny  it.  But 
it's  difficult,  too,  at  times.  For  a  very  recent 
example  when,  with  the  very  best  of  inten- 
tions, people  ask — and  expect  you  to  answer 
— questions  like  this  one.  "Just  which  breed 
would  be  the  best  to  buy  for  my  boy?"  Giv- 
ing no  specifications  of  Junior  or  his  predilec- 
tions, you  see,  just  simply  "which  dog  would 
be  the  best?"  That  particular  one  always 
stops  us.  We  want  to  know — we  wish  we 
did — but  the  fact  is  that  it's  rather  as  though 
the  parent  were  to  go,  minus  Junior,  to  a 
shop  and  ask  "Now,  just  which  hat  here  fits 
Junior  best?"  Well,  swamped  with  the 
pathos  of  our  position  as  we  are,  it  is  still 
necessary  for  us  to  admit  at  once  that  of 
course — and  here  probably  is  where  all  the 
lack  of  suitability  consideration  comes  from 
— to  the  average  young  human  any  dog  is  a 
dog  and  hence  delectable,  delightful,  and  so 
on.  But  also,  from  our  observations  at  least, 


Charlotte  Marsden 

these  very  same  young  humans,  once  that 
first  delirium  of  owning  their  very  own  dog 
is  over,  do  gradually  become  quite  selective 
according  to  the  trend  of  their  individual 
temperaments.  Junior  may  be  a  Terrier  child 
— or  he  may  be  a  born  Spaniel  owner,  which 
latter  is  something  else  again.  Little  Jane 
may  discover  her  ideal  companion  in  an 
Airedale— or  she  may  be  pining  for  a  snug- 
gly  toy  pup  like  the  Peke  owned  by  the  girl 
next  door.  There  is  no  one  breed,  therefore, 
which  is  superlatively  best  for  everybody. 
How  can  there  be  with  the  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments of  humans,  young  and  old,  so 
varied?  The  rather  timid  youngsters  may 
not  cotton  to  a  rambunctious,  harum-scarum 
canine — may,  in  fact,  even  take  a  firm  dislike 
to  dogs  in  general  by  reason  of  the  tempera- 
mental unsuitability  of  his  first  and  early 
venture  as  a  dog  owner,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  distinctly  unfair  to  all  the  gentler, 
slower  moving  dogs.    And,  by  the  same 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 


Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


Calico  Hennete 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Ouner 
H5-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND.  Homager 


Royal  Sacred  Siamese  Seal 
Point  Male  Cat 


torn  March  10.  1934:  fine  type, 
line  body,  straight  tail,  blue 
yes.  Blue  Point  pedigree, 
iranddam.  Blue  Point  Cnam- 
ion.  LanfineMonOLoC.F.A. 
3S.B.929.  Spring  litter,  same 
••dUrree.  for  sale  the  end  <>f 


Miss  L.  S.  Frith 
277  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  4-M 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


$27-50  . r-v,      ■         '  :  rZ'^m 

A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp.  I 
Quicklyerected.moveanywhere.  | 
Legs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip  f 
together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
on  receipt  or  check.     Send  6< 
postage  for  booklet  85-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  informa- 

tion pertaining 

to  this  breed. 

address  the 

secretary  at 

WARWELL 

FARM 

New  Hamburg 

New  York 

THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  DOG  FOOD 


June,  1935 


Kennel  Directory 


Right:  An  outstanding 
Great  Schnauzer,  Cora 
oj  Ago  Farm,  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Brei'oort,  Jr.  Below: 
Saf(i,  a  young  Giant 
puppy,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  0.  Conway 


token,  if  Junior  is  somewhat  on  the  devil- 
may-care  side,  he's  going  to  appreciate  a 
kindred  spirit  in  his  canine  companion.  Just 
as  in  picking  out  the  youngster's  pony, 
considerations  of  temperament  and  age  are 
important  to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned.  But  one  thing  we  don't  question. 
One  thing  we're  happily  sure  of.  That  you 
can,  with  no  more  than  a  little  thought  and 
questioning,  find  exactly  the  right  type  of 
dog  for  any  boy  or  girl. 


VARIETY  NEWS  Lots  of  people  know  that 
Marguerite  Kirmse,  etcher  and  lover  of  dogs, 
not  only  pictures  Scottish  Terriers  but  (at 
her  Tobermory  Kennels  in  Connecticut) 
breeds  them  as  well.  Perhaps,  though,  not 
so  many  realize  that  back  of  her  etchings  of 
Pointers  at  work  in  the  field  lies  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  one  who  raises  this  breed,  runs 
Pointers  at  field  trials  as  well.  Runs  them — 
and  wins  with  them.  Lately  her  Arcady 
Farm  Tex  snapped  through  the  Southern 
New  York  Fish  and  Game  Club  trials  to  a 
first  place  win  in  the  open  all-age  stake.  And 
one  of  Miss  Kirmse's  home-bred  Pointer  pup- 
pies, one  Arcady  Farm  Dawn,  took  first  place 


away  from  about  twenty-three  other  young- 
sters— an  unusually  large  entry — at  the  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  trials.  Nice  seeing  your  dogs 
prove  their  quality — extra  pleasing,  though, 
when  that  quality  proof  comes  from  those 
you've  bred  and  raised  yourself.  .  .  .  Among 
recent  arrivals  from  England  are  two  Old 
English  Sheepdogs,  an  addition  to  the  ken- 
nels of  Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker  of  Woodland 
Farm.  This  import  is  a  young  lady  some 
eighteen  months  of  age,  rather  alarmingly 
called  Hush  Money-for-Robbery,  and  her 
half  brother  Robbery  in  Broad  Daylight. 
A  scare  which  subsided  when  it  developed 
that  the  newcomer's  sire  (English,  of  course) 
is  named  Highway  Robbery.  .  .  .  An  Amer- 
ican breeder  of  Old  English  Sheepdogs  is 
abroad  this  month  of  June  to  judge  her  breed 
in  England,  its  home  and  hotbed.  That's 
Mrs.  Roesler  of  Merriedip  Kennels,  the  lady 
who  sponsors  not  only  Sheepdogs  but  sup- 
ports Welsh  Corgi  interest  as  well.  Ten  to 
one  (more  if  you  like)  that  her  trip  results 
not  only  in  the  judging  of  Old  English 
Sheepdogs  at  the  Big  Breeds  Canine  Society's 
championship  show  in  London,  but  brings 
over  here  at  least  one  Welsh  Corgi,  new  tc 
this    country.  .  .  .  Anybody    interested  in 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  dc  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen, 
Best  in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  1935 

<  ihoice  puppies 
while,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  slock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIERS 

Puppies  for 

sale 

,    .  1 

Can  be  seen  at 

Percy  Roberts, 

Noroton,  Conn. 

>  n  n 

or 

JJUL1 

MILLHILL  KENNELS 

Syosset 

Long  Island 

E.  COE  KERR,  Owner 

Why  don't  you  send 

to  Bridlemere  and 

buy  a  Wire  pup? 
We  have  some  fine 

and  dandy  ones  at 

$35  and  up. 
They're  smart  look- 
ing   and  peppy, 

with  blood  of 

bluest  hue; 
A   wire-haired  fox 

terrier  is  a  pal 

that's  always  true. 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Massachusetts 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 


DOG  LOOK  SMART? 

■  Coat  need  trimming?  Duplex  Dog 
Dresser  with  6  blades,  $  1  *SO 

■  Know  how  to  trim?  Complete  Chart 

covering  23  breeds  (illus.).  $I.OO 

■  Dog's  nails  painful  ?  Duplex  Nail  Nip. 

Cuts  clean.  No  squeezing.  $2.00 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  any  item.  Dept. 
CL-6. 192  Baldwin  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 


FREE  WRITE  FOR 

BOOKLET  NO.  652 

on  the  practical  removal 
of  worms  in  Dogs  of  all 
breeds  and  ages. 
FOR  DOGS 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog,  wonder- 

ful with  children.  Coat  short. 

black;  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 

Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

Established  1910 

VERHELLC  FARM  KENNELS 
Somerville                   New  Jersey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

IZ 

EH 

▼ 

(TETRACHLORETHYLENEC.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-nive  worm  treatment. 
Helps  keep  your  don  thrifty! 

For  Free  Booklet  -.crite  to  Desk  N-20-F 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 
PARKE,  DAVIS  *  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


NOTICE 


Setters  and  Pointers.  Fox  and  Cat  hounds. 
Wolf  and.  Deer  hounds,  Coon  and  Oppossum 
hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  hounds.  Varmint 
and  Rabbit  hounds.  Catalog  ten  cents. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 
11  Main  Street  Berry,  Kentucky 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 


A  Consistent  W  inner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 


LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicksville,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 


7-e 


Country  Life 


June,  1935 


BOHRER 

GREAT  DANE  KENNELS 

A.  K.  C.  Reg. 

P.  O.  Box  220       Allentmra,  Pa. 
Tel.  AUentoum  3-3609 

Located  on  William  Penn  High- 
way between  Allentown  and 
\\  escoesville 

Valuable  Show,  Breeding  Stock, 
and  Puppies  for  Sale,  in  Harlequin 
and  Black  Great  Danes.  Harle- 
quin Great  Danes  at  Stud. 


GREAT  DANES 

Outstanding 
Imported  and 
American 
Bred 


Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 

BRAE  TARN  DANE  KENNELS 

Glenville     Greenwich  Township-  Conn. 
Correspondence  30  Broad  Si.,  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Hip  Kennel  of  Five 
Champions  otters 

Puppies  Worthy  to 
Become  Champions 

**77jt  oldest  kennel  it 
stiit  the  best" 


Winchester 


VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  Boy 


New  Hampshire 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

»   ,    "    Our  Kennels  have  been 
AfJL        pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Kdfe     Norwegian  Elkhound 
J  .J^T       to  publii  notice  and  in 

A^H^  _  developing    the  fine 

'   £         traits  of  the  American- 
A  ^^S^ff  bred  strain.  Largely  at 

•ff  "  ^«.»-_-     a  result  of  our  constant 

efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St..  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Pennine  Prima  Donna  of 
Wingan  who  won  Best  of 
all  Breeds  at  Crufts,  1935. 
This  outstanding  dog  is 
the  latest  importation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  fay  F.  Carlisle 


Schnauzers  (and  there  are  lots  of  people  so 
affected)  the  Miniature  variety  in  particular 
is  hereby  informed  that  this  country  is  now 
the  better  for  the  importation  from  Germany 
of  a  good  one  of  superlative  bloodlines.  The 
new  import  is  Opal  Heinzelmannchen,  pur- 
chased by  the  Mardale  Kennels  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Continuously  active  in  this  country  is 
the  interest  in  the  Miniature  Schnauzer,  and 
the  breed  is  represented  by  quality  dogs  not 
only  in  the  East  and  Middle-West,  but  plen- 
tifully on  the  Coast.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
California  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  center  for 
Miniature  Schnauzers.  And  all  this  brings  us 
to  a  spot  we're  pleased  to  be  in — a  general 
discussion  of  the  breed  of  Schnauzer  in  its 
three  distinct  varieties. 


SCHNAUZERS  THREE  SIZES  It's  not 
every  breed  of  dog  which  offers  you  your 
choice  of  three  widely  separated  size-varieties 
which,  with  customary  and  typical  adapta- 
bility, the  Schnauzer  does.  And  he  is,  more- 
over, a  singularly  happy  combination  of 
characteristics.  Full  of  life,  animated,  lively, 
he  is  however  withoul  nervous  restlessness 
and  rashness.  He  is  watchful,  energetic,  in 
an  intelligent  fashion.  No  mope,  no  namby- 
pamby,  he  is  a  well-balanced  individual  not 
given  to  rushing  headlong  into  trouble.  He 
may  be  thoughtful,  but  he's  not  likely  to  be 
solemn.  Il's  not  like  him  to  rocket  into  a 
situation,  but  more  typical  to  reconnoiter 


Tauskey 

with  considerable  alert  interest.  He  neglects 
nothing  that  needs  investigating,  he  sees 
everything  that  goes  on,  he  is  notoriously 
teachable.  You  will  never,  of  course,  teach 
him  to  sit  dopily  in  a  corner  doing  and  think- 
ing nothing  whatsoever,  but  aside  from  that, 
you  can  teach  him  practically  anything  you 
like  that  a  dog  can  do  if  only  you  have  as 
much  patience  as  he  has.  It  never  pays,  of 
course,  to  overlook  the  factor  of  his  intelli- 
gence— it  is  well  to  be  consistent  in  your 
training  and  treatment  of  him.  His  quick 
wits  come  to  know  what  you're  likely  to  ex- 
pect of  him — his  powers  of  observation  being 
extremely  active.  His  original  mission  in  life, 
in  the  story  of  his  development  in  Germany, 
was  thai  ol  ratter  and  yard  clog.  He  wasn't 
expected  to  go  around  tearing  up  anything 
and  everything,  but  he  was  supposed  to  get 
clown  to  business  efficiently  as  tar  as  vermin 
was  concerned.  The  Germans  seem  to  have 
specialized  in  developing  dogs  of  useful  sorts, 
so  the  German-developed  Schnauzer  in  his 
two  largest  sizes,  has  been  a  worker,  one  as 
police  dog,  the  other  size  as  ratter.  The  first 
variety  is  not  too  well  known  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  Giant  Schnauzer — the  Riesen- 
schnauzer.  He  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
rangy  of  body  than  the  Standard  Schnauzer 
as  well  as  being  so  much  larger,  but  on  the 
whole  the  two  sizes  are  quite  the  same  save 
for  weight  and  height.  The  Giant  variety 
may  run  up  to  ninety  pounds  in  weight  (may 
be  from  21  to  25*72  inches  at  the  shoulder). 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Exclusively) 

Offering  puppies  and 
mature  stock  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  healthy, 
immunized,  and  hav- 
ing wonderful  disposi- 
tions. Sired  hy  cham- 
Ch.  Coswyre  Rob  Roy  p  ions  of  American 
shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University       Columbus,  Ohio 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

At  stud  and  for 
sale.  Some  ex- 
ceptionally nice 
puppies  at  rea- 
sonable  prices. 

The  property  of 
the 

Misses  de  Coppet 
Ch.  Rowdy  Boy  Berwyn,  Pa. 

After  May  1st  Address,  Narraganselt  Pier,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Irish  Terrier  Bitches 

of  Ch.  Breeding 

Very  nice  specimens,  one  18  months  old; 
the  other  i  y«irs  old.    Specially  priced  at 
$75  each. 

FRED  F.  COLLIS 
Newburyport  Massachusetts 


NISHKENON 
KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

At  Stud 
IVolvey  Postman  o/Nishkenon 

Placemore  Galium  O'Nishkcnon  $15.00 
Wolvey  Postman  of  Nishkcnon  $25.00 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Sherborn     Tel.  Nalick  760  Massachusetts 


LOVELY   CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  Wagstaff.  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 

""1  Beautifullv 
I  bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
for  sale. 


Imported 

and 
Americnn 
bred  does 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


WARREN  KENNELS 

Offering  Foxterriers  (Smooth) — stud  dogs,  brood 
hitches,  show  prospects,  companions.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  at  reasonable  prices. 

\\  Lnthrop  Rutherford,  Owner 
Allaimichy  i  near  Hackettstown),  New  Jorsoy 


2  DOG  WORM 
^CAPSULES 


P„ 


rotect  your  dog's  health;  give  him 


cause  of  75' ,  of  all  dog  ailments.  It 's  easy  now. 
No  more  guessing  which  kind  of  worms  afflict 
your  dog ;  the  new  Pulvex WormCapsules  expel 
Tape.  Round,  and  Hook  Worms  in  one  dosing. 
No  gassing,  gagging,  or  harmful  effects.  At  pet 
shops, drugstores. 75c. or  write:  I  Backed  by 
WilliamCooper&Nephews.Inc.  I  92  Years' 
1943  Clifton  Ave.,  Chicago.  |  Experience 


PULVEX 


ConvLcficdLon. 
WORM  CAPSULES 
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Char  an  Merry  Tav- 
ish,  a  lovely  West 
Highland  White  Ter- 
rier, bred  by  Captain 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chip- 
man  and  owned  by 
Walter  Magee  of 
Old    Lyme,  Conn. 


Usually,  too,  he  is  black.  Possibly  this  color- 
ing which  is  more  characteristic  of  him  than 
of  the  Standard  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
forming  the  present-day  Giant  Schnauzer  the 
black  Great  Dane  was  used.  Very  teachable, 
this  quality  combined  with  his  size  has  made 
him  one  of  Germany's  famous  six  police-dog 
breeds — the  others  are  the  famed  German 
Shepherd,  the  Doberman  Pinscher,  the 
Boxer,  the  Rottweiler,  and  the  Airedale. 
The  medium,  or  Standard,  Schnauzer  is 
really  the  prototype  of  the  entire  breed,  runs 
about  17  to  19  inches  for  shoulder  height,  is 
usually  pepper  and  salt  in  color — interesting 
that  to  produce  blacks  of  this  size  Poodle 
blood  was  used.  And  then  the  third  size, 
the  captivating  Miniature,  these  in  both  color 
varieties.  Because  he  is  so  small  as  to  be  well 
suited  to  town  living,  while  his  energy,  physi- 
cal development  and  soundness  make  him 
anything  but  a  lap  dog,  small  as  he  is,  it's  the 
Miniature  Schnauzer  which  has,  more  than 
the  other  two  sizes,  caught  on  here  and 
capered  along  to  considerable  favor.  About 
12  inches  is  his  shoulder  height,  but  he  is, 
in  all  other  things,  the  same  as  the  Standard. 
In  something  like  twelve  years,  the  Miniature 
has  come  along  so  well  in  America,  has  been 
so  sensibly  bred,  that,  as  far  as  quality  in  the 


breed  is  concerned,  we're  as  well  off  as  is 
Germany,  its  home  country.  So  well  off,  in 
fact,  several  of  today's  winners  in  England 
are  either  American-bred  dogs  or  descents  of 
American  breds. 


CHILDREN'S  COSTUME  CLASS    As  we 

finish  this  month's  copy  we  received  a  report 
of  a  very  unique  feature  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Kennel  Club  Show  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Here,  for  the  first  time  that  we  know 
of,  was  held  a  "Children's  Costume  Class" — 
children  dressed  in  the  costume  native  to  the 
country  in  which  the  dog  they  were  showing 
originated.  This  proved  to  be  not  only  very 
picturesque  but  also  quite  educational  and 
a  great  drawing  card  as  well,  judging  from 
the  crowd  at  tbe  ringside.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  the  judge,  Mrs.  Frances  V.  Crane  of 
Great  Pyrenees  fame,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  costume.  First 
prize  was  given  a  young  lady  in  Scottish 
dress,  and  second  prize  to  a  tot  of  four  sum- 
mers in  a  Chinese  costume.  And  speaking 
of  Middlesex  reminds  us  that  the  coveted 
Best  in  Show  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Justin 
W.  Griss'  beautiful  White  Poodle  Edelweis 
du  Labory  of  Salmagundi. 


COOLYN  HILL 

KENNELS 
Owners  of 
Ch.Cylva  Becky  Sharpe 
Best  Bullterrier  at 
Westminster 

Puppies  $35.00  to  $150  00 
7  famous  Btud  dogs 
Z.  PLATT  BENNETT 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHERS 

For  those  who  want  only  the  best  we  have 
what  you  want.  The  finest  Black  and  Tan 
and  Red  puppies.  Sired  by  one  of  the  few 
International  Champions. 

IIILLBROOK  KENNELS 

J.  Welch  Harhiss.  Owner 
High  Point  North  Carolina 


Afghan 
Hounds 


A  number  of  young 
dogs  of  this  fascin- 
ating and  intelligent 
breed  for  sale.  Write 
for  description  and 
prices. 

Prides  Hill  Kennels 

Prides  Crossing  Massachusetts 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

/Hi 

A  few  choice  spec- 
imens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  pos- 
sible breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 

Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT 
Springfield 

KENNELS 

Massachusetts 

SEAL!  II  Wl  TERRIERS 


\  erj  ;ii  i  racl  ive  puppies 
and  grow  n  stock 
lor  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNKLS 

Miss  Helen  Srhweinler,  Owner 
Hilltop  West  OranKe,  IN. 

Tel.  Orani-e  l-20<Jt 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 


H>eali>rjam  tEerrierg 

Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 

33>helterficlt)  fennels 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


The    Grand  Newfoundland 


Lady  Patricia 

(A.  K.  C.  No.  020898) 
This  breed  is  again  becoming  very  popular 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
have  puppies  of  some  of  the  best  blood-lines  in 
America,  to  offer  in  both  the  Landseer  and  the 
large  black  types. 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KOCH  KENNELS       Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 


ARGENT  KENNELS 

Persian  Kittens,  Pomeranians,  Priie  Bied  Cairns 
Adorable  youngsters,  also  winners,  reasonable 
The  MISSES  CHAMPION 

Concord.  Stalen  Island.  N.  r.  Tel.  SI.  George,  7  1281 


Beautiful  Pekingese 

Lovely  puppies,  also  grown 
stock  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sleeve  and  toy  specimens; 
sturdy  and  healthv.  House- 
broken.  Reasonable. 

MRS.  C.  SASS 
283  Hempstead  Avenue 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Phone  R.  V.  C.  4690 


FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWN  ERS 


Why    pay    fancy    prices    tor  saddlery? 
Write    for    free   catalog    that    has  saved 
real   money   for  thousands  of  horsemen. 
Contains     hundreds     of     bargains  in 
Imported    Saddlery    of    Super  Quality 
76    pages,    250    pictures,    400  items, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..   Dept.  4, 
^  7    S.    Howard    St..    Baltimore.  Md. 


KEEP  DOGS  AND  CATS  FROM 
PLACES  THEY  ARE  NOT  WANTED 

Use  DogzorT .  guaranteed  repellent.  Rids  lawns  and  rock 
gardens  of  moles,  rabbits  and  mice.  Keeps  ants  out  of  the 
house.  Protects  birds  from  cats.  Inoffensive,  harmless 
Non-poisonous.  One  spraying  lasts  weeks.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry,  send  his  name  and  69c  for 
season's  supply. 

Address 
Dept.  CL 

69c 

BOHLENDEB  PLANT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

MATURE  STOCK 

Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 

77  Byron  Road          Merrick,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 

s 
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If  it  isn't  Billy  Baxter,  it  isn't  self-stirring. 

If  it  isn't  self-stirring,  it  won't  mix  'em 
without  the  aid  of  a  spoon  —  and  the 
spoon  is  the  enemy  of  the  high-ball. 

Don't  trade  with  the  enemy — be  safe 

SELF-STIRRING 

BILLY 
BAXTER 
CLUB  SODA 

The  self-stirring  feature  is  exclusive  with 
Billy  Baxter,  is  caused  by  the  tremen- 
dous carbonation  —  highest  in  the  world. 
If  you  have  not  yet  used  a  highly  car- 
bonated water,  you  have  something 
coming  to  you.  Don't  wait  —  try  Billy 
Baxter  today.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you — if  he  is  fancy. 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

THE  RED  RAVEN  CORPORATION 

Chcswick,  Pa. 
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.FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS^ 


Suggests 


The  New 

ORE  EN 
COURT 

(Ml-  American  Material) 


■  For  ■ 

Greatest  Economy 
in  Maintenance 

This  new  En-Tout-Cas  Standard 
Green  Court  is  the  most  com- 
pletely economical  fast-drying 
surface  on  the  market.  The  first 
cost  is  the  lowest  in  history. 
And,  because  it  requires  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  upkeep,  main- 
tenance expenses  are  at  rock 
bottom. 

A  slate-green  in  color,  the  domes-  . 
tic  material  used  in  the  Standard 
Green  affords  a  faster  surface 
than  the  famous  Standard  Red 
En-Tout-Cas. 

Remember  thai  over  20,000 
owners  have  installed  more  than 
25,000  En-Tout-Cas  throughout 
the  world. 

Lei  us  mail  you  a  brochure  and  prices. 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  INC. 

American  Agents 
128-A  Wat.  r  St.         New  York  City 
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jM  Summer  always  cool  at 
Essex  House,  with  air-eon- 
J  ditioned  public  rooms  and 
Central  Park  breezes  for  relief 
from  the  city's  heat.  Spacious 
apartments  ranging  from  one  to 
five  rooms  at  reasonable  rentals 
are  a  safe  haven  from  commut- 
ing in  the  hot  months,  and  per- 
fect hotel  service  supplants  all 
household  cares. 

Move  to  Essex  House  instead 
of  to  the  country  for  a  care- 
free and  comfortable  summer. 
You'll  stay  on  the  year  around. 

HOUSE 

ALBERT  AUWAERTER,  Manager 

160 

New  York  City 
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Rifled 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


RIDING 
CLOTHES 

to  be  Satisfactory  should 
be  Correctly  Designed  Co 
Measure,  Expertly  Fitted, 
and  Particularly  Well 
Tailored  throughout. 


Among  Experienced  Riders, 
both  Men  and  Women,  we 
have  been  noted  forty-five 
years  for  Riding  C  (och.es  of 
Excellence. 


CLOTHES  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONS 
DAY 
EVENING 
SPORTS 


608  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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New  England's  Famed 
Gateway  to  Graciousness 

THROUGH  the  portals  of  the 
I  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people 
who  appreciate  a  hotel  where  they 
can  live  instead  of  just  "stop"  .  .  . 
. . .  where  the  service  is  quiet  and 
efficient  instead  of  garrulous  and 
effusive — where  the  atmosphere 
(that  indescribable  something 
which  hotels  acquire  through  long 
service  to  people  of  means  and 
manner)  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  domestic  traditionsi 

You   will   enjoy   living   at  the 

Copley-Plaza,  because  it  creates 
for  your  trip  away  from  home  the 
natural  and  unassuming  hospi- 
tality of  the  environment  to 
which  you  are  accustomed. 

Rooms  from  $4.00. 


The  Lobby  is  noted  for  its  atmosphere  of 
quirt,  cordial  welcome.  Confusion  in  absent 
here.  It  is  more  of  a  Reception  Hall   .   .  . 
where  reception  te  an  art. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L  Race,  Managing  Direcior 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  SCHOOLS  and  CAMPS 


SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS 

Lake  Forest 

A  New  Plan  in  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  college  prepar- 
atory schools  ol  the  country.  78th  Year.  Pre- 
pares for  all  colleges.  Enthusiastic  alumni. 
Permanent  faculty.  Hard  work  that  grips 
interest  under  New  Plan. 

All  athletics.  Physical  training  for  all. 
Write 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS 
Box  C  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Til.  \/CD  MILITARY 
LULVER  ACADEMY 

Educates  the  Whole  Boy.  Helps  him  dis- 
cover his  interests  and  bents.  Develops  ini- 
tiative and  individuality. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Junior  College 
work. 

Thousand-acre  campus  on  Lake  Maxm- 
kuckee.  Carefully  supervised  athletics.  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry. 

Write  for  catalog: 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
61  Pershing  Court  Culver,  Indiana 

California  Prep. 

Preparatory  and  lower  school.  Fully  accred- 
ited. In  the  foothills  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles.  Eastern  faculty  prepares 
boys  for  examinations  of  the  College  Board. 
Government  Academies  and  for  certification 
to  all  colleges  admitting  by  this  method. 
All  athletics,  pool,  riding,  etc. 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 

Headmaster 

Covina  California 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

Oak  Grove 

A  Quaker  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  College  Preparation.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Physical  Education,  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship     Health     Courtesy  Character 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152  Vassalboro,  Maine 


Danforth-Dunbar 

A  post-preparatory  school  for  girls 
teaching 
"The  Art  of  Living" 

GLADYS  M.  DUNBAR 


Worcester 


Massachusetts 


Low-Heywood 

On  the  Sound  At  Shippan  Point 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women 
Also  General  Course 
Art  and  Music 
Separate  Junior  School 
Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  C  Stamford,  Conn. 


St.  Agnes  School 

A  Resident  and  Day  School 

Excellent  College  Preparatory  Record.  Gen- 
eral Course.  Music,  Art. 

New  Buildings. 
Moderate  rates.  All  sports. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  President 
of  Board  of  Governors 

BLANCHE  PITTMAN,  Headmistress 
Loudonville  Road  Albany,  New  York 


The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  college  work  ad- 
mitting to  advanced  standing. 

Music  and  Art  under  European-trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science,  Homemakmg. 
Interior  Decorating,  Costume  Design. 

Professional  instructors  in  golf,  crew, 
tennis,  horsemanship,  swimming,  skating; 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Box  CL  Cooperstown,  New  York 


Commencement  on  the  lawn  at  Westminster.  Headmaster  presents  the  seniors  with  their 

diplomas. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

CAMPS  FOR  ROYS 

Wychwood 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Emphasis  on  individual  interests  and  abil- 
ities. Post  Graduate  course.  Thorough  col- 
lege preparation.  Dramatics,  music,  art. 

Flexible  schedule  easily  adapted  to  needs 
of  late  enrollment.  Dignified  home  atmos- 
phere. 

Outdoor  life,  riding,  tennis,  golf. 
For  booklet,  address: 
ELIZABETH  GILL,  Headmistress 
Westfield                               New  Jersey 

Maranacook 

Camp  for  Boys  7-17.  Readfield,  Me.  26th 
year.   Mature  counselors.   Cabins.  Elective 
daily  program.   Riding.   Trips.   All  sports. 
Band  instruction. 

WM.  H.  MORGAN,  Director 
566  White  Street            Springfield,  Moss. 

l  *  -f-        I  s — s  i  1 1  i     1  J  .  i-\-y- ,  -j- 

bT.  JOHN  BAPTIST 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist    (Episcopal    Church).    Six  years 
courses.  Music,  Art  and  General  Courses. 

All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendham                                 New  Jersey 

CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Pine  Tree  Camp 

Pocono  Pines,  Pa. 

A  camp  for  girls  eight  to  twenty  years  of 
age  on  beautiful  Naomi  Lake.  2000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Riding  and  water  sports  partic- 
ularly featured.  Arts  and  crafts,  canoeing, 
nature  study  among  various  activities  on  the 
program.  Tutoring  available. 

For  catalog  write 

MISS  BLANCHE  D.  PRICE 
404  W.  School  Lone          Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.   Tennis.   A   homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Channing  Way     Berkeley,  California 

Rapputak 

(Arrowhead)    For  40  Girls  8-16 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Love  well  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  the  heart 
of  vacation  land.  150  acres  of  pine  trees. 

All    land    and    water    sports,  overnight 
canoe  trips,  arts  and  crafts,  riding  every 
day  on  camp-owned  horses.  Screened  cab- 
ins. Hot  and  cold  showers. 

Registered  nurse  and  doctor  in  attendance. 
Grade  A  Camp  by  Maine  Health  Authorities. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Quimby  Gallupe 
236  Harvard  Circle        Newtonville,  Mass. 

The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls,  preparatory  to  Eastern 
Colleges.  Good  academic  standards.  Inter- 
mediate grades.  Modern  equipment.  Outdoor 
pool. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vossar 
Headmistress 
Box  70                        La  Jolla,  California 

Camp  Neecarnis 

For  girls  over  seven.  College  trained  in- 
structors. Riding  and  all  sports.  15th  season 
June  27-Aug.  22.  Separate  unit  for  pre-school 
children.  Illustrated  booklet. 

EDITH  C.  HOLT 
Baldwin  Michigan 

Bennett  School  has  a  chorus  in  one  of  the  Greek  plays  given  each  spring  in  the  Annual 
Greek  Play  Festival  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and   Edith  Wynne 

Matthison. 


Write  direct  to  the  heads  of  the  schools  or  camps  that  appeal  to  you,  and  catalogs  will  be  sent  on  request. 
If  further  information  is  needed,  write  PORTER  SARGENT,  Educational  Adviser,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
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CRANBROOK 
FOUNDATION 


One  man's  way  of 
spending  for  beauty 


T 

J-  H 


hrough  the  centuries  men  have  sought 
beauty  in  various  ways.  Some  have  pur- 
chased yachts  and  journeyed  to  the  far  places 
of  both  hemispheres  in  search  of  it.  Some 
have  devoted  their  resources  to  the  building 
of  fine  homes  and  estates  upon  high  prom- 
ontories or  in  green  valleys.  Still  others 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  artists,  goldsmiths,  and 
sculptors  of  past  and  present,  and  thus  built 
up  great  private  collections  of  beauty  that 
was  created  by  man.  From  the  days  of  the 
Medici  till  the  todays  of  Morgan,  men  have 
exercised  their  appreciation  and  spent  their 
money  in  ways  that  would  bring  some  of  the 
world's  loveliness  into  the  sphere  of  their 
own  existence. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  George  Gorgh 
Booth,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  rolling 
hills  and  woodlands  of  his  350-acre  estate  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  twenty  miles  north  of  De- 
troit, began  to  fear  that  the  wheels  of  a 
mechanized  age  were  grinding  out  of  man- 
kind the  standards  of  taste  that  heretofore 
had  helped  to  preserve  beauty  in  an  increas- 
ingly ugly  world.  Out  of  his  fears  has  grown 
the  Cranbrook  Foundation  which  by  precept 
and  example  endeavors  to  contribute  an  atti- 
tude of  the  public  mind,  that  will  encourage 
the  flowering  of  art  now  and  in  the  future. 

Fifty  years  before  that  William  Morris 
had  felt  the  same  need  when,  in  another 
land,  the  advent  of  the  steam  engine  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  individual  crafts- 


man. Morris'  method  was  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  to  recreate  the  beauty  of  a  glamorous 
past.  Mr.  Booth,  a  practical  business  man 
and  publisher,  started  by  accepting  the  pres- 
ent. To  him  there  was,  and  is,  no  turning 
back.  Speed  was  here  to  stay,  mass  produc- 
tion an  accepted  fact,  the  machine  the  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  perpetual  motion.  But  Mr. 
Booth  was  firmly  convinced,  without  the  in- 
dividual designer  to  create  the  patterns,  with- 
out the  individual  craftsman  to  set  standards 
of  taste,  the  wheels  might  make  the  world  a 
place  of  ugliness  instead  of  beauty.  Out  of 
this  belief  has  grown  the  idea  which  has  be- 
come a  dominating  motif  in  a  life  work,  the 
foundation  of  a  center  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  sense  of  beauty  in  everyday  life,  and  the 
development  of  creative  talents  in  individuals 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them. 

In  order  to  achieve  such  a  subtle  end  Mr. 
Booth  realized  that  he  would  have  to  deal, 
not  with  the  firm  stuff  of  the  adult  mind  but 
with  the  more  plastic  material  of  the  very 
young.  Thus  it  is  that  three  of  the  institu- 
tions now  flourishing  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation  are  schools — The 
Brookside  School,  for  young  children;  the 
Cranbrook  School,  a  preparatory  boarding 
school  for  boys;  and  the  Kingswood  School, 
a  boarding  school  for  girls,  as  well  as  an 
Academy  of  Art  and  an  Institute  of  Science. 

In  these  institutions  the  children  are  sur- 
rounded by  all  manner  of  beauty — natural, 
architectural,  and  decorative.    Those  who 


show  artistic  talent  graduate  into  the  Cran- 
brook Academy  of  Art,  which  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  whole  Cranbrook  development.  The 
others,  who  do  not  have  enough  talent  to 
become  artists  themselves,  will  grow  up  in 
an  art  environment,  and  will  understand  that 
art  is  not  only  for  the  artists,  but  for  every- 
one; they  will  look  upon  art  as  an  everyday 
necessity  for  everybody.  They  will  know  that 
culture  without  understanding  and  interest 
for  art  is  not  culture,  and  that — as  it  is  carved 
in  stone  on  one  of  the  gateways  in  Cran- 
brook— "the  life  without  beauty  is  only  half 
lived."  In  that  single  phrase  lies  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Mr.  Booth's  idea:  to  instill  in 
society  an  awareness  that  the  life  without 
beauty  is  only  half  lived. 

The  Cranbrook  Foundation  is  not  only 
the  center  of  Mr.  Booth's  thoughts  and  ideals, 
it  is  part  of  his  home,  for  its  buildings  rise 
from  the  acres  of  his  personal  estate.  Years 
ago  these  hills  and  woodlands  were  part  of 
an  old  farm  which  he  bought,  converting 
the  neglected,  overgrown  fields  into  stretches 
of  gardens,  parks  and  natural  groves.  In 
1904,  when  the  work  of  improvement  began, 
there  were  no  roads.   Part  of  the  property 


Above:  Jonah  and  the  Whale — a  fountain  by  Carl 
Milles.  Eliel  Saarinen,  the  Finnish  architect,  has 
created  for  Kingswood  School  a  contemporary  archi- 
tectural form  with  structural  exigencies  dominant 


was  a  bog.  Then,  under  Mr.  Booth's  super- 
vision, dams  and  bridges  were  constructed. 
Roads  and  paths  were  laid  out.  The  dis- 
eased trees  were  uprooted  and  new  ones 
were  planted  on  the  naked  sides  of  hills.  A 
great  comfortable  house,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  formal  gardens,  on  the  other  by  rock  gar- 
dens clinging  to  the  walls  of  a  natural  ravine, 
was  constructed.  Walls  were  reared  from  the 
native  granite  boulders  roundabout.  Near 
the  house  was  erected  a  Greek  theater  used 
for  community  productions.  Today  the 
homestead  property  itself  comprises  about 


forty  acres  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
estate.  The  remainder  is  held  by  various 
trusts  set  up  by  Mr.  Booth's  philanthropy. 
Once  an  isolated  and  uncultivated  area, 
Cranbrook  is  today  within  walking  distance 
of  the  village  of  Birmingham;  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  miles  of  paved  highways  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  city  limits  of  Detroit;  and 
the  surrounding  countryside  has  been  incor- 
porated as  the  village  of  Bloomfield  Hills— a 
step  which  was  designed  to  preserve  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  rural,  residential  community. 
The  name,  Cranbrook,  Mr.  Booth  took 


from  the  village  birthplace  of  his  father  in' 
Kent  County,  England,  whence  the  elder 
Booth  came  to  America  a  century  ago. 
Though  at  first  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  devoted 
their  efforts  to  the  metamorphosis  of  a  wild  1 
countryside  into  a  suburban  home,  they  never  i 
lost  sight  of  their  goal,  which  was  to  put  the 
property  some  day  to  public  use.  So  it  is 
that  they  have  determined  that  even  their 
house  itself  shall  ultimately  be  part  of  the 
educational  development. 

The  first  step  in  their  plan  was  the  erec- 
tion of  The  Meeting  House  in  1918.  In  1925, 
the  site  of  Christ  Church  was  dedicated  and 
the  first  sod  turned.  Three  years  later  the 
splendid  modern  Gothic  structure,  designed 
by  the  Goodhue  Associates,  was  consecrated. 

While  the  Gothic  spires  of  Christ  Church 
were  rising  in  one  corner  of  the  estate,  his 
dream  of  a  cultural  center  was  growing  ever 
more  dominant  in  Mr.  Booth's  mind.  In 
1926  he  established  the  Cranbrook  Founda- 
tion, with  resources  of  more  than  $11,000,000, 
which  since  have  been  increased  to  a  value 
of  $17,000,000,  with  a  charter  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  Christ  Church,  the 
Brookside  School,  the  Kingswood  School, 
the  Cranbrook  School,  the  Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy of  Art  and  the  new  Cranbrook  Institute 
of  Science.  To  house  these  institutions  Eliel 
Saarinen,  the  famous  architect,  was  called 
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Both  ancient  and  modern  art  in  various  forms 
find  welcome  in  the  enormous  galleries  of  the 
Museum  of  The  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 


Such  surroundings  as  these,  with  beauty  of 
architectural  detail  and  mass  arrangement  at 
every  turn,  cannot  fail  to  translate  for  its 
students  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
George  G.  Booth,  creator  of  the  Cranbrook 
Foundation,  which  by  precept  and  example 
endeavors  to  encourage  the  flowering  of  art 
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Full  of  dignity  and  a  certain  promise  is  the  gateway  entrance,  with  its  solid 
structural  mass.  Skilful  planting  contributes  its  share  in  boldly  contrasting 
lights  and  shadows.  A  stairway  at  Kingswood  illustrates  again  Eliel  Saarinen's 
fine    conception    of    structural    mass    without    interference    of  ornament 
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from  his  native  Finland.  He  designed  all  the 
huildings  created  by  the  Foundation  with 
the  exception  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
Brookside  School,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
donor's  son,  Henry  S.  Booth. 

An  exponent  of  the  contemporary,  Mr. 
Saarinen  reared  the  Foundation's  buildings 
with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  natural  setting  and 
the  other  on  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  clean, 
sheer  lines  and  with  a  lack  of  non-functional 
ornament,  he  expressed  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  "fundamental  form"  of  the  present  day, 
of  the  contemporary  mind,  of  the  nation,  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  existing  cultural  epoch. 
It  is  his  theory  that  "we  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
time  not  only  in  the  forms  of  the  architec- 
ture but  ...  in  the  entirety  of  life  through 
the  forms  of  the  architecture." 

Saarinen  designed  the  school  buildings 
with  a  sole  view  to  fulfilling  the  particular 


needs  of  the  school  organization,  and  the 
topography  Ol  the  site.  In  the  exteriors  he 
did  not  strive  for  a  startlingly  different  or 
individualistic  scheme  of  design.  He  com- 
posed the  mass  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
space.  In  the  interiors  he  worked  in  perfect 
collaboration  with  the  creators  of  the  decora- 
tive details.  The  result  has  been  that  build- 
ings, furnishings,  grounds  all  play  their  re- 
spective parts  in  a  unified  whole  of  stone, 
brick,  glass,  iron,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  lakes. 

All  this  careful  planning  of  architecture 
and  landscape  is  part  of  Mr.  Booth's  realiza- 
tion that  taste  is  conditioned  by  environment 
and  that  to  build  up  in  young  children  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  it  is  necessary  to  sur- 
round them  with  beauty's  many  forms.  He 
realized  that  art  teaching  based  on  history  or 
theories  could  inspire  only  imitation,  whereas 
creative  art  and  true  understanding  of  art 


The  vast  scale  of  Kingswood — a  school  for  girls — 
permits  dramatic  values  in  perspective,  without  for 
one  moment  detracting  from  the  impression  of  detail 

could  best  be  stimulated  by  dwelling  amidst 
beauty  itself.  He  knew  further  that  the  mind 
was  directed  by  the  influences  it  imbibed. 
And  finally  he  was  aware  that  the  earlier 
the  growing  youth  had  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  creation,  the  deeper 
would  stretch  the  roots  of  art  into  the  life 
of  the  nation.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  schools  were  made  beautiful  and  that 
the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art  was  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  these  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  young. 

The  first  of  the  three  schools  to  be  opened 
was  the  Cranbrook  School  for  Boys,  in  1927. 
The  buildings  are  arranged  in  a  quadrangle 
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at  one  side  of  a  seventy-two  acre  campus. 
The  rolling  land  slopes  away  past  tennis 
courts,  a  hockey  rink,  broad  playfields,  and 
a  lagoon  created  by  impounding  the  waters 
of  the  River  Rouge.  In  the  lagoon  are  islets 
on  one  of  which  a  log  cabin  has  been  erected, 
reached  by  a  rustic  bridge.  For  his  work  on 
the  Cranbrook  School,  the  architect  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  Architec- 
tural League.  Within  the  buildings  and  on 
the  grounds  are  examples  of  ancient  and 
modern  sculptures,  paintings,  and  etchings 
which  Mr.  Booth  felt  were  so  necessary  to 
the  instillation  of  appreciation  and  taste. 

The  next  unit  to  be  completed  was  the 
Brookside  School,  located  on  the  River 
Rouge.  It  includes  a  play  school  and 
kindergarten.  The  curriculum  includes  an 
introduction  to  art,  handicraft,  music,  and 
folk-dancing. 

In  iq^i  on  the  shore  of  Cranbrook  Lake 
the  Kingswood  School,  a  six-year  high  school 
for  girls,  with  accommodations  for  200  stu- 
dents, was  opened  on  a  fifty-acre  site, 
screened  by  groves  of  rugged  oaks.  The 
buildings  are  in  a  succession  of  quadrangles 
under  a  single  roof.  Rugs,  curtains,  uphol- 
stery fabrics,  furniture,  and  other  decorations 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Saarinen's  wife  and 
son  and  executed  in  the  craft  studios  of  the 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art. 

Although  the  buildings  and  furnishings 
express  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century, 
yet  the  beauty  of  past  centuries  is  present 


also.  A  cloister  fountain  from  the  Cathedral 
of  Monreale  in  Palermo,  a  tall  column  with 
a  Corinthian  capital,  an  old  Italian  marble- 
jar  with  figures  in  low  relief,  the  museum 
court  with  its  Greek  fragments,  and  the 
museum  itself  where  more  than  800  art  ob- 
jects are  constantly  on  view  for  adolescent 
eyes  unconsciously  to  absorb  their  beauty. 
On  their  way  from  class  to  class,  the  Cran- 


brook boy  and  the  Kingswood  girl  pass  walls 
lined  with  etchings,  color  prints  of  old  mas- 
ters, shadow  box  habitats  of  birds  furnished 
by  the  Institute  of  Science.  Beside  the  play- 
field  at  Cranbrook  the  mobile  figure  of 
Discobolus  perpetually  tenses  his  muscles  for 
the  throw.  At  any  time  the  students  may 
stroll  through  a  cloistered  court  into  the  art 
museum  with  its  classical  antiquities  resting 
beside  the  silver  and  wood-carving  of  today, 
or  visit  the  studio  of  Carl  Milles,  the  cele- 
brated Swedish  sculptor  and  creator  of  the 
seventy  bronzes  situated  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  buildings  of  Cranbrook.  For  the  vari- 
ous Cranbrook  institutions  there  are  pro- 
vided six  libraries,  including  an  art  library 
of  4,500  volumes,  300  etchings,  and  4,000 
mounted  photographs. 

Following  the  establishment  of  Cran- 
brook 's  three  schools,  the  Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy of  Art  was  established  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  institutional  group;  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  schools  could  develop  and  flour- 
ish; an  art  center  where  talented  students 
could  study  in  a  favorable  environment,  and 
where  artists  of  the  highest  standing  might 
live  and  execute  their  work.  The  Academy 
is  not  an  art  school  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for 
besides  the  resident  artists  who  form  the 
more  or  less  permanent  staff,  the  Academy 
opens  its  doors  to  visiting  artists  from  all 
the  world,  who  may  stay  for  a  few  months 
or  a  year  and  thus  keep  Cranbrook  in  touch 
with    the    impulses    {Continued  on  page  74) 

The  value  of  repetitive  architectural  units  in  interior  design  is  well  dem- 
onstrated in  this  stairway  detail.  The  classic  Discobolus  expresses 
the  beauty  of  the  past  midst  the  terraces  and  cloisters  of  the  present 


Plenty  of  long,  low,  lounging 
chairs,  tables  for  the  necessaries, 
awninged  marquees  and  ca- 
banas, everything  on  wheels,  if 
possible,  in  iron,  aluminum,  reed, 

cane,  with  rawhide,  canvas,  and  gay  colors,  mixed  with  the 
right  amount  of  light  literature,  and  long,  cooling  drinks 


Courtesy  of  S.  M  G.  Gump  y  Co. 
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A  new  Towlf  creation,  'The  Candlelight" 


SILVER — first  among  the  bride's  gifts 


Robert  E.  Locher 

T 

J.  he  scene  in  which  old  black  Sam  buries 
the  family  silver  when  the  enemy  is  coming 
is  the  stand-by  of  the  romantic  novel  of  the 
old  South.  It  is  always  reliable  as  a  tear 
getter.  And  why  not?  Everyone  must  real- 
ize that  there  were  many  such  old  darky 
servants  during  the  Civil  War,  and  that 
when  Sam  gathers  up  the  precious  tea  urn, 
spoons,  knives,  and  forks  he  is  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  real  Lares  and  Penates  of  his 
master's  house.  For  the  family  silver  is  the 
material  substance  which  stands  for  the  fam- 
ily spirit.  It  is  the  beautiful  and  enduring 
accompaniment  of  the  daily  life,  a  gracious 
link  between  one  generation  and  another. 
In  the  case  of  silver  that  is  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  pride 
in  the  taste  of  the  original  owner,  and  the 
appreciation  for  master  craftsmanship  in  a 
lovely,  immaculate  metal,  countless  intimate 
associations  are  added. 

Silversmiths  have  always  seen  to  it  that 
domestic  silver  was  designed  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  Even  if  the  purity  of  the  metal 
did  not  make  a  demand  upon  the  craftsman, 
whose  respect  for  it  makes  him  do  fine  work, 
he  knows  that  household  pieces  must  meet 
with  more  than  ordinary  exactions.  They 
are  to  be  lived  with  every  day,  they  are  to 
become  identified  with  the  owner,  and  rep- 
n  nt  him  before  the  world,  and  for  a  long 
time.  And,  above  all,  there  is  their  exalted 
position  as  first  in  importance  among  the 
bride's  presents.  If  the  bride  is  given  her 
choice  in  the  matter,  she  gives  the  subject 
careful  thought.  In  selecting  the  bridal  silver 


she  feels  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  a  passing 
fancy,  but  a  case  of  "forsaking  all  others." 

Designers  of  silver  today  arc  as  aware  of 
their  responsibility  and  privilege  as  were 
those  of  yesterday.  The  traditions  attached 
to  the  craft  have  gone  on  unbroken,  and 
while  fashions  change  quickly  in  this  world 
of  today,  and  the  varied  demands  of  con- 
ic mporary  life  make  it  imperative  to  create 
new  designs  for  new  uses,  the  noble  patterns 
of  the  past  are  as  alive  now  as  they  ever  were, 
nol  imitated,  but  handled  with  creative  in- 
terpretation by  modern  designers.  When 
silver  designed  today  is  used  with  genuine 
Georgian  silver,  made  in  the  day  of  Eng- 
land's glory  in  silver  designing,  there  is  no 
jarring  note. 

Tradition  lasts  longer  in  things  for  the 
house  than  it  does  in  other  things.  Whether 
a  simple,  cottagey  kind  of  thing  is  appropri- 
ate, or  something  elaborate,  more  in  the  style 
of  the  French  Louis,  there  are  certain  unmis- 
takable signs  about  a  piece  of  silver  which 
lead  people  with  taste,  to  recognize  it  as 
"right"  or  "all  wrong."  Suppose  Aunt  Car- 
oline decides  to  make  a  present  to  the  bride 
of  a  chest  of  silver.  It  seems  a  simple  matter 
but,  before  anybody  realizes,  it  has  become  a 
matter  for  the  gathering  of  the  clans.  The 
situation  seems  full  of  dark  complications. 
The  bride's  spirits  sink,  especially  when  she 
catches  the  cold  gleam  of  determination  in 
Aunt  Caroline's  eye.  Contemporary  crafts- 
men have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  Here 
is  the  conservative  pattern  the  oldsters  are 
ready  to  defend  to  the  last  ditch,  in  fact,  it 
is  almost  exactly  like  the  one  Aunt  Caroline 
had  given  to  her  when  she  was  a  bride-to-be. 
Then  there  is  something  which  suggests  the 
Paris  of  Picasso  and  Rraque.  The  bride  tells 
herself  she  will  sneak  in  some  day  and  buy 
it  for  her  country  house.  The  momentous 
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question  has  not  been  settled.  Brows  begin 
to  pucker.  "Whose  silver  is  it,  anyway?"  the 
bride  asks  herself.  Then,  something  turns 
up  like  a  charm,  and  the  family  recognizes 
at  one  glance  that  this  is  "it";  not  old- 
fashioned,  and  not  a  novelty,  but  a  design  as 
old  as  civilization  and  as  new  as  tomorrow, 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

In  the  days  of  the  American  Colonists 
everyone  who  could  afford  it  had  a  goodly 
supply  of  silver  plate.  Treasured  spoons,  por- 
ringers, and  candlesticks  had  been  brought 
over  from  England,  and  to  these  were  added 
the  fine  pieces  made  by  American  silver- 
smiths from  Georgian  models,  modified  for 
the  more  simple  Colonial  taste.  The  head  of 
the  family  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  silver 
chests,  an  interest  not  untinged  with  realism. 
When  silver  was  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  there  were  no  banks,  a  man's  dining 
room  could  well  hold  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth.  It  was  found  to  be  safer  to  melt 
one's  silver  down  and  have  it  made  into 
objects  which  could  be  used  and  enjoyed 
than  to  leave  it  in  the  form  of  coins.  No 
matter  how  sentimental  we  might  get  over 
the  silver  heirlooms  of  old  Virginia,  one  Vir- 
ginian of  the  seventeenth  century  is  on  record 
as  having  prided  himself  on  his  handsome 
plate  because  of  its  being  a  sound  investment. 
(Which,  of  course,  but  for  different  reasons, 
silver  still  is.)  William  Fitzhugh,  when  he 
had  just  finished  his  magnificent  Virginian 
house,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London:  "I 
esteem  it  full  politic  ...  to  furnish  myself 
with  a  full  cupboard  of  plate,  which  gives 
myself  a  present  use  and  credit,  is  a  sure 
friend  at  a  dead  lift  without  much  loss,  or  is 
a  certain  portion  for  a  child  after  my  diseace." 

Colonial  silversmiths,  with  so  much  trust 
put  upon  them,  became  important  personages 
in  the  community.      {Continued  on  page  y6) 


Graceful  in  the  extreme,  yet  thoroughly 
serviceable,  are  the  coffee  pot  and  tray  at 
the  top  of  the  page.    Blue  enamel  adds  a 
soft  touch  of  color  to  the  design  which  sug- 
gests Oriental  influence.    Tiffany  &  Co.  is 
responsible  for  these  distinguished  pieces 


Lp-to-date  yet  classic  in  its 
flowing  lines  is  the  coffee  pot  from 
Watson,  while  the  graceful  teapot  be- 
low, classic  in  execution,  comes  from 
Gorham.  The  teapot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  hand  wrought  from  the 
California  craftsman,  Porter  Blanchard 
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he  wine  cooler  is   here   with  us 
once  more  and  two  distinct,  if  utterly 
different,  types   are   shown    here.  The 
one  above,  of  the   time  of  the  Georges, 
is  from  Crichton,  while  the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  with  design  of  grape  vines 
around  the  edge,  comes  from  E.  G.  Webster  and 
Son,  Division  of  International  Silver  Co.    In  between 
them  is  a  delightful  old  Adam  wafer  box  from  Crichton 


BETWEEN  MEALS 


Achsah  Kimbrough 


fHY  is  it  that  so  few  people  give  really 
constructive  thought  and  care  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  table  when  the  dining  room  is 
not  in  use?  Often  it  is  a  distinguished  and 
dignified  room  rich  with  ancient  mahogany 
or  age-darkened  oak,  sometimes  beautifully 
paneled  and  relieved  by  chandeliers  brought 
back  in  the  days  when  young  gentlemen 
made  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe  as  part  of 
their  education.  But  when  the  meal  is  over 
it  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  its  own  devices.  A 
long  bare  top  greets  you  and  chills  you  and 
as  the  table  is  used  only  three  times  during 
the  day  at  the  most,  the  table  stands  in  grim 
bareness  the  rest  of  the  time,  often  destroy- 
ing the  charm  of  the  rest  of  the  room.  This 
need  not  be.  Planning  the  centerpiece  for  a 
luncheon  or  a  dinner  which  may  be  left  on 
the  table  afterwards  helps  but  there  are  other 
ways  to  use  the  table  top  in  the  off  hours  and 
make  it  an  effectively  vibrant  note  in  the 
decoration  of  the  dining  room. 

If  the  host  is  a  collector  of  old  china,  his 
collection  may  well  be  housed  in  the  dining 
room,  and  a  piece  of  noble  proportions  may 
adorn  the  dining  table,  either  on  a  strip  of 
antique  brocade,  or  velvet. 
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The  owner  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Lowestoft,  for 
instance,  has  his  entire  dining  room  built  around  the  two 
tall  wall  cabinets  that  house  it.  The  decorative  scheme  of 
the  room  is  designed  to  harmonize  with  it.  A  single  lovely 
tureen  is  left  on  the  table,  showing  the  perfection  of  its 
line  by  its  solitary  position  on  the  mahogany. 

Another  family,  whose  Bloor  Crown  Derby  is  famous, 
uses  two  tureens  and  a  basket-shaped  dish  thus;  and  still 
another  enthusiast  on  Waterford  glass  frequently  displays 
two  candlesticks  and  a  compote  of  lovely  tone  arranged  on 
a  cunningly  chosen  piece  of  antique  brocade. 

Meissen  figures  are  very  gay  and  charming,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  possess  any.  One  clever  woman  rescued 
from  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  family  home  two  charm- 
ing Meissens  supporting  shallow  shell-shaped  bowls  that 
hold  a  few  feathery  flowers  with  infinite  grace,  on  a  strip 
of  faded  old  velvet.  A  Ming  horse  on  a  Japanese  obi  gives 
just  the  right  note  to  another  dining  room. 

If  you  prefer  to  be  modern,  there  are  sculptors  in 
ceramics  today  who  make  things  of  great  charm.  Proces- 
sions of  these  quaint  modern  animals  are  sometimes 
amusing.  Some  are  Scandinavian,  others  come  from 
Vienna.  And  there  are  always  the  fine  Quimper  figures. 
Mirrors  may  be  used  to  reflect  the  gay  colors  and  spirited 
shape  of  some  of  these  modern  fantasies. 

Then  there  are  flowers.  But  flowers  can  be  just  as  spirit- 
less and  uninteresting  as  the  two  dozen  red  roses  and 
white  carnations  that  spruce  up  the  diner  of  an  extra-fare 
train,  unless  they  are  handled  imaginatively  and  with  skill. 
It  might  well  be  made  part  of  an  American  girl's  educa- 
tion to  learn  the  principles  of  flower  arrangement,  as  every 
well-born  Japanese  girl  must  do. 

Nothing,  for  example,  can  express  spring  more  joyfully 
than  a  great  silver  bowl  of  shining  yellow  cowslips  among 


their  deep  green  leaves.  Nothing  can  express 
it  as  delicately  as  a  pale-green  bubble  of 
Sandwich  glass  with  poet's  narcissus  or  free- 
sias  poised  above  the  rich  darkness  of  mahog- 
any and  reflected  therein.  But  never  crowd 
flowers.  Always  give  them  room  to  show  the 
line  of  both  flower  and  leaf.  Never  pm  a 
bunch  of  them  in  all  at  once.  Arrange  them 
spray  by  spray,  picking  the  perfect  blooms 
only.  Try  to  make  each  group  a  symbol  of 
the  day,  or  the  current  news  of  the  family, 
or  the  mood  of  yourself  or  another  mem- 
ber, or  even  a  repeat  of  the  decorative  scheme 
of  the  room  itself. 

Whjgt  do  I  mean  by  that?  Well,  let  me 
quote  from  one  of  Kipling's  later  stories, 
w  here  Agnes  Strickland  was  asked  by  the 
host,  "What  flowers  for  the  table,  m'lady?" 
"Just  us?"  said  she,  glancing  around  the 
group  of  Anglo-Indians.  "Then  let's  have 
marigolds,  the  little  cemetery  ones."  Mari- 
golds, that  to  the  British  in  India  speak  of 
famine  and  fever  and  death. 

Or,  to  make  a  long  jump  to  Katherine 
Mansfield,  do  you  remember  the  Provencal 
maid  who  used  to  arrange  the  white  porce- 
lain centerpiece  always  as  a  chic  tomb  for 


her  employers?  Tombeau  de  Madame,  all 
forget-me-nots  and  bits  of  fern,  and  a  frivo- 
lous pink  rose.  Tombeau  de  Mademoiselle, 
of  virginal  half-unfolded  white  buds.  And, 
triumphantly,  Tombeau  d'un  Beau  Monsieur, 
for  which  she  cut  the  black  orchids  that 
she  was  otherwise  forbidden  to  touch.  But 
this  was  a  great  occasion,  this  having  a  man 
to  luncheon  in  the  feminine  household,  and 
what  were  black  orchids  for,  if  not  for  that2 

Supposing  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  an 
enthusiast  about  gardens,  and  has  won  a 
prize  at  the  garden  show.  What  more  charm- 
ing than  to  display  her  prize  delphiniums  for 
the  family's  pleasure  on  the  dining  table, 
which  after  all  is  the  heart  of  the  house. 

Another  lovely  flower  arrangement  is  a 
sc]tiare,  thick,  heavy,  perfect  slab  of  glass, 
hollowed  out  in  the  center  to  receive  .1  few 
floating  gardenias,  or  a  single  perfect  peony. 
Flanked  with  tall  Sheffield  candlesticks,  this 
is  a  striking  and  unusual  arrangement. 


Greenery  is  sometimes  more  interesting 
than  the  conventional  sort  of  flowers.  You 
can  grow  the  old-fashioned  wandering  Jew 
plant  in  the  house  in  winter,  and  train  it 
to  lie  as  a  mat  of  greenery  on  the  table.  It  is 
easily  lifted  on  or  off  with  a  bit  of  care.  The 
owner  of  a  Spanish  dining  room  pushes  her 
long  refectory  table  end  against  the  wall,  and 
stands  on  it  a  tall  vase  of  euphorbia,  a  vine- 
like flower  that  sweeps  down  the  table 
towards  the  room  most  effectively. 

If  you  enjoy  experimenting  with  still  life 
groupings,  the  dining  table  offers  a  labora- 
tory for  your  efforts.  Three  colors  of  fresh 
grapes,  .1  Japanese  persimmon,  and  a  piece 
of  Wedgwood  can  be  very  charming  in  both 
color  and  line.  An  old  blue  bowl  brought 
back  by  some  rousing  sea-captain  ancestor  in 
the  China  trade  may  be  filled  with  artificial 
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The  refectory  table  in  the  ranch 
house  can  be  made  to  add  a 
cheerful  note  in  keeping  with 
the  decorative  scheme  by  the 
use  of  gay  little  terra-cotta  figures 
and  a  bowl  of  highly  glazed  fruit 


For  a  dining  room  done  in  the  Chinese  manner,  a  group  conning  of  a  modern  pottery  mandarin  flanked 
by  two  horses  takes  away  the  feeling  of  bareness  that  a  table  top  inspires.  Above:  Pieces  from  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  china,  such  as  the  Bloor  Crown  Derby  ware,  can  be  made  to  tie  in  nicely  with  the  rest  of  the  room 
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Mrs.  Watscn  Armour,  of  Chicago,  decorates  the  table  as  a  part  of  the  room's  ensemble  the  white  bowl 
containing  white  freesias  framed  by  the  black  fireplace.  A  bowknot  designed  by  herself  and  made 
of  heavy  hammered  silver — laid  on  top  of  her  copper  dining-room  table  is  Helen  Hughes  Dulany's  solution 


fruit,  and  end  by  looking  ready  for  the  brush 
of  Cezanne.  If  you  enjoy  the  color  and  life 
of  a  fruit  and  flower  market  yourself,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  pick  out  personally  the  perfect 
fruits  for  a  grouping. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ways  of  vary- 
ing your  table  decor  is  to  think  when  you're 
traveling  to  bring  back  something  for  it  ex- 
pressive of  the  country  where  you've  been. 

Our  American  Southwest  will  yield  strik- 


ing material  for  you.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  woven  Hopi  basket-plaques  on  which 
they  serve  the  food  at  their  kachina  dances. 
They  are  beautifully  designed,  and  are  the 
symbol  of  abundance.  One  of  them,  piled 
high  with  the  tiny  cars  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  corn  that  they  grow  is  a  significant 
and  lovely  thing. 

Mexico  City  offers  you  the  chance  to  pick 
up  pieces  of  rich  faded  velvet  from  vanished 


altars,  and  huge  Talavera  plates  in  Spanish 
blues  and  greens.  There  are  the  native  bas- 
kets, too,  woven  in  astounding  colors.  The 
sea  of  howling  mozos  that  greet  the  Mexico 
City  express  as  it  returns  to  the  ship  at  Vera 
Cruz  are  evidence  that  visitors  to  Mexico 
cannot  resist  buying.  "The  passengers  on  this 
line  come  aboard  looking  like  gypsies,"  says 
the  purser,  observant  of  the  gangplank. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  go  to  Africa,  a 
scarf  of  Negro  weave,  and  a  piece  of  antique 
Negro  sculpture  that  once  was  wont  to  re- 
ceive blood  and  prayers  make  an  unusual 
centerpiece.  Few  people,  however,  are  lucky 
enough  to  go  to  Africa  these  days,  but  there 
is  a  way  of  getting  authentic  African  work 
on  this  side  of  the  "unplumbed,  salt,  estrang- 
ing sea."  One  traveler  who  returned  from  a 
Caribbean  cruise  recently  brought  back  a  col- 
lection of  bowls,  trays,  and  drums  beautifully 
sculptured  in  authentic  African  design.  Who 
had  made  them?  Why,  Congo  Negroes,  es- 
caped slaves  in  British  Guiana,  who  have 
taken  to  the  backwoods,  set  up  their  own 
African  civilization,  and  are  known  as  bush 
Negroes  to  the  whites  on  the  seaward  parts 
of  the  island.  One  of  those  trays,  perhaps 
with  a  single  deep-orange  tangerine  to  catch 
the  eye,  would  make  a  table  decoration  of 
note,  between  as  well  as  at  meals. 

Some  dining  rooms  are  planned  now- 
adays to  include  painted  flower-pieces,  or 
painted  mirrors,  or  a  good  family  portrait 
or  even  fresh  flowers,  as  a  definite  and  very 
charming  part  of  the  room  scheme. 

In  Mrs.  I.  Newton  Perry's  Chicago  house, 
the  long  windows  look  out  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  are  curtained  in  white  taffeta  over 
green  talTcta.  The  rug  is  a  brown  Bessara- 
bian  patterned  with  great  calla  lilies  white 
among  green  leaves.  On  the  table,  a  bowl  of 
fresh  callas  repeats  the  motif  of  the  rug  and 
the  color  of  the  curtains,  and  strikes  a  clear 
note  like  a  soprano's  high  C  in  an  aria. 

In  another  dining  room  a  doughty  ances- 
tor's portrait  casts  an  "odds-boddikins"  sort 
of  gaze  on  the  family  board.  On  both  table 
and  mantel  the  colors  in  the  portrait  are  re- 
peated in  sprays  of  flowers.  In  still  another, 
the  well-beloved  portrait  of  grandmothter  is 
never  without  a  bouquet  of  her  favorite 
flowers  below  on  the  table.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a  painted  flower-piece  over- 
mantel, do  not  compete  with  it  by  using 
fresh  flowers  in  the  room.  Stick  to  sturdier 
objets  d'art  in  this  case. 

And  finally,  consider  how  your  dining 
table  looks  when  seen  by  the  casual  visitor  to 
the  house.  Is  the  glimpse  of  it  from  adjacent 
morning  room  or  living  room  distinguished? 
It  should  always  possess  its  own  loveliness, 
and  never  look  deserted  between  meals. 

Mrs.  Watson  Armour's  Lake  Shore  Drive 
apartment  has  its  dining  room  arranged  so 
that  it  is  seen  from  the  living  room  through 
a  lovely  carved  English  door.  The  oval  of 
the  "risaille  over  the  mantel  finds  its  counter- 
part  in  the  oval  table  {Continued  on  page  76) 
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MANSION 

MSelma  Hall — the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Schock — 
issouri 

was  built  in  1850  on  a  high  limestone  bluff  overlooking  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  St.  Louis.   The  estate  comprises  five  thousand  acres  with  five  miles  of  river  front. 
The  house  was  built  of  native  white  limestone  quarried  on  the  place,  each  piece  cut  by  hand  and  so  carefully  fitted 

together  that  ever  since  it  was  built  no  repair  work  has  been  necessary.  The  old  man- 
sion boasts  of  a  dramatic  past  for  there  were  several  duels  fought  on  the  estate  in  the  old  days 


'hile  Selma  Hall  was  built  by  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Kennett  and  appropriately  nick- 
named Kennett's  Castle  by  the  rivermen, 
the  present  owners,  in  restoring  it  to 
its  original  glory,  have  managed  to  main- 
tain the  old-time  atmosphere  of  the  early 
pioneering  days  in   which   it  was  built 
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lYt  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  living  room,  the  color  note  of  which  is 
largely  canary  yellow;  below  it  is  the  card  room  with  a  lovely  old- 
fashioned  wallpaper  on  the  walls.  A  scenic  wallpaper  above  a  wainscot 
makes  a  fine  background  for  the  dining  room,  while  the  Victorian  bed- 
room with  its  enormously  high  ceiling  has  a  distinct  charm  of  its  own 
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hey  call  themselves  the  "Citizens  of  the 
State  in  Schuylkill."  They  have  a  governor, 
three  counsellors,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  treas- 
urer, a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  and  some  appren- 
tices. They  have  a  charter  and  a  castle  and 
their  institution  is  two  hundred  and  two 
years  old.  They  meet  with  gravity,  regu- 
larity, and  ceremony  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  done  so  continuously  for  more  than 
two  centuries  makes  them  actually  the  oldest 
social  club  now  in  existence. 

This  organization  made  up  of  Philadel- 
phians  is  entirely  characteristic  of  that  city. 
Its  members  have  always  been  of  the  coun- 
try squire  group  so  unique  in  a  progressive, 
industrial  age.  Mr.  John  White  Geary  is  the 
Governor  and  he  has  as  ist  Counsellor  Wil- 
liam T.  Wright,  as  2nd  Counsellor  J.  Somers 
Smith,  and  as  3rd  Counsellor  Benjamin 
Chew.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  Thomas 
Hart.  The  Treasurer  is  John  Wagner  and 
the  Sheriff  and  Coroner  are  Robert  Hare 
Davis,  and  J.  K.  Mitchell  respectively. 
Among  the  Citizens  are  such  typical  Phila- 
delphians  as  Robert  Learning  Montgomery, 
George  Tyler,  Gouverneur  Cadwalader,  Fra- 
zier  Harrison,  Clement  Biddle  Wood,  J. 
Somers  Smith,  J.  Franklin  McFadden,  John 
Packard,  and  Drexel  Paul. 

Founded  in  1732,  the  original  name  of  the 
club  was  "The  Fishing  Company  of  the  Col- 
ony in  Schuylkill"  but  in  1781  the  phrase 
"Colony  in  Schuylkill"  was  changed  to 
"State  in  Schuylkill."  Perhaps  this  was  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  political  feeling 
of  the  country.  Regardless  of  the  change  in 
name,  the  purpose  of  this  club,  colloquially 
known  as  "The  Fish  House,"  remains  the 
same,  to  catch  a  supply  of  fish  from  the  river, 
and  then  to  cook  and  eat  them  while  imbib- 
ing the  now  famous  "Fish  House  Punch." 

Certain  superficial  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  two  centuries  which  have  passed, 
and  the  fishing  is  no  longer  what  it  was;  but 


the  enthusiasm  of  the  Citizens  for  the  high- 
est art  in  eating  and  drinking  is  still  un- 
altered. In  1748,  the  first  "Castle"  or  club 
house  was  built  and,  when  it  was  burned  to 
the  ground  in  1812,  another  one  was  erected 
to  take  its  place.  In  1822,  it  was  necessary 
to  move  the  "Castle"  down  stream  because 
the  Fairmount  Dam  had  been  built  and  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  gentlemen's  sport. 
In  1843,  there  was  a  further  move  to  land 
adjoining,  called  Rambo's  Rock.  And,  in 
1887,  the  Schuylkill  proving  itself  no  longer 
a  river  where  the  pursuit  of  the  perch  might 
go  on  without  interference  from  the  en- 
croaching factories  of  Philadelphia,  the  Castle 
was  removed  by  flat  boat  from  Rambo's 
Rock  to  Eddington  on  the  Delaware.  It 
stands  there  now  and  is  visited  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  during  the  summer  by  its  Citi- 
zens and  Apprentices. 

Such  movings  from  one  place  to  another 
only  serve  to  convince  the  outside  world  of 
the  utter  stability  and  consistency  of  the 
members  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill.  With  the 
changing  conditions  of  two  hundred  years, 
their  meetings  have  not  varied  in  the  least. 
All  the  same  customs  still  prevail  and  doubt- 
less always  will.  There  are,  for  example,  no 
napkins  or  doilies,  and  no  tablecloth  for 
lunch  or  dinner.  There  is  the  same  teak- 
wood  table  which  was  used  in  1748  and  the 
Citizens  gather  around  it  in  large  white 
aprons  and  straw  hats  identical  with  those 
which  have  made  up  their  rather  picturesque 
uniform  from  the  beginning. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  servants  at  the 
Fish  House.  The  thirty  Citizens,  the  Ap- 
prentices, and  any  guests,  meet  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  from  May  until  October.  These 
meetings  are  called  "Fishing  Days"  and  are 
held  at  this  season  of  the  year  because  the 
fishing  was  originally  such  an  important  part 
of  the  club's  early  activities.  There  is  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  at  some  accessible  point, 


In  his  map  on  the  opposite  page  Joseph  Patterson  Sims,  the  well-known  architect  of 
Philadelphia,  has  limned  a  few  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  history  of  that  famous  organiza- 
tion commonly  known  as  "The  State  in  Schuylkill"— the  oldest  social  organization  now 
in  existence  in  America.  Below  it  are  three  typical  menus  with  the  names  of  the  indi- 
vidual "Citizens"  who  were  responsible  for  the  succulent  dishes  opposite  each  course 


probably  in  Philadelphia,  several  days  before 
the  appointed  time.  Here  the  Caterer  of  the 
day — and  the  Citizens  each  share  the  burden 
and  honor  of  this  office  in  turn — meets  with 
the  Governor  and  several  others  to  establish 
the  menu  for  the  "Fishing  Day"  ahead.  It  is 
written  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  that 
"Members  and  Apprentices  intending  to  visit 
the  Castle  on  any  of  the  Fishing  days  shall 
place  their  name  on  the  slate  at  the  Gover- 
nor's headquarters  before  the  hour  of  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  previous  to  such  day. 

"Any  member  attending  on  a  Fishing  day 
without  having  so  registered  shall  furnish  a 
beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  addi- 
tion pay  his  share  of  the  expenses." 

The  number  of  members  and  their  guests 
to  be  present  having  been  ascertained,  the 
caterer  sets  off  with  a  large  hamper  to  the 
markets  to  secure  all  the  most  appropriate 
viands  in  season.  On  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing he  must  arrive  early  at  the  "Castle" 
with  certain  of  the  Citizens  and  some  of  the 
Apprentices.  A  Citizen's  first  duty,  having 
donned  his  apron,  is  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Governor  or  presiding  officer  and  then 
to  the  Caterer  of  the  day.  It  is  a  great  breach 
of  etiquette  to  enter  upon  any  festivities 
whatsover  before  this  ceremony.  Then,  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  day 
can  start.  The  succulent  dinner  to  be  pre- 
pared will  not  be  eaten  until  5:30  or  6  p.  m., 
however,  so  that  a  light  lunch  is  assembled 
to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger  without 
destroying  the  appetite  for  what  is  to  come. 
Each  Citizen  is  given  the  punch,  some  dish, 
a  sauce  or  a  specialty  to  work  his  art  upon. 
To  him  is  assigned  an  Apprentice,  whose 
desire  is,  of  course,  to  become  one  day  a 
Citizen  himself.  Every  Apprentice  must 
serve  at  least  a  year  before  he  achieves  this 
pleasant  state  but  so  beloved  is  the  club  by 
its  thirty  members  and  so  few  are  the  resig- 
nations that  some  Apprentices  have  had  to 
wait  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years  before 
being  admitted  to  membership.  No  matter 
how  many  years  he  has  been  serving,  how- 
ever, he  still  must  take  instructions  from  the 
Citizens,  learning,  as  he  progresses,  all  the 
high  arts  of  cooking,  preparing,  and  serving 
food,  as  well  as  the  very  special  mixing  of 
the  famous  Fish  House  punch.  The  follow- 
ing recipe  for  it  has  not  changed  from  the 
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At  the  right  is  "The  Castle"  built  in  1812  to  replace 
an  older  one  that  burned  down.  Situated  at  Ed- 
dington  on  the  Delaware  it  is  the  center  of  the  Club's 
activity.  Three  years  ago  "The  Fishing  Company 
of  the  State  in  Schuylkill"  celebrated  its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  —with  a  banquet  of  course, 
prepared  by  the  "Citizens"  themselves  and  their 
apprentices.   Among  the  "Citizens"  and  guests  were: 

Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  British  Ambassador 

to  the  United  States 
"Governor"  John  White  Geary 
R.  K.  Cassatt 
Fitz-Eugene  Dixon 
Plunkett  Stewart 
Gouverneur  Cadwalader 
Benjamin  Chew 
George  Tyler 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  Jr. 
"Caterer"  Samuel  Welsh 
Franklin  McFadden 
Drexel  Paul 


earliest  days  and  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  taste  it  have  no  further  curi- 
osity about  nectar  or  ambrosia.  It  must  be 
made  with:  "Rum,  good,  old,  and  mellow, 
two  parts;  Brandy,  older  the  better,  one  part; 
Water,  clear  and  pure,  one  quart;  Sugar,  % 
pound  to  each  part;  One  wine  glass  of  peach 
brandy  to  each  part;  %  quart  of  lemon  juice." 
These  are  the  ingredients  but  the  manner  in 
which,  they  are  mixed  is  as  important  as  they 
are.  In  the  first  place,  the  sugar  must  be 
lump  and  not  granulated  or  powdered.  It  is 
placed  in  the  bowl,  the  water  is  added  and 
the  whole  stirred  and  mashed  until  it  be- 
comes a  syrup.   Then  the  lemon  juice  is 
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poured  in,  and,  at  the  very  end,  the  spirits. 
Somehow  to  make  the  concoction  in  any 
other  order  destroys  its  magic. 

There  are  three  traditional  toasts  drunk  in 
this  punch.  The  first  is  an  old  one,  recently 
revived — the  Governor's  drink,  not  drunk  to 
him  but  to  the  "State  in  Schuylkill."  At 
about  half  an  hour  before  dinner  the  Gover- 
nor or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Counsel- 
lors who  presides  in  his  place,  asks  the  Sheriff 
to  call  the  Governor's  drink.  The  Sheriff 
should  then  announce  from  the  Castle — 
"Oyez,  Oyez — all  ye  good  Schuylkillians 
make  your  way  to  the  Castle.  By  order  of 
His  Excellency,  The  Governor."  At  this  sum- 


mons,  all  Citizens  arc  required  to  leave  their 
tasks  in  the  kitchen  or  tossing  perch  before 
the  fire.  Indeed  if  a  Citizen  is  busy  he  should 
turn  over  his  task  to  an  Apprentice  who  will 
look  after  it  until  his  return.  Such  Appren- 
tices as  are  not  on  duty  are  welcome  also  to 
drink  the  toast  but  All  Citizens  must  attend 
immediately.  If  a  second  call  should  have 
to  be  made  it  would  be  considered  a  very 
definite  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  other  two  toasts  are  drunk  at  dinner. 
Their  observance  is  required  in  the  by-laws. 
The  first  one  is  to  the  memory  of  General 
Washington  and  the  second  to  the  memory 
of  Governor  Morris.  Such  other  libations  as 
are  required  by  Citizens  and  Apprentices 
alike  are  of  a  more  informal  nature.  The 
Lowestoft  bowl  holding  nine  gallons,  de- 
signed especially  for  the  Company  in  Canton- 
ware  and  presented  to  it  in  1812  by  Citizen 
Charles  Ross  then  Captain  of  the  First  City 
Troop,  is  the  container  always  used. 

The  food  is  taken  just  as  seriously  as  the 
drink,  however,  and  the  menus  for  lunch 
and  dinner  are  written  on  a  blackboard  and 
placed  under  the  trees  on  the  long  lawn  that 
slopes  down  to  the  river.  Opposite  each  dish 
is  placed  the  name  of  the  Citizen  who  is  to 
prepare  it  and  the  Apprentice  who  will  as- 
sist him.  A  light  meal  which  might  be  typical 
would  consist  of:  Braised  sweetbread,  fried 
tomatoes,  onions,  beet  salad,  coffee. 

The  piece  de  resistance  is  to  come,  how- 
ever. At  dinner  the  Citizens  sit  down  to  a 
meal  consisting  perhaps  of:  clam  soup, 
planked  shad,  cucumbers,  roe  sauce,  barbe- 
cued pig,  steaks,  beets,  asparagus,  cheese  and 
crackers,  coffee. 

Or  another  typical  menu:  clam  soup,  sal- 
mon with  hollandaise,  roast  pig  with  apple 
sauce,  lamb  with  mint  sauce,  potatoes,  corn, 
eggplant,  tomato  salad,  crackers  and  cheese, 
and  coffee. 

A  great  favorite  in  season  with  the  Citi- 
zens and  Apprentices  of  the  Fish  House  is 
Planked  Shad.  Indeed  it  should  be,  for  it 
was  here  that  the  dish  originated.  It  hap- 
pened in  176—  (the  exact  year  has  been  ef- 
faced from  the  record).  A  young  Apprentice 
had  been  assigned  the  task  of  broiling  an 
eight-pound  shad  on  the  live  coals.  This 
gentleman  was  apparently  of  a  less  devoted 
turn  of  mind  than  is  customary  with  mem- 


bers of  the  State  in  Schuylkill  and  picking  up 
an  "old  oaken  rudder"  which  was  in  the 
kitchen  he  pinned  his  shad  upon  it,  applied 
the  necessary  wine,  oil,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
then  left  the  fish  to  its  fate.  He  actually 
went  to  the  Castle  for  liquid  refreshment 
against  the  fatigues  of  the  day  leaving  the 
shad  to  simmer  as  best  it  might  without  him. 
At  the  dinner  hour,  the  reward  of  his  neglect 
of  duty  was,  to  his  astonishment,  praise  be- 
yond measure  and  a  fame  may  have  kept 
him  anonymous  but  has  none  the  less  held 
him  in  high  esteem. 

Unlike  other  eating  clubs,  the  Fish  House 
does  not  develop  its  Citizens  into  specialists 
in  the  preparation  of  one  particular  dish.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  Caterer  of  the  day  to  de- 
cide who  will  cook  what  and  an  effort  is 
always  made  to  assign  an  Apprentice  to  a 
different  task  on  each  Fishing  day.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  learn  not  solely 


to  barbecue  a  pig,  make  a  special  sauce,  or 
mix  the  punch.  He  must,  if  he  is  to  be  an 
adequate  Citizen,  do  all  of  these  things  and 
many  more  with  equal  skill. 

This  tendency  not  to  confine  themselves 
to  one  dish  puts  the  members  continually 
on  their  mettle.  Were  a  Citizen  always  to 
prepare  the  salad,  a  certain  standard  would 
become  set  for  him  in  time.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, he  must  be  an  artist  along  all  culinary 
lines  and  his  desire  to  surpass  the  efforts  of 
the  Citizen  who  had  the  task  two  weeks  be- 
fore has  extremely  gratifying  results  for  those 
who  eat  his  dish. 

The  actual  cooking  is  not  done  in  the 
Castle.  That  is  kept  as  a  sort  of  treasure 
house  for  all  the  accumulated  possessions  of 
the  Citizens.  Here  there  are  busts  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  guest  here  and  the  latter  the  sole  hon- 
orary member,  until  {Continued  on  page  76) 


"Citizens"  John  Wagner  and 
Joyce  Sewell  about  to  begin  their 
important  culinary  operations, 
while  in  the  center  "Governor" 
Lewis  and  "Citizen"  W.  W.  Wag- 
ner in  the  Club's  regalia  person- 
ally display  the  menu  for  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  club's  175th  year 


The  hats  and  the  aprons  with  the  fish  stamped 
upon  them  are  just  as  important  a  part  of  the 
club's  ceremonies  as  is  the  celebrated  "Fish 
House"  punch — the  only  authentic  recipe  for 
which  the  author  gives  with  this  article.  Below 
a  group  of  Citizens  present  a  portrait  of  former 
"Governor"  William  Fisher  Lewis  to  the  Club 
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PLAYHOUSE 
on  the 


ESTATE 


he  term  "playhouse"  is  used  erroneously  to  denote  a  mini- 


ature house  where  youngsters  may  play.  The  term  has  a  far  wider  connotation.  For,  after 
all,  is  not  any  structure,  be  it  bath  house  or  pagoda,  erected  on  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment,  a  real  playhouse  whether  it  be  for  the  use  of  children  or  adults? 


C^n  the  Childs  Frick  estate  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Ysel  and 
Sandfort  designed  the  tea  house  (above)  in  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  pagoda.  Painted  white, 
the  furniture  has  cushions  of  forest  green,  blending  perfectly  with  the  surrounding  foliage, 
the  whole  ensemble  giving  an  air  of  much  coolness.  At  the  left,  the  grille  work  of  the 
cabana  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Carll  Tucker  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  carries  a  motif  that  suggests, 
in  lighter  vein,  the  purposes  for  which  the  cabana  exists— namely,  a  dressing  room  to  com- 
plement the  near-by  swimming  pool.    Goodwin,  Thompson  &  Patterson  were  the  architects 


Opposite:  In  an  enchanting  naturalistic  setting  is  the  bathing  pavilion  Above  and  below:  The  indoor-outdoor  playhouse  on  the  estate  of 
by  the  pool  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Wolferman  in  the  Country  Samuel  Salvage,  Esq.,  at  Glen  Head,  Long  Island.  Ellen  Shipman  was 
Club  District  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Baillot  &  Lauck,  architects       the  landscape  architect;  McMillen  Inc.  did  the  interior  decorating 


bit  of  Sweden  transplanted  to  America,  is  the  little  recre- 
ation house  on  the  estate  of  George  W.  Trofast  Gillette,  Esq.,  at  Salisbury,  Conn.  Swedish 
carpenters  built  it  and  Swedish  painters  painted  it.  The  walls  are  rough  hemlock,  stained  a 
rich  dark  scarlet,  the  windows  are  white  and  the  door  royal  blue.  The  roof  is  a  patch  of  grow- 
ing meadow,  bright  with  grasses  and  wildflowers,  typical  of  a  peasant's  house  in  Sweden 


I, 


he  interior  of  the  Gillette  cabin  is  open  to  the  ridge  pole. 
The  wainscot  is  turquoise-blue  with  a  dark  salmon  border — these  two  colors  forming  the 

basic  color  scheme.    The  fireplace  is  of  brick,  plastered  and  whitewashed.    The  painted  peasant  furniture  is  covered  with  Swedish  h 
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in  designing  a  camp  playhouse  for  an  estate  at  East  Blue  Hills,  Maine,  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  R.  W.  Bauhan,  and  the  decorators,  James  H.  Blauvelt  and  Associates,  kept 
the  design  and  decoration  simple  and  severe  in  keeping  with  the  rugged  character 
of  the  Maine  scene.    The  double  bunks  suggest,  quite  aptly,  the  cabin  of  a  boat 


s 
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'haded  by  weeping  willows,  the 
summer  house  on  the  Winston  Guest 
estate  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  is 
enjoyable  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but 
it  is  used  at  night  as  well  for  picnics. 
Gingerbread  trim  and  dark  green 
lattice  give  the  white  clapboard  house 
a  Victorian  air  in  keeping  with  its 
informality.  Furniture:  white  with  red 
trim,  red  and  white  upholstery. 
Ysel  &  Sandfort,  decorators;  Herbert 
S.    Richards,    landscape  architect 
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Crowning  a  long  flight  of  granite  steps  and  overlooking  the  tennis  court  on  the  other  side,  the  tea 
house  on  the  Carll  Tucker  estate  at  Mt.  Kisco  makes  a  particularly  pleasing  architectural  note, 
that  is  utilitarian  as  well,  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  estate.  Ornamental  peacocks  and  urns 
contribute  distinctive  and  dignified  formality.    Goodwin,  Thompson  &  Patterson  were  the  architects 
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Landlocked  Salmon,  an  etching  by  Ralph  L.  Boyer.  Courtesy,  Kennedy  &  Company. 
Right:   Hooked  Salmon,  an  etching  by  George  Marples.   Courtesy,  Schwartz  Galleries 


Howard  S.  Hadden 
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J — Ivervone  has  his  pet  sport;  his  pet  diver- 
sion. For  some  of  us  the  greatest  thrill  is 
the  swish  of  water  against  a  white  hull, 
others  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  still  others  the  sight 
of  a  red  blur  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance pursued  by  a  bevy  of  baying  hounds. 
To  me  there  is  no  finer  sport,  no  greater 
thrill  than  fishing.  To  wander  along  a  stream 
with  all  nature  at  peace  about  you  brings 
such  contentment  of  mind  as  cannot  be 
equalled  elsewhere.  The  constant  whipping 
of  a  stream  with  your  line  adds  a  soothing 
rhythm  that  is  broken  only  by  the  angry 
buzz  of  your  reel  as  the  line  tautens  and  a 
big  fellow  leaps  high  in  the  rapids — securely 
hooked,  let  us  hope,  to  your  line.  There's  a 
real  thrill  for  you  then  and  a  thrill  that  con- 
tinues sometimes  for  as  much  as  an  hour,  for 
I'm  talking  of  salmon  fishing  now,  which  is 
to  me  the  king  of  all  piscatorial  sports. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  your 
fisherman,  if  he  is  a  true  enthusiast,  begins 
to  grow  restless  and,  as  time  goes  on,  his 
restlessness  increases.  When  this  occurs  there 
is  only  one  remedy,  one  sure  cure  for  what 
ails  him.  Let  him  take  out  his  fishing  equip- 
ment and  in  a  little  while  you'll  find  him 
happily  humming  to  himself  as  he  overhauls 
his  flies  or  tests  the  flexibility  of  his  rods. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fish  in 
many  salmon  waters  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I've  fished  the  famous  salmon  rivers 
in  Scotland  and  many  of  those  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  yet  in  weighing  the 
merits  of  salmon  fishing  in  America  as  com* 
I  tared  to  that  in  Scotland,  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  comparison.  However, 
one  thing  1  do  know  and  that  is  whether  you 
go  after  salmon  in  Scotland  or  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Canada,  you'll  have  fine  sport. 
The  best  sport  there  is.  That  I  guarantee  you. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  bound  to  be  vari- 
ous differences  in  the  habits  of  the  fish,  due 
to  different  climatic  and  natural  conditions, 
which  make  for  a  difference  in  the  method 


used  in  catching  the  salmon.  Over  a  period 
of  many  years  during  which  I've  fished,  I 
have  drawn  several  conclusions.  These  con- 
clusions are,  of  course,  personal  and  based 
entirely  on  my  own  personal  experience,  but 
they  will,  I  hope,  prove  of  some  benefit  for 
those  who  may  be  contemplating  a  sarmon- 
fishing  trip  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  terrain;  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  itself.  The  country 
surrounding  most  of  the  rivers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  much  wilder  and  rougher 
and  very  sparsely  populated,  whereas  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  country  is  more 
or  less  gently  rolling,  there  are  no  high 
mountains  and  necessarily  the  rivers  are  not 
as  precipitous — there  are  fewer  rapids  and 
the  current  likewise  is  less  swift.  There  is 
often  quite  a  population  along  the  salmon 
rivers  which  in  many  cases  flow  through 
hamlets,  and  many  of  the  Scotch  people  have 
built  their  homes  along  the  banks. 

Although  I  have  fished  some  small  Amer- 
ican rivers,  the  rivers  in  North  America  are, 
as  a  class,  much  wider  {Continued  on  page  $8) 


TWO  totally  dissimilar  expressions  of  the  enclosed  walled  garden. 
In  the  one  (above)  the  whole  picture  is  almost  pastoral,  in  tones  of 
restful  green,  dominated  by  the  Box  plants  which  so  thoroughly 
"belong"  in  the  gardens  of  the  South.    The  foliage  greens  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  the  pool  give  a  welcome  feeling  of  coolness.    This  is  the 
south   terrace   at   Cheekwood,   Harpeth   Hills,   Nashville,  Tennessee 
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At  Uplands,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  M.  Burden  at  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  a  similar  area 
is  gaily  bright  throughout  the  summer  with  a  spectacular  display  of  annuals.  Thou- 
sands of  Petunias  in  white  and  purple  tones  are  the  main  theme  of  the  beds.  Height 
relief  is  accomplished  by  standards  of  Heliotrope  and  Lantana — lavender-purple 
and  gold-red,  respectively.    Gaiety  of  color  here  contrasts  with  serenity  of  green 
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WHY  REASON  about  what  delights  us? 


RUBY  ROSS  WOOD 


uch  of  the  modern  is  good  for  us,  and  much  of  the  mod- 
ern is  bad  for  us.  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  can  honestly  receive  or 
reject  it  as  a  movement.  We  can  only  think  it  over  and  select 
what  we  like.  All  the  arguments  against  it  are  easily  answer- 
able, and  the  arguments  for  it  are  likewise  instructive.  It  will 
stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  taste."  Above,  dining  room  with  glass  mantel  in  residence 
of  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  decorated  by  Ruby  Ross  Wood 


PART  II 


THE  modernist  in  decoration  seems  to  have  no  old-fashioned  friends,  no 
casual  callers,  no  old  maid  aunts  who  like  to  sit  in  chairs.  Everyone  is  ex- 
pected to  sprawl.  Their  sofas  are  usually  divans,  made  only  for  lounging. 
Their  bulky  chairs  are  so  deep  that  your  feet  stick  out  in  front  of  you.  These 
chairs  are  too  heavy  to  move  around,  so  one  must  lounge  apart,  or  sit  on  the 
arm  of  a  lounger's  chair.  One  English  decorator  has  designed  a  chair  that  is 
advertised  to  seat  five  people — one  inside  and  four  on  the  cushioned  arms!  It 
is  as  monstrous  as  a  feather  bed.  This  may  be  all  very  well  for  studios  and 
smoking  rooms,  but  it  is  all  wrong  for  family  rooms. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  a  modern  drawing  room,  and  thought:  My  God, 
the  elephants  have  arrived!  Such  monstrous,  immovable  chairs  I  never  saw  be- 
fore, but  I  fear  I  shall  see  them  again.  A  big  chair  should  be  placed  as  a  large 
piece  of  furniture  is  placed — in  relation  to  its  immediate  background.  Two  big 
chairs,  placed  beside  a  fireplace,  lose  their  bulkiness  in  the  general  scheme, 
especially  if  low  tables  are  placed  beside  them  to  break  their  mass.  But  when  a 
huge  chair  is  dragged  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  anchored  there,  it 
is  just  a  lump.  To  see  six  of  these  detached  monsters  scattered  around  the  room 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  alarm.  I  immediately  began  planning  a  path  among  them. 

I  cannot  understand  why  good,  usual  upholstered  chairs  should  be  con- 
sidered antiquated.  Certainly  if  we  have  accomplished  anything  in  the  last  thirty 
years  it  is  excellent  upholstery.  We  have  hundreds  of  models  for  chairs  and 
sofas  that  cannot  easily  be  bettered.  I  wish  modern  designers  would  accept  them 
as  modern,  and  concentrate  on  other  furniture.  So  far  the  majority  of  modern 
furniture  is  so  bad  that  a  lot  of  concentration  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  ever 
to  accept  it.  Upholstered  furniture  is  as  modern  as  any  one  could  wish. 
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Lelen  Hughes  Dulany  designed  the  cylindrical  vase  in  copper  at  the  right.  Simple  in  design  yet 
graceful  in  character,  it  makes  an  ideal  container  for  flowers  for  the  mantelpiece  or  the  window 
sill.  Russel  Wright  has  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  with  his  modern  designs.  Using 
spun  copper  as  his  medium,  he  has  designed  the  round  vase  at  the  right  which  fairly  glows  and 
would  add  a  note  of  warmth  and  charm  to  any  ensemble.  The  floor  lamp,  simple  and  sturdy  in 
character,  and  the  occasional  table  with  a  wooden  top  and  legs  and  rim  of  copper  are  also  his 
designs.  The  table  is  well  balanced  and  practical  in  size.  The  table  lamp  in  fluted  copper — 
it  can  also  be  had  in  chromium — was  imported  by  Rena  Rosenthal.  The  lamp  shade — unusual 
in  texture — is  of  copper  frosted  linen  in  dull  tones  to  complement  the  copper,  which  produces  a 
delightful  glow  when  the  lamp  is  lighted.  The  vase  with  the  turnings  is  not  only  attractive  but, 
with  its  wide  mouth,  extremely  useful  for  holding  great  masses  of  flowers.  From  Rena  Rosenthal 


Designers  of  today  are  taking  keen 
delight  in  using  their  mediums  of 
metals  and  un-allied  materials  as  a 
painter  wields  his  brush  and  palette. 
No  mechanical  process  is  too  in- 
tricate; no  texture  too  bizarre  to  long 
escape  the  notice  of  these  modern 
innovators  of  designs  for  living. 
Accessories  to  living  are  losing  a 
patina  and  acquiring  a  highlight 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHROMIUM 


Modern  decor  has  found  many  and  novel  uses 
for  materials  that  heretofore  have  played  no 
part  in  the  decorative  scheme.  And  no  two 
materials  have  contributed  to  the  movement 
more  than  chromium  and  copper.  Delicate  in 
coloring  though  they  are,  these  two  materials 
have  added  just  the  right  touch  to  the  modern 
picture — and  designers,  sensing  this,  have 
labored  and  produced  a  variety  of  objects  as 
charming  as  they  are  original  and  useful.  For 
the  bride  of  today,  who  wants  her  home  to 
be  the  dernier  cri,  will  find  in  these  metals 
the  answer  to  her  problem.  At  the  top  of  the 
page — from  Rena  Rosenthal — is  illustrated  a 
bowl  intended  for  fruit  or  flowers'  in  chromium 
with  a  delicate  design  engraved  upon  it, 
that  would  make  a  delightful  centerpiece  for 
the  dining-room  table  or  simply  used  as  an 
ornament.  Helen  Hughes  Dulany  has  been 
doing  some  unusually  clever  designing  in 


the  modern  materials.  Chromium,  copper,  crystal,  brass — even 
wood  assume  new  and  fascinating  yet  utilitarian  shapes  under 
her  skilled  direction.  The  breakfast  tray  at  the  right,  of  wood 
with  stainless  steel  rack  and  legs,  is  warranted  to  start  the 
day  right  when  your  breakfast  comes  up  on  it,  and  for  use  in 
the  sick  room  it  should  be  invaluable  for  cheering  the  patient. 
Below,  for  old-fashioned  cocktails  comes  a  gay  set  of  chromium  con- 
tainers with  muddlers  of  the  same  material.  From  Chase  Brass  & 
Copper  Co.  The  compote  apd  accompanying  candlestick  have 
crystal  bases  and  chromium  tops.  From  W.  H.  Fenton.  Rena 
Rosenthal  imports  a  delightful  flower  container — shown  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  page — which  comes  in  either  chromium  or  copper.  The 
crystal  andirons  are  not  only  extremely  practical  but  distinctly  origi- 
nal and  ornamental  as  well.   Helen  Hughes  Dulany  designed  them 
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X i ie  dining  room  in  this  modern  apart- 
ment was  a  long  room  furnished  with  a 
heavy,  long  table  built  on  butcher-shop  lines. 
It  was  of  an  expensive,  blond-colored  wood. 
The  stiff,  repelling  chairs  were  of  the  same 
wood,  covered  with  white  leather.  No  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  was  admitted  except  one 
small  modern  picture  hanging  in  a  corner. 
The  net  effect  of  this  expensive  simplicity 
was  that  of  a  clinic  waiting  for  the  patient. 
A  funeral  parlor  would  have  offered  more 
interest,  to  say  the  least. 

These  careful,  empty  rooms  lack  elegance, 
personality,  humanity.  They  are  sometimes 
dignified  and  clear  looking,  sometimes  aus- 
tere in  their  pallor,  sometimes  vigorous  in 
their  use  of  some  one  color.  But  they  are 
intolerant.  They  will  permit  of  no  intima- 
cies, no  additions,  no  intrusions.  They  are  as 
set  as  wax-works.  They  refuse  to  welcome 
the  charming  personalia  which  give  rooms 
something  of  the  character  of  their  owners. 

In  large  houses  there  may  be  one  room 
where  such  experimental  taste  may  be  prac- 
tised. If  one  has  two  houses,  one  in  town 
and  one  in  the  country,  a  few  modern  rooms 
would  be  fun  to  invent.  But  if  one  has  only 
one  house,  and  not  too  many  rooms  in  that, 
it  is  dangerous  to  give  over  the  most  impor- 
tant room  to  experiment. 

There  is  a  fallacy  that  such  rooms  are  in- 
expensive. On  the  contrary,  they  are  terribly 
expensive,  if  well  done.  Given  unlimited 
money,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  to  work  out  an  original  room.  But 
my  few  essays  into  such  invention  have  been 
painfully  expensive.  Recently  I  planned  a 
glass  mantelpiece  for  one  of  my  clients.  It 
took  weeks  to  work  out  the  sizes  of  the 
various  members — the  glass  columns,  the  fac- 
ings, the  frame  around  the  fire-opening,  and 
the  frame  for  the  mirror  above.  I  refused  to 
use  a  mirror  backing  for  these  members.  It 
was  too  obvious,  and  has  been  too  much 
done.  Instead,  we  used  a  silver  leaf  backing, 
which  gives  the  mantel  a  sparkling  crystal 
look.  A  pair  of  white  plaster  masks  from 
Jean  Franck,  of  Paris,  shield  lights  on  the 
mantel  shelf.  The  room  in  which  the  mantel 
is  used  is  not  modern,  otherwise.  It  relies  on 
white  walls,  yellow  hangings,  a  few  large, 
pale  Chinese  paintings,  a  black  cabinet  in- 
laid with  ivory,  and  perfectly  conventional 
furniture  for  its  completion.  The  glass 
mantel  and  over-mantel  are  only  recalled  in 
the  large,  plain  glass  wall  lights  and  a  few 
vast  glass  bowls  for  flowers. 
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vJlass  furniture  is  new  to  us,  but  it  is  not 
new  in  history.  King  Solomon  had  made  a 
glass  floor  on  which  to  receive  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  I've  heard  of  glass  beds  with  green 
velvet  mattresses  in  India  and  of  sedan  chairs 
of  rock  crystal  in  Spain.  Today  we  welcome 
glass  forms  in  new  uses,  console  tables  of 


glass  with  legs  made  up  of  sections  of  glass 
originally  intended  for  chandelier  shafts,  en- 
graved glass  frames  for  pictures  and  mirrors, 
because  they  are  gay  and  refreshing,  and 
somehow  do  not  seem  unnatural  to  our  eyes. 
I  think  what  we  object  to  in  such  things  is  a 
labored  look.  If  we  wonder  why  a  thing 
was  done,  we  reject  it.  If  we  find  a  new 
thing  delightful,  and  wonder  why  no  one 
thought  of  it  before,  we  accept  it  gladly.  In 
an  otherwise  conventional  Palm  Beach  liv- 
ing room  we  recently  placed  a  pair  of  mir- 
ror consoles  beneath  a  pair  of  mirror  lined 
niches.  These  mirror  masses  at  one  end  of 
a  gay  room  are  perfectly  delightful  and  seem 
very  much  at  home. 

Modern  lighting  is  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 
Most  conventional  rooms  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  light- 
ing. If  those  ugly,  utilitarian  picture  lights 
could  be  abolished  and  fine  paintings  be 
lighted  from  concealed  sources,  that  would 
be  enough  to  content  us  for  a  long  time. 
This  form  of  lighting  unfortunately  costs 
almost  as  much  as  the  painting  itself.  If  one 
cannot  afford  concealed  lighting,  better  to 
look  at  paintings  in  lamp  and  candle  light. 
After  all,  that  is  the  way  they  were  lighted 
when  they  were  painted.  I  would  not  do 
away  with  good  reading  lamps,  no  matter 
how  adequately  a  room  might  be  lighted  in- 
directly, for  lamplight  is  intimate,  inviting. 
We  like  to  draw  up  chairs  to  lamps,  for  read- 
ing. Chandeliers  and  wall  lights  are  beautiful 
and  architectural,  and  necessary  in  rooms  of 
any  architectural  pretensions. 
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J  Ixcept  in  bathrooms  and  such  utilitarian 

places,  mirrors  should  be  treated  as  precious 
objects.  If  there  is  anything  more  beautiful 
than  dim  old  mirror  glass  framed  in  tar- 
nished gilt,  or  in  engraved  moldings  of  itself, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Mirroring  is  cheap, 
but  its  use  should  not  be  cheapened,  or  our 
eyes  will  be  blinded  to  its  real  beauty.  The 
recent  vogue  for  mirroring  everything  is  dis- 
tressing. Since  the  timid  decorators  who  wet 
one  foot  in  the  stream  of  modernism  dis- 
covered mirrors  we  have  had  a  plague  of 
them.  I  have  always  liked  mirrors,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  welcome  this  epidemic.  I 
like  a  lot  of  mirrors  in  a  city  house,  where 
they  bring  an  illusion  of  sunlight  and  space 
and  sparkle,  but  mirrors  cut  up  into  valance 
boards  and  tie  backs,  vases  and  jardinieres, 
table  tops  and  picture  frames,  boxes  and  ash 
trays,  and  heaven  knows  what,  are  too 
much.  I  actually  saw  one  room  with  a  mir- 
rored ceiling,  which  gave  one  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  contemplating  chairs  and  tables 
upside  down.  It  made  me  very  nervous.  I 
wonder  if  the  owner  actually  enjoyed  this 
fantastic  ceiling  decoration? 

Another  distressing  vogue — to  me  at  least 
— is  the  modern  use  of  white.  Those  of  us 
who  collected  old  white  things  for  years, 
and  sought  vainly  for  new  white  things  to 
go  with  them,  are  now  surfeited  with  white. 
Strange  that  this  white  vogue  should  have 
come  to  its  height  during  the  worst  depres- 
sion in  history.  Never  was  there  a  more 
expensive  taste,  cheap  to  acquire,  ruinous  to 
keep  up.  White  carpets  have  to  be  cleaned 
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constantly,  and  several  sets  of  chair  covers 
are  necessary  if  chairs  are  to  look  fresh.  Old 
white  is  beautiful,  dirty  white  is  unpardon- 
able. I  recall  vividly  an  enchanting  room  in 
an  Italian  palazzo,  a  great  room  of  soft,  un- 
remembered  color,  where  white  tubs  filled 
with  white  azleas  stood  around,  and  all  the 
big  easy  chairs  were  covered  with  white  linen 
damask.  There  was  no  further  repetition  or 
over  emphasis  of  white,  but  I  consider  it  the 
best  white  room  I  ever  saw. 

I_3uring  a  previous  generation  rooms  were 
known  as  the  Blue  Room  or  the  Yellow 
Room  or  the  Black  Room,  or  some  other 
color,  but  they  were  not  persistently  blue  or 
yellow  or  black.  Usually  the  window  hang- 
ings or  furniture  coverings  gave  the  room 
its  color  name.  There  was  no  slavish  repeti- 
tion of  one  color,  and  so  the  chosen  color 
was  strikingly  important  against  its  suave, 
soft  background.  Now  we  make  a  one-color 
room  so  completely  one  color  that  it  be- 
comes boring  in  its  lack  of  contrast. 

A  room  of  many  tones  of  beige,  cream, 
and  white  will  offer  a  delightful  play  of 
color  values,  and  will  welcome  color  masses 
of  flowers.  Great  bowls  of  purple  petunias, 
orange  marigolds,  or  magenta  phlox  will 
take  their  place  superbly  against  a  pale  back- 
ground. Any  flower  mass  will  make  the 
room  a  new  place,  for  the  duration  of  the 
bouquet.  Large  jars  or  green  leaves  will 
take  on  architectural  dignity. 

Yet,  many  decorators  refuse  to  use  real 
flowers  in  their  rooms.  Real  flowers  are  too 
old-fashioned  for  them.  Mother  Nature 
doesn't  provide  enough  flowers  of  the  proper 
pattern,  so  they  seek  strange  forms  and 
stranger  materials,  and  make  flowers  of 
copper  and  tin  and  celluloid  and  glass  in 
shapes  to  their  liking.  They  will  admit  no 
real  flowers  except  crisply  drawn  lilies,  tulips, 
and  such.  Cactus  and  rubber  trees  and  fu- 
neral palms  are  admitted,  but  a  geranium  with 
its  sweet  scalloped  leaves  and  its  clusters  of 
blossoms  they  believe  to  have  been  designed 
by  Queen  Victoria  herself.  An  old  Chelsea 
vase  of  mixed  garden  flowers  would  be  un- 
speakable, and  a  Lowestoft  bowl  of  mixed 
flowers  pretentious.  Roses  are  too  effeminate, 
and  were  probably  the  sentimental  work  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

^^\^at  is  to  come  from  all  this  so-called 
functional  simplicity?  We  are  creatures  of 
change,  and  our  reaction  from  all  these  la- 
borious straight  lines  will  probably  be  an 
orgy  of  Rococo.  Already  the  Chinese  taste 
is  very  much  in  evidence,  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale furniture,  and  Chinese  taste  as  derived 
from  Venice  and  Vienna,  Paris  and  Munich. 
It  will  be  a  short  and  expensive  step  to  the 
Rococo  ornament  of  the  Nymphenburg 
Palace,  with  its  blue  and  silver  fantasies.  The 
vagaries  of  mad  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  will  be 
studied.  Queen  Victoria's  flowery  taste  is 
already  upon  us,  among  the  few.  All  these 
things  will  bring  about  curves,  and  curves  are 
expensive.  So  perhaps  our  next  taste  will 
be  more  lasting,  because  it  will  not  be  too 
easily  imitated.  Let  us  hope  so. 


■ 
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ponv  plunged  earthward;  the  whistle  shrilled,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  papers  confirmed  a  rumor  which 
had  already  gone  its  rounds:  "Tommy  Hitchcock  will  not 
play  in  East-West  series." 

To  many  who  read  it,  the  announcement  caused  no 
more  than  a  natural  twinge  of  regret  at  the  misfortune 
of  a  master-sportsman,  hut  to  others  the  news  must  have 
carried  a  wider  significance.  One  swallow,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, does  not  make  a  spring,  but  that  is  not  true  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  sport.  One  man,  one  dominant  cham- 
pion can  make  a  game.  He  can  popularize  it,  can  hoist 
it  out  of  obscurity  and  bankruptcy,  can  set  it  to  fluttering 
pulses  and  soaring  through  headlines.  Thus  a  mere  list 
of  names  tells  the  history  of  several  sports  during  the 
post-war  period:  Babe  Ruth  .  .  . 
Jack  Dempscy  .  .  .  Bobby  Jones 
.  .  .  Bill  Tilden  .  .  .  and  so  forth. 

What  each  of  these  men  has 
been  to  his  respective  game,  so 
Tommy  Hitchcock  has  been  to 
polo.  Like  these  he  entered  into 
competition  as  a  flaming  youth 
and  stayed  on  to  become  a  na- 
tional institution.  Like  these  he 
made  his  name  synonymous  with 
the  game  he  played.  Like  these 
he  shared  the  stage  with  many 
other  stars,  but  made  them  (in 
the  public  mind  at  least)  only  a 
supporting  cast  to  his  genius.  And 
finally  like  other  true  champions 
he  possessed  not  only  a  superla- 
tive ability,  but  an  extra  touch  of 
that  priceless,  highly  desirable  but 
indefinable  thing  called  color. 

It  is  no  jumping  at  mournful 
conclusions  to  use  the  past  tense 
in  referring  to  Tommy  Hitch- 
cock, the  champion.  Ere  these 
lines  are  in  print  he  will— let  it  be 
hoped— be  in  the  saddle  again  and 
beating  his  own  marching  song  to 
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the  tune  of  his  swishing  mallet.  Nevertheless 
that  news  last  summer  was  not  without  sig- 
nificance and  neither  is  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  National  Committee  reduced  his  handi- 
cap from  ten  goals  to  nine.  No  player  is 
rated  above  him,  but  two  are  officially  ranked 
as  his  equals,  and  this  in  itself  tells  the  story. 
Time  was  when  Tommy  Hitchcock  had  no 
peers.  If  he  has  them  now  it  is  less  because 
they  have  risen  to  his  heights,  than  that  he, 
weighted  by  injury  and  advancing  years,  has 
—slightly  but  indisputably — slipped. 

The  situation  poses  at  once  a  crisis  and  a 
challenge.  The  passing  from  lone-stardom 
of  such  a  champion  means  also  the  passing 
of  the  epoch  which  he  dominated.  Either 
there  must  rise  some  successor  worthy  to  fill 
his  place,  or  else  the  game  will  lose  all  it  has 
gained  by  his  presence.  Polo  is  no  exception 
to  the  natural  cycle  of  sports.  Twice  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  it  has  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  obscurity  on  the  wave  of  a  young 
star's  popularity  and  appeal.  Back  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  game  was  little  known, 
save  a  trifle  scornfully   as   something  of 


His  brilliant  but  unorthodox  charges  into  the 
fray,  his  magnificent  sweeps  of  the  field,  revo- 
lutionized what  had  been  a  polite  and  rather 
cut-and-dried  game.  Britain  hailed  him; 
America  woke  at  the  echoes  and  laid  claim 
to  an  unsung  hero. 

Polo  fell  upon  evil  days  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  World  War.  Being 
largely  an  international  sport,  an  aristocratic 
even  a  regal  one,  it  suffered  more  severely 
than  did  others.  Indeed,  it  might  have  van- 


On  opposite  page:  Three  promising  prospects  and  an  old  master  are 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  page,  John  Milburn,  J.  Averill  Clark,  Jr.,  Devereux 
Milburn,  Jr.,  and  Devereux  Milburn.  Is  the  future  champion  among 
them  or  among  the  other  sportsmen  lined  up  on  these  two  pages? 
Starting  on  the  opposite  page  and  reading  from  left  to  right  they 
are:  Coolidge  Chapin,  Charles  Von  Stade,  Henry  Gerry,  Townsend 
Winmill,  Joseph  Peter  Grace,  Jr.,  Allen  Corey,  Jr.,  Julian  Peabody,  Jr. 


foreign  extraction.  Then  in  1909  four  gentle- 
men journeyed  to  England  and  on  Hurling- 
ham's  historic  field  lifted  the  Westchester 
Cup.  That  alone  would  have  been  of  small 
moment,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  who  wore  on  his  shirt 
the  figure  4.  The  British  sportsmen  had 
never  seen  anyone  play  the  Back  position  as 
Devereux  Milburn  played  it  in  that  series. 


ished  indefinitely  from  public  notice  were  it 
not  for  another  glittering  figure  which  in 
1921  appeared  upon  that  same  Hurlingham 
field.  Tommy  Hitchcock,  at  twenty-one, 
found  the  revolutionized  game  to  his  liking. 
He  was  a  leaping  flame  between  the  side- 
boards. His  zooming  drives,  his  acrobatic 
horsemanship,  his  unstemmed  tide  of  aggres- 
siveness— it  all  fairly  lifted  the  spectators  out 
of  their  seats.  A  splendid  war-record  and  a 
family  name  which  spoke  for  itself  among 
sportsmen  added  glamor  to  the  performance, 
and  he  soon  proved  in  various  tournaments 
that  the  latter  was  no  accident.  To  hundreds 
who  saw  him  play,  to  thousands  who  never 
will,  the  name  and  the  game  became  in- 
separable— never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  during  the  Hitchcock  heyday — and 
because  of  it — that  polo  made  its  first  bid  for 
national  notice.  Colleges,  even  prep  schools, 
boasted  teams.  The  War  Department,  quick 
to  sense  an  opportunity,  began  using  it  as  a 
bait  to  lure  athletic  horsemen  into  the  service 
and  reserve  corps.  Local  clubs  sprang  up  in 
places  where  the  game  had  scarcely  been 
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heard  of,  much  less  actually  played,  and, 
until  the  well-known  Depression,  gate-money 
took  a  huge  burden  off  the  budgets. 

The  era  of  expansion  opened  up  two 
hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  raw  material, 
.md  in  so  doing  featured  a  dramatic  clash  of 
civilizations.  From  the  West  came  brawny, 
picturesque  cowboys  who  stood  out  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  Eastern  collegians.  About 
this  time,  too,  there  loomed  a  chance  for  new 
talent.  In  the  late  1920's  a  handful  of  veteran 
internationalists — Webb,  Stoddard,  Milburn, 
Stevenson — -were  beginning  to  confess  their 
age,  and  rivalry  waxed  hot  for  the  vacated 
places.  Out  of  the  West  rode  such  redoubt- 
ables  as  Elmer  J.  Boeseke,  Rube  Williams, 
Cecil  Smith  to  match  wares  against  the  two 
outstanding  collegians  of  the  time:  Yale's 
Winston  Guest  and  Princeton's  Arthur  Bor- 
den. Soon  came  others,  colorfully  represent- 
ing their  background,  and  wherever  they 
met — whether  as  opponents  or  team-mates — 
the  fur  was  sure  to  fly. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  1933,  though, 
did  polo  come  (Continued  on  page  77) 


Modern  Decor  in  St.  Louis 


M  ^^^^^^^^^^  ted  by  Helen 

ln  the  dining  toom 


The  two  views  in  the  hallway 
and  the  dining  room  in  the 
residence  of  Eugene  A.  Freund, 
Esq.,  show  an  interesting  treat- 
ment of  contrasts.  Color,  texture, 
and  form  have  been  played 
one  against  the  other  to  pro- 
vide freshness  for  the  whole. 
Photographs  are  by  P.  R.  Papin 


The  Mystical  Dolomites 
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ro.m  a  standpoint  of  color  the  vast  spires, 
towers  and  minarets  of  the  Dolomites  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  but  here  the  likeness  ends,  for 
these  great  shining  teeth  of  northern  Italy 
owe  their  charm  to  their  warm  contrasting 
valleys,  where  snow-white  villages  cluster  in 
the  friendliest  greenery  the  eye  can  picture. 
It  is  almost  as  if  they  said,  "Look,  wild, 
rugged,  and  ruthless  as  we  are,  see  how  peo- 
ple hug  our  slopes  and  nestle  their  little 
homes  beneath  our  protecting  fangs.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  lovable  about  us." 

Yes,  the  Dolomites  are  very  fierce  and 
mighty,  even  forbidding  in  their  isolated 
grandeur,  but  you  see  them  in  such  luxuri- 
ous comfort  and  from  such  charming  van- 
tage points,  that  it  is  almost  like  admiring 
a  gorgeous  lion  safely  caged  behind  strong 
iron  bars. 

The  erosive  action  of  the  ages  has  lent 
strange  shapes  to  the  Dolomites,  has  left 
them  with  weird  cyclopean  fingers  reaching 
for  the  stars,  colossal  ruined  towers  and  end- 
less high  ridges  furrowed  by  sunless  water- 
ways. In  the  daytime  they  are  soberly  dressed 
in  grays,  yellows,  and  pinks  of  subdued  hues, 
but  when  the  night  approaches  these  jades  of 
the  north  awake  to  flaunt  their  gaudy  finery. 
Reds,  lustrous  and  vivid,  dye  peaks  and  bar- 
ricades, changing  minute  by  minute  and, 
even  long  after  the  sun  has  set,  some  giant 
pinnacle  will  turn  to  crimson  as  though  dis- 
covered by  a  mysterious  searchlight. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  come  upon  the  Dolo- 
mites as  you  do,  in  a  comfortable  motor  car 
upon  a  road  as  smooth  as  a  taut  ribbon,  in- 
vading their  privacy  and  isolation.  You  feel 
that  you  should  have  traveled  far  on  weary 
limbs  finally  to  climb  the  last  barrier  ridge 
and,  resting  on  your  staff  with  shaded  eye, 
acclaim  this  glorious  discovery.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  ease  with  which  you  may  enter  this 
garden  of  the  Gods,  comparatively  few  trav- 
elers have  so  far  ventured  from  the  well- 
worn  lanes.  There  is  still  a  feeling  that  here 
lies  an  unexploited  scene — that  you  are  peep- 
ing behind  a  curtain  which  has  not  yet  risen 
to  a  world  audience. 

From  countless  ways  to  tour  the  Dolo- 
mites, experience  suggests  the  route  by  way 
of  Milan — Gardone  (Lake  Garda)  and 
Trento — a  grand  and  perfect  parkway — for 


A  weirdly  beautiful  little  lake  is  aptly  named  Lake 
Caressa,  surrounded  with  dark  upstanding  spruces 
and  hemlocks,  above  which  tower  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Dolomites,  mirrored  in  the  green  cf  the  water 


what  can  be  more  satisfying  than  a  velvet 
smooth  road  winding  upward  through  rug- 
ged country,  with  the  unattainable  ranges 
coming  nearer  with  every  mile?  At  Merano, 
on  the  northerly  edge  of  the  Dolomites, 
you'll  pause  for  rest  and  recreation.  From 
here  you  will  make  many  a  tour,  for  it  will 
be  your  headquarters  and  a  very  delightful 
base  for  every  sight-seeing  expedition. 

Merano  is  almost  tropical  in  the  summer, 
were  it  not  for  the  cooling  breezes  wafted 
down  from  the  still  distant  Dolomites.  In 
winter  it  becomes  a  crisp  and  sparkling 


snow-sketched  valley  and  in  the  autumn 
comes  the  greatest  harvest  of  the  grapes. 
There  is  what  is  known  as  the  Grape  Cure 
which  lasts  for  fifteen  days  and  is  in  reality 
an  orgy  of  grape  eating.  Such  monstrous 
grapes  as  you  have  never  seen  or  tasted.  You 
eat  nothing  but  grapes  and  still  more  grapes 
for  the  appointed  period.  And  if  this  does 
not  cure  your  every  ill  it  will  certainly  cure  or 
at  least  curb  your  mad  desire  for  the  most 
delicious  fruit  of  the  vines.  After  this  delight- 
ful indulgence  you  may  turn  your  admira- 
tion to  the  soul-satisfying  Dolomite  heights. 


Mother  Nature's  fortresses  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  admired 
and  sought  after,  for  nearly  forty  man-made  castles  stand  within 
easy  distance  of  Merano,  some  in  splendid  repair  and  others  gaunt 
with  ruin.  Best  known  of  all  is  the  "Castle  Tyrol"  which  stands 
guard  over  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  all  Europe.  Its  last  ruling 
owner  was  known  as  the  "Ugly  Duchess"  and  the  few  existing 
portraits  would  make  you  believe  that  here  was  a  human  being 
transformed  by  magic  into  the  very  likeness  of  a  Dolomite  crag. 
Still  might  you  envy  her  the  atmosphere  of  peace,  beauty,  and  con- 
tentment by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

One  bright  morning  you  bid  adieu  to  this  valley  home  of  yours 
and  take  the  famous  Great  Dolomite  Road,  turning  eastward  from 
Bolzano,  in  order  really  to  see  and  study  the  Dolomites  and  to 
forget  for  a  time  the  soft,  wide  expanse  of  the  grape  and 
castle  country.  No  mountain  road  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  this  for  sheer  grandeur  and,  above  all,  variety. 
Built  originally  by  the  Austrians  as  a  Military  Road,  it  be- 
came of  the  greatest  strategic  importance  in  the  World 
War,  and  when  gained  and  held  by  Italy,  became  the 
"main  street"  of  this  new  Italian  territory.  It  has  been  con- 
stantly improved  and  graded  until  it  provides  an  effortless 
driving  surface  swinging,  dipping,  and  rising  in  wide 
circles.  Joining  Bolzano  with  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  and  to- 
gether with  the  Civezzano-Molina  di  Fiemme  branch,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  soon  it  will  connect  Cortina 
directly  with  Trent. 

Strange,  radiant  peaks  begin  to  notch  out  the  sky  as  the 
road  continues  to  rise  and  all  the  geological  conjecture  as 
to  whether  the  Dolomites  are  in  reality  volcanic  or  are  of 
coral  formation  gives  place  to  unquestioning  wonder  and 
admiration  of  their  infinite  beauty.  Their  composition — 
whatever  it  may  be — lends  itself  to  constant  and  innumer- 
able changes  of  light  and  color  as  the  sun  glances  off  each 
varied  surface.  All  the  pastel  shades  are  there — gray,  blue, 
sea-green,  lavender,  purple,  and  rose.  Towards  sunset  ap- 
pears a  golden  bronze  hue,  to  be  followed  by  the  riot  of 
crimsons,  in  which  attire  the  great  Dolomites  dramatically 
meet  the  final  cloak  of  night. 

Some  of  the  Dolomites  reach  11,000  feet  in  height, 
mostly  clean-cut  and  sharp  in  outline,  like  spear  points  in 
battle  array.  Beyond  their  lowest  slopes  they  are  bare  of 
vegetation,  but  here  and  there  the  summits  are  spangled 
with  snow.  In  their  presence  there  is  strangely  absent  that 
form  of  mental  depression  so  often  felt  in  the  high  Alps, 
for  here  there  is  an  uplift  in  the  air  which  sends  your  spirits 
soaring  as  if  on  wings. 

Of  course  you  must  stop  off  at  Lake  Caressa,  which  lies 
close  to  the  Great  Dolomite  Road.  This  weirdly  beautiful 
little  lake  is  surrounded  with  dark  upstanding  spruces  and 


hemlocks  and  you  have  only  to  gaze  into  its  emerald  depths  to  see 
again  the  sharp  Dolomite  peaks — this  time  they  are  pointing  down- 
wards and  seemingly  almost  near  enough  to  touch. 

So  onward  over  three  high  passes  to  Cortina,  set  in  the  wildest 
valley  of  the  Dolomites  and  surrounded  by  glittering  peaks.  To 
the  east  Monte  Cristallo  rises  10,695  teet5  to  tne  south,  Sorapis 
(10,591  feet);  to  the  west,  Monte  Pelmo  (10,354  feet);  and  to  the 
north,  Monte  Tofano  (10,630  feet)— stars  in  the  diadem  of  this 
justly  named  "Queen  of  the  Dolomites." 

To  describe  in  detail  this  mountain  region  which  stretches  some 
seventy  miles  east  and  west,  and  another  sixty  miles  north  and  south 
would  be  almost  as  laborious  as  to  survey  every  canyon  and  valley, 
and  not  one  half  so  delightful  as  to  actually  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Near  Merano  on  the  northerly  edge 
of  the  Dolomites  are  situated  some 
thirty-eight  castles.  Best  known  of 
them  was  "Castle  Tyrol,"  the  home 
of  "The  Ugly  Duchess,"  who  was  as 
ugly  as  the  vast  valley  over  which 
the  castle  stands  guard  is  beautiful 

The  composition  of  the  rugged  peaks 
of  the  Dolomites  lends  itself  to  con- 
stant and  innumerable  changes  of 
color  during  the  day,  affording  the 
observer  an  ever  changing  pano- 
rama of  beauty  as  the  lights  and 
shadows  play  about  the  lofty  peaks 
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Bringing  Mohammed  to  the  mountain 


The  pitiless  glare  of  publicity  may  beat 
down  upon  the  public  life  of  the  French 
citizen.  His  business  may  be  officially  in- 
vestigated, but  to  the  Frenchman  his  home  is 
sacred  and  inviolate.  In  many  cases  his  house 
generally  abutts  right  on  the  street  but  if  it 
does  he  is  careful  to  surround  it  with  four 
high  walls  in  the  center  of  which,  secure 
and  away  from  prying  eyes,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily take  their  ease — which,  of  course,  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  may  be  that  this  avoidance  of 


publicity  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  but 
few  people  realize  to  what  extent  the  gra- 
cious art  of  country  living  has  been,  and  is  to- 
day, developed  in  France.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
sider that  in  England  country  living  finds  its 
fullest  expression,  but  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  this  and  hand  the  palm  to  France. 

To  be  sure,  the  chateaux  of  France  are 
an  old  story.  Versailles,  Chambord,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  Rambouillet,  Amboise — here  are 
names  and  places  known  and  familiar  to 


JOHN  JAY  IDE 


Two  of  the  chateaux  which  will  be 
opened  to  visitors  and  tourists  are  (at  the 
left) — the  moated  chateau  of  La  Morte 
belonging  to  M.  Francois  Darblay  not 
far  from  Tours  and,  above,  Carrouges, 
near  Bagnolles-de-l'Orne,  the  property 
of  Le  Comte  le  Veneru  de  Tillieres 


§K9ff        generations  of  Americans.  No 

Pr^3&j  "grand  tour"  in  France  fails  to  in- 
"-tjHK  elude  these  famous  and  historic 
im^B  spots.  But  these  are  the  great — 
Im^H  and  for  the  large  part — state- 
HlSB  owned  chateaux  which  have  defi- 
RBE?  nitely  become  museums. 
mBfl  But  how  many  people  realize 

the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  smaller — and  some  not  so  small 
■  V-  at  that — chateaux  and  residences 
that  are  equally  as  interesting  as 
the  larger  and  better  known  ones, 
but  being  privately  owned  are,  or 
rather  have  been  up  until  now, 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  vision  and 
energy  of  a  Frenchman,  for  the 
first  time  many  of  the  lovely 
smaller  chateaux  and  historic 
houses  can  be  seen  by  the  general  public. 

Some  two  years  ago  Dr.  J.  Carvallo  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  banding  together  a  group 
of  property  owners  whose  houses  were  either 
architecturally  or  historically,  or  both,  inter- 
esting, with  a  view  not  only  to  seeing  that 
these  houses  were  kept  from  falling  into  ruin 
but  for  a  small  fee  be  thrown  open  to  the 
general  public  at  stated  times.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  "La  Demeure  Historique" 
which  has  already  done  much  to  achieve  its 
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The  great  brick  and  stone  chateau  of 
Marcilly-sur-Meaulne,  near  Tours,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  belongs 
to  the  Baron  de  Champchevrier  who  has 
consented  to  open  the  edifice  to  visitors 


object  as  well  as  interesting  the  State  in  the 
vital  restoration  work  that  is  now  going  on. 

But  the  Society's  work  goes  farther  than 
merely  throwing  open  the  houses  to  casual 
visitors.  Theirs  was  the  problem  of  bringing 
Mohammed  to  the  mountain.  Of  no  use 
making  the  chateaux  available  for  visitors  if 
no  visitors  arrived,  so  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Carvallo  and  his  associates  set  to  and  organ- 
ized excursions  to  the  various  regions  of 
France.  The  district  that  draws  the  greater 
number  of  visitors  is  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris — the  focal  point  of  every  jour- 
ney to  France.  And  within  striking  distance 
of  the  capital  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  places  in  France — a  fact  that  the 
general  public  had  been  utterly  unaware  of 
up  until  the  present  time. 

To  Americans  La  Grange-Bleneau  (near 
Rozoy-en-Brie)  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  it 
was  the  home  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
The  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  its  present  owner, 
possesses  many  relics  of  his  distinguished 
ancestor.  In  the  district  around  the  capital  is 
Champs,  a  superb  Louis  XV  mansion  which 
has  just  been  donated  to  the  State  by  its 
owner,  Monsieur  C.  d'Anvers,  to 
complement  Rambouillet  as  a  coun- 
try home  for  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Then  there  is  Grosbois 
— the  former  home  of  Napoleon's 
Marshal  Berthier  whose  owner,  the 
Princess  de  la  Tour-d'Auvergne, 
knows  America  thoroughly  and  al- 
ways extends  a  gracious  welcome 
to  its  citizens.  Courances,  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  dates  from  the  time 
of  Henry  IV  and  is  famous  for  its 
system  of  canals  and  fountains  in 
its  lovely  gardens.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  spent  many  happy  hours 


here  as  a  boy,  as  the  late  Marquis  de  Ganay, 
its  former  owner,  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
King  of  England.  There  are  many  other  in- 
teresting places  around  the  capital  and  a  list 
of  these  with  the  other  estates  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  France  well  worth  visiting  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Going  farther  afield  than  Paris,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire  contains 
many  famous  and  historic  old  houses.  Anet, 
built  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Maintenon, 
once  owned  by  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV7,  is  now 
the  home  of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  the  Presi- 
dent of  "La  Demeure  Historique." 


Touraine  is  of  course  famous  for  its  great 
chateaux — most  of  which  are  state  owned 
and  have  long  been  open  to  the  public  as 
museums,  but  there  are  many  smaller,  if 
equally  charming,  ones  only  now  made  avail- 
able through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Carvallo's 
Society.  Just  outside  of  the  City  of  Tours  lies 
the  charming  brick  and  stone  manoir  of 
Plessis-les-Tours,  where  Louis  XI  died  in 
1483.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  the 
building  has  been  purchased  by  the  city  and 
after  essential  restoration  has  been  completed 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  various  castles,  manor-houses,  and 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  Renais- 
sance chateaux  of  France  is  Villandry, 
the  home  of  Dr.  J.  Carvallo,  the  head 
of  "La  Demeure  Historique,"  through 
whose  efforts  the  smaller  chateaux  are 
being  thrown  open  to  visitors.  Built  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I,  it  boasts  a  unique 
terraced  garden  which  is  seen  at  the  left 


farms  around  Tours  can  be 
visited  by  means  of  several 
circuits.  If  we  take  first  the 
circuit  to  the  northeast  we 
quickly  reach  the  remark- 
able farm  of  Parcay-Meslay 
comprising  several  12th  cen- 
tury structures  once  part  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Marmoutier.  Farther  on  lie 
Valmer,  built  in  the  15th 
century  by  Jacques  Binet, 
the  Governor  of  Tours,  but  ^^**-"t- 
altered  under  Louis  XIII; 
La  Cote,  a  "pavilion  de  chasse"  of  the  period 
of  Henry  II  built  by  Marc  de  la  Rue,  the 
Mayor  of  Tours,  dominating  the  valley  of 
the  Brienne;  and  Jallanges  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  and  admirably  main- 
tained by  its  present  owners. 

Another  circuit  extending  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Tours  includes  the  charming 
Louis  XIII  Chateaux  de  Launay,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  Transformed  into  a  farm 
with  the  chapel  now  a  stable,  "La  Demeure 
Historique"  hopes  to  save  it  from  utter  ruin. 


The  imposing  moated  Chateau  de  la  Motie 
is  of  feudal  origin  and  the  four  great  t^ih 
century  towers  are  still  standing.  The  two 
wings  date  from  the  [6th  century;  two  other 
wings  were  demolished  in  the  19th  centurv 
to  open  the  courtyard.  The  rooms,  remod- 
eled in  the  18th  century,  contain  some 
splendid  Aubusson  tapestries  and  Beauvais 
covered  furniture. 

Farther  on  is  Marcilly-sur-Mcaulne,  the 
home  ol  the  Baron  de  Champchevrier,  the 
President  of  the  Touraine  section  of  "La 


Demeure  Historique."  This 
great  brick  and  stone  struc- 
ture dates  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II  and  has  the  broken 
plan  and  high  roofs  charac- 
teristic of  that  period.  Near 
by  is  the  Chateau  of  Champ- 
chevrier originally  a  fortress 
grouped  about  a  six-story 
donjon  long  since  demol- 
ished. The  present  aspect  is 
due  to  alterations  made  in 
the  17th  century  including  a 
garden  parterre  in  the  Le 
Notre  manner.  The  salons  are  fitted  with 
Gobelin  tapestries  and  the  bedrooms  have 
silk-covered  walls,  one  of  the  family  activities 
having  been  silkworm  raising. 

Villandry,  the  home  of  Dr.  Carvallo  him- 
self, the  head  of  "La  Demeure  Historique," 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  Renaissance  cha- 
teaux of  France,  comparable  to  Chenonceaux 
and  Azay-le-Rideau.  It  was  built  by  Jean  le 
Breton,  Secretary  of  State  of  Francis  1  in 
150}  on  the  foundations  of  the  fortress  in 
which  was  signed        (Continued  on  page  72) 


Valmer,  the  residence  of  Comte  de  Saint  Venent,  was  built  in  the  15th  century  by  Jacques  Binet,  Governor  of  Tours.  Below,  at  the  left,  is  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  an  architectural  gem  where  Louis  XI  died  in  1483.  The  drawbridge  across  the  moat  (lower  right)  of  the  Chateau  de  La  Repas,  near 
Bagnolles-de-l'Orne,  still  functions.    Dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  it  is  an  interesting  compromise  between  a  fortified  castle  and  a  country  house 


Country  Life 


When  a  tire  bursts,  this  can 

save  your  lives! 

So  put  LIFEGUARD  TUBES  in  the  tires  on  your  family  car 


You  see  illustrated  here  a 
cross-section  of  a  new  kind 
of  inner  tube  for  automo- 
bile tires. 

It  has  two  air  chambers, 
one  inside  the  other,  with  a 
tiny  vent  between. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this 
special  tube  is  to  give  you 
that  vital  interval  of 
time  after  a  blowout 
that  you  need  to  bring  your 
speeding  car  to  a  safe  stop 
under  control. 

It  does  that  when  a  tire 
bursts  by  retaining  a  quan- 
tity of  air  under  slow  re- 
lease in  the  inner  chamber,  so  that 
the  "let-down"  effect  is  somewhat 


A  How  Life  Guard 

Tube  looks  insirfe  the 
tire  when  fully  inflated 


B  When  tire  blows  out, 
air  escapes  immediately 
from  outer  tube  chamber 
—  but  tire  rides  on  air 
left  in  two-ply  fabric  re- 
inforced inner  chamber. 
This  reserve  air  whistles 
slowly  out  of  vent  hole, 
which  enables  car  to  stop 
safely 


like  that  of  a  slow  leak. 

We  call  this  safety  tube 
the  "Life  Guard,"  and 
hundreds  of  tests— in  which 
1300  different  constructions 
were  developed — show  it  to 
be  accurately  named. 

We  have  spiked,  slashed, 
exploded  thousands  of  tires 
in  these  tests,  on  cars  speed- 
ing at  50,  60,  70  miles  an 
hour  and  better. 

In  not  one  instance  has  the 
LIFEGUARD  failed  to  en- 
able the  driver  to  avoid 
swerve  and  swing  in  that 
critical  instant  after  a  blow- 
out when  life  or  death  hangs  by  a 
hair. 


THE    GREATEST  NAME 


In  every  instance  it  has  given  the 
driver  that  precious  time  he  needed 
to  get  his  swift-moving  car  under 
control  and  slowed  down  to  a  safe 
straight-line  stop. 

Life  Guard  tubes  are  neither 
cheap  to  build  nor  cheap  to  buy. 

Their  mission  is  not  to  save  money 
but  to  save  life. 


Like  the  famed  Goodyear 
Double  Eagle  Tire,  the  new 
Life  Guard  tube  is  built 
to  a  specific  purpose  regard- 
less of  cost,  and  is  admittedly 
better  than  normal  need  re- 
quires. It  is  intended  for 
those  to  whom  maximum 
safety  and  peace  of  mind 
are  worth  a  premium,  and 
who  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  that  maximum.  Full 
explanation  of  either  of  these 


IN  kUBBER 


GOOD/ YEAR 


super- standard  Goodyear 
products  will  be  gladly  given 
you  by  any  Goodyear  Dealer 
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World-famous  spas,  where  health-giving  waters  and  high, 
keen  air,  a  brilliant  sun  and  a  smart  crowd  turn  "getting-fit" 
into  an  adventure  ^  Spring  lingers  on  the  glorious  heights 
of  the  French  Alps,  flares  into  valleysful  of  flowers,  blossoms 
on  the  visitors'  cheeks. ..life  is  idyllic,  and  just  as  luxurious 
as  you  care  to  make  it,  from  pension  to  palace-hotel  ~w  Aix- 
les-Bains,  center  of  sport  and  play...I!vian-les-Bains  on  the 
French  bank  of  Lake  Geneva,  with  golf  and  waterchutes,  fes- 
tivals afloat  and  ashore ...  Hrides-les-Bains,  happy  valley  for 
reducers,  with  the  snow-tipped  heights  of  the  Vanoise  for 
backdrop. ..Combloux,  Saint  Gervais,  dozens  of  others,  set  in 
emerald  and  diamond  under  a  sapphire  sky!. ..the  route  des 
Alps  and  its  tributaries  string  these  jewels  together  by  fast 
motor  coach  ▼  Grenoble,  in  its  frosted  cup. ..in  the  distance, 
towers  Mt.  Blanc,  1  5,000  feet  of  marvel,  with  Chamonix  at  its 
feet...  the  GrandeChartreuse,with  memories  of  heavenly  hopes 
and  heavenly  drinks. ..Chambcry,  old  capital  that  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  seem  just  to  have  left...Annecy,  where  the  Middle 
Ages  walk  arcaded  streets  and  steamboats  trail  smoke- 
plumes  across  "the  pearl  of  the  French  Alps". ..  this  is  a 
world  enclosed  in  light,  high  above  care,  where  just  to  walk 
and  laugh,  to  eat  and  sleep  is  to  believe  in  miracles  ^  Your 
local  Travel  Agent  knows  all  details  and  will  start  you  out. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF 

FRANCE 

6IO  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Salmon:  at  home  and  abroad 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


Typical  half-section 
o/prsl-c/iiss  railway 
compartment. 


and  larger  than  those  of  Scotland. 
To  fish  these  larger  American  rivers 
satisfactorily  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  a  boat,  as  one  cannot  adequately 
cover  certain  desirable  points  in  a 
pool  from  the  banks  or  by  wading 
in,  as  you  can  do  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland. 

The  boats  used  are  as  a  rule  quite 
different  in  type.  The  flat-bottom 
rowboat  with  a  comfortable  chair 
arranged  in  the  stern  is  the  type 
I've  always  seen  used  in  Scotland. 
It  is  anchored  in  midstream  and 
moved  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  pool  or  fishing  ter- 
ritory. In  America  and  Canada  a 
canoe  is  used  in  most  instances  and 
sometimes  a  double-ended  heavy 
dory,  but  seldom  a  flat-bottom 
square  stern  rowboat. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  the  fish  themselves  are  iden- 
tical at  home  or  in  Scotland.  We 
see  the  parr,  the  grilse,  the  smaller 
salmon  and  the  large  thirty-  and 
forty-pound  fish  in  both  countries. 
They  seem  to  have  the  same  habits 
and  may  commingle  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  to  compare  notes  during 
their  winter  sojourn  before  return- 
ing again  to  their  native  rivers  to 
the  east  or  west. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  tackle  used.  With  us 
many  salmon  fishermen  use  a  heavy 
trout  rod  say  9V2  fect  long,  5% 
ounce  split  bamboo  with  a  light 
double  tapered  silk  line  spliced  to  a 
linen  backing  and  a  nine  to  fifteen- 
foot  medium  light  gut  leader — 
some  use  a  grilse  rod  that  might  be 
eleven  or  twelve  leet  long  and 
weigh  nine  to  eleven  ounces — while 
some  few  use  light  salmon  double- 
handed  rods  up  to  twenty  ounces. 
In  Scotland  it  is  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice  to  employ  the  heavy 
double-handed  salmon  rods  from 
twenty  ounces  up — many  of  these 
are  not  split  bamboo  as  other  woods 
are  used,  such  as  bass  wood  or  lance 
wood  with  the  joints  spliced,  some- 
times in  two  pieces  and  sometimes 
in  three.  With  these  heavier  rods, 
heavier  line  is  necessary  and  in 
many  cases  a  very  heavy  leader. 

The  American  attaches  the  fly  to 
the  end  of  the  leader  and  refers  to 
these  as  two  distinct  parts  of  his 
equipment;  anglers  in  the  "old 
country"  attach  the  fly  to  the  leader 
and  call  the  entire  equipment  "a 
cast." 

Many  of  the  same  flies  are  used 
both  at  home  and  abroad — there- 
are  some  distinctively  American  pat- 
terns whereas  you  will  find  some 
Scotch  flies  that  are  very  popular 
over  there  but  comparatively  un- 
known here.  The  size  of  the  fly 
will  average  from  two  to  four  sizes 
larger  in  Scotland  than  in  America. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  wet  fly  but  never- 
theless the  salmon  fishermen  in 
America  have  taken  most  kindly  to 
the  dry  fly  and  some  employ  this 
type  once  in  a  while  where  water 
conditions  warrant  their  use.  Others 
employ  the  dry  fly  regardless  of  con- 


ditions and  often  use  it  almost  ex 
clusively.  The  dry  fly  is  seldom 
used  by  the  natives  in  Scotland. 
When  you  come  across  this  species, 
however,  you  will  find  them  a*  to 
size  and  pattern  practically  the  same 
as  ours. 

An  essential  difference  in  salmon 
fishing  has  to  do  with  seasons. 
Some  of  the  best  fishing  is  enjoyed  I 
on  the  other  side  in  March,  April,  I 
and  May,  while  there  are  few  rivers 
on  this  continent  in  which  one  can 
meet  a  good  run  of  fish  before  the 
first  of  June — the  Gulf  Stream  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  early 
spring  and  a  shorter  and  milder 
winter  over  there. 

We  have  guides — the  Scotch  have 
gillies.  There  are  certain  rivers  in 
America  where  large  double-ended 
boats  or  long  canoes  are  used  with 
two  guides  to  a  boat,  one  in  the 
bow,  one  in  the  stern,  and  the 
sportsman  in  the  center.  When  a 
boat  is  necessary  in  Scotland  the  gil- 
lie usually  sits  close  behind  the 
fisherman,  which  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  sportsman  to  cast. 
Our  guides  know  how  to  paddle  a 
boat  but  rarely  know  how  to  swim. 
They  have  mastered  the  art  of  gaff- 
ing a  fish  to  a  certain  extent  but 
when  it  comes  to  placing  the  boat 
in  the  best  position  for  the  fisher- 
man to  reach  the  promising  places 
in  the  pool  or  of  advising  the  fisher- 
man as  to  the  best  size  and  selection 
of  fly  for  the  particular  waters  being 
fished,  they  can  in  no  way  compare 
with  their  Scotch  brothers,  who  not 
only  know  every  inch  of  their  river, 
but  can  give  the  sportsman  excellent 
advice  as  to  how  to  present  the  fly 
to  the  fish,  where  the  fish  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  a  pool.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  well  informed  on  the  proper 
tackle  and  particularly  the  fly  that 
many  of  them  manufacture  their 
own  rods  and  tic  their  own  flies. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  salmon 
take  the  fly.  Most  of  the  American 
fish  take  it  on  the  jump  or  grab  it 
with  no  uncertain  snap.  I  have 
found  that  the  Scotch  salmon  rarely 
come  out  of  the  water  for  me  and 
many  times  they  seem  to  make  a 
swirl  which  is  a  bit  short  of  the 
hook.  In  other  words,  in  the  par- 
lance of  a  salmon  fisherman,  they 
strike  the  fly  a  bit  short — and  often 
when  you  think  you  are  going  to 
hook  a  fish  you  just  prick  it  or  find 
he  has  not  taken  the  fly  at  all,  per- 
haps only  nipped  a  few  feathers  off 
the  tail  end. 

o  n  the  whole,  however,  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  you  will 
have  equal  pleasure  in  trying  your 
skill  against  these  noble  fish  in  any 
river  which  they  inhabit,  be  it 
America,  Canada,  the  British  Isles, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Salmon  fishing  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est sports  in  existence  and  I  hope 
many  of  my  readers  have  had,  or 
will  have,  as  many  pleasant  salmon 
fishing  days  as  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  enjoy. 
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OW  natural  it  is  that  young  people  should 
think  of  Cadillac  as  the  finest  car  to  own. 
In  Washington,  they  have  seen  Cadillac 
cars  before  the  doors  of  diplomats  and  states- 
men ...  in  New  York,  at  the  entrances  of  the 
most  exclusive  clubs  ...  in  San  Francisco,  on 
fashionable  Nob  Hill.  Throughout  all  America 
youth  has  literally  grown  up  in  the  knowledge  that 
Cadillac  stands  for  the  ultimate  in  personal  trans- 
portation. .  .  .  Perhaps  you  are  one  who,  not  so 


long  ago,  planned  sometime  to  enjoy  the  unusual 
performance  and  comfort  of  a  distinguished  Cadil- 
lac car.  If  so,  your  goal  is  at  hand.  For  Cadillac 
cars  today  are  the  finest  in  every  way  that  Cadillac 
has  ever  built,  yet  they  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  many  years.  Your  Cadillac  dealer  will 
gladly  give  you  price  details  and  information  on 
the  convenient  G.M.A.C.  payment  plan.  Why  not 
go  to  him  for  an  appraisal  of  your  present  car, 
and  a  delightful  demonstration  of  a  new  Cadillac? 


De  ma  rest 
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Matched  mahogany  tray  with  Spode 
chocolate  cups  in  strawberry  pink,  bright 
blue,  and  yellow,  Herts  Decorators  Inc.; 
and  a  crystal  and  chromium  set  on  cork 
mats  with  cork  monograms,  Carol  Stupell 


::: 


Lower  left:  Glass  table  combined  with  crystal  and 
chromium,  with  bright  blue  glass  bowls  forming  a  vase- 
for  small  flowers  from  Ruth  M.  Johnson.  Above  this,  a 
unique  serving  table  of  mahogany  which  pulls  out  with 
a  lever  and  forms  a  smooth  topped  table  from  Alice  H. 
Marks.  Above  right:  Colorful  serving  tray  and  stand 
in  white  with  bright  red  motif  comes  from  H.  S.  Bailey 


At  the  top  of  the  page  is  shown  an  assortment  of  beautiful 
clear  crystal  glass  from  Steuben  Glass  Inc.  A  monogram 
would  individualize  the  different  pieces  as  your  own 
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It's  not  a  long  trip  to  Japan  .  .  .  just  a  week  and  a  half  Go  next  door,  to  China!  Visit  Shanghai  and  shop  for 

from  North  America.  See  doll-like  children  dressed  in  carved  ivory,  jade,  and  gorgeous  silks.  Run  over  to 

gay  kimonos.  Marvel  at  sacred,  snow-capped  Fujiyama.  Peiping  and  see  the  beautiful  Camel-Back  Bridge.  Walk 

Seethe  fifty-foot  bronze  Buddha  at  Kamakura.  along  the  parapets  of  the  Great  Wall,  built  in  214  B.C. 


You'll  like  Hong  Kong  and  the  gay  Repulse  Bay  Hotel 
.  .  .  Manila,  with  its  old  Spanish  buildings  and  young 
American  customs.  You  can  see  all  these  sights  on  a 
short  vacation  if  you  arrange  to  ttavel  by  Empress. 


Fun  never  lags.  There  are  sunning  and  swimming,  deck  Empresses  are  express  liners.  The  Empress  of  Japan  is  the  And  we  know  you  like  comfort,  so  the  rooms  are  large 

games  and  dancing,  concerts  and  parties  throughout  largest  Pacific  liner,  and  holds  all  speed  recordstoYo-  andwellappointed...yourstewardsarecarefullytrained 

the  entire  voyage.  Life  is  pleasantly  informal,  and  that's  kohama.  It  is  as  magnificently  appointed  as  the  Atlan-  to  give  intelligent  and  courteous  service  .  .  .  and  the 

the  delightful  charm  of  travel  on  an  Empress.  tic's  size,  speed,  space  marvel,  the  Empress  of  Britain.  meals  are  as  fine  as  any  you  ever  ate  in  your  life. 


Reduced  Summer  Round-Trip  Fares.  10  fast  days  direct  to  Yokohama  by 
Empress  of  Asia  or  Empress  of  Russia.  Or,  take  3  days  more  and  see  Hawaii  .  .  . 
by  Empress  of  Japan  or  Empress  of  Canada.  From  Vancouver  (trains  to  ship- 
side)  or  Victoria.  Orient  fares  include  passage  to  and  from  Seattle.  California 
sailings  connect  with  Empresses  at  Honolulu.  Personally-conducted  tours. 

World  tour?  Go  where  you  please.  Select  your  own  stop-overs.  Wide  choice 
of  routes.  Take  90  days  or  up  to  two  full  years.  One  inclusive  ticket.  Let  us 
help  you  make  plans. 


SPANS  THE  WORLD 


Booklets,  information,  rates . . .  from  your  own  travel  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  and  33  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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TFE  at  the  Algonquin  is  a  rare  treat  for 
sports-loving  folks.  There's  GOLF 
—  in  cool  sea  air,  on  an  18-hole  course 
that's  a  replica  of  Scotland 's  St.  Andrews. 
»  (A  short  "9-hole",  too,  for  beginners) . 
Sgl^^  BATHING—  in  Katy's  Cove,  with 
sandy  beaches.  TENNIS  —  on  fast  courts,  and  BOWL- 
ING— on  an  outdoor  green.  BOATING — finest  yachts 
in  the  world  put  in  here — trim  sailboats — sea-going 
dinghies  ....  FISHING  —  for  trout  and  bass  —  also 
deep-sea  angling.  ATMOSPHERE — that  of  a  quaint 
old  English  town.  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL— overlooks 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  offers  you  the  finest  in  food 
and  service.  Convenient  by  rail  or  motor.  Hotel  opens 
June  29.  See  any  Canadian  Pacific  office  or  write  hotel 
manager. 


Rates — Amtncan  Plan.  Room  without  bath,  $7  up:  with  bath,  $ft  up; 
Double  Room  without  bath,  <7  up  per  person;  with  bath,  $8  up  per 
person.  Special  weekly  and  monthly  rates  for  families.  Golf  rates,  $2 
per  day,  $10  per  week.  Further  reductions  for  month  or  season, 

ALGONQUIN  HOTEL 

St.  ^Andrews  •  by  •  the  :  sea  •  U^ew  ftrunswic^ 
A      CANADIAN       PACIFIC  HOTEL 


Slip  covers  go  tailored 


Dcmartsl  I 


Above — White  quitted  chintz 
which  is  easily  cleaned,  coin  ] 
J       this  armchair,  and  deep  blull 
moss  fringe  provides  the  trim 
ming    and    accent  ncicssar 


Straight  dining-room  chair 
arc  suitably  covered  with  i 
chintz  which  is  very  old  it 
self.  The  blues  fade  into  green 
with  grayish  white  bacligrotwt 
and  deeper  gray  in  the  leave. 


This  love  scat  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  silver-gray  brocade.  The  delicate  design 
is  in  pastel  shades  of  rose,  green,  blue,  and  gold.  It  fits  perfectly  and  again  shows 
the  new  well-tailored  lines  which  slip  covers  arc  now  taking.  Covers  Arden  Studios 


PIPER-HEIDSIECK 


ESTAB.  IN  1785 


SOLF  U  S.  IMPORTERS:  BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO  .  INC..  NEW  YORK  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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To  every  one  of  us  there  come  moments  tvhen  tee  yearn  for  the 
Magic  Carpet  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  ichisk  us  aicay  from  a  weari- 
some routine  to  the  heaven  of  a  new  environment.  .  .  .  W  e  bring  to 
your  attention  the  advantages  of  traveling  via  French  Line.  For  at  Pier 
88  .  .  .  fifteen  minutes  by  taxi  from  Park  Avenue  .  .  .  you  find,  just 
across  the  gang-plank,  the  very  soul  and  authentic  atmosphere  of  Paris! 


When  you  step  on  board  a  French  Line 
ship,  to  be  greeted  by  a  row  of  smiling 
page  boys,  you  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  France  itself.  In  an  instant,  the 
most  tonic  element  of  travel  ...  a  com- 
plete change  of  scene  ...  is  yours. 

And  the  scene  you  change  to  is,  in  all 
respects,  delightful.  Suave,  subtly  under- 
standing service  .  .  .  English-speaking, 
naturally  ...  a  cuisine  in  the  very  best 
tradition  of  Careme  and  Escoffier  .  .  . 

(3r5eneh  J&ne 


luxurious,  spacious  cabins,  brilliantly  deco- 
rated .  .  .  interesting  traveling  companions 
.  .  .  and  above  all,  the  bright  buoyant  atmos- 
phere characteristic  of  the  French  Line. 

Choose  any  of  our  four  crack  liners  (fast, 
modern,  averaging  only  four  years  in  ser- 
vice). Their  officers  and  crews  are  the 
rightful  heirs  of  those  Breton  and  Norman 
sailors  whose  tradition  of  disciplined 
seamanship  runs  back  a  thousand  years. 
Your  Travel  Agent  will  be  glad  to  help 


you  plan  your  trip.  His  services  are  with- 
out charge.  .  .  .  French  Line,  610  Fifth 
Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center),  New  York. 


The  French  Line  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  neic 

*noRmRnDiE* 

largest  and  most  modern  of  liners  .  .  . 
luxurious  .  .  .  beautiful  .  .  .  will  make 
her  first  sailing  from  A'eic  York  to 
Plymouth  and  Le  Havre  on  June  7, 1935. 


SAILINGS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE:  NORMANDIE.  June  7  and  22.  July  10  and  31  •  ILE  DE  FRANCE.  June  29, 
July  20  •  CHAMPLAIN.  June  15,  July  5  and  27  •  LAFAYETTE,  June  1  and  20  •  Special  Sailing:  LAFAYETTE, 
June  20,  New  York  to  Havre,  via  Boston  and  Quebec— a  delightful  Canadian  Cruise  combined  with  your  trip  to  Europs 


Rejuvenating  Touches 

J. 
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Prim,  decorative  porcelain 
flowers  suitable  for  desk, 
table,  or  wall  shelf  add 
little  colorful  touches. 
From  W.  H.  Plummer 


A  summery  accent  in  a  tasseled  wall 
shelf    from    James   Pendleton  Inc. 


Translucent  English  milk  glass  in  modern  conception 
makes  this  bowl  and  vase  from  Rena  Rosenthal  Inc. 


Below:  Steel  reindeer  figures  from 
Herts  Decorators  Inc.  and,  left,  wall 
mirror  framed  in  white  wire  with  flower 
container    from    Blanche    Storrs  Inc. 


Pillows  are  always  a  charming  addition  to  any  room, 
regardless  of  the  season.  These  from  The  Pillow 
Shop  Inc.  can  be  had  in  various  sizes  and  colors 


A  light  reflecting  crystal  cut- 
glass  bowl  filled  with  silvery 
fruit  from  Mayhew  Shop  will 
freshen  your  table  decorations. 
Photographs  by  F.  M.  Demarest 


A  unique  blue  glass  lamp  filled  with  feather  flowers 
in  soft  pastel  shades  is  an  inspiration  from  Rose  Cum- 
ming.    The  shade  is  flesh  with  a  huge  satin  bow 


Ruth  Campbell  Bigelow  has  this  lamp  and  shade  and  Herts 
Decorators  Inc.  the  two  candlesticks  of  Italian  pottery 
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No  puffy  surface 

compressed  in  spots.  No  deep,  dust-catching 
grooves  -J^T^^  No  knotted,  tick-tearing, 
stitched-through  cords  ^Q^j^  No  sagging, 
shape-destroying  edges.  No  lean- 
ing, restrained  springs  ^UjJ  The  Perfect 
Sleeper  molds  itself  to  every  curve  of  your 
body  £^|§|isg5§like  a  fashioned  glove  /^"^ 

When  rope-bottom  beds  gave  way  to  spring-bottom 
beds  a  vast  improvement  in  sleeping  comfort  was 
born.  When  spring-filled  mattresses  replaced  those 
stuffed  with  wool,  hair  or  cotton  another  great  for- 
ward step  was  made.  Today  the  tuftless  inner-spring 
Perfect  Sleeper  represents  an  even  more  revolu- 
tionary advance.  Its  perfectly  smooth  surface  over- 
comes a  veritable  host  of  former  shortcomings.  A 
few  are  listed  above.  Any  homemaker  will  appre- 
ciate their  tremendous  advantages.  They  are  not  just 
"refinements";  but  improvements  of  the  first  magni- 
tude toward  greater  sleeping  comfort,  mattress 
wear  and  cleanliness,  and  beautifully  dressed  beds. 

The  Perfect  Sleeper  is  the  first  and  only  fully 
practical  tuftless  mattress  in  the  world.  Through- 
out its  twenty  years,  or  more,  of  life  it  will  never 
lose  its  shape.  Without  the  use  of  stitched-through 
cords,  its  deep,  downy  layers  of  finest  cotton  can't 
"creep"  into  humps-and-hollows.  Its  hundreds  of 
double-electrically-tempered  springs  of  livest  steel 


will  never  lose  their  resiliency,  become  jumbled  or 
work  through.  And — the  Perfect  Sleeper  will  become 
more  and  more  comfortable  the  longer  you  use  it! 

Only  by  seeing  the  Perfect  Sleeper — particu- 
larly its  vastly  different  interior  construction — can 
you  fully  understand  its  tremendous  superiorities 

The  Perfect  Sleeper  Studio  Couch  ■ 

contains  a  genuine  Perfect  Sleeper  tuftless  inner- 
spring  mattress,  and  can  be  made  up  as  a  twin  or  a 
double  bed.  Covering  is  a  special  imported  fabric  of 
ravishing  richness  and  unusual  durability.  Choice  of 
four  popular  room-harmonuing  colors.  A  beautiful 
and  luxuriously  comfortable  couch!  $59.50.  Other 
models:  Guest  Sleeper,  $49.50;  Knight  Sleeper,  539.50. 

Sleeper  Mattresses  and  Studio  Couches  are  made 
only  by  responsible  regional  bedding  manufac- 
turers licensed  under  three  basic  patent-rights. 
Factories  in  twenty-nine  cities.  Sleeper  Products, 
Inc.,  American  Furniture  Mart,  Chicago. 


over  all  other  types  or  makes  of  mattresses.  Demon' 
strating  models — at  department,  furniture  and 
housefurnishings  stores,  make 
everything  plain.  Beautifully 
patterned  damask  ticking, 
a  choice  of  lovely  colors.         (On  Pacific  Coast,  $42.50) 


$3950 


PERFEC X-«L  SLEEPER 


Other  genuine  Sleeper  tuftless  mattresses 
include  the  Restal  Knight,  Onotuft  and  Smoothie. 
Box  springs  to  match.  As  low  as  $22.50. 
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Summer 
and  Winter 
Domestic 
Hot  Water 

AT  TRIFLING 
COST 


HOME  HEATING 
BILLS  CUT 

AS  MUCH  AS 

40% 


Ideal  for  estate  homes,  Delco- 
Heat  Boiler  produces  abundant 
domestic  hot  water  with  amazing 
economy,  cuts  the  cost  of  auto- 
matic home  heat  as  much  as  40%. 

Completely  automatic,  Delco- 
Heat  Boiler  is  built  from  the  ground 
up  as  one  harmonized  unit.  It  util- 
izes the  famous  Delco-Heat  prin- 
ciple of  burning  lowest  cost  do- 
mestic fuel  oil,  sends  all  available 
heat  into  the  home  with  remark- 
able savings  in  heating  expense 
Summer  is  the  best  time  to  in- 
stall Delco-Heat  Boiler  for  all  work 
can  be  done  without  inconven- 
ience to  you  and  without  interrup- 
tion to  heating  service- 
Backed  by  Delco  Appliance 
Corporation,  General  Motors' 
subsidiary,  sold  by  a  responsible 
local  business  man,  you  can  in- 
stall Delco-Heat  Boiler  with  com- 
plete confidence. 

The  coupon  brings  complete 
details.  Please  mail  it  today 


DELCO-HEAT 

{afo*urnt££t{  BOILER 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


DELCO    APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors 
Depl  SI  C.  Rochester,  N  Y 

Please  send  Delco-Heat  Boiler  literature 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Mandalay  and 
the  Irrawaddy 


X 


Lilian  Fairchild 


he  S.S.  Nepaul  carried  only  six- 
teen first-class  passengers.  They 
were  all  charming  Britishers  who 
called  Burma  their  adopted  home, 
and  it  was  due  to  their  hospitality 
that  we  still  carry  with  us  a  picture 
of  Burma  that  has  never  lost  its 
color  or  glamor. 

We  had  always,  even  in  our 
youth,  had  an  urge  for  Burma,  and 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  my  friend 
and  I  gravitated  in  that  direction  as 
naturally  as  carrier  pigeons  seek,  the 
old  dovecote.  Seaport  towns  are  not 
characteristic  of  a  country,  and  Ran- 
goon is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  the  Burmese  are  overshadowed 
by  the  motley  crowd  that  has 
poured  in  to  trade,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Hindus,  Europeans.  We 
wanted  the  real  Burma,  so  after  an 
interval  of  concentrated  sightseeing 
we  took  the  train  lor  Mandalay,  the 
old  capital. 

We  felt  lazy  as  only  the  tropics 
can  make  one  as  the  train  rumbled 
on  through  the  hot  afternoon.  The 
flowers  on  either  side  of  the  track 
suggested  our  own  autumn  blos- 
soms, michaelmas  daisies,  wild  sun- 
flowers. Even  the  teak  forests  had 
a  look  of  New  York  State,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ended,  for  the 
palms  and  bananas  belonged  to  a 
very  different  climate.  Perched  on 
the  telegraph  wires  were  dozens  of 


Our  coachman  at  Mantlalay 
little  green  birds,  slender  as  wrens 
they  looked  to  us  as  we  sped  past. 
They  may  have  been  parrakeets  for 
all  I  know.  The  rice  had  been  har- 
vested and  in  the  empty  paddy 
fields  the  cattle  were  browsing 
about  absent-mindedly,  after  the 
manner  of  cattle  the  world  over.  We 
watched  the  moon  rise,  silver  in  a 
blue  sky,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in 
the  west.  Then,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  came  darkness — for  there  is 
no  twilight  in  the  tropics — and  tiny 
fires  springing  up  beside  the  primi- 
tive huts  disclosed  the  crouching 
forms  of  men  and  women  as  they 
made  ready  their  meager  repast. 


Termites 

Tunnel  into  the 
Finest  Homes 


Eat 


Away  Woodwork, 

Sills,  Joists  and 
Foundation  Timbers 

If  you  want  the  true  facts 
about  termites  and  their 
costly  damage,  mail  the 
coupon  below.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  the  way 
these  wood-eating  insects 
cleverly  tunnel  into  the 
finest  homes,  and  without 
noise  or  sign  eat  away 
the  inside  of  timbers. 
Ignoring  the  ravages  of 
termites  is  costing  home 
and  building  owners  more 
than  $50,000,000  a  year. 
You  may  have  to  pay 
part  of  this  bill. 

You  cannot  see  —  nor 
hear  termites  at  work,  and 
only  an  experienced  in- 
spector can  discover  the 
extent  of  their  destruc- 
tion. It  is  best  to  have 
your  property  inspected 
for  termites — and  if  there 
is  infestation,  secure  the 
service  of  a  reliable  and 
nationally  recognized  ter- 
mite control  organization. 


BONDED  ^  >. 

TermiwiX)- 


Termini*  is  a  product  of  and  is 
guaranteed  by  K.  I-  Bruce  Co, 

—algO  the  world's  largest  maker 
of  hardwood  floorings.  It  is 
a  termite  control  chemical, 
proved  successful  in  more  than 
15,000  homes  and  buildings. 
Applied  with  special  pressure 
equipment  by  trained  men,  it 
stops  termites,  ltoth  a  five 
year  written  guarantee  and  a 
surety  bond  are  issued  to 
doubly  protect  each  Terniinix 
Customer.  Terminix  is  nation- 
wide in  scope.  No  matter  where 
you  live  Terminix  Service  is 
readily  available.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  for  interesting 
termite  literature  and — if  you 
wish — free  inspection  of  your 
property. 


Free  Literature 


E.  I..  BRICK  CO., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

|  |  Please  send  me  litera- 
ture on  the  "Control 
of  Termite  Damage." 

You  may  inspeet  my 
property  for  Termites. 


We  arrived  at  Mandalay  early  in 
the  morning  after  an  eighteen-hour 
journey.  The  streets  were  gay  with 
the  multi-colored  clothes  of  the 
natives,  silken  sarongs,  skirts,  of  ap- 
ple-green or  rose  or  pink  or  yellow, 
jackets  of  creamy  white.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  men  is  like  that  of  their 
wives  with  the  addition  of  a  bright 
scarf-like  turban  knotted  jauntily 
about  the  head.  The  streets  remfnd 
one  of  that  riotous  splash  of  color 
that  comes  in  a  June  flower  garden. 

In  1857  King  Mindon  Min  moved 
his  royal  palace  bodily  from  Ama- 
rapura,  twelve  miles  distant,  to  an 
uninhabited  site.  Here  he  planned 
his  new  city,  and  now  after  nearly 


Typical  basket  hut  in  Burma 

eighty  years  Mandalay  has  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000.  But  Mindon  Min's 
royal  city  is  today  occupied  by  Brit- 
ish troops,  Fort  Dufferin.  Very 
lovely  it  looked  to  us  in  the  early 
morning,  the  old  red  walls  of  the 
enclosure  reflected  in  the  still  water 
ol  the  moat.  Within  is  a  collection 
of  graceful  white  buildings,  audi- 
ence halls,  royal  apartments,  empty 
now,  for  the  kings  of  Burma  be- 
long only  to  her  picturesque  past. 

Mandalay  is  literally  studded  with 
pagodas.  From  the  top  of  Mandalay 
Hill,  up  which  we  climbed  I  don't 
know  how  many  steps,  we  could  see 
them  shooting  up  from  the  ground 
like  a  fine  crop  of  mushrooms.  It 
seems,  when  a  person  wishes  to 
"attain  merit"  in  the  world  to  come, 
instead  of  endowing  a  hospital  or 
public  library,  he  merely  builds  a 
pagoda.  As  there  is  no  merit  at- 
tached to  "keeping  up"  another's 
pagoda,  Mandalay  is  overcharged 
with  these  lovely  ruins. 

But  the  pride  of  Mandalay  is  the 
<;rcat  Arakan  Pagoda.  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance  are  immense 
figures  with  wide  open,  flaming 
mouths.  What  are  they,  gryphons, 
monsters?  Almost  fearfully  we 
mount  the  long  stairway  between 
them  and  find  ourselves  in  a  cov- 
ered passageway  where  every  con- 
ceivable article  is  sold,  ivories, 
brasses,  candles,  lacquers,  slippers, 
gold  leaf  to  plaster  on  the  images. 
The  floor  is  dirty,  piled  high  with 
refuse.  We  tie  papers  over  our 
stockinged  feet,  not  because  of  the 
grime  but  because  the  way  is  sacred 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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MURRAY     BAY  —  CANADA 


Just  Overniqht^m  Montreal 
4i/  Palatial  Steamer 
v\  Modern  Highway 


Fortunate  are  they  who  have 
discovered  the  Manoir  Richelieu 
at  Murray  Bay.  Here  they  really 
live,  restfully  and  completely, 
with  every  conceivable  facility 
constantly  at  their  command. 
Come  down  river  from  Montreal 
by  car,  or  in  glistening  white 
steamer,  most  modern  of  the 
world's  rivercraft.  Your  favourite 


summertime  sports  await  you  in  ~.  fi 
ideal  surroundings;  quaint  Habi-  L(^e^£' 
tant  villages,  naivete  of  a  simple 
people,  the  c/iunsons  of  Normandy, 
Old  France  in  New  World  setting. 


Q<JUc  O 


A  DIVISION 


Rates  that  are  Practical 

i  You  can  live  luxuriously  yet  economically 
1  as  low  as  $9  a  day,  including  room  and 
meals.  Return  fare  by  boat,  Montreal  to 
Murray  Bay,  including  meals  and  bertli. 
$27.35.  Take  your  car  with  you  on  the  boat 
at  small  added  cost.  For  full  information, 
reservations,  consult  Canada  Steamship  Lines 
offices  in  principal  cities  or  your  travel  agent. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


I 
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Accessories 

TO  THE  BRIDE 

June  is  here  again  to  remind 
us  that  many  a  bonny  lassie  will  be  stepping  out  to  the  proud, 
staccato  strains  of  Mendelssohn.  It's  a  joyous  time,  and  shopping 
for  a  trousseau  is  something  so  specialized  and  one-timed  that 
each  purchase  takes  on  the  tone  of  a  gay  adventure.  To  attempt 
to  set  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  bride-to-be's  trousseau 
is  neither  our  province  nor  our  inclination.  For  the  secret  of  a 
really  beautiful  trousseau  lies  in  the  choice  of  those  individual 
things  which  are  most  becoming.  All  we  can  do  is  report  on 
some  of  the  delightful  fantasies  that  we  have  spotted  here  and 
there  and  which  appeal  to  the  feminine  imagination  as  being  per- 
fect gems  for  June-dom. 

•  THE  IFjsllf^jCst  Speaking  of  gems  we  were  completely 
fascinated  with  the  slim  band  of  baguette  diamonds  that  is  the 
wedding  ring  that  Marcus  recommends.  You  will  see  the  photo- 
graph of  it  on  the  opposite  page,  together  with  an  altogether 
perfect  square-cut  diamond  engagement  ring.  So  exquisite  is  this 
diamond  that  it  calls  for  the  simplest  setting — two  slim  baguettes 
and  one  small  round  diamond  on  either  side  of  the  master  stone. 

•JEWELS  as  Gifts.  What  shall  the  groom  give  his 
bride:  Tradition  says  pearls.  So  pearls  we  looked  for  and  pearls 
we  found  of  a  richness  undescribable.  One  scintillating  marquis 
diamond  forms  the  clasp.  If  the  bride's  father  or  a  doting  uncle 
are  of  a  mind  to  give  jewels  we  feel  that  either  a  diamond  brooch 
or  bracelet  would  bring  forth  the  proper  amount  of  "ohs  and 
ahs."  The  brooch  is  something  special  in  that  it  is  more  than  a 
brooch,  for  it  can  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  worn  as  clips. 
As  for  the  bracelet  it  has  links,  and  links  of  the  most  beautiful 
diamonds,  set  with  a  nicety  of  craftsmanship  that  distinguishes  the 
house  of  Marcus,  from  whence  come  all  these  jewels.  A  unique 
addition  to  the  bride's  accessory  jewelry  is  the  Good  Luck  Key 
Pin  which  you  see  on  the  facing  page.  It  comes  in  various  sizes 
and  is  used  in  various  ways,  but  the  essential  idea  is  that  it  be 
given  by  friend  to  insure  good  luck.  In  olden  days  it  appeared 
on  coats  of  arms  and  has  even  been  substituted  for  the  usual 
wedding  ring.  The  pin  is,  of  course,  in  gold.  From  Black,  Starr 
and  Frost-Gorham,  Inc. 

*]LIiVCslElB>IE  Bonwit  Teller  have  put  real  news 
in  bridal  lingerie.  They  suggest  the  conventional  white,  but 
here's  the  news,  they  trim  it  with  platinum  colored  Alencon  of  a 
pattern  that  is  precious  in  its  delicate  tracery;  of  a  color  that  re- 
minds us  of  moonlight  on  tropical  waters.  Monetarily  speaking, 
the  gown  and  slip  are  $29.50  each,  and  the  pantie,  $16.50.  White 
satin  mules  with  criss-cross  bands  make  a  perfect  accompaniment. 

Brides  and  their  oldsters  thank 
their  lucky  stars  that  Elizabeth  Arden  thought  up  the  "Beauty 
Box."  For  it  contains  everything  you  could  possibly  need  in  cos- 
metics in  one  stunning,  compact  case.  We  fancied  one  in  black 
cobra  cowhide,  beautifully  lined  with  rows  of  gold-topped  bottles 
(you  can  have  silver,  if  you  prefer)  and  an  incredible  number  of 
fascinating  preparations.  The  little  compartments  swing  out  so 
you  can  get  at  things  in  a  jiffy. 

•  WEBBING^^jg^^^  What  a  wonderfuJ  age  we 
live  in!  Even  weddings  are  made  simple.  For  after  all  this  chat- 
ter about  this  and  that  all  a  bride-to-be  really  has  to  do  is  to  hie 
herself  under  parental  guidance  down  to  the  Wedding  Embassy, 
32  E.  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  this  competent  organiza- 
tion will  be  her  guide  and  her  salvation.  For  they  can  answer 
any  question  concerning  wedding  etiquette,  and  they  are  old 
hands  at  planning  weddings  from  start  to  finish.  And,  mirabile 
dictu,  they  do  all  for  exactly  no  charge  to  you.  You  simply  tell 
them  how  much  you  want  your  wedding  to  cost  and  all  the 
king's  horses  couldn't  get  them  to  spend  a  penny  more,  whether 
your  wedding  budget  is  a  mere  pittance  or  a  king's  ransom. 

— Helen  Bridge  Underhill. 


THE  TRIP 

YOU  HAVE  NEVER  FORGOTTEN 


ever  a  game  so  "sweet"  as  the  golf  you  played  over  the 
gently  rolling  fairways,  or  a  tennis  match  so  exhilarating 
as  the  one  you  played  on  The  Greenbrier's  champion- 
ship courts?  Where  —  except  in  your  memory  —  have 
you  found  the  variety  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  mountain 
bridle  trails  at  The  Greenbrier?  Where  such  a  brilliant 
confluence  of  cosmopolitan  life  and  vigorous  outdoor 
sports?  Your  invitation  to  return  is  written  plainly  in 
the  early-summer  glory  of  The  Greenbrier's  vast  estate. 
Take  time  enough,  this  trip,  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 
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VIKIN6 

¥©m^  E  $ 

ON  YOUR  NEXT  VACATION  GO  TO 

SWEDEN  •  NORWAY  •  DENMARK 

There's  peace  in  the  North  Countries — peace  and  beauty, 
friendliness  and  history.  You  are  also  benefited  by  favorable 
exchange  rates.  So  make  it  Scandinavia  this  year. 

VACATIONS— LONG  AND  SHORT  from  New  York 

21  days  or  longer  leaving  you  ample  time  for  visiting  Scandi- 
navia. These  voyages  make  an  ideal  concentrated  vacation 
— and  an  inexpensive  one. 

11  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE  MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE  on  the 
ever  popular  Drottningholm  from  Gothenburg  June  22 

including  Norway  and  the  Fjords  of  Norway.  See  the 
North  Cape  and  the  Midnight  Sun.    Rates  from  $80. 

This  Cruise  connects  with  the  Sailing  of  the 
Drottningholm    from    New    York    June  12 

42  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE  RUSSIA  CRUISE 
Kungsholm  sailing  from  New  York  June  29 

Enjoy  Iceland,  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  North  Cape  and 
Norwegian  Fjords,  ancient  Visby,  Estonia,  Russia,  Fin- 
land. Sweden  and  Denmark.  Minimum  rate  $450. 

33  DAYS  VIKING  LANDS  RUSSIA  CRUISE 
on  the  beautiful  M.S.Gripsholm  from  New  York  July  26 

visiting  the  lovely  Fjord  Country  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
romantic  Visby,  Finland,  Russia  and  Denmark.  Minimum 
rate  $350. 


\ 


Go  Viking  this  year  and  of  course  on  a  gleaming  white 
Viking  ship.  Suggestions  for  itineraries  without  obligation 
for  individual  tours  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Continent. 

As^  for  particulars  and  illustrated  literature  from 
your  own  Travel  Agent  or 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN  [utiE  ^\ 


21  State  St., New  York 


Offices  and  Agents  in  all  Cities 


EATON S 

FINE    LETTER  PAPERS 

INSPIRE 

INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE 


MAD  E    IN  THE 

JB  E1RK5  H I  IRE  S 


1c  CONT*^ 


Closing  out 

Gorgeous  Assortment 

CHb  CngUs^oxtooob 

at  Bargain  Prices 
Williams  &  Harvey 

548  West  41  St.         New  York  City 

Phone    MEdallion  3-3538 
(Home  Ollice— Richmond,  Va.l 


Mandalay  and  the  Irrawaddy 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


and  here  the  foot  of  the  infidel  may 
not  tread.  We  rather  enjoy  being 
classed  as  infidels  in  this  land  of 
Buddha,  and  we  linger  before  the 
stalls  to  barter  with  the  owners.  The 
sun  drifts  in,  red  hot,  but  the  roof 
protects  us  from  the  direct  rays. 

In  a  shrine  by  itself  is  a  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Buddha,  believed  by 
the  Burmese  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  great  Teacher. 
Men  and  women  are  kneeling  be- 
fore it,  bending,  bowing,  touching 
their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
Myriads  of  candles  blaze  and  sput- 
ter on  the  floor  before  them.  The 
smell  of  melted  wax  is  in  our  nos- 
trils, the  heavy  odor  of  wilted  flow- 


Palace  in  Mundiiltty 

ers.  The  greal  god  looks  down  im- 
personally upon  his  worshippers. 
Perhaps  he  is  pleased  when  they 
climb  the  ladder  and  plaster  gold 
leaf  on  his  knees,  his  arms,  his 
shoulders,  but  his  expression  sug- 
gests he  thinks  in  terms  other  than 
gold.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  pure 
gold  that  come  into  Burma  yearly 
are  dissipated  on  the  images  and 
pagodas.  Burma  must  have  gained 
untold  merit  if  one  can  reckon  by 
her  pagodas.  One  group,  "the  750 
Pagodas,"  remind  one  of  Pcre  La- 
chaise,  for  it  seems  like  a  glorified 
cemetery.  It  is  not,  however,  for 
each  marble  pagoda  contains  a 
monolith  on  which  is  carved  a  page 
from  the  Buddhist  Bible.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  happiness  which 
is  not  associated  with  cemeteries. 

The  days  in  Mandalay  go  all  too 
quickly  and  before  we  know  it  we 
hnd  ourselves  on  the  Nepaul  float- 
ing down  the  Irrawaddy  River  to 
Rangoon.  Among  the  sixteen  first 
class  passengers — there  seem  to  be 
hundreds  of  native  "deck  passen- 


gers!"— was  the  Bara  Sahib  of  tl 
Forestry  Department.  He  and  h 
most  attractive  wife  were  off  for 
two  months'  trek  into  the  junglj 
during  which  time  they  would  ni 
even  see  one  person  of  their  ow< 
color.  One  comes  across  the  finea 
type  of  Britisher  in  these  oiitpos' 
of  civilization,  carrying  on  End" 
land's  heavy  burden.  They  look  yo! 
over  carefully,  and,  if  you  measurj 
up  to  their  standard,  there  is  n; 
Gordian  Knot  too  tight  for  them  | 
unravel  in  your  behalf.  The  Bar! 
Sahib  and  his  wife  told  us  muc 
about  the  life  in  British  Burma,  an| 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  w 
went  ashore  at  a  small  tow  n  to  se 
them  start  off  on  their  long  treltj] 
Their  bundobust  included,  beside! 
servants,  elephants,  tents,  campin? 
necessities,  and  provisions,  an  emptl 
Standard  Oil  tin,  "the  most  im 
portant  item,"  so  they  said,  for  ii 
it  was  heated  the  water  for  baths. 

What  a  care-free  existence  wa 
ours,  a  week  of  indolence  driltinl 


1.  J 


Doorway  within  the  Hoyal  City,  Miindtiltii 

from  Mandalay  to  Rangoon.  Withj 
early  morning  comes  chhota  hazriji 
tea,  toast,  and  fruit,  which  isjj 
brought  to  our  cabin.  When  fully1 
clad  we  go  on  deck  only  to  find 
breakfast  waiting  in  the  dining  sa-j 
loon.  Breakfast,  as  supplied  by  the 
Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company,  con- 
sists of  mulligatawny  soup,  curry.' 
several  courses  of  meat,  besides  the 
inevitable  porridge  and  coffee  and 
toast  and  marmalade.  After  doing 
justice  to  all,  indiscriminately,  we 
sink  into  deck  chairs  to  await  thej 
gong  for  tiffin.  I  hesitate  to  describe 


Garden  Furniture 

Attractive    and    original  designs 
of  wrought  iron — stone — wood — 
hronze  furniture  are  exhibited  in 
our  showrooms. 
\     Chairs  from  $12.00  up 
Weathervanes  from  $0.50  up 

THE  FLORENTINE  CRAFTSMEN,  Inc. 

90  Park  Avenue 
Bet.  39th  &  40th  Sts.        New  York  City 
Phone:  CAI.  5-0346 
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Trail  Riders 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

12th  Annual  Ride 

5-Day  Trip  to  Red  Deer  River. 
Leave  Banff  July  26.  Return 
Banff  or  Lake  Louise  July  30. 
Saddle  ponies,  cowboy  guides, 
camp  equipment — excellent 
food.  You  see  the  top  of  the 
world.  You  associate  with  ex- 
plorers, authors,  artists,  travelers. 

Inclusive  Rate  for  5  Days 

For  full  details,  write  the 

$45. 

Secretary- Treasurer,  Room 
318,  Windsor  Station. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


4^  \^ 

HOTEL  <Jfi 

PERTHSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 


GOLF  -  SHOOTING  -  FISHING 
MOTORING  -  HISTORIC  SCENES 
SCOTTISH  SCENERY 

Enjoy  them  all  here 

If  you  have  a  place  in  your  heart  for  a  holi- 
day of  sports,  fine  living,  and  natural  beauty 
.  .  .  come  to  world  famous  Glcneagles. 
Take  your  choice  of  two  championship  golf 
courses  .  .  .  nine  tennis  courts  .  .  .  squash 
courts,  gymnasium  and  pool  .  .  .  lochs  and 
streams  teeming  with  salmon  and  trout. 
Add  pleasant  social  life  .  .  .  bridge,  dam 
ing  ...  in  generous  proportion  .  .  .  with 
splendid  motor  roads  tempting  you  to  the 
purple  splendour  of  Scotland's  choicest 
scenery — that's  Gleneagles,  where  a  vaca- 
tion is  a  never-to-hc-forgotten  experience. 

For  descriptive  literature  No.  92  and  full 
details  write  T.  R.  Dcster,  Associated  Brit- 
ish Railw  ays  Inc.,  5  s  I  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WONDER  HOTELS 

^ — ^ — — ^ — — — ^ — ^ — ^ — 


tiffin,  or  tea,  or  dinner,  tor  tear  oi 
creating  the  impression  that  I  think 
only  in  terms  of  food,  hut  those 
meals  were  provided  with  the  same 
amazing  prodigality. 

From  my  deck  chair  I  watch  the 
pale  shining  river,  which  trickles 
out  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
over  a  thousand  miles  above  Ran- 
goon. During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  monsoon  brings  the  rains 
beating  down  upon  the  Himalayas, 
tho  whole  shore  is  inundated  as  it 
rushes  furiously  to  the  sea,  but  it  is 
peaceful  as  a  mill  pond  today,  and 
over  it  heat  waves  are  shimmering 
like  the  gossamer  wings  of  a  dra- 
gonfly. In  some  stretches  it  is  like  a 
sluggish  lake,  in  others,  merely  a 
channel  about  a  hundred  yards  wide 
in  the  middle  of  the  dried  river  bed. 
The  channel  is  marked  by  poles. 
Two  natives  squat  in  the  bow,  take 
soundings,  and,  in  minor  key,  chant 
their  findings  to  the  skipper,  and 
the  antiphonal  melody  only  tends 
to  accentuate  the  hush  that  hangs 
over  all.  Beyond  the  rippled  sands 
left  by  last  year's  overflow  are  sun- 
colored  hills,  which  during  the  sun- 
set hour  take  on  multitudinous 
hues,  as  though  trying  to  outdo  the 
native  in  his  love  of  color.  On  tin 
shore  are  white  pagodas,  half-hid- 
den among  the  tasseled  palms. 

Early  one  morning  we  passed 
Pagan,  the  greatest  of  the  old  capi- 
tals. Here  were  pagodas,  some  gold, 
some  stone,  some  startlingly  white! 
During  Pagan's  great  days  thirteen 
thousand  pagodas  pierced  the  blue 
sky  of  this  sun-smitten  country,  ex- 
tending over  twenty  miles  along  the 
river.  About  five  thousand  still  re- 
main, many  in  ruins.  They  look  so 
ephemeral  from  the  steamer  we  fear 
they  may  blow  away  before  another 
day  comes  'round. 

We  have  now  two  "flats"  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  steamer. 
They  carry  the  cargo,  for  the  ship 
seems  to  be  a  traveling  store  to  the 
people  living  in  the  little  hamlets 
where  we  stop.  As  though  by  some 
magic  the  dusty  river  bank  blazes 
with  multitudinous  color,  for  the 
natives  have  collected  to  meet  the 
steamer.  They  all  have  something 
to  sell,  or  to  buy.  A  dozen  or  more 
men  and  boys  are  trying  to  force  a 
bullock  across  the  gangway  to  the 
steamer,  but  the  bullock  declines  to 
go.  Twice  he  falls  into  the  ditch  be- 
low, as  though  in  protest,  but  he  fi- 
nally gives  in  and  joins  us  in  our 
cruise  down  the  Irrawaddy.  How- 
ever, he  of  course  traveled  in  one  of 
the  "flats." 

Every  afternoon  about  four  we 
tied  up  for  the  night.  We  always 
went  ashore  and  wandered  through 
the  village  of  basket  huts  which 
clustered  under  the  heavy  trees. 
The  Burmese  lacquer  is  superb.  I 
admire  a  box,  so  pliable  I  can  bend 
it  double.  Its  owner  kneels  at  my 
feet,  his  hands,  folded  as  though  in 
prayer,  are  raised  to  his  forehead 
with  every  sentence  he  utters.  What 
is  it  all  about?  I  cannot  understand. 
My  English  friend  comes  to  my 
rescue  and  between  us  we  agree 
upon  a  price.  Elated  by  his  success 
the  Burman  follows  me  to  the 
steamer  and  expects  me  to  act  as 
interpreter  to  another  American, 
me,  to  whom  his  gentle  words  mean 


REMINGTON 
SPORTSMAN 

COV&L  a  14J2AV 


SKEET 


'EXT  time  a  friend 
says  "Try  my 
Remington  Sportsman,"  lake 
him  up  and  learn  a  new  thrill 
in  Skeet. 

Notice  how  naturally  this 
three-shot  autoloader  swings 
to  your  shoulder.  Its  snap  and 
speed  is  smooth,  unhurried. 
You  seem  to  have  more  time  IT  HAS  THE 
to  snuggle  your  cheek  against  LOOKS  OF  * 

,         .  ?  ♦1*1  THOROUGH- 

tlie  right  spot  on  that  cool, 
sleek  stock,  to  point  that  slen- 
der blue  barrel,  to  squeeze  the 
trigger.  Shots  that  are  usually 
hard  seem  easier  as  you  swing 
round  the  circle  with  the 
Sportsman. 

Just  one  round?  Yes,  that's 
enough  to  make  you  want  to 
own  this  speedy,  finely  bal- 
anced shotgun.  From  the 
outgoer  on  Station  1  you'll 
know  that  here  is  a  thor- 
oughbred in  looks  and 
in  action.  And  that 


THE  SPORTSMAN 

(With  Ventilated  Rib) 
$74.95 


SWINGS  SMOOTHLY 
— AND  FAST 

goes  for  field  work  as  well  as 
for  Skeet! 

But  why  wait  for  the  week- 
end to  see  this  fine  gun?  Right 
near  you  is  a  store  where  you 
can  see  it,  handle  it,  swing  it 
to  your  shoulder!  Or  write, 
wire  or  phone  us  for  the  com- 
plete story.  We'll  also  send 
you  some  good  news  about 
Siiur  Shot — the  shot  shells 
that  have  won  so  many  honors 
at  Skeet,  the  shells  that  hold 
the  World's  long-run  record 
— 398  straight!  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  132  Helen 
Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington. 


Makers  also  of 
CHAMBERLIN  TRAPS  and  BLUE  ROCK  TARGETS 
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bid  FORT  WITH 


F4VLI C I 

AYNE! 


The  World's 

Finest 
Oil  Burner 


The  WAYNE  "Mistoil"  Burner 

YoU  CAN  enjoy  the  finest  automatic  heating  in  your 
home  with  surprisingly  small  investment.  A  Wayne  "Mistoil" 
Burner  will  convert  your  present  hoiler  into  a  modern  auto- 
matic heating  plant  at  low  cost.  Operating  expense  is  very 
slight  because  the  "Mistoil"  burns  low  cost  fuel  oil  with 
unusual  efficiency. 

The  Wayne  is  ruggedly  built,  soundly  engineered  and  has 
unusual  capacity.  It  is  capable  of  firing  two  separate  boilers  at 
the  same  time  and  will  heat  a  six  room  house  or  a  thirty-six 
room  house  with  equal  satisfaction.  Write  for  bulletin  or  see 
your  Wayne  dealer  today. 

WAYNE  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Offices  and  Warehouse:   63  Flatbush  Avenue  Ext, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


nothing!  Again  he  kneels  before  us. 
He  smiles  bewitchingly.  Where  am 
I?  Surely  this  is  not  the  racketeering 
twentieth  century?  He  sells  his  box. 

Prome  is  the  largest  town  we 
pass.  We  are  invited  to  the  English 
Club.  No  matter  how  small  the 
community  there  is  always  an  Eng- 
lish Club,  where  the  mere  handful 
of  Britishers  gather  at  teatime  for 
bridge  or  tennis  or  polo  or  just  to 
pass  the  time  o'  day  with  friends. 
Here  they  hungrily  peruse  the 
newspapers  from  "home,"  even 
though  they  are  over  a  month  old 
when  they  receive  them.  Charming 
places,  these  little  clubs,  lifesavers 
to  those  who  live  in  voluntary  exile. 

Night  comes,  and  the  life  in  the 
little  village  is  stilled.  We  sit  on 
deck  through  the  warm  dark  hours 
and  listen  to  tales  of  Burma  told  us 
by  those  who  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  East.  The 
moon,  large  as  a  barrel,  comes  up 
from  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world;  pagodas,  silvered  by 
the  light,  seem  to  be  playing  hide 
and  seek  amongst  the  feathery 
palms;  over  the  soft  night  air 
comes  the  faint  tinkle  of  pagoda 
bells  whispering  of  things  we  will 
never  understand.  A  throbbing  si- 
lence covers  us.  We  are  brought 
back  to  earth  when  some  one  calls 
for  "chhota  pegs."  Then  we  drink 
to  the  Silken  Land,  hoping  to  re- 
turn again  some  day. 

And  so,  day  by  day,  we  drift 
down  to  Rangoon,  a  week  so  full  of 
pleasure  and  interest  we  wonder 
why  more  of  our  friends  do  not  in- 
clude this  particular  trip  in  their 
round-the-world  itinerary. 


Bringing  Mohammed 
to  the  mountain 

(Continued  from  page  j6) 

the  Peace  Treaty  of  1189  between 
France  and  England.  Much  altered 
in  the  1 8th  century  by  Count  de 
Castellane,  the  French  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  its  original  aspect  has 
been  regained  since  its  purchase  in 
1906  by  the  present  owner.  The 
formal  gardens  on  three  terraces  are 
unique  in  France  and  Dr.  Carvallo 
has  likewise  assembled  in  his  pic- 
ture gallery  a  noteworthy  collection 
of  paintings  by  Spanish  masters. 

A  third  circuit  from  Tours  ex- 
tending to  the  southeast  includes 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
manor  houses — La  Sagerie,  a  mere 
three  miles  from  the  city.  This 
architectural  gem  was  due  to  Ma- 
thurin  Fouquet,  a  relative  of  the 
unhappy  intendent  of  Finance  of 
Louis  XIV  who  created  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte,  the  most  sumptuous  pri- 
vate residence  in  France.  After  the 
Revolution,  which  entailed  the  ruin 
of  the  owner,  the  Comtesse  de  Jau- 
court,  the  building  was  neglected, 
being  used  as  a  wine  storehouse 
and  chicken  farm.  The  restoration 
of  La  Sagerie  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  present  American 
owner — Mr.  John  B.  Robinson. 

Between  Montresor  and  Chenon- 
ceaux  lies  Montpoupon  originally  a 
fort  and  still  retaining  its  corner 
towers,  gate  house,  and  crenellated 
walls.  The  interior  has  been  trans- 


12  o'clock  RAII\ 
12:30  TENNIS 

Tennis  is  too  important  a  part  of  the 
activities  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  to  be  stopped  for  hours  after 
every  heavy  rain.  There  you  will  find  Har- 
Tru  Fast  Drying  Tennis  Courts,  just  as 
you  will  at  the  points  where  national  and 
international  championships  are  played.  1 


A 

UNIQUE 
COLLECTORS' 
ITEM 

TO  GRACE  A  NOTABLE  GARDEN 

This  marble  well-head  is  an  authentic  relic 
of  the  great  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Carved  with  consummate  artistry,  it  once 
served  as  the  ornate  capital  on  a  column 
of  an  ancient  Roman  palace.  Strategically 
placed,  it  would  add  a  rich,  impressive  touch 
to  your  garden.    4  ft.  wide.  3  ft.  high.  $850 

Oilier  Well-heads  $225-$1000 
Oilier  Garden  Pieces  Including  Galloway 
Pottery  $7.5O-$2500 

See  our  Special  Grouping  at  the  Gardens 
of  the  Nations.  Rockefeller  Center 

WM.  H.  IACKSON 

COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1927 

16  East  S2nd  St.  New  York  City 

Also  "Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 


GLASS  VASE  $6.75 

Height  8"    Diameter  5^" 
• 

GLASS  BOWL  ?10.00 

Height  3|"    Diameter  12" 

Express  Collect    •    No  Catalogue  Issued 

RENA  ROSENTHAL,  Inc. 

485  MADISON  AVE.     NEW  YORK 


-mm- 

ij  1 
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Part  of  a  battery  of  6  courts  at 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Har-Tru  Courts  are  ready  for  use  within 
30  to  60  minutes  after  the  heaviest  rains! 
Furthermore,  they  present  a  firm  yet  resi- 
lient surface  and  are  offered  in  both  deep 
green  and  light  maroon,  thus  being  non- 
glaring,  and  the  price  is  surprisingly  low! 

Har-Tru  Courts  have  been  tried, 
tested  and  acclaimed  by 

Mr.  George  D.  Pratt  Mrs.  Louise  Fleish- 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Hassler       mann  Yeiser 

Mr.  Fronk  M.  Gould  Mr.  Robert  Lehman 

Miss  Helen  Frick  Mrs.  Christian  R. 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field  Holmes 

Write  for  our  interesting  folders  UE" 
and  F"  that  tell  you  all  about  Har-Tru. 


HAR-TRU 

FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 


(100° (  oAmerican  Made) 

1  7  East  45th  Street        New  York 
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THE 

CRIMEA 

Romantic  land  of  legend,  sunshine- 
flooded  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea, 
playground  and  health  resort  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  shores  of  the 
Crimea  are  studded  with  jewel -like 
resorts,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
mingled  fragrance  of  the  salt  sea  and 
the  roses.  The  Crimea  Tour,  a  tour 
of  Russia  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  Crimea,  spends  five  days  in  this 
beautiful  region. 

Choose  one  of  five  sailing  dates  in 
June  and  July  most  convenient  for 
you.  The  tour  is  fully  described  in 
the  new  book  "See  Russia  in  1935", 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  to 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 


This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 

LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


Beauty,  romance  and  peaceful  charm  greet  the 

motorist  in  Sweden  .  .  .  rolling  miles  of  pas- 
toral loveliness  .  .  .  tradition  and  refinement 
in  stately  manors  and  century-old  country- 
seats  .  .  .  fine  roads  .  .  .  delightful  wayside 
inns  ...  all  blend  into  the  motor  tour  ideal. 

Spend  at  least  a  fortnight  of  continuous 
daylight  in  beautiful  Stockholm  or  among 
the  charming  inland  routes  of  Sweden.  See 
its  romantic  castles  and  picturesque  customs 
in  a  scenery  of  tranquil  beauty. 

The  joy  of  fine  living  experienced  in 
Swedish  American  liners  does  not  end  with 
the  crossing.  Each  day  in  Sweden  assures 
the  same  treat. 

Direct  from  New  York  in  eight  days — con- 
venient from  England  and  the  Continent. 

Your  travel  agent  or  uc  mil  gladly  send  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Xights" 

with  complete  travel  detail  of  delightful  journeys 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries— a  treasure 
bouse  of  vacation  guidance. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

551  FIFTH  AVENUE       Depl.  CL.        NEW  YORK 


formed  to  serve  modern  conditions 
— the  prison  now  being  the  bar! 
While  Chenonceaux  and  Amboise 
will  naturally  be  included  in  any 
tour,  we  may  remind  the  visitor  that 
just  to  the  south  of  the  latter  town 
is  the  extraordinary  Pagoda  of 
Chanteloup,  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
great  home  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
destroyed  after  the  Revolution  by 
"La  Bande  Noire." 

To  the  southwest  of  Tours  is  the 
fourth  circuit  which  includes  the 
donjon  of  Montbazon  restored  by 
the  American  owner-architect,  Mr. 
William  Dudley,  the  farm  of 
Vonne,  a  "rendezvous  de  chasse" 
under  Henry  IV  and  the  16th  cen- 
tury manor  of  Sache  where  Balzac 
wrote  several  of  his  more  famous 
novels.  On  this  circuit  may  also  be 
visited  the  castles  of  Azay-le-Rideau 
and  Langeais  and  the  private  do- 
mains of  Coulaine  and  Rochecotte. 

Numberless  Americans  have 
taken  cures  at  Bagnoles-de-l'Orne, 
four  hours  west  of  Paris  by  car, 
without  suspecting  that  the  sur- 
rounding rolling  countryside  known 
as  the  Norman  Switzerland  is  stud- 
ded with  splendid  dwellings.  Now 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  per- 
suaded to  open  them,  a  new  re- 
source is  available  to  visitors. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable 
castles  of  the  region  is  Le  Repas,  a 
severe  structure  of  granite  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  and 
bearing  traces  of  the  Italian  influ- 
ence which  marked  the  early 
French  Renaissance.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting compromise  between  a  forti- 
fied castle  and  a  normal  country- 
house — a  compromise  desirable  in 
view  of  the  robber  bands  which 
once  ranged  up  and  down  the  land. 
The  moat  still  surrounds  Le  Repas 
and  the  drawbridge  functions  on 
demand.  The  interior  has  some 
great  granite  chimneys,  original 
paneling  and  a  Lebrun  ceiling  in- 
serted under  Louis  XIV. 

Of  all  the  castles  near  Bagnoles, 
that  of  O  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  and  delightful.  Occupying 
three  sides  of  an  island  in  a  lake  it 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges.  Although  altered  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  much 
of  the  early  16th-century  fabric  re- 
mains— a  beautiful  example  of  the 
end  of  domestic  Gothic.  Its  unique 
name  was  that  of  the  owners. 

The  main  17th-century  block  with 
its  corner  towers  is  connected  by  a 
wing  with  a  gallery  to  the  extraor- 
dinary Gothic  entrance  pavilion 
with  its  soaring  roofs,  corbeled  tur- 
rets and  walls  covered  with  delicate 
tracery.  The  brick  insertions  in  the 
Caen  stone  walls  of  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  castle  are  among  its 
most  charming  features. 

Several  of  the  finest  chateaux  can 
readily  be  visited  from  Orleans. 
Among  them  are  Sully-sur-Loire, 
the  home  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the 
celebrated  Finance  Minister  of 
Henry  IV.  Within  these  walls 
Jeanne  d'Arc  joined  Charles  VII  in 
1430  and  it  was  here  that  Voltaire 
visited  three  centuries  later. 

Saint  Fargeau  once  belonged  to 
the  famous  merchant  Jacques  Coeur 
of  Bourges,  but  the  present  structure 
with  its  prodigious  pentagonal  court 


wt  In  AUSTRIA 

HALLOWED  BY  THE  TRADITION 
OF  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  .  .  . 

Feudal  barons,  emperors,  kings,  the  hard-riding, 
swift-hunting  gentry  have  ever  cherished  the  lakes, 
the  martial  forests,  the  rushing  streams,  the  castles, 
the  fortresses,  the  vast  estates  of  this  mountain 
land.  .  .  .  Know  VIENNA,  fair  outpost  of  the 
western  world,  her  galleries  and  palaces,  her  coffee- 
houses and  wine-gardens  .  .  .  The  lordly  beauty 
of  the  DANUBE,  SALZBURG  echoing  with  im- 
memorial music  in  FESTIVAL  time,  the  fragrant 
delights  of  the  SALZKAMMERGUT.  .  .  .  Silver 
pinnacles,  singing  streams,  pictured  towns  of  Al- 
pine TYROL,  INNSBRUCK,  caravanserai  of  the 
ages  .  .  .  SEMMERING,  the  sophisticated,  lakes 
of  CARINTHIA  .  .  .  BADGASTEIN,  the  other 
great  spas.  Golf  on  the  high  rim  of  the  world,  hunt 
in  royal  preserves,  dare  rushing  rivers,  fish  in  teem- 
ing streams,  drink  deep  of  that  gemiitlich  charm 
that  is  unique  with  Austria.  Moderate  rates,  rail- 
way reductions. 


FESTIVALS: 

SALZBURG,  July  27th-September  1st. 
VIENNA,  June  2nd-30th. 

Detailed  booklet  on  hunting  and  fishing. 
For  further  information  consult  your  local  travel  agent  or  •write 

AUSTRIAN 

NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

Dept.  Z.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Have 
Lovely  Gardens 

with 

LessLabor< 


Astonishing 

Soil  Sponges  Capture  Escaping 
PJanl  Food,  W  ater  Your  Gardens, 
Promote  Rool  Growth  .  .  .  . 

THE  DAY  of  garden  magic  is  not  over. 
You,  too,  can  have  a  lovely  lawn  and 
beautiful  blooms  and  with  such  ease  your 
neighbors  will  envy  you.The  secret  is  Emblem- 
Protected  Peat  Moss,  which  promotes  root 
growth,  keeps  soil  porous  and  loose  so  that 
the  air  circulates,  and  the  sunshine  penetrates. 

Every  bale  of  this  remarkable  soil  im- 
prover contains  millions  of  tiny  sponge-like 
cells  that  virtually  absorb  as  much  as  200 
gallons  of  natural,  life-giving  moisture  for 
thirsty  plants.  Those  sponges  also  suck  in 
and  store  plant  food  in  solution  that  would 
otherwise  escape  and  be  wasted,  which  gives 

you  more  value  for   

your  fertilizer  dollar. 

This  amazing  soil 
conditioner  is  sold  un- 
der various  trade  names 
by  high-grade  dealers 
of  horticultural  sup- 
plies. Send  for  our  in- 
teresting  booklet, 
"Peat  Moss  for  Lawns 
SC  Gardens,"  free  test 
tablets,  and  name  of 
your  local  dealer.  All 
will  be  forwarded  post- 
paid if  you  mail  the 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
P.  I.  C.  TRIANGLE 
AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

You  pay  more  per 
bale  for  Emblem-Pro 
tected  Peat  Mobs  but 
it  actually  cotti  you 
lest.  Each  bate  Is  fully 
compressed,  contains 
less  air,  more  peat. 
The  moss  Is  of  match- 
less quality,  clean, 
uniform,  and  fully 
aged.  Holds  life-giv- 
ing moisture  longer, 
makes  soil-building 
humus  faster. 


coupon. 


Pe/it  /ttosS 


FREE 

TEST  TABLETS 
AND  VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


This  tiny  peat  tablet 
will  dramatize  the  *  ttjfcj 
moisture- absorbing  \- 
property  of  Emblem- 
'  Protected  Peat  Moss,  i 


\^PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 
\  7    Educational,  Advcr.  &  Research  Dept. 
C.  L.-6-35       155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Peat  Moss  literature  and 
absorbency  test  tablets. 


Na 


Addr, 


City  State  _ 


was  built  by  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  ("La  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle"), and  here  she  came  when 
exiled  from  Paris  by  her  cousin, 
Louis  XIV.  She  later  presented  the 
chateau  to  the  Due  de  Lauzun 
whom  she  is  supposed  to  have 
secretly  married  and  whose  magnifi- 
cent Paris  home  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Government  from 
the  late  Baron  Pichon  who  had  re- 
stored it  to  its  grandeur. 

The  reader  may  gather  from  all 
this  a  slight  idea  of  the  treat  which 
awaits  him  in  France.  By  the  time 
this  article  appears  in  print  it  is 
probable  that  the  lists  given  below 
will  have  been  extended.  As  the 
visiting  days  and  hours  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  it  is  advisable  that 
intending  visitors  get  into  touch 
with  Dr.  Francois  Carvallo,  the 
Secretary  of  "La  Demeure  His- 
torique"  at  the  Union  Intcralliee,  33 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris. 

Chateaux  of  France 
opened  through 
"La  Demeure  Historique" 

In  Neighborhood  of  Paris 

Champs  (presented  by  M.  Cahcn 
d'Anvers  to  Government)  near 
Lagny 

Grosbois    (Princess    de    la  Tour 

d'Auvergne)  at  Boissy-St.  Leger 
Courances  (Marquis  de  Ganay)  at 

Courances 
Fleury  (Comtesse  de  Behague)  at 

Fleury-en-Biere 
Farchcville  at  Bouvillc 
d'Ormcsson   (Comtc  d'Ormcsson) 

near  Chenncviercs-Sur-Marne 
La  Grange-Blcneau  (Comte  de  Las- 

teyric)  near  Rozoy-en-Brie 
Abbaye  de  Lys  (Comte  de  Nouc) 

near  Melum 
Mesnuls  near  Mont  fort  FAmaury 
d'Anet   (Comte  de   Leussc)  near 

Dreux 

Maintenon  (I)uc  de  Noaillcs)  at 

Maintenon 
Chateaudun  (Due  de  Luynes)  at 

Chateaudun 
Courtalain  (Comte  A.  pe  Gontaut- 

Biron)  near  Chateaudun 
Montigny  (Marquis  de  Levis-Mire- 

poix)  near  Chateaudun 
Knmilly  (Comtc  de  t  arragon)  near 

Chateaudun 
ViUeJbon  (M.  Penin  de  La  Raudiere) 

near  Chatcaudun 

Private  Chateaux  Near  Tours 
(Indrc  et  Loire) 

Plessis-les-Tours  (City  of  Tours) 
I  arm  oi  Pareay-Meslay  (M.  Lefe- 
bure) 

Valmcr  (Comte  de  Saint  Venent) 
La  Cote  (Baron  dc  Pitteurs-Hie- 

gacrta) 
Jallangcs  (M.  Maggiar) 
Launay  (Mine.  Groslard) 
La  Motte  (M.  Francois  Darblay) 
Marcilly-sur-Mcaulne     (Baron  de 

Champchevrier) 
Champchevrier     (Baronne  Dona- 

riere  de  Champchevrier) 
Villandry  (Dr.  Francois  Carvallo) 
La  Sagerie  (Mr.  John  B.  Robinson) 
Chartreuse  de  Liget  (Vicomte  de 

Marcay ) 
Montresor  (Comtesse  Branicka) 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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POWER 

LAWN 
MOWERS 


Coldwell  Power  Mowers 

Provide  Hot  Weather 
Insurance  to  the  Lawn 


GRASS-PLANT  growth  slows  up 
when  the  soil  temperatures 
climb  higher  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months. 

Accompanying  this  reaction, 
obnoxious  weeds  such  as  buck- 
horns,  plantains  and  dandelions 
grow  profusely.  Many  heretofore 
H  ell-groomed  lawns  become  the 
victim  of  this  condition. 

Longer  cuts  of  even  grass  are 
recommended  when  approaching 
t  his  period.  Ail  justing  t  h<"  cut- 
ting unit  to  provide  variations  of 
height  cut  is  a  simple  operation 
for  a  Odd  well  power  mower. 

Conserving  the  moisture  con- 
tent by  a  light  rolling  of  the  turf 
while  culling  the  grass,  gently 
closes  the  pores  of  t  he  soil  anil 
retards  evaporation  by  the  wind 
and  sun. 

IVf achincs  are  powered  with  a 
water  a  nil  fan  cooled  motor.  A 
riding  sulky  with  a  comfortable 
seal  a  ml  loot  rest  can  be  In  r- 
nished. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  ARRANGED 

Descriptive   catalog    CL-39  sen ' 
upon  request. 


I 


ill: 


ill 


LAWN  MOWER.  CO. 

NEWBURGH.IM.V. 


NON-POISONOUS 

To  Humans, 
Animals  or  Birds 

Why  use  two  insecticides 
—which  must  be  bought, 
mixed,  sprayed  separate- 
ly—  when  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  will  destroy 
all  the  usual  varieties  of 
sucking  and  chewing 
garden  insects. 

Excellent  for  Ants 
and  Sod  Web  Worms 
Red  Arrow  isa  highly  concentrated  pyrethrum 
solution — containing  a  special  soap.  Simply 
mix  with  water— as  you  need  it.  Red  Arrow 
will  not  discolor  or  injure  flowers,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  Red  Arrow's  economical,  too,  for  a 
one  ounce  bottle  (35()  makes  8  gallons  of  fin- 
ished spray.  Buy  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray 
where  you  buy  your  garden  supplies,  or 
MAIL  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SAMPLE 

I  1 

McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Dept.101, Baltimore,  Md. 

I  enclose  1  Of  for  sample  of  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  sufficient  to  make  one  gal- 
lon of  spray. 


Cranbrook 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


Name  

Address  

City  

My  Dealer  is 


-State  - 


and  trends  of  the  world  outside. 

The  Academy  takes  care  only  of 
such  youths  who  have  natural  gifts 
and  an  active  interest  in  art.  But  it 
has  been  Mr.  Booth's  hope  that  the 
students  at  Cranbrook  who  were 
not  destined  to  become  artists 
themselves  might  become  the  future 
art  protectors  and  patrons  of  a 
mechanical  civilization  and  that 
through  them  the  intellectual  hun- 
ger that  keeps  art  alive  might  be 
passed  on  to  future  generations. 
Thus  the  Academy  will  render  a 
double  service  to  art,  for  it  not  only 
encourages  the  production  of  art 
but  it  perpetually  builds  up  a  mar- 
ket for  it.  Finally  its  ideal  is  to 
avoid  growing  conservative,  sterile 
and  reactionary,  but  ever,  by  the 
flexibility  of  its  principles  of  admin- 
istration, to  keep  pace  with  the 
cultural  evolution  of  a  changing 
world.  Thus  Cranbrook  is  a  para- 
doxical development  for  it  assumes 
the  infinitely  delicate  task  of  pre- 
serving the  things  that  have  made 
the  world  beautitul  in  the  past  and 
keeping  them  forever  young  by  re- 
conciliation with  the  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence, last  of  the  institutions  to  be 
created  by  the  Cranbrook  Founda- 
tion, exemplifies  this  very  flexibility 
of  the  administrative  methods  of 
the  community,  and  its  responsive- 
ness to  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
students  in  the  several  schools 
therein.  Its  establishment  had  not 
been  originally  planned,  but  since 
its  inception  it  has  served  the 
schools  according  to  their  needs  and 
has  developed  new  projects  of  re- 
search that  had  not  been  conceived 
in  the  initial  program.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, natural  history  collec- 
tions, consisting  largely  of  minerals, 
birds,  and  insects  native  to  Mich- 
igan, and  the  nucleus  of  botanical 
and  anthropological  collections. 

Such  is  Cranbrook,  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  wise  man's  dream. 

— Florence  Davies. 


The  mystical  Dolomites 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

spend  a  day  basking  in  the  rare 
clear  air  of  the  Dolomites.  ,  Peaks 
.ire  but  names,  after  all,  until  you 
have  seen  them,  numbers  of  feet 
above  sea  level  are  but  figures  until 
the  eye  has  done  the  measuring. 

Do  but  go  there  yourself  and  you 
will  want  to  fill  a  book  with  your 
experiences.  Returning,  you  will 
write  a  little  of  beauty,  grandeur 
and  the  sublime  splendor  of  the 
high  places.  But  the  charm  of  it  all 
will  remain  imprisoned  in  your 
heart  and  no  key  may  release  it  all 
save  the  magic  combination  of  a 
ticket  and  a  steamer  and  a  train. 
So  you  will  long  to  return  once 
more  to  the  mystical  Dolomites,  to 
breathe  again  an  air  distilled  from 
crystal,  and  to  watch  the  gorgeous 
robing  of  the  peaks  each  evening 
as  the  sun  goes  down. 
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Greenhouses 

AS  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  GEERLINGS 


Here  is  good  news  for  you  who  are  interested 
in  owning  your  own  Glass  Garden.  •  As  you 
doubtless  know,  Greenhouses  or  Glass  Gar- 
dens, as  you  like  best  to  think  of  them,  are  of 
two  kinds.  Those  where  the  entire  structure  is 
of  glass;  and  ones  combined  with  a  work- 
room or  service  building. 

It  is  the  workroom  portion  that  lends  itself  the 
more  freely  to  the  re-styling  which  Gerald  K. 
Geerlings,  the  eminent  designer  and  archi- 
tect, has  accomplished  so  successfully  for  us. 
A  glance  at  the  illustration  shows  you  three 
of  these  attractive  greenhouse  designs.  •  All 
this  re-styling  has  been  done  with  the  basic- 
ally sound  purpose  ever  in  mind,  to  sacrifice 


in  no  way  the  high  growing  qualities,  while 
at  the  same  time  keep  costs  down  on  the 
complete  building.  Both  of  these  important 
things  you  will  find  have  been  accomplished 
to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments,  is  a 
way  to  reduce  materially  the  cost  of  masonry 
on  the  glass  portion,  while  at  the  same  time 
adding  to  its  good  looks.  •  Send  for  our 
Glass  Enclosure  Book.  Any  of  the  subjects 
shown  are  adaptable  to  meet  your  individual 
desires.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  for 
your  Glass  Garden,  so  it  will  be  ready  in 
time  to  carry  on  your  indoor  garden,  when 
Jack  Frost  ends  the  outdoor  one. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


New  York :  1828  Graybar  Bldg.  Des  Plaines,  111. :  Dept.  A  Toronto,  Can. :  308  Harbor  Comm.  Bldg 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS  BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSES 


BUILD  IT  ON 
YOUR 

VACATION... 
WITH  BOLTS! 


A  HODGSON  Camp  House  is  a  set-up 
.  .  .  that  stays  up!  Carefully  carpen- 
tered before  you  get  it  .  .  .  windows 
and  doors  in  place  .  .  .  joints  cut  snug 
and  tight  against  wind,  snow,  and 
rain!  Simply  place  the  sections,  and 
draw  them  up  with  our  special  bolts. 
No  extra  roofing  material  required. 
Rustless  hardware.  Fiber-lined  for 
beauty  and  warmth.  Exterior,  pre- 
served with  oil,  needs  no  paint. 

Hodgson  Camp  Houses  are  delivered 


anywhere.'  They  can  be  enlarged 
whenever  you  want.  $160  up.  Before 
you  decide  your  vacation,  see  our 
indoor  displays  at  New  York  or  Boston 
—  outdoors  at  Dover  and  S.  Sudbury, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Camp  houses,  prefabri- 
cated year-round  homes,  summer  cot- 
tages, garages,  garden  equipment,  etc. 
Or  write  for  Catalog  NC-6. 

E.    F.    HODGSON  CO. 

730  Fifth  Ave.  (Cor.  57th  St.),  New  York 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


..moments  to 
de  stroi|  / 

"\  ou  spend  considerable 
time,  effort  and  money  cul- 
tivating your  garden,  shrub- 
bery and  lawn.  Trespassers  and 
neighbors'  pets  take  only 
moments  to  destroy  your 
efforts. 


Big  Acreage  Mowing  Economy 

The  Jacobsen  "Twin"  is  the  largest,  fastest  self-pro- 
filed power  mower  on  the  market.    With  a  32-inch 
•utting  width  it  has  a  capacity  of  8  to  10  acres  a  day. 
This  capacity  can  be  more  than  doubled  by  use  "I 
wo-unit  gang  attachment  and  riding  sulky.  The 
'Twin"  makes  possible  greater  economy  in  the 
•are  of  estates  or  other  large  lawn  areas. 

)ther  Jacobsen  models  in  wheel  and  roller 
ypes  have  cutting  widths  of  20.  21 
ind  30  inches.  Priced  from  $125.00 
ip.  See  the  Jacobsen  Dealer  in 
/our  locality — or  send  for  new  1 9:55 
:atalofr. 


iACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 
'45  Washington  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
New  York  Branch,  Dept.  C,  101  Park  Ave. 


All-Gear  Drive 


JACOBSEN 


POWER  MOWERS 


A  sturdy  Stewart  Fence  of  Iron  or  Chain  Link  Wire  will  define 
your  boundary  lines  securely  against  unwelcome  intrusion  and 
convert  your  yard  into  a  private  outdoor  living  room. 


Fencing  is  NOT 
expensive  and  it 
pays  generous  div- 
idends of  protec- 
tion. 


NCES 


look  up  your  lo- 
cal Stewart  repre- 
sentative in  your 
telephone  directory 
— or  write — ■ 


The  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
103  Stewart  Block  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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fence  posts 

 ,/ut"! 


THE  CYCLONE  WAY  Deep  post  hole  with  wide 
base  below  frost  line  assures  solid  footing 
for  post  and  fence.    "Heaving"  of  ground 
from  frost  and  thawing 
cannot  lift  post. 


THE  ORDINARY  WAY 

Posts  are  jammed  into 
rough  holes  dug  in 
the  ordinary  way. 
Foundation  is  wider 
at  top.  Frost  gets  under 
shallow  concrete  foot- 
ing, "heaving"  posts 
upward. 


#  Cyclone-built  fences  don't  lean 
after  a  frost!  For  Cyclone's  erection 
crews  are  trained  to  build  fence  for 
permanence.  The  cone-like  post 
holes,  built  to  rigid  specifications, 
have  wide  bases  and  small  tops  so  that 
the  heavy  concrete  "foot"  won't  work 
out.  The  concrete  "mix"  is  specified 
in  every  construction  order — no 
watered  concrete  or  dirty  aggregates 
can  be  used  to  skimp  on  a  Cyclone 
job.  And  because  the  posts  are  deeply 
anchored  in  cement  well  below  the 
frost  line,  they  stay  straight! 

This  painstaking  erection  service  is 
every  Cyclone  Fence  owner's  insur- 
ance against  heavy  repair  and  mainte- 
nance bills.  Before  you  buy  fence,  find 
out  about  quality  of  installation.  It  will 
save  you  money.  And  be  sure  that  you 
read  the  new  Cyclone  booklet,  "Fence 
— How  to  Choose  It— How  to  Use  It." 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  ON  FENCE! 

It  will  take  you  into  the  facts 
that  determine  fence  quality. 
It  will  enable  you  to  protect 
yourself  in  a  fence  purchase. 
It  may  save  you  a  costly  mis- 
take. No  matter  how  small  or 
large  your  fence  requirements 
are  —  you  need  this  booklet 
before  buying.  Use  the  cou- 
pon at  once. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Pacific  Coast  Division:  Standard  Fence  Co. 
General  Offices,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MAK  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 
Dept.  6271 

Please  mail  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "Fence— How  to  Choose  It— How 
to  Use  It." 


Nan 


Address 


City  State  

I  am  interested  in  fencing  approximately 

 feet  of  □  Residence    □  Estate 

□  School  □  Playground  □  Institutional 
O  Industrial  □  Cemetery  property 


Silver — first  among  the 
bride's  gifts 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  greatest  of  them  all,  of  course, 
was  Paul  Revere  who  rode  his  horse 
on  that  famous  day  which  was  to 
make  the  world  see  him  ever  after- 
ward as  a  hero  and  patriot,  and  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  great  silver 
craftsman.  In  England,  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Silver,  several  well- 
known  English  artists  were  silver 
designers.  William  Hogarth,  famous 
as  an  artist,  is  little  known,  outside 
a  small  group  of  experts,  as  a  great 
designer  in  silver.  He  was  a  silver- 
smith's apprentice  just  before  the 
period  which  produced  the  most 
beautiful  English  silver,  probably 
the  most  beautiful  ever  made,  pat- 
terns and  shapes  still  fresh  and  new, 
perfect  in  the  adaptation  of  the  shin- 
ing metal  to  objects  of  utility.  Ho- 
garth's career  as  an  artist  coincides 
with  this  great  period,  about  forty 
years,  from  1720  to  1760 — but  his 
respect  for  the  silversmith's  art  was 
so  great  that  in  spite  of  his  glory  as 
an  artist  he  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  designs  for  silver. 

Collectors  of  rare  old  English  sil- 
ver warn  us  not  to  go  about  buying 
"Georgian  silver  sets,"  no  matter 
how  genuine,  which  have  matching 
items  such  as  spoons,  knives,  and 
forks.  Forks,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  were  rarities  in  Georgian 
times.  Picture  Sir  Somebody  sitting 
down  to  his  Chippendale  table,  a 
portrait  of  himself  by  Sir  Joshua 
staring  down  at  him,  stuffing  his 
roast  beef  into  his  mouth  with 
his  fingers  (or  could  it  have  been  his 
\nifel).  It  is  not  our  idea  of  the 
stately  eighteenth  century  at  all,  yet 
such  must  have  been  the  case.  So 
when  you  come  across  a  set  of 
"Georgian  forks,"  don't  let  the  hall- 
mark fool  you.  They  will  probably 
be  spoons  that  have  been  made  over 
into  forks.  For  our  part,  we  don't 
see  any  harm  in  having  antique 
spoons  which  are  now  forks,  but  for 
those  who  insist  upon  thorough- 
going genuineness  in  everything, 
the  answer  is  the  product  of  today's 
craftsmen  who  work  as  Georgians 
in  spirit,  and  as  moderns  in  true 
precision,  and  with  all  the  modern's 
awareness  of  the  complicated  de- 
mands of  the  present-day  taste  and 
ways  and  customs  of  living. 

Gentlemen  cooks 

(Continued  from  page  ji) 

General  Pershing  became  one  after 
the  Great  War.  There  are,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  busts  of 
George  II  and  George  III  with  the 
bust  of  Samuel  Morris,  one  of  the 
Governors,  between  them.  There 
are  also  many  of  the  early  kitchen 
utensils,  the  teakwood  table  used 
for  dining,  the  Lowestoft  punch 
bowl,  and  special  china  made  for 
the  two  hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Club,  and  numerous  other 
goods  and  chattels  of  personal  and 
historic  interest. 

Adjoining  is  the  kitchen  where 
the  actual  work  is  done  at  an 
open  fire  or  on  a  modern  range  as 
desired.  It  is  also  customary  to 
build  a  charcoal  fire  under  the  trees, 


Alone 


when  she  might 
join  her  loved 
ones  downstairs/ 

Stair-climbing  is  impossible  for  many, 
dangerous  for  everyone.  Many  elderly 
people  and  invalids  are  confined  to  one 
floor  because  of  "the  stair-climbing  bar- 
rier." For  them  the  Shepard  HomeLIFT 
is  a  blessing. 

Surprisingly  Low-Priced 

Operatesfrom 
lighting  cir- 
cuit at  less 
than  a  cent  a 
day.  Fully 
automatic, 
simple,  and 
safe.  Attract- 
ive cabs  of 
genuine  wal- 
nut. Easily 
installed  in 
any  home. 
Write  for  full 
particulars. 

Representatives 

In  all 
Principal  Cities 

THE  SHEPARD  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Mfgs.  of  Shepard  Ball  Bearing  Elevators 

2421  Colerain  Ave.,        CI  NCI  N  NATI 


ome  Llr  1 
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Mary,  Mary,  don't  be  contrary 
Like  the  maid  of  long  ago. 

Use  Peat  Moss  in  your  garden 
And  watch  the  flowers  grow! 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  heard  wonderful 
things  about  Peat  Moss,  but  haven't 
tried  it  because  you  found  them  hard 
to  believe. 

It's  amazing  the  way  Peat  Moss  im- 
proves the  soil— makes  everything  grow 
setter.  It  lets  plants  breathe,  makes  the 
earth  they  grow  in  more  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent. Discourages  weeds.  Cuts  down 
on  water  bills  and  labor. 

But,  be  sure  you  get  Premier  vacuum 
cleaned  Swedish  Peat  Moss  —  free  from 
excessive  dust,  dirt  and  fibre.  Its  live, 
relatively  undecayed  cell-structure  guar- 
antees greater  absorbency  and  more  use- 
ful bushels  per  bale.  Undecayed  Peat 
Moss  cannot  cake  —  requires  no  labor  to 
break  up.  Premier's  careful  processing 
insures  finer  and  more  uniform  granula- 
tion. Mail  coupon  for  new  authoritative 
leaflet  and  dealer's  address. 

Premier  Peat  Moss  Corp.  CL-6 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Mail  me  leaflet  telling  how  to  use  Peat 
Moss  in  my  garden  the  year  round. 

Name  

Street  

City. 

State   Z&^^L 

Certified 


and  there  toss  the  perch  or  other 
fish  which  make  a  part  of  every  i 
State  in  Schuylkill  meal.  The  tables 
are  carried  out  and  placed  on  the  \ 
lawn  and  the  Citizens  and  Appren-  i 
tices  and  guests  gather  around  them  j 
for  both  lunch  and  dinner.  A  brick 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
known  as  the  Clock  House,  is  only 
used  in  case   of  bad   weather  or 
when  the  days  get  too  chilly  in  the 
autumn.    For  the   rest,   the  Fish 
House  is  an  outdoor  club. 

"  'Twas  founded  for  fishing  and 
frying, 

For  planning  shad   {not  by  the 
gills), 

For  friendly  and  social  enjoyment, 
Each  member  his  station  to  fill." 
So  goes  a  song  written  in  1869  about 
the  State  in  Schuylkill.  That  well- 
mannered  good  living  should  sur- 
vive the  harsh  industrialism  of  the 
20th  century  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Citizens  of  that 
State.  So  here's  a  toast  to  their 
next  two  hundred  years,  a  caterer  of 
the  day  might  propose.  From  the 
banks  of  whatever  river  they  fish 
may  they  never  find  themselves  in 
a  backwater  but  at  the  source  of 
the  stream  of  hospitality. 

Between  meals 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

and  chair-backs.  The  rectangle  of 
the  doorway  is  echoed  in  that  of 
the  mantel.  Against  the  black-and- 
white  marble  fireplace  is  framed  a 
porcelain  bowl  of  white  flowers,  and 
the  visitor  is  conscious  of  a  carefully 
planned  composition  of  classic  sim- 
plicity and  unforgettable  charm. 
And  this  charm  is  constant — not 
only  when  the  dining  room  is  full 
of  people  gayly  dining  and  chatting 
but  when  the  room  is  empty. 

And  what  about  the  house  that 
has  no  dining  room  but  uses  part  of 
the  living  room  to  eat  in?  The  prob- 
lem is  simple,  you  say.  Merely  use 
the  table  as  a  library  table  when  not 
in  use  at  meal  times.  All  right,  and 
change  the  magazines,  the  papers, 
the  lamps  that  accumulate  on  such 
tables  between  meal  times?  No,  it's 
not  as  easy  as  that. 

The  late  Henry  Sleeper,  the  cele- 
brated decorator,  solved  the  prob- 
lem in  a  unique  way.  Every  room  in 
his  famous  house  in  Gloucester  was 
the  dining  room.  Not  actually,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
no  dining  room.  He  simply  had  his 
meals  served  in  whatever  room 
struck  his  fancy. 

On  a  brisk  summer  morning  with 
the  sunshine  dancing  on  the  waves 
of  Gloucester  Harbor  he'd  elect  to 
have  breakfast  on  the  long  table 
right  up  against  the  windows  that 
faced  the  bay.  Lunch  on  the  same 
summer's  day  would  probably  be 
served  out  on  the  terrace  adjoining 
the  house.  But  with  the  coming  of 
darkness,  dinner  would  be  served  in 
the  paneled  study.  Should  the  day 
prove  blustery  and  raw,  the  main 
meal  would  probably  take  place  in 
the  lovely  old  pine  paneled  Colonial 
kitchen,  with  the  flames  roaring  up 
the  wide  chimney.  So  each  meal  not 
only  was  varied  as  to  its  serving 
place,  but  proved  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise — an  adventure  almost. 
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But  to  return  to  the  problem  of 
the  house  where  the  living  room 
and  dining  room  are  combined. 
One  thing  is  certain,  a  table  must 
be  set  apart  to  eat  on.  No  tempo- 
rary table  will  do.  And  its  funda- 
mental purpose  must  be  deliberately 
set  tor  the  business  of  eating. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting the  table's  becoming  an 
eyesore  between  meals  is  really  tar 
less  difficult  than  the  table  in  the 
dining  room  itself.  For  one  can 
easily  draw  the  table  into  the  deco- 
rative scheme  of  the  room  itself. 
The  candlesticks  that  are  lit  at  din- 
ner can  be  chosen  so  that  they 
conform  to  the  rest  of  the  room  and 
can  be  lined  up  along  the  wall  in- 
stead of  at  the  four  corners  when 
no  dinner  is  being  served.  The  cen- 
terpiece, too,  can  easily  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme,  and 
kept  permanently  in  place.  So  all 
that  it  is  really  necessary  to  do  is  to 
clear  away  the  plates  and  silverware 
after  a  meal  is  served  and  this 
would  have  to  be  done  in  any  case. 

Editor's  Note:  We  are  indebted 
to  the  following  for  the  accessories 
and  art  objects  illustrated  in  this 
article— Tatman  Incorporated  for 
crystal  cornucopias  on  page  21;  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.  for  Mexican  fig- 
ures and  Crown  Derby  Ware  from 
the  Rosenbach  Collection  on  pages 
22  and  23;  Woman's  Exchange  of 
Chicago  for  mandarine  and  horses 
on  page  22. 

Wanted:  a  champion 

(Continued  from  page  4g) 

completely  into  its  own.  Whoever 
conceived  the  East-West  match  held 
at  the  Chicago  World  Fair  discov- 
ered an  inspiration.  Whatever 
doubts  were  first  held  about  the 
popularity  of  such  a  plan  were  soon 
dissipated  in  the  flood  of  enthusiasm 
that  swept  the  country.  It  was 
something  to  touch  America's  imag- 
ination. Here  was  the  flavor  of  ro- 
mance, of  history,  of  ancient  rivalry 
— a  Homeric  spectacle,  dramatically 
staged  in  a  world-famous  amphi- 
theatre. Luckily  the  match  itself 
lived  up  to  its  setting.  Taking  the 
field  as  outsiders  in  the  betting,  the 
Western  team  departed  victorious 
and  with  the  cheers  of  a  continent 
ringing  in  their  ears. 

Fully  arrived  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, polo  still  stands  apart  from 
her  sisterhood  of  sport.  Unlike,  for 
instance,  baseball,  football  or  hockey, 
the  mounted  game  has  no  roots  in 
American  soil.  So  few  of  its  fan- 
dom  have  played  themselves  that  it 
is  small  wonder  if  the  ins-and-outs 
are  popularly  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  Sunday  crowd  that  treks  out 
from  New  York  to  Governor's 
Island  are  not  the  same  sophisticates 
who  visit  the  Yankee  Stadium. 
Even  in  such  polo-minded  com- 
munities as  Long  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  there  remains 
an  amazingly  high  ratio  of  naivete. 
Asked  what  he  considers  the  essen- 
tials of  a  star  performance,  the  aver- 
age spectator  will  name  what  he 
supposes  to  be  two  obvious  factors: 
horsemanship  and  hitting  ability. 

Only  partially  is  this  true.  A  high- 
goal  poloist  need  not  be  a  crack 
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VUDOR 

Porch  Shades 

VUDOR  rorch  Shad  es 
are  first  of  all  made  to 
keep  the  hot  sun  off  your 
porch,  give  you  seclusion 
and  permit  a  constant 
change  of  air  on  the  porch 
through  the  ventilator  at 
the  top  of  each  VUDOR 
Shade. 

VUDORS  with  their 
beautiful,  permanent  oil 
colors  give  your  porch  an 
attractive,  smart  appear- 
ance not  otherwise  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  room  of  your 
house  all  summer  long. 

Write  us  for  printed  mat- 
ter in  colors  and  name  of 
your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE 
CORPORATION 

Box  E 

Janesville  Wisconsin 


Vudor 

Ventilating 

PORCH  SHADES 


horseman.  That  is  to  say  he  can  be 
decidedly  mediocre  in  show-ring, 
rodeo,  hunting,  field,  or  steeple- 
chase and  yet  shine  between  the 
side-boards.  Riding  prowess  will 
not,  of  course,  hurt  his  game,  but 
the  fact  is — and  it  might  be  sup- 
ported by  many  examples — that  the 
less  conscious  a  man  is  about  that 
phase,  the  better  he  is  likely  to  play 
polo.  Whether  on  a  good  pony  or 
bad,  whether  in  a  fast  game  or  a 
slow  one,  he  has  little  chance  for 
the  persuasive  smoothness  that 
marks  horsemanship  in  other  de- 
partments. A  college  coach  has  said 
that  a  candidate  for  his  team  must 
ride  either  well  enough  or  badly 
enough  to  forget  all  rules  of  equita- 
tion. So  long  as  he  can  hustle  about 
the  field,  remain  more  or  less  con- 
stantly in  the  saddle,  that,  if  he  has 
other  requirements,  will  suffice. 

Likewise  with  hitting  ability.  A 
strong  arm  or  a  propelling  rhythm 
will  stand  a  man  in  good  stead  any 
time,  but  this  alone  will  never  make 
him  a  high-goal  player.  Many  a 
team  takes  the  field  with  its  longest 
hitter  on  the  side-lines.  In  the  first 
place  the  most  spectacular  shot — a 
roaring  forehand  drive — is  of  less 
value  in  a  match  than  several  more 
subtle  arts.  A  man  who  does  not 
know  when  and  how  to  use  his 
back-shots  is  useless  to  a  smooth- 
running  team.  So  is  one  who 
cannot  occasionally  pull  off  an  acro- 
batic shot  under  the  pony's  nose  or 
belly.  So  is  one  who  cannot  block 
an  opposing  drive,  whether  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  air,  whether  it 
comes  in  front  or  behind  him. 

But  most  useless  and  most  dan- 
gerous to  friend  and  foe  alike  is  the 
player  whose  shortcoming  is  the 
lack  of  team-work.  Above  horse- 
manship and  above  hitting  power  is 
this  factor.  Any  captain  or  coach 
will  tell  you  this,  though  the  non- 
playing  fan  will  hardly  believe  it. 
What  the  spectator  sees  is  a  dashing 
figure  in  vivid  array  go  sweeping 
down-field  and  drive  the  ball  un- 
erringly between  the  goal-posts.  The 
spectator  does  not  know  that,  in 
practically  every  case,  credit  for  the 
score  belongs  less  to  the  hero's 
strong  arm  or  gallant  horsemanship 
than  to  a  perfect  four-man  co- 
ordination. Team-work  in  polo  is 
less  visible  but  far  more  essential 
than  in  any  other  popular  game.  No 
(Continued  on  page  81) 

THE  BURGER  PARK  STOVE 

is  ideal  for  country  estates,  fishing  camps,  parks,  back 
yards,  etc.  The  intensity  of  heat  on  food  is  governed 
by  the  adjustable  fire  pan  which  can  easily  raised  or 
lowered  in  the  course  of  cooking.  The  hinged  plates 
on  sides  may  be  used  as 
warming  shelves  or  fire 
stops. 

It  is  30"  high  with  cook- 
ing grate  17"  x  27". 
Rugged  welded  steel 
construction.  Can  be 
moved  from  place  to 
place  but  is  not  col- 
lapsible. Burns  eco- 
nomically either  wood 
or  charcoal- 
Prices  on  application. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by 

THE  BURGER  IRON  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 

To  THE  BURGER  IRON  CO..  Akron.  Ohio 

Please  send  additional  information  and  price  of 
Park  Stove. 

lYumc  

Address  
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HOW 

to  guard  against 

tree  SUICIDES 


The  illustration  above  shows  a  tree  that  is  de- 
stroying itself  by  means  of  a  Qirdling  Root  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  cutting  off  its  circulation;  and 
will  eventually  bring  death  by  strangulation  un- 
less this  condition  is  recognized  and  remedied. 

Look  around  your  grounds  and  you 
may  discover  a  fine  Maple,  Pine, 
Oak  or  Elm  with  a  large  amount 
of  dead  wood  at  the  top — a  pro- 
nounced yellowing  of  the  foliage — 
and  a  constricted  trunk,  lacking  the 
normal  outward  "flare"  at  the  base. 
«*>  Suicide  by  Girdling  root  is  not 
one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  death  in  Shade  Trees — but  it 
is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
hazard  constantly  threatening  the 
life  of  your  trees,  which  can  best 
be  combatted  by  PLANNED  PRO- 
GRAM protection.  «<*  Bartlett's 
"PLANNED  PROGRAM  for  Shade 
Tree  Care"  offers  you  a  service  of 
regular  periodic  inspection  and  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  your  trees 
— assures  early  "spotting  of  all 
kinds  of  tree  troubles  —  and  the 
adoption  of  economical  preventive 
measures  to  correct  them  during 
their  early  stages.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  our  attractive  PLANNED 
PROGRAM  folder.  It  shows  how 
you  can  safeguard  your  investment 
in  trees  at  minimum  expense! 


Under  PLANNED  PRO- 
GRAM Care,  trees  with 
V-crotches  are  detected 
and  strengthened  by  brac- 
ing before  serious  da  mage 
occurs. What's  more.ifyou 
have  PLANNED  PROGRAM 
protectionwhen  your  trees 
areyoung,the  formation  of 
V-crotches  can  be  prevent- 
ed, by  judicious  pruning. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  sewes  clients  through  1 6  strategically  located 
Branch.  Offices.  Write  us  for  the  address  of  the 
Banlett  Representative  nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 
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illiam  woodward  has  bred  many 
great  race  horses — Gaffsman,  Faireno,  Gal- 
lant Fox,  Pettee  Wrack,  Peanuts,  and  a  score 
of  other  exceptional  performers — but  it  well 
may  be  that  the  latest  turf  sensation,  Omaha, 
is  his  masterpiece.  The  oncoming  son  of 
Gallant  Fox  has  already  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  greatness  to  justify  the  prediction 
that,  barring  accident,  his  record  will  equal 
that  of  his  mighty  sire,  who  won  every 
race  save  one  at  three,  including  the  triple 
crown.  Omaha  breezed  home  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  and  won  the  Preakness  in  a 
romp,  leading  his  nearest  rival,  Firethorn, 
under  the  wire  by  six  lengths.  He  apparently 
is  a  stand-out  in  a  rather  poor  field  of  three- 
year-olds,  and  will  probably  be  the  odds-on 
favorite  to  win  every  weight-for-age  race  in 
which  he  competes.  Moreover,  he  has  the 
qualities  of  a  great  Thoroughbred — sound- 
ness, size,  power,  and  a  placid  temperament, 
endurance,  and  the  ability  to  do  whatever  is 
required  of  him.  If  extended  he  may  lower 
the  one-and-a-half  and  two-mile  track  rec- 
ords, for  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  longer  dis- 
tances, and  is  a  whirlwind  finisher.  Omaha's 
staying  qualities  are  inborn.  His  is  the  kind 
of  pedigree  of  which  an  occasional  winner 
may  be  expected.  On  the  top  side,  Gallant 
Fox,  Sir  Gallahad  III,  Teddy,  Ajax,  Flying 
Fox,  are  all  noted  race  horses  and  leading 
sires;  and  below,  Flambino,  Flambette,  La 
Flambee,  Medeah  and  Lygie  are  winners  and 
the  dams  of  winners.  Flambino,  his  first 
dam,  has  produced,  in  all,  seven  progeny, 
since  she  was  retired  to  the  stud  in  1928,  four 
of  which  have  won  stake  races;  one,  a  two- 


The  first  jump  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  race,  won 
by  Mrs.  W.  Austin  Wadsworth's  Hotspur  2nd  with  Stuart 
Janney  up.  Left  to  right,  Benj.  L.  Behr's  Outlaw,  Mrs. 
Vadim  Makaroff's  Gigolo,  Alexander  Cassatt's  Vaudeville 


year-old,  has  recently  joined  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's English  stable,  and  two  others,  a 
yearling  colt  and  a  filly  foal,  are  at  Belair. 
She  is  again  in  foal  to  Gallant  Fox. 

The  sixth  annual  sale  of  Hugh  J.  Chis- 
holm's  Strathglass  Ayrshires  was  another 
forward  step  by  this  progressive  Ayrshire 
establishment  in  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  great  producing  families  of  uniform 
type  and  quality.  For  a  quarter  century, 
now,  this  refining  process  has  been  going  on, 
and,  for  most  of  that  time,  under  the  highly 
capable  direction  of  A.  H.  Tryon,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  carrying  out  the 
policies  formulated  jointly  by  the  owner  and 
himself,  when  he  became  manager  of  this 
noted  Westchester  estate.  The  result  is  a  com- 
pliment to  both  of  them  and  to  John  Coch- 


Top:  Strathglass  Symbol  Polyanna, 
top  heifer  calf  at  the  Strathglass- 
Strathhaven  sale,  who  was  bought 
by  R.  L.  Knight  and,  below,  the  top 
bull  calf  purchased  by  E.  B.  Ashton. 
Right:  Langwater  Reveller  pur- 
chased by  G.  M.  Moffett,  left,  who  is 
shown  with  Guy  Harmon  and  Sena- 
tor Wm.  P.  Jackson  at  the  Home- 
stead Dairy  Farms  dispersal  sale 


Left:  Pietje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
Ollie,  top  cow  at  the  Breeders 
Combination  sale  at  Trenton,  N.  ]. 
Left  to  right  B.  H.  Decker,  Harry 
O.  Norris,  and  Merle  Campbell 


rane  who  shares  an  interest 
in  the  Strathhaven  Farm,  Inc. 
Forty-eight  head  of  breeding 
animals,  of  which  but,  four 
were  mature,  sold  for  $15,250 
— an  average  of  $276.  Nine 
bulls  (only  one  over  a  year)  averaged  $344; 
lour  heifer  calves,  $271;  thirty  heifers,  $240; 
eight  bred  heifers,  $266,  and  four  cows,  $329. 
The  top  was  $710,  paid  by  E.  B.  Ashton,  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  the  bull  calf  by 
Lyonston  Douglas,  from  a  prize-winning 
daughter  of  Dalgig  Speculation,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  10,323  pounds  of  milk  and  451  pounds 
of  butterfat,  made  at  two  years  of  age.  C.  M. 
Rodriguez,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  large  buyer, 
paid  $625  for  a  yearling  daughter  of  Strath- 
glass Symbolizer.  Robert  Knight,  owner  of 
Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  pur- 
chased eight  head,  paid  $600  for  a  full  sister. 
He  also  bought  a  yearling  son  of  Lyonston 
Douglas  for  $550.  Mr.  Tryon  conducted  the 
sale,  with  Walter  Andrews  as  auctioneer. 
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Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 
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A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion.   Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Rare  Pheasants,  Swans,  Wild 

Geese  and  Ducks,  Cranes, 

Peafowl,  Wild  Animals, 

Wild  Game,  etc. 

Buy  from  one  of 
the    oldest  and 
most  dependable 
breeders  and  im- 
porters. Estab- 
lished in  1901.  Our 
75-acre  farm  has 
the  most  complete 
collection  of 
birds  and  ani- 
!flp      mals    in  this 
country.  Write 
for    our  new 
reduced  prices  which  will  suit  you. 

MACKENSEN  GAME  FARM 

Yardley  Pennsylvania 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting— just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPI 


Are  you  going  to  build 
or  improve   your  barn? 
Send  and  get  a  Starline  Floor 
(  Plan  FREE — with  full  informa- 
tion on  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Ventilators,  Hay 
Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Poultry 
Equipment.  Address 
Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  C.L.6. 


HARVARD, ILL.     ALBANY,  N . Y. 


The 


Jersey 


Cow 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
ON  THE  FARM 
IN  THE  DAIRY  HERD 
FOR  PLEASURE  OR  FOR  PROFIT 

The  Jersey  cow  is  an  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction. 
That  is  why  it  appeals  alike  to  the  country  gentleman 
and  to  the  farmer.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  are  thinking  about 
the  country.  Perhaps  you  have  Jerseys  in  mind.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  acquaint  you  with  the  merits  of 
this  famous  dairy  breed.  .  .  . 

Write  for  literature 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-A  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MORE  NEWS 

about  the 

MERIDALE  SALE 

of  Imported  Jerseys  on  June  15 


The  Importation  for  the  pub- 
lic sale  to  be  held  at  Meridale 
Farms  on  June  15  has  already 
docked  and  every  animal  ar- 
rived in  good  condition.  Be- 
low is  a  list  of  the  individuals 
that  will  be  offered  on  sale  day. 

There  will  be  one  female  by 
each  of  the  following  bulls: 
Bravo,  Daisy's  Nonsuch, 
Dreaming  Pioneer,  Estella's 
Volunteer,  Igo  Volunteer,  Im- 
ported Jim,  Poppy's  Observer, 
Poppy's  You'll  Do,  Royal 
Jester,  Stylish  Lad,  Thornhill 
Boy,  and  Valiant  of  Oaklands. 
There  will  be  two  daughters 


by  Wonderful  Standard.  And 
two  daughters  of  Noble  Aim. 

Two  imported  bulls  will  be 
offered  in  the  sale:  Rochette's 
Volunteer  along  with  one  of 
his  daughters  and  La  Pompe 
Pioneer  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters. 

These  excellent  individuals 
continue  the  Meridale  tradi- 
tion of  quality  importations. 
They  offer  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  an  outstanding 
herd  for  the  country  estate. 

We  invite  you  to  attend  the 
Meridale  sale  on  June  15. 
Write  for  catalog. 


MERIDALE  FARMS 

Meredith  ■  Delaware  County  -  New  York 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  SUPPLYING 

Private  Estates,  Parks  and  Zoological 
Gardens  with  imported  Waterfowl, 
Landl'owl,  Aviary  Hirds  and  Animals. 


Large*!  stock  of  S\V  \\s.  GEESE,  DUCKS, 
CRANES,  FLAMINGOS,  PEA  FOWL,  Etc. 

LOl  IS  RUHE,  Inc. 

General  Office:  853  Broadway,  IN .  Y.  City 

Warehouse:  351  Bowery,  IN.  Y.  City 
Animal  Park:  Queens  Boulevard,  al  51  si  Street, 

\\  oodside,  l>.  1. 
Oldest  and  lart/esl  I  in  purlers  of  Animals  and  Birds 
Established  1869 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


Be  a  Better  Judge 
of  Horses  and  Mules 

\  new  book,  just,  off  the  press — 
first  time  published — tells  the 
simple,  practical  way  to  judge 
horses  and  mules. 

Complete  and  authoritative  —  diagram 
charting  every  part  of  horse.  Profusely 
illustrated,  covering  each  point  in  judg- 
ing all  types.  It  will  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment to  secure  a  copy  of  "Judging 
Horses  and  Mules."  Send  six  cents 
(stamps  or  coin)  for  your  copy,  or  send 
a  dime  and  get  2  copies — worth  many 
times  the  price — order  now.  Address 

Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  See'y. 

407  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol- 
len knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won't 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be- 
cause a  little  goes  so  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

CHOICE  FOUNDATION  HOLSTEINS 

FROM  PROFIT-MAKING  A.  R.  COWS 
By  Sires  of  Proven  Ability 

The  beautiful  cow  shown  above  is  thirteen  years  old.  She  has 
produced  175,870  lbs.  of  milk  (nearly  88  tons)  containing  7694  lbs. 
(nearly  4  tons)  of  butter.  She  calved  last  July  and  is  still  milk- 
ing 60  pounds  a  day  on  nvice-a-day  milking.  She  is  the  dam  of 
manv  outstanding  show  animals,  including  the  All-American  Senior 
Yearling  heifer  of  1933. 

Animals  of  similar  breeding  for  sale  from  this  federal-accredited, 
blood-tested  herd. 


OSBORNDALE  FARM 

MRS.  W.  S.  KELLOGG,  Owner 


Derby,  Connecticut 

F.  M.  NICHOLS,  Manager 


UERNSEYS 


Before  you  decide  on  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
for  your  country  estate,  investigate  Guernseys. 
There  are  definite  reasons  why  more  Guern' 
seys  are  to  be  found  on  country  estates  than 
any  other  breed.  Indications  are  that  prices 
will  be  higher  in  the  spring. 

For  complete  details  address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

2  Grove  Street  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


OPPORTUNITY! 

ALL  SHETLAND  PONIES 

of  the  Penn-Monto  Farms 

TO  BE  SOLD 

To  close  Estate 

You  can  find  the  pony  or  ponies  you  want,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  in  this  well-known  herd 
of  registered  Shetlands.  Stallions,  mares  and  colts. 
All  ages  from  under  one  year  up.  Solid  colors  and 
mixed,  including  Dapple  Chestnuts  with  white 
manes  and  tails.  Ideal  for  children.  Will  be  sold 
individually  or  in  groups.  Can  be  seen  at  Penn- 
Monto  Farms,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Address: 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  LANSDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Charles  S.  Jenkins,  deceased 


Bringing  Mohammed 
to  the  mountain 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

Montpoupon  (M.  de  la  Motte  St. 

Pierre) 
Sache  (M.  Metadier) 
Coulaine 

Montbazon  (Mr.  Dudley) 
Rochecotte  (M.  Stanislas  de  Castel- 
lane) 

Near  Orleans 

Sully-sur-Loire  (Marquis  de  Baus- 
set-Roquefort) 

Bussiere  (Comte  de  Chasseval) 

Saint-Fargeau  (M.  Anisson  du  Per- 
ron) 

Tanlay 

d'Ancy-le-Franc 

Near  Vendome 

Plessis  St.  Amand 
Meslay  (M.  de  Lavau) 
Rochambeau  (Marquise  de  Rocham- 

beau ) 
Lavardin 
Montoire 

Fresnes  (Marquis  de  Brantes) 
Near  Blois 

Le  Moulin 
La  Moriniere 

Cheverny  (Comte  de  Vibraye) 
Yille  Savin 

d'Avaray  (Baron  Stallins) 
Menars 

Near  Bagnoles  de  VOrne 

Le  Repas  (Comtesse  de  Bagneux) 
Couterne  (Marquis  de  Frotte) 
Lassay  (Marquis  de  Beauchesne) 
Carrouges   (Comte  le  Veneur  de 

Tillieres) 
d'O  (Mme.  Bailliere) 
Sassy  (Due  d'AuililTret-Pasquier) 
Bourg  St.  Leonard  (Mme.  de  Force- 

ville) 

Medavy  (M.  de  Peyerimhoff) 

Near  Le  Mans 

Luart  (Marquis  de  Luart) 
Benehart  (Comte  de  la  Boussiniere) 
Courtanvaux   (Comte  de  Montes- 

quiou-Fezensac) 
Montmirail  (Comte  de  Fayet) 
La  Buzardieres 
Sourches  (Marquis  des  Cars) 
Bazouges-sur-Loire  (Mme.  Mithou- 

ard) 
Ponce 

Lude  (Marquis  de  Talhouet-Roy) 
Grifferie  (Mme.  de  Monchy) 
Grand  Luce  (Vicomte  d'Avenal) 

Near  Bourges 

Meillant  (Comte  de  Mortemart) 
Lignieres    (Comte    de  Bourbon- 

Lignieres) 
Chateauneuf-sur-Cher    (Due  de 

Maille) 

Menetou-Salon  (Prince  d'Arenberg) 
Sancerre 

Maubranche    (Marquis   de  Chau- 

mont-Quitry ) 
Villemenard 
L'Isle 

Near  Dijon 

Vantoux  (Comte  Detourbet) 
Lux  (Princesse  Sorogna) 
Fontaine-Francaise  (Comte  de  Cha- 
brillon) 

Talmay  (M.  Bordeaux-Montrieux) 


araen 


Enhance  its  natural  beauty 
with  shapely,  colorful  Terra 
Cotta.  Sun  Dials.  Jars,  Vases, 
Benches,  Gazing;  Globes,  Bird 
Baths,  etc.  Send  10  cents  in 
stamps  for  illustrated  brochure. 
3216  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
On  display 
255  Lexington  Ave.,  .V  V.  C. 


YOUR  ROSES 
ESPECIALLY 


NEED  THE 
PROTECTION  of 


.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 


It  will  safeguard  your  roses  from 
insect  damage  .  .  .  will  not  dis- 
color blooms  or  foliage.  Invaluable 
for  all  types  of  flowering  plants 
as  well  as  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  evergreens.  Your  dealer  sells 
O.K.  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Used 
and  recommended  by  officers  and 
members  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Booklet  (F)  on  request. 


Andrew  Wilson,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


YARD  INCINERATOR 
and  RUBBISH  BURNER 


Genuine  porcelain  enamel 
white  speckled- — will 
last  for  years — burns 
paper,  leaves,  grass, 
garbage,  etc.  Lights 
at  top— burns  down- 
ward — ■  requires  no 
fuel.  Sparks  cannot 
escape.  Ashes  removed 
from  bottom  after  sev- 
eral burnings,  and  act 
as  plant  fertilizer. 
Solves  garbage  prob- 
lem wherever  no  dis- 
posal is  available. 
No.  1  Size  holds  \*2 
bushel,  wt..  60  lbs., 
price  $15.50.  No.  3 
Size.  3  bushels,  wt. 
U51bs..price$23.85. 
No.  6  Size.  6  bushels, 
wt.  175  lbs.,  price 
$19.50.  F.O.B.  South 
Bend.  Ind. 


Price  $15.50 


F.  O.  B.  Factory  cash  with  order 

The  Malleable  Steel  Range  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Dept.  A-5 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  detailed  in- 
formation  about  your  Tractor-Mower. 

Name  


Address 
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Wanted:  a  champion 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

man  consciously  attempting  a  lone- 
star  performance  on  a  polo  field 
ever  got  away  with  it.  For  one 
thing  it  is  far  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  in  this  case.  A  man 
who  offers  unstinted  support  to  his 
team-mates  is  more  often  in  posi- 
tion for  long  runs  and  scores  than 
one  who  expects  to  be  "fed"  easy 
chances  in  front  of  the  goal-posts. 
And  again:  anyone  attempting  to 
"hog  the  ball"  is  likely  to  end  not 
only  his  association  with  the  team 
but  his  mortal  existence.  Most  acci- 
dents, certainly  most  bad  ones,  occur 
from  this  very  reason. 

A  player's  inability  at  team-work, 
though,  is  not  always  deliberate. 
The  knack  of  sizing  up  a  play,  in- 
stantaneously and  instinctively,  is  a 
gift  not  given  to  every  aspiring  star. 
Actually  it  seems  to  be  an  inherent 
quality  which  sets  a  champion  apart 
from  his  competitors.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  the  art  of  thinking  with  one's 
muscles,  of  being  always  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  being 
there  on  the  jump.  Only  one  who 
has  played  the  game  knows  how 
dense  and  fast-moving  is  the  traffic 
on  a  field  where  eight  ponies  are 
rushing  in  various  directions  but  all 
guided  by  a  common  intent.  An 
infraction  of  the  rules  or  even  of  the 
unwritten  code  of  team-work  is  both 
bad  polo  and  bad  policy.  The  medi- 
ocre player  knows  this,  but  to  him 
obedience  is  merely  a  negative  qual- 
ity, a  system  of  live-and-let-live.  But 
to  the  champion  this  conformance 
to  law  is  a  positive  quality,  an  ag- 
gressive reaction.  When  he  pounces 
on  the  ball  and  runs  the  length  of 
the  field,  it  is  less  because  the  oppor- 
tunity fell  in  his  lap,  but  because  he 
seized  it  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  ability  to  think  and  to  act  a 
split  second  faster  than  other  men 
is  the  first  quality  to  look  for  in 
measuring  a  man  for  Tommy  Hitch- 
cock's boots. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Sport  commentators  have  said,  and 
rightly,  that  no  real  champion  ever 
existed  without  what  is  frequently 
termed  the  "killer's  instinct."  The 
fact  is  as  true  in  polo  as  elsewhere. 
For  all  its  aristocratic  surroundings, 
polo  demands  of  a  star  player  that 
same  competitive  ferocity  which 
Jack  Dempsey  was  wont  to  put  into 
his  punches,  which  Bill  Tilden  put 
behind  his  famous  cannon-ball  serv- 
ice. To  the  onlooker  there  seems 
little  of  this  fierce  endeavor  on  a 
polo  field,  but  that  is  because  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  During  perhaps  10  per  cent 
of  a  typical  chukker,  the  individual 
player  is  attempting  to  reach  and  to 
pound  the  ball;  during  the  remain- 
ing 90  per  cent  he  is  actually  in 
physical  combat  with  one  of  his 
opponents.  His  job  is  three-fold:  to 
clear  a  path  for  the  ball-carrier  be- 
hind him,  to  break  up  a  play  by 
driving  his  shoulder  into  an  op- 
ponent's ribs,  to  force  an  adversary 
off  the  line  of  the  ball  by  means  of 
a  body-check.  A  man  who  goes 
about  it  as  lustily  as,  for  example, 
Rube  Williams,  is  at  once  a  terror 
to  his  foe,  a  constant  asset  to  his 
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. .  .  HOW  TO  PLAN  FOR 
THE  FAMILY  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  HOME 


If  you're  planning  to  build  or  modernize, 
don't  buy  your  heating  blindly — it's  too 
important  for  that.  Send  9i  in  stamps  for 
the  new  32-page  illustrated  book,  that 
tells  you  what  the  different  heating  sys- 
tems are  and  do  .  .  .  what  makes  good  in- 
stallations good  .  .  .  what  to  look  for  in 
equipment.  It  will  help  you  to  plan  your 
heating  for  lifetime  service  and  satisfaction. 

INVISIBLE  WARMTH 

You'll  want  to  learn,  also,  about  Invisible 
Warmth — National  Radiator's  latest  con- 
tribution to  modern  heating.  It  removes 
heating  units  completely  from  view  .  .  . 
stops  soiling  of  walls,  ceilings  and  drapes 
.  .  .  gives  new  opportunities  for  modern 
window  treatment .  .  .  the  widest  latitude 
in  furniture  arrangement. 

A  PROTECTIVE  PAYMENT  PLAN 

National  Radiator  Corporation  not  only 
offers  the  best  in  heating,  but  the  most 
liberal  terms.  The  special  Deferred  Feature, 
available  for  a  limited  time,  lets  you  buy 
now,  pay  nothing  until  Fall.  No  red  tape 
...  no  down  payment  ...  up  to  three 
years  to  pay  .  .  .  FHA  rates  ...  a  FREE 
Life  Insurance  Policy  to  any  insurable 
purchaser  .  .  .  and  a  FREE  Boiler  Bond. 
Ask  about  all  these  features. 

NATIONAL  RADIATOR 
CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


NATIONAL  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

283  Central  Avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

□  Here's  90  in  stamps;  send  me  the  "Facts" 

book.  Send  me  FREE  literature  on  □  "Invisible 

Warmth"  □  National  Radiator  Heating  □ 

National  Protective  Payment  Plan. 

I'm  planning  to  build  □  modernize  □ 

Name  

Address  


team — and  a  star  in  his  own  right. 

Of  these  four  qualities  then — 
horsemanship,  hitting  power,  an  in- 
stinct for  team-play,  a  competitive 
ferocity — is  a  champion  made.  An 
abundance  of  the  last  two  will  over- 
come mediocrity  in  the  former  two, 
but  give  a  man,  as  Tommy  Hitch- 
cock was  given,  all  four  in  proper 
proportions  and  you  then  indeed 
have  the  super-champion. 

Usually  such  attributes  are  more 
readily  found  in  youth  where  tire- 
lessness  and  a  headlong  will-to-win 
predominate.  Today  there  exists  a 
veritable  wealth  of  young  material. 
Consider  the  team  which  brought 
the  sectional  title  back  to  the  East 
last  fall.  They  are  Michael  Phipps, 
William  Post,  Jr.,  James  P.  Mills, 
and  Winston  Guest;  their  average 
age  is  under  twenty-six  years.  Guest, 
at  twenty-eight,  was  a  ranking 
player  when  back  in  '27  he  led  an 
undefeated  Yale  team  to  an  inter- 
collegiate championship.  He  was  an 
internationalist  at  twenty-two,  and 
since  then  has  been  three  times  a 
member  of  an  open  championship 
team,  not  to  count  numerous  other 
accomplishments  in  many  high- 
goal  tournaments.  Except  for  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  Hitchcock, 
Guest  for  several  years  would  have 
held  the  Eastern  spotlight,  though 
for  national  honors  he  would  hardly 
have  eclipsed  those  wild  Western- 
ers: Cecil  Smith,  Rube  Williams, 
Elmer  Boeske,  Eric  Pedley.  As  the 
matter  now  stands  these  latter  men 
are  deep  in  their  thirties,  and  hard 
along  the  trail  of  stardom  ride  such 
striplings  as:  Earl  Hopping,  Ray- 
mond Guest,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and 
Stewart  Iglehart. 

Not  a  name  mentioned  above  but 
may  some  day  soon  be  one  to  con- 
jure with.  Barring  injuries,  a  man 
in  polo  is  not  old  until  forty,  which 
gives  ample  leeway  even  to  the  eld- 
est of  the  present  crop.  Yet  to  limit 
the  field  to  any  definite  list  would 
be  folly,  for  these  pages  would  not 
contain  the  roll-call  of  players  who 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  oppor- 
tunity. One  spectacular  season,  one 
series  even,  may  start  someone  on 
his  way  to  the  top,  just  as  the  Hurl- 
ingham  series  started  Milburn  and 
Hitchcock  in  that  direction.  It 
would  require  a  more  daring  pen 
than  this  to  name  the  coming  cham- 
pion, but  the  sporting  world  waits 
to  lay  the  crown  at  his  booted  feet. 


THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  Design- 
ed to  build  up  those  with  chronic 
colds,  bronchial,  asthmatic  or  sinus 
conditions  in  sunny  Western  cli- 
mate. Flexible  educational  system. 
Medical  care.  Swimming,  Riding. 
Altitude  2400  feet.  Eastern  address 
—care  of  COUNTRY  LIFE,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 

Tucson  Arizona 


A  perfect 
companion  for 
candid  pictures 


THERE'S  a  new  way  to 
take  pictures  a  better 

way.  Now  you  can  snap 
people  off  guard,  when 
they're  relaxed,  natural.  At 
home,  indoors,  at  night. 

With  the  high-speed 
Kodak  Duo  Six-20,  there's 
no  need  for  posing.  The  crisp, 
keen  /.3.5  anastigmat  lens 
lets  you  make  pictures  in 
almost  any  light,  even  at 
night,  when  aided  by  Kodak 
"SS"  Film  and  Photoflood 
bulbs.  And  the  Compur 
shutter's  eight  speeds— from 
1  to  1/300  second  —  give  you 
an  instant  answer  to  every 
exposure  problem. 

Small  enough  to  be  unob- 
trusive . . .  smart  enough  to 
fit  in  any  company.  Kodak 
Duo  Six-20  brings  you  all 
the  advantages  of  a  true 
miniature  camera— yet  it 
takes  a  larger  picture  .  .  . 
makes  sixteen  15$  x  214-inch 
pictures  on  a  roll  of  620  film. 

With  built-in  depth-of- 
focus  scale  .  .  .  optical  eye- 
level  finder— Kodak  Duo 
Six-20  costs  $52.50.  At  your 
Kodak  dealer's . . .  Eastman 
KodakCompany,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  Only  Eastman 
makes  the  Kodak. 

KODAK  DUO 


THE  MINIATURE  CAMERA  THAT 
TAKES  A  LARGER  PICTURE 
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some  morning  in  Bali 


Photo  by  Branson  De  Cou 


How  would  you  like  to  wake  up  some 
morning  next  Winter  in  your  own  luxurious  apartment,  complete 
with  every  facility  for  comfortable  living  .  .  .  then  step  out  on  the 
shores  of  incredible  Bali,  last  exotic  stand  of  simple  nature? 

Then  cruise  on  to  new  thrills,  new  adventures  ?  And  between  strange 
ports,  amuse  yourself  with  real  tennis  on  a  full-size  court,  swimming 
in  a  spacious  pool,  and  the  varied  entertainments  that  can  be  offered 
only  on  a  ship  like  the  Empress  of  Britain  ...  the  largest  liner  that 
ever  went  around  the  world? 

That  is  exactly  the  way  this  cruise  takes  you  to  eight  Mediterranean 
cities,  through  ancient  Egypt  and  fabulous  India,  via  the  Malacca 
Straits  to  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Java ...  up  into  China  and  through  Japan 
...and  home  byway  of  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  cruise  sails  from  New  York,  January  9.  130  days.  31  ports. 
Fares  from  $2150.  Apartments  with  bath,  from  $3800.  Both  include 


standard  shore  programme.  Better  see  YOUR  travel  agent  now  or 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
ington, Montreal,  and  32  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
P.  S.  For  a  shorter  cruise,  take  the  Africa-South  America  Cruise. 
23  ports.  95  days.  Empress  of  Australia.  From  New  York  January  25. 
Fares  from  $1350  (rooms  with  bath  from  $2350),  including  standard 
shore  programme. 


Empress  Britain 

WORLD  CRUISE 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale 


HISTORIC  BELLE  GROVE  PLANTATION 

The  Birthplace  of  President  Madison 


Beautifully  located  at  Port  Conway  on  the  Rappahannock  River  in  the  famous  Northern  Neck  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  twenty-one  miles  east  of 
Fredericksburg,  seventy-five  miles  from  Washington,  fifty  miles  from  Richmond. 

Colonial  mansion  erected  in  1790.  completely  modernized— two  large  halls,  drawing  room,  library,  dining  room.  8  large  bedrooms,  7  baths,  8  fire- 
places, beautiful  woodwork,  quaint  old  outbuildings,  fountain,  tennis  court,  garden.  680  acres  fertile  land  with  long  frontages  on  both  sides  of 
Rappahannock  River,  complete  farm  buildings. 

Fine  hunting,  riding,  fishing  and  yachting,  deep  water  for  yachts  and  vessels,  accessible  to  all  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tidal  waters.  A  Tidewater 
Plantation  since  1667. 

Descriptive  booklet  on  request 


Law  Building 


ALVIN  T.  EMBREY 

Telephone:  Fredericksburg  7 


Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
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.HE  boundary  line  of  your  garden  is  its  danger  line  .  .  .  the 
edge  around  which  trespassers  and  neighbors'  pets,  either  mali- 
ciously or  playfully,  destroy  flowers  and  shrubs  which  you  have 
spent  years  to  cultivate.  Stewart  Iron  and  Chain  Link  'Wire 
Fences  are  designed  to  harmonize  beautifully  with  landscaping 
schemes  and  to  efficiently  PROTECT  that  danger  line  from 
trampling  feet. 


IT  S  A  BLESSED  EVENT 


WHEN  YOU 


DISCOVER  THE  REAL  ECONOMY  OF  PURE 


UNSWEETENED  DOLE  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


MfUOD 
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Above  Property  Just  Acquired  by  Foreclosure 

HOUSE  built  in  1926,  hollow  tile  construction  of  best  materials, 
brass  piping  throughout.  Hall,  living  room,  fireplace,  solarium 
and  fireplace,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  kitchen,  den,  lavatory, 
three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  basement  divided,  barroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Modern  Quiet  May  oil  burner,  incinerator,  two-car  heated  garage 
with  two  rooms  and  bath,  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  marvel- 
ous view  overlooking  harbor.  Will  sell  for  $25,000  on  terms.  Property 
located  Village  of  Mill  Neck  just  south  of  the  railroad  track. 


OYSTER  BAY  TRUST  COMPANY 


Oyster  Bay 


Telephone  0.  B.  900 


New  York 
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2MV  Fran  t nge 
itlunlic  Ocean 


On  the  Dunes 
Quogue,  L.  I. 


THE 

TOWERS 

THE 

WALDORF- 
ASTORIA 

PARK  AVE  •  49TH  TO  50TH  STS 
NEW  YORK 


Solid  residence  on  the  dunes  overlooking  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Great 
South  Bay  and  golf  course.  Boardwalk  with  observation  platform  runs 
from  house  to  beach.  English  basement  and  main  floor  contain  7  rooms 
and  interior  tennis  court.  8  bedrooms,  3  baths,  lavatories.  Garage  for  2 
cars  with  quarters.  Dog  kennels.  Exceptional  bargain. 

Local  Broker 

CLA  It  E  N  C  E  M.CA  It  M  A  N 

Quogue,  L.  I.  -  -  -  Tel.  Qaogae  XW 
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GENTLEMAN'S  ESTATE 

Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Charming  home  secluded  in  300  acres 
of  beautifully  landscaped  gardens,  roll- 
ing farm  land,  pastures  and  woodland. 
Superintendent's  house,  three  farm  cot- 
tages, greenhouse,  etc.  Large,  well- 
equipped  cattle,  horse  and  hay  barns. 
Main  house  contains  6  master  bed- 
rooms. 5  baths;  4  guest  rooms  with  3 
baths:  servants'  wing  with  numerous 
bedrooms  and  baths:  7  beautiful  fire- 
places: concealed  heating,  steam  and 
indirect.  Price  less  than  one-third  of 
replacement.  Brokers  protected. 

Address  9D,  P.  O.  Box  26 
Trinity  Station,  New  York 


Lattingtown 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island 
20  ACRES 

Exclusive  residential  section 

Woodland  with  fine  building 
sites  and  views  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  Piping 
Rock,  Creek  and  Nassau  Clubs. 

Will  consider  dividing 
WARREN  MURDOCK 

20  West  43rd  Street      Tel.  PEnn.6-0K82 


Investment  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 


IN  TEXAS  WINTER 
GARDEN 

Highly  improved  ranch  and  irrigated  plan- 
tation 115  miles  southwest  San  Antonio. 
Modern  residence,  800  bearing  Citrus  trees, 
river  frontage,  private  duck  marsh,  quail 
hunting,  fishing,  two  highways  to  pictur- 
esque old  Mexico.  Price  $150,000.00.  Part 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Full  description 
and  photos  on  request. 


W.  E.  WROE 


Asherton 


Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THOROUGHBRED 

Horse  breeding  farm  and  Country  Home:  Phila- 
delphia suburbs.  Two  hundred  sixty-five  acres, 
nearly  half  blue  grass:  excellent  shaded  mea- 
dows; stream:  creosoted  horse  fences  through- 
out; locust  posts.  Remodeled  stone  house  in  old. 
woodland,  farmer's  house,  two  tenant  houses, 
bank  barn,  horse  barns,  out-buildings;  every- 
thing good  condition.  Particulars  by 
JOSEPH  M.  FKONEF1ELD 
Lincoln  Highway  Wayne.  Pennsylvania 

**M  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer"' 
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Boston  Yacht  Club 

Detroit  Country  Club 

Biscayne  Bay  Yacht  Club 

Bar  Harbor  Yacht  Club 

Eastern  Yacht  Club 

Royal  Bermuda  Yacht  Club 

Westchester  Yacht  Club 

Santa  Monica  Yacht  Club 

Grosse  Point  Yacht  Club 

Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club 

Rumson  Country  Club  (Yacht 
Squadron) 

Ida  Lewis  Yacht  Club 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club  (Phila- 
delphia) 

Palm  Beach  Yacht  Club 

San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 

Gibson  Island  Club 

Thousand  Islands  Yacht  Club 

Watch  Hill  Yacht  Club 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Club 

Santa  Barbara  Yacht  Club 

New  York  Yacht  Club 

Indian  Harbor  Club 

Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club 

Chicago  Yacht  Club 

Newport  Harbor  Yacht  Club 

San  Diego  Yacht  Club 
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CHESTNUT  HILL 

WILTON,  CONNECTICUT 

Solid  brick  house  with  white  finish, 
eight  TOu.r.s,  three  baths,  two  fire- 
places, vacuum  steam  heat  with  oil 
burner,  two-car  attached  heated  gar- 
age. A  quality-built  home  in  splendid 
location  and  about  I  >  acres,  with  more 
land  available.  Price  attractive.  Easy 
terms  can  be  arranged  if  necessary. 

The  Investors' 
Mortgage  &  Guaranty  Company 
955  Main  St.,    Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SHOREFRONL  1  lA  ACRES 

Southficld  Point— STAMFORD, CONN. 

S  minutes  from  station 

Extremely  attractive  residence,  stone, 
Stucco  and  half-timber,  English  style,  with 
tile  roof,  in  a  delightful  home  colony. 
Pleasantly  informal  arrangement — large 
entrance  hall,  living  room  with  fireplace, 
flagged  terrace,  porch  (glass-enclosed  in 
winter);  2  maids*  rooms  and  bath  on  1st 
floor;  above,  master  suite — bedroom,  bath, 
shower,  open  and  enclosed  porches;  5  other 
bedrooms.  3  more  baths.  2-car  garage  at- 
tached, with  chauffeur's  apartment.  Charm- 
ing grounds — well  established  planting, 
vines  and  gardens,  including  rockery  and 
pool.  About  400-foot  water-frontage,  pro- 
tected by  sea  wall;  dock,  private  bathing 
beach.  Unobstructed  view  across  Stamford 
Harbor  and  open  Sound. 

Illustrated  circular  on  request 
Brokers  fully  protected 

PlERSON 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 
Gurley  Building  Telephone  4-1111 


MILFORD 

On  the  Wepawaug  River 

In  an  historic  New  England  town,  near  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Boston  Post  Road,  60  miles 
from  New  York;  a  dignified  country  home  in 
exclusive  residential  section.  Large  living  room 
containing  two  marble  fireplaces,  six  bedrooms 
with  marble  fireplace  in  each,  four  bathrooms, 
double  servants'  rooms  with  bath;  other  extra 
rooms  on  third  floor,  oil  burner,  vapor  heat, 
all  modern  improvements;  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; spacious  lawns;  formal  flower  garden,  pine 
and  shade  trees,  shrubbery;  3-car  garage;  near 
golf  course  and  bathing  beach;  furnished  or 
unfurnished;  very  reasonable. 
Box  444  Milford,  Conn. 


GREENWICH 

An  exceptional  list  of  homes 
and  estates  for  sale  and  lease. 

BANKS  &  CLEVELAND 

INCORPORATED 

Smith  Building  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Telephone  866 


SILVERMINE  FALLS 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Stucco  house,  tile  roof,  thirteen  rooms, 
three  baths,  fireplace,  hot  water  heat, 
oil  burner,  three-car  garage  under 
house  and  heated.  Good  location  and 
about  one  acre.  High-grade,  attrac- 
tive home.  Low  price  and  terms  can 
be  arranged. 

The  Investors' 
Mortgage  &  Guaranty  Company 
955  Main  St.    Bridgeport,  Conn. 


40  ACRES  IN  SOMERSET  HILLS 

BERNARDSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Imposing  and  artistic  mansion  in  parklike  grounds  very  beautifully  landsctped. 
Spacious  well  arranged  rooms  including  oak  paneled  library,  music  and  ball 
rooms  and  conservatory.  5  double  master  bedrooms  each  with  adjoining  bath, 
2  with  dressing  rooms.  Ample  servants'  rooms  on  third  floor.  Also  stables,  round 
house,  two  cottages,  studio,  ice  house,  bird  house,  greenhouse  and  large  garage 
with  living  quarters  above.  Tennis  court.  Sacrifice  for  a  fraction  of  former  price. 

4-page  descriptive  illustrated  folder  No.  1076  upon  request 
Local  Broker 

FRED  A.  BARB  AXES 

40  MORRIS  STREET— MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Morristown  4-0600 


46  ACRE  ESTATES  OVERLOOKING  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Very  attractive  Colonial  residence  in  perfectly  landscaped  grounds.  Apple 
orchards,  vegetable  gardens,  ornamental  pool  and  tennis  courts.  Bridle  paths. 
House  contains  over  20  rooms  with  6  baths,  terraces  and  sleeping  porches.  Very 
f  ine*  stables,  16  stalls  and  quarters  of  11  rooms  and  3  baths.  Enclosed  and  open 
corrals.  Children's  playhouse,  superintendent's  cottage  and  barn.  4-car  garage 
with  quarters.  Very  interesting  sale  price. 

4-page  descriptive  and  illustrated  folder  No.  1080  upon  request 
Local  Broker 

GEOBGE  S.  BALDWIN 

94  WEST  PUTNAM  AVE.— GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Greenwich  1660 
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GREENWICH 

il/z  acres,  minutes  from 
station,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sections  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Modern  English  house,  brick 
and  stucco  construction.  Lake 
view.  Excellent  neighborhood. 
High  elevation. 

Living  room,  18  x  28,  pan- 
eled library  with  fireplace, 
dining  room,  excellent  service 
quarters,  5  large  family  bed- 
rooms and  4  tile  baths,  3  serv- 
ants' bedrooms  and  1  bath. 
Garage  for  3  cars. 

A  real  opportunity  for  dis- 
criminating buyer. 

Price,  plans,  and  terms  upon 
application. 

GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 

94  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Tel:  1660 

Bethel  and  Vicinity 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Authentic  Colonial  house,  center  hall,  ma- 
hogany stair  rails,  10  rooms,  7  fireplaces, 
all  original  features  together  with  all  im- 
provements; 2  acres,  grove,  ravine,  magnifi- 
cent trees;  situated  in  quaint  old  village. 
Pi ice  $8,000.    Terms  arranged. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 
Putnam  Park  Road  Bethel,  Conn. 

Phone  Danbury  SOS 

FRONTAGE 
ON  BEAUTIFUL  RIVER 

An  Old  Home  in  best  ot  condition;  fireplaces, 
old  bake  oven,  electricity,  2  baths,  oil  burner. 
Barn,  garage,  brook,  pond,  acreage.  For  Sale  at 
less  than  half  its  cost !  An  outstanding  place. 

MISS  E.  C.  BARBER 
Greycote  Tel.  159  Woodbury,  Conn. 


A  Bit  of  Old  England 
In  a  Magnificent 
American  Setting 

AUTHORITIES  agree  that  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes'  estate  at  Greenwich. 
Conn.,  represents  the  American  country 
place  at  its  best.  The  residence  actually 
includes  High  Low  House,  a  16th  Cen- 
tury Tudor  Manor-house  brought  over 
intact  from  Suffolk  County,  England. 
In  the  entire  house  are  9  master's  bed- 
rooms, 7  servants'  rooms,  8  bathrooms 
and  lavatories.  There  are  23.4  acres  of 
land  on  a  hilltop  (360  feet  high)  afford- 
ing unsurpassed  views  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Westchester  hills.  Gardens 
and  planting  laid  out  by  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  are  exceptional.  For  sale  informa- 
tion apply  CHARLES  F.  NOYES  CO., 
Inc.,  225  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  BArclay 
7-2000. 
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Champion  Patou 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

The  WAfcH-DOG  par  excellence  for 
country  estates.  The  most  ideal  and 
intelligent  guardian  and  companion 
for  children  and  adults. 

Outstanding  puppies  of  the  best 
imported  stock  and   a  few  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 
BASQUAERIE  KENNELS 

MR.  and  MBS.  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  owners 
NEEDHAM  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone,  Needham  0080 


GREAT  DANES 

Outstanding 
Imported  and 
,  American 
Bred 

Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 

BRAE  TARN  DANE  KENNELS 

Glenville    Greenwich  Township'  Conn. 
Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for  your  chil- 
dren, you  will  find  the  beautiful  Newfoundland  an 
ideal  dog.  We  have  puppies  in  both  the  black  and 
Landseer  types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

L  borough  bred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Hampton  New  Hampshire 


4  4H  KI  IS  SI»A.MELS 


Kciyally  bred,  sturdy, 
and  healthy.  Puppies 
and  mature  dogs.  Most 
intelligent  strain. 
Photographs,  Pedigree 
and  price  on  request. 

GRAND  OAK 
KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  644 
Wilmington  Del. 


Best  in  Show  at  Morris 
and  Essex  and  Orange 
was  the  Champion  Irish 
Setter  Milson  O'Boy, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Cheever 
Porter  of  New  \'or\ 


*    DOG  STARS  * 


MORRIS  AND  ESSEX.  A  record  crowd  of 
35,000  visited  the  show,  3,175  dogs  were  judged 
in  47  rings,  and  the  Best  in  Show  was  an- 
nounced at  seven  P.M.  "It's  a  great  show  and 
one  we  shall  never  forget,"  were  the  words 
heard  in  all  corners  of  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley 
Dodge's  spacious  polo  field,  on  May  25th,  so 
even  at  this  late  date  (mechanical  differences 
making  it  impossible  to  catch  an  earlier  issue), 
we  feel  we  must  devote  some  space  to  it.  The 
weather  was  ideal;  the  sun  was  high,  and  a 
cool  breeze  kept  dogs,  judges,  and  spectators 
feeling  in  the  best  of  humor,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  veteran  dog  show  reporter 
who,  while  straining  ior  a  glimpse  of  the  group 
judging,   kept  saying   over  and   over  again, 


"This  is  a  fine  show.  What  else  can  I  say  about 
it  except  that  it  is  great?" 

That  true  sportsmanship  prevailed  through- 
out the  show  was  indicated  by  the  remark  of 
one  exhibitor  whose  dogs  often  get  top  honors, 
but  who  bowed  to  other  breeders  at  this  show. 
In  answer  to  a  friend  who  was  sympathetic 
over  her  hard  luck,  she  quickly  replied,  "Well, 
it's  a  fine  show  and  a  beautiful  day,  so  what 
else  matters?"  The  reports  of  winning  dogs 
and  groups  have  been  published  so  many  times 
that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  that 
again,  but  we  do  think  that  an  exhibitor  who 
shows  two  breeds  and  wins  best  in  both  de- 
serves special  mention.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Bouncy,  owner  of  the  famous  Tally-Ho  kennels 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  speci- 
mens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  possi- 
ble breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT 
Springfield 

KENNELS 

Massachusetts 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


The  Kennel  of  Five 
( lhaxnpions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to 
Iti-romr  Champions 

;  M  L9|  I    "The  oldest  kennel  it 

Ch.  Heika  av  Glitre 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  Boyi 


Winchester 


New  Hampshire 


LABRADORS 

A  fine  litter  of  pups  of  excellent 
breeding.  First  class  imported 
bloodlines. 

Both  sire  and  dam  trained  work- 
ing dogs.  Fine  companions  as  well 
as  gun  dogs. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Jr. 
Halfway  Pond,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

(Post  Office  address  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.) 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 


Exceptional  Puppies 

of  Champion  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
4.5-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  t. 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Pedigreed  Dogs  Are  Dependable 

Sehur  scientifically  bred  for  intelligence  and  disposition 
is  well  an  for  type,  pedigreed  dog*  are  even-tempered 
ind  absolutely  trustworthy  when  properly  brought  ap. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

If  yon  do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer  in  these  columns. 


C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 


444  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Pulvcx 

FLEA 
POWDER 

<2ctua££/  KM& 

The  world's  biggest  selling  flea  powder  because 
it  lives  up  to  its  money-back  guarantee  to  "kill 
them  off — keep  them  off."  It  not  only  kills  all 
the  fleas  and  lice  present  but  its  deadly  killing 
action  continues  for  days,  preventing  reinfesta- 
tion.  Dusting  twice  a  month  "flea-proofs"  your 
dog  or  cat.  Harmless,  even  if  swallowed.  Odor- 
less. Non  -  irritating  to  the  most  sensitive  skin. 

At  leading  pet  shops,  drug  and 
department  stores,  50c,  or  direct 
William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc., 
tt{*5\\    1943  Clifton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

I.GT.VEN  with  every  Can 
ulvex  Flea  Powder 
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At  thi  right,  A.  A.  Mitten's 
Pilot  of  Crombie,  Best  in  Show 
at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Talbot 
County.  Below,  Leonard 
Buck's  Torohill  Trader,  best  at 
Greenwich  and  Lawridge  shou:< 


on  Long  Island,  whose  lovely  Chow,  Far  Land 
Thunderstorm,  took  top  honors,  as  did  also  her 
Dalmatian,  Ch.  Midstone  Ebony.  Mrs.  Bonney 
also  won  first  for  Dalmatian  dogs  with  Tally- 
Ho  Decision,  and  first  for  bitches  with  Tally- 
Ho  Copper  Penny  who  also  captured  the  award 
of  best  of  winners. 

Old  Sole  has  been  good  for  the  most  part  all 
through  the  spring  show  season,  and  incident- 
ally all  the  shows  were  equally  as  successful, 
proportionately,  as  Morris  and  Essex. 


Levick 

SOLD  DOWN  THE  RIVER.  The  first 
kennels  we  know  of  ever  to  be  dispersed 
completely  by  auction  in  this  country  was 
the  Scotsward  Kennels  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Ward,  of  Florham,  N.  J.  Fifty-seven  Scot- 
ties  and  fourteen  Welsh  Terriers  sold  for  a 
total  of  $10,017.50.  The  top  price  of  $950 
was  paid  for  Gahn  Aga  of  Scotsward,  by 
Mrs.  Mark  Matthews,  owner  of  the  Relgalf 
Kennels  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where,  by  the  way, 
the  Scottish  Terrier  Show  was  held  on 
May  26th. 


4468  DOGS  AT  OLYMPIA.  The  Ladies 
Kennel  Association  of  London  held  their  an- 
nual championship  show  on  June  1st,  and 
benched  this  large  number  of  dogs.  The  man- 
agers estimate  the  value  of  the  dogs  shown  at 
$1,250,000.  Top  honors  went  to  a  Cocker 
Spaniel,  Manxman  of  Ware,  owned  by  H.  S. 
Lloyd.  Manxman,  who  won  five  other  prizes 
at  this  same  show  is  a  son  of  Whoopee  of  Ware, 
who  has  to  his  credit  500  firsts  and  fifty-three 
championships.  The  largest  entry  was  made  by 


FREE 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 

Why    pay    fancy    prices    for  saddlery? 
I  Write   for   free   catalog   that   has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horsemen. 
Contains     hundreds     of     bargains  in 
[  Imported    Saddlery    of    Super  Quality. 
»^  76    pages,    250    pictures,    400  items. 
4«j  "little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  4, 
7    S.    Howard    St.,    Baltimore,  Md. 


Afghan 

Hounds 

A  number  of  young 

dogs  of  this  fascin- 

ating and  intelligent 

breed  for  sale.  Write 

for  description  and 

prices. 

Prides  Hill  Kennels 

Prides  Crossing 

Massachusetts 

Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Owner 

LOVELY  CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

MATURE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road      Merrick,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 


NOTICE 


Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat  hounds, 
Wolf  and  Deer  hounds.  Coon  and  Oppossum 
hounds.  Bear  and  Lion  hounds,  Varmint 
and  Rabbit  hounds.  Catalog  ten  cents. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 
11  Main  Street  Berry,  Kentucky 


Tuo  Beautifully  Bred 

ENGLISH 
SETTER  PUPPIES 

Here  are  a  pair,  whelped  May  1935, 
which  carry  in  their  veins  the  finest 
bench  show  and  field  trial  blood. 
They  are  beautiful  and  sturdy  and 
the  person  purchasing  either  the 
male  or  the  female  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  good  judgment. 

Mrs.  Louis  Mead  Treadwell 

Redding  Connecticut 


HOME 
SWEET 
HOME 


\\  ARREN  KENNELS 

Offering  Foxterriers  (Smooth) — stud  dogs,  brood 
bitches,  show  prospects,  companions.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  at  reasonable  prices, 

\l  inthrop  Rutherfurd,  0>vner 
Allamuchy  (near  Hackettstown).  New  Jersey 


2'x2'/2'  2'/2'x4'  3»/2'x5' 
Hodgson  Kennels  $20  $27.50 

of  durable,  vermin-proof  cedar.  Shipped  in 
sections,  ready  to  erect.  Everything  from 
a  one-room  doghouse  to  large  breeding- 
kenneb.  Order 
now,  or  send  for 
Catalog  CK-7. 


•  Vermin-proof 
dog-bed  .  •  .  dura- 
ble red  cedar.  Ka- 
pok mattress  •  •  • 

^y\24.:$6.50 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIERS 


Puppies  for 
sale 


Can  be  seen  at 
Percy  Roberts, 
Noroton,  Conn. 


MILLHILL  KENNELS 

Syosset  Long  Island 

E.  COE  KERR,  Owner 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 


A  Consistent  Winner 

Tvelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Oivner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 


LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLEV  KENNELS 

Miss  Helen  Schweinler,  Owner 
Hilltop  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-2094 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 

Beautifully 
bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
for  sale. 


Imported 

and 
American 
bred  dogs 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


NISHKENON 
KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

  At  Stud 

IVolvcy  Postman  ofNishktnon 

Placemore  Callum  0*Nishkenon 
Wolvey  Postman  of  Nishkenon  $25.00 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Sherborn      Tel.  fs'attck  760  Massachusetts 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Exclusively 

Offering  puppies  and 
mature  stock  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  healthy, 
immunized,  and  hav- 
ing wonderful  disposi- 
tions.  Sired  bycham- 
Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy  pions  of  American 
shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University       Columbus,  Ohio 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  informa- 

tion pertaining 

to  this  breed, 

address  the 

secretary  at 

WARWELL 

FARM 

New  Hamburg 

New  York 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


The  best  duck  retrievers  known,  as 
well  as  wonderful  companions. 

Stock  by  Champion  Water  Devil 
available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

John  J.  Kelly,  Manager 

Montchanin  Delaware 


Cocker  Spaniels  with  235  benched.  Pyrenean  Mountain 
Kop  of  Careil,  standing  three  feet  at  the  shoulder,  was  the 
largest  dog  shown. 

$75,000,000  invested  in  kennels.  Our  English  re- 
port brings  to  mind  an  analysis  recently  made  by  the 
American  Kennel  Gazette,  which  shows  that  5,000  Amer- 
ican breeders  have  this  stupendous  sum  invested  in  dogs 
and  kennels.  Of  this  amount  $35,000,000  is  invested  in 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  balance  represents  400,000 
registered  and  registerable  dogs.  Dog  raising,  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  industries,  is  meeting  with 
more  and  more  enthusiasm  among  our  great  estate  own- 
ers because  it  combines  a  sporting  activity  of  great  interest 
with  considerable  profit  from  breeding  and  sales. 


Tauskty 

Top  of  page:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bondy's  Wire  Haired  Fox- 
terrier  Leading  Lady  of  Wildoaks,  Best  in  Show 
at  Wissahickpn  and  Long  Shore  and,  below,  Donald 
Voorhee's    Tlornell    Soundman,    best    at  Devon 


Royal  Sacred  Siamese  Seal 
Point  Male  Cat 


Born  March  10.  1934:  rlne  typ., 
lithe  body,  straight  tail,  blue 
eyes.  Blue  Point  pedigree. 
Granddam.  Blue  Point  Cham- 
pion. LannneMonO'LoC.F.A. 
13S.B.929.  Spring  litter,  name 
pedigree,  for  Bale  the  end  of 
Jane. 

Miss  L.  S.  Frith 
277  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  4-M 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


COOLYN  HILL 

KENNELS 

Owners  of 

Ch.Cylva  Becky  Sharpe 

Best  Bullterrier  at 
Westminster 


Z.  PLATT  BENNETT 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Ch.  Brendan  Boomerang 


ROYAL  SIAMESE  KITTENS 

Pedigreed  Stork  Ideal  Companions 

Seal  Points  $45  up  Blue  Points  $65  up 

WATERMEAD  CATTERY 

BEDFORD  HILLS,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Bedford  Village  534 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen, 
Best  in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  1931) 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN"  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt.  Owner 
Katonah.  X.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


Is  As  Good  As 
His  Coat 


HIS  CHARACTER 
f  %\ 

V 


Ipswich 


All  our  Samoyede 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness  and 
beautv. 


LAIKA  KENNELS  <reg.) 

Massachusetts 


I 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

best  small  watchdog,  wonder- 
ful with  children.  Coat  short, 
black;  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 
Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

Established  1910 

VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Somerville                  New  Jersey 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

g>ealpf)am  Ccrners 


G3 

£?fielterfielt.  &emulg 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


FREE 


WRITE  FOR 
BOOKLET  NO.  652 

on  the  practical  removal 
of  worms  in  Dogs  of  all 
breeds  and  ages. 
FOR  DOGS 

(TETRACHLORETHyLENEC.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 
Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-give  worm  treatment. 
Helps  keep  your  dog  thrifty! 

For  Free  BookUt  write  to  Desk  N-20-G 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

S27-S0  unh  (M   ;  *  T3sb 


A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp. 
Quicklyerected.moveanywhere.  I 
Legs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip  | 
g  together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
on  receipt  of  check.     Send  6< 
postage  for  booklet  85-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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without  Extravagance 


MANY  travelers  of  worldwide 
experience  marvel  that  they 
can  obtain  so  much  at  The 
Copley-Plaza  for  so  little. 

They,  who  classify  hotels  as 
those  they  have  tried  and  the 
hotels  they  come  bock  to — say 
of  The  Copley-Plaza  — 

"Revisiting  The  Copley-Plaza 
is  like  meeting  an  old  friend  far 
from  home.  You  are  instantly  at 
ease,  warmed,  stimulated  You 
are  with  your  own  people." 

Rooms  from  $4.00 


Sitting  Room  o/  a  Copli  y-Plaza  Suite. 
Real  "living"  rooms.  Xot  "furniture  store 
displays."  (tne  reason  why  so  many  make 
Tin  Copley-Plaza  their  home — why  so  many 
trurehrs  <-</m<    Imcl;  </<!<im  ami  aaaiu. 


Illustrated  folder  on  request 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 
Arthur  L.  Race,  Manoging  Director 


Going  to  School  in  Arizona 


HACIENDA  DEL  SOL 

TUCSON 

First  established  private  school  for 
girls  in  the  Southwest.    Individual  in- 
struction.    General   and   college  pre- 
paratory  courses.  Healthful  outdoor  life 
in  delightful  climate.  Riding  daily. 
ELIZABETH  ANGLE,  Principal 
Eastern  Address 
%  Countiy  Life,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  Design- 
ed to  build  up  those  with  chronic 
colds,  bronchial,  asthmatic  or  sinus 
conditions  in  sunny  Western  cli- 
mate. Flexible  educational  system. 
Medical  care.  Swimming,  Riding. 
Altitude  2400  feet.  Eastern  address 
—care  of  COUNTRY  LIFE,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 

Tucson  Arizona 


COUNTRY 
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L  U  T  T  O  N 

SOLAR  V-BAR 

GREENHOUSES 

Conservatories,  Solariums 
Solar  Slat  Shades,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  Built  by 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 

wrH  LUTTON  COMPANY 

167  Kearney  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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EATON'S 

FINE     LETTER  PAPERS 

INSPIRE 

INTERESTING  CORRES 

PONDENCE 

MADE     IN  THE 

BERKSHIRE S 
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II  E  II E  ISA 
SUPERB 
TENNIS  COURT 

that  practically 
cares  for  itself 

The  En-Tout-Cas  Red  "Private 
Estate"  ( lourl  gives  you  and  your 
guests  the  thru]  of  an  excellent 
playing  surface  .  .  .  without  the 
bothersome  details  of  ordinary 
upkeep.  \n  occasional  watering 
and  rolling  maintains  this  court 
in  topnotch  shape.    With  this 

COUrl  yOUWillhave  many  more  full 

days  of  tennis  during  the  season. 
For  the  "Private  Estate"  Court, 
dries  within  a  few  minutes  after 
a  heavy  rain. 

The  new  En-Tout-Cas  Standard 
<  ireen  Court  also  requires  practi- 
cally no  upkeep.  Its  first  cost  is 
the  lowest  in  history. 

20,000  people  own  more  than 
25,000  En-Tout-Cas  Courts 
throughout  the  world. 

There  are  six  splendid  En-Tout-Cas 
Courts  to  choose  from 

Let  us  send  you  full  particulars 


.n-Tout-Cas, 

wfAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 


GUY  C.  FOSTER,  Inc. 

American  Agents 

128A  Water  Street  New  York 


LONG 
LIFE  FOR  NEW 


LEXOL — the  new  leather  dress- 
ing— preserves  and  renews  all 
leathers,  keeping  them  soft  and 
supple  and  preventing  their  sur- 
faces from  cracking.  Used  on  wet 
leather,  which  would  ordinarily 
become  hard  when  dry.  LEXOL 
penetrates — restoring  its  original 
flexibility. 

The  results  of  forty-two  years  of  research 
and  experience,  LEXOL  is  a  soluble  oil 
made  of  the  very  finest  ingredients.  It  will 
not  discolor  the  most  delicate  shades. 

LEXOL  is  excellent  for — 
Golf  Bags  Riding  Boots 

Luggage  Harness 
Books  Sport  Shoes 

Leather  Upholstery 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Leather  Conditioner 


C.  L.  I 


MARTIN  DENNIS  CO. 
859  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  I  full  pint  of  Lexol.  If 
I'm  not  fully  satisfied,  after  trial,  you  agree  to 
refund  entire  price. 

Name  

Address  


\ 


RICHARD  C.  BEER 


"QCealth  is  only  useful  for  two  tilings:  a  string  c/uarleite  and  a  yac  lit.  3or 
ilicse  two  (Q  will  sell  my  soul.  .  .  .  J  Afire  been  made  a  lot  of  liere,  lint  <fJ 
would  give  it  all  nfj  and  agree  tliat  Gladstone  teas  the  author  of  my  works  for 
a  good  seventy-ton  schooner  anc  I  the  coins  to  Cee/i  her  on.  .  .  .  J  know  a  little 
about  fame  now;  it  is  no  good  compared  to  a  yacht.  .  .  . 


Letter  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Siranec.  N.  Y.,  1887 


D, 


' R.  charles  hunter  hangs  his  legs  over 
the  edge  of  the  wharf,  watching  his  son  and 
a  wire-haired  fox  terrier  industriously  fishing 
from  a  dory  three  hundred  yards  in  the  off- 
ing. Straight  over  the  boy's  bent  head  in 
mid-harbor  looms  the  white  flank  of  a  very 
capable  looking  ioo-foot  motor  yacht.  Some- 
one has  tuned  the  radio  up  and  bright- 
colored  figures  are  encircling  on  the  shaded 
after-deck. 

"Cocktails,"  says  Dr.  Hunter.  "And  I 
know  scientists  who  would  give  a  year  of  their 
lives  to  have  that  boat  for  a  few  months." 

Cruising  for  purposes  other  than  pleas- 
ure is  not  a  new  form  of  yachting.  It  has 
been  going  on  quietly  for  years  while  the 
general  public  watched  the  more  spectacular 


form  of  the  sport.  Albert  I  of  Monaco  de- 
voted a  lifetime  to  it,  cruising  on  his  "cam- 
paigns" first  in  the  Princesse  Alice  II  and 
then  in  the  specially  constructed  Hirondelle. 
He  founded  an  institute  of  oceanography, 
compiled  an  atlas  of  the  deep-sea  floors,  and 
built  a  marine  museum  that  was  the  show 
place  of  his  tiny  principality.  In  1905  the 
Earl  of  Crawford's  Valhalla  was  a  contestant 
in  the  transatlantic  race  for  the  German 
Emperor's  cup,  but  before  that  she  had  sailed 
around  the  world  and  circumnavigated 
Africa  in  the  interests  of  ornithology.  As 
early  as  1894  Allison  Vincent  Armour  took 
the  Ituna  to  Mexico  on  an  archaeological  ex- 
pedition. He  has  since  conducted  eight 
voyages  for  plant  research  for  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  has 
loaned  his  yachts  repeatedly  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  other  organizations  for 
work  at  sea.  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice, 
who  has  endowed  two  geographic  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  holds  four  gold 
medals  for  scientific  work,  has  also  led  seven 
expeditions  into  South  America,  mapping 
and  exploring  its  rivers.  And  there  is  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  University  a  valu- 
able marine  collection  which  is  the  result  of 
Harry  Payne  Bingham's  cruises  on  the 
Pawnee.  Incidentally,  it  was  the  Pawnee  that 
accompanied  Dr.  William  Beebe's  Arcturus 
to  the  Galapagos  Islands  in  1925. 

There  is  probably  no  river  or  harbor  of 
the  world  into  which  some  cruising  yacht 
has  not  poked  a  white  nose.  If  by  any  curious 
chance  you  ever  find  yourself  going  up  the 
Sepik  River  in  New  Guinea  past  aboriginal 
villages  named  Kubka,  Wogumasch,  and 
Tambunum  you  need  not  thrill  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  doing  something  new.  Cor- 
nelius Crane  took  the  lllyria  up  that  river 
in  1929  and  distributed  hatchets  to  a  lot  of 
wary  gentlemen  who  had  never  seen  steel 
before  and  who  jumped  into  the  jungle 
when   a   camera    was    pointed   at  them. 


W.  K.  VANDERBILT'S  "ALVA"  (ABOVE  LEFT)  IS  THE  SPEARHEAD  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  YACHTS  WHOSE  OWNERS  GO  DOWN  TO  THE  SEA  TO  SEARCH  AND  SEEK  IN  THE  NAME  OF  SCIENCE. 
THE  ROSTER  OF  YACHTING  PERSONALITIES  WHO  CRUISE  FOR  RESEARCH  IS  HEADED  BY  SUCH  NAMES  AS  CORNELIUS  CRANE  WHOSE  "ILLYRIA"  IS  SHOWN  BELOW  LEFT,  VINCENT 
ASTOR,  HARRY  PAYNE  BINGHAM.  A  V.  ARMOUR,  FRED  E.  LEWIS,  LORD  BRASSEY,  I.  P.  MORGAN,  E.  W.  SCRIPPS,  DR  A.  HAMILTON  RICE,  COLUMBUS  ISELIN,  AND  DR.  ALEXANDER  FORBES 
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Vincent  Astor's  "Nourmahal"  has  taken  him  on  many 
"extra  curricular"  yachting  journeys.  At  the  bottom, 
Allison  Armour,  the  owner  of  "Utowana,"  has  often 
loaned  his  yachts  to  the  Smithsonian  and  other 
well-known  organizations  for  research  work  at  sea 


Similarly,  if  you  ever  happen  to  be  cast  ashore  in  the, 
isolated  Rennell  Islands  where  there  is  not  even  a  mis- 
sionary or  trader  to  disturb  the  Polynesian  peace,  you  need 
not  consider  yourself  a  pioneer.  Templeton  Crocker  was 
there  with  the  Zaca  in  1933,  and  two  of  his  party  made  a 
medical  survey  of  the  inhabitants.  For  that  matter  if  you 
run  up  through  Bering  Straits  and  on  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  you  will  still  be  following  the  track  of  an  expedi- 
tion. John  Borden,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  Field  Museum, 
sailed  the  Northern  Light  over  three  thousand  miles  of 
those  cold  waters  in  1927. 

There  is  no  competition  in  this  sort  of  cruising,  but  if 
there  were  it  is  probable  that  William  K.  Vanderbilt  would 
be  placed  considerably  in  advance  of  his  fellow-yachtsmen. 
He  has  owned  and  sailed  yachts  of  one  kind  or  another 
since  he  was  sixteen,  held  a  commission  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve during  the  World  War,  passed  an  examination  for  a 
master's  certificate  in  1918,  and  obtained  a  certificate  for 
all  oceans  in  1927.  His  interest  in  natural  history  goes 
back  to  his  boyhood;  and  the  Vanderbilt  Marine  Museum 
at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  is  the  outcome  of  his  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  the  subject.  The  Museum's  bulletins, 
edited  by  Lee  Boone,  run  now  into  four  volumes,  and  the 
organization  corresponds  with  as  many  as  four  hundred 
and  eighty  kindred  institutions. 

Housed  there  are  the  results  of  a  cruise  to  the  Galapagos 
on  the  Ara  in  1926,  of  a  second  cruise  in  192S  on  the  same 
ship  that  touched  again  at  the  naturalist's  paradise  and 
went  on  across  the  Pacific  and  around  the  world.  The  Ara 
was  an  eight  hundred  and  sixty-ton  vessel  which  had  seen 
service  in  the  French  Navy  as  a  sloop  of  war.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt replaced  her  in  1931  with  the  Alva,  a  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four-foot  Diesel  yacht,  built  to  his  order  at  Kiel,  Ger- 
many, and  designed  especially  for  the  sort  of  scientific 
research  voyage  described  in  this  article. 

The  Alva  sailed  from  Miami,  Florida,  in  July  of  1931, 
flying,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  flag.  When  she  returned  to  Miami 
she  had  been  at  sea  eight  months  and  had  circled  the  earth 
from  east  to  west.  Her  itinerary  reads  like  a  time-table  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Australia,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  thrown  in.  She 
brought  back  as  cargo  thirteen  hundred  marine  inverte- 
brates, three  hundred  and  eighty  different  fish,  of  which 
seven  were  a  new  species,  fifty-two  birds,  seven  hundred 
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The  Vanderbilt  Marine  Museum,  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  a  picture  of  which  also  appears  on 
page  11,  is  now  five  years  behind  in  presenting 
the  extremely  valuable  collections  of  the  "Alva" 


But  let's  examine  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  large  modern  yacht  whose  owner  is 
taking  her  into  the  Pacific  for  purposes  other 
than  pleasure.  Preparations  for  this  cruise 
began  some  four  or  five  months  before  the 
date  set  for  sailing  and  involved  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments as  well  as  certain  national  bureaus 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

You  can  start  anywhere  on  board.  That, 
for  instance,  is  an  electric  sounding  machine 
for  oceanographic  work,  carrying  seven  miles 


assortment  of  rods,  varying  from  the  lightest 
to  the  heaviest;  gaffs,  hooks,  spoons,  swivels, 
sinkers,  lines,  reels,  grains,  harpoons,  whale 
guns,  shark  hooks,  floats,  and  several  diving 
helmets.  Also  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment is  an  artist-taxidermist  whose  business 
it  is  to  preserve  specimens  and  to  make  rapid 
sketches  of  tropical  fish  whose  brilliant  colors 
fade  as  they  die.  Furthermore,  for  the  in- 
formation of  museums,  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed record  must  be  kept  as  to  where  and 
when  all  specimens  were  caught  or  found. 


shells,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  reef 
corals,  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  anthro- 
pological specimens,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  things  such  as  octopus,  squid,  sea- 
snakes,  flatworms,  and  starfish. 

The  Alva  went  south  again  this  winter, 
through  the  Canal  and  down  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  results  of  that  voyage  are  not 
yet  published — the  Museum  is  five  years  be- 
hind the  Alva  now,  but  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has 
perfected  a  light  to  be  used  with  a  deep-sea 
dredge  and  has  added  to  the  yacht's  equip- 
ment a  seven-passenger  hydroplane  in  which 
he  flew  over  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo.  .  .  . 


of  piano  wire.  Wound  around  the  drum  of 
this  winch  are  three  miles  of  quarter-inch 
wire  cable  for  towing  a  deep-sea  dredge. 
Stored  in  this  room  are  nets — turde  nets, 
casting  nets,  silk  nets  for  catching  minute 
marine  creatures,  shrimp  nets,  trawls,  and  a 
huge  net  which  is  hung  overside  for  you  to 
swim  in  when  there  are  sharks  around.  It 
will  do  you  no  good,  however,  when  you 
strike  the  Far  Eastern  waters  where  Hydrus 
platurus,  the  sea-snake,  lives,  for  he  is  slim 
enough  to  come  in  through  the  holes,  and 
his  bite  is  much  worse  than  his  appearance, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Continuing  in  the  department  of  icthy- 
ology,  this  is  some  of  the  fishing  tackle.  An 


These  are  the  necessary  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, and  elsewhere  on  board  is  a  special 
space  for  the  storage  of  dynamite.  Back  of 
this  fireproof  door  are  miles  of  unexposed 
thirty-five  millimeter  moving  picture  film; 
likewise  a  number  of  actual  motion  pictures 
which  will  be  shown  in  distant  islands  in 
order  to  gauge  the  effect  of  Hollywood  on 
the  savage  mind.  Those  are  motion  picture 
cameras  and  a  special  camera  for  underwater 
work.  And  here  are  trading  supplies  and  pres- 
ents— glass  beads,  mirrors,  knives,  hatchets, 
fish-hooks,  cigarettes,  harmless  fireworks, 
cloth,  toys,  and  candy — all  purchased  in 
wholesale  quantities.  That  doesn't  complete 
the  inventory,  but  it's  {Continued  on  page  jj) 


BOATHOUSE  FOR  COMMUTING  CRAFT 


Ellison 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  SWIMMING  POOL  IS  MADE  PARTICULARLY  ATTRACTIVE  BY  THE 
GREENHOUSE  ROOF  AND  THE  PLANTS  AND  FERNS  TO  GIVE  THAT  OUTDOOR  FEELING 


The  W.  A.  Fisher  estate  seen  irom  the  Detroit  River 

at  Grosse  Isle,  Michigan 

Richard  H.  Marr,  Architect 


Family  teams  and  Feminine  tenacity 
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ver  so  often  in  the  past  centuries  the  girls 
have  had  a  yen  to  play  polo.  Teams  have 
been  formed  and  beautiful  ladies,  pictured  in 
helmets,  belts,  boots,  and  probably  knee  pads, 
appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals. 

Just  as  their  men  delightedly  decided  that 
a  good  place  had  been  found  to  unload  their 
faithful  old  International  pony,  a  new  epi- 
demic of  babies  or  backgammon  would  carry 
the  feminine  interests,  and  pasturage  or  an 
expensive  one-chukker  place  on  the  string 
must  be  located  for  the  good  old  nag. 

Polo  for  women  in  California  had  been 
going  on  in  a  haphazard  way  for  ten  years 


when  the  Pasatiempo  and  Santa  Barbara 
clubs  went  down  to  Riviera  Country  Club  at 
Pacific  Palisades  where  the  first  Women's 
Polo  Tournament  was  held.  This  was  won 
by  the  Northern  aggregation. 

From  this  event  and  subsequent  meetings, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Polo  Association 
was  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1934. 

I,  being  the  veteran  of  the  group,  was 
elected  president  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy  of 
Riviera,  secretary,  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jackson, 
Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Hart  of 
Sacramento,  Mrs.  Carl  Beal  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Proctor  of  Riviera,  enthusiastic  directors. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  the  real 
reason  businesses  are  incorporated  and  asso- 
ciations formed  is  for  the  conventions  that 
follow  where  arguments,  angostura,  and 
action  give  everyone  a  good  time. 

So  by  working  hard  during  the  summer, 
arranging  circuit  tournaments  both  North 
and  South,  the  association  fast  gathered  mo- 
mentum, and  by  fall  the  annual  dues  from 
seven  or  eight  clubs  made  it  possible  to  buy  a 
sufficiently  imposing  permanent  trophy  to 
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have  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Champion- 
ship Tournament  at  the  Pasatiempo  Country 
Club  at  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Nine  teams  competed  and  there  weren't 
as  many  arguments  as  had  been  expected. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  soothing  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Harold  Lane,  Mr.  Carl 
Beal,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  Howard  refereed,  or 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  generous  people 
donated  prizes  that  almost  every  team  com- 
peting won  something  and  couldn't  very  well 
complain  under  the  circumstances. 

Only  the  Northern  and  Southern  Circuit 
Champions  were  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
big  trophy,  and  my  Pasatiempo  team  won  by 
a  score  of  five  to  three  from  Riviera. 

With  Miss  Marion  Hollins  at  back,  and 
Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Hart  at  No.  2,  we  three  had 
never  been  defeated.  As  Miss  Rose  Donnelly 
performed  ably  at  No.  1  position,  we  were 
able  to  win  a  hard-fought  victory  over  Mrs. 
Orville  Caldwell,  Miss  Audrey  Scott,  Mrs. 
Carl  Beal,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Proctor. 

Angostura  was  entirely  left  out  of  the 
whole  affair  because  ( Continued  on  page  66) 
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rhe  living-room  fireplace  is  of 
simple  design,  decorated  with 
Chinese  tiles  sei  in  the  cement 
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Dorothy  Graham 


Peiping  during  recent  years  has  become  the  center 
of  attraction  for  the  cosmopolite,  the  type  of 
person  who  formerly  frequented  Florence  and 
Rome  for  the  arts,  or  Munich  for  music.  Since 
Peiping  has  ceased  to  be  a  capital,  invaded  by  conces- 
sion hunters  and  commercial  travelers,  foreigners 
have,  paradoxically,  come  in  increasing  numbers  to 
establish  themselves  in  Chinese  houses  which  offer 
decors  that  are  irresistible.  The  perpetual  sunshine, 
the  crisp  dry  air,  the  pleasure  derived  from  making 
collections  of  bronzes  or  ceramics — all  these  are  fac- 
tors in  luring  the  visitor.  But  it  is  essentially  the 
possibilities  of  the  Chinese  house  which  make  Peiping 
a  place  of  remarkable  charm,  an  unforgettable  city  to 
which  her  devotes  return  again  and  again. 

Dramatic  value  is  given  to  the  Chinese  house  by 
the   approach   through   dust-gray   h'untungs — lanes 
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which  twist  interminably  between  bare  high  walls. 
Suddenly  one  comes  upon  a  great  gate  of  lacquered 
vermilion.  The  trotting  rickshaw  man  halts,  lowers 
the  shafts  of  his  vehicle,  and  steps  forward  to  tinkle 
a  thin  brass  disk.  There  is  a  sound  of  heavy  bars 
being  withdrawn;  the  double  gates  swing  inward. 
One  enters  a  courtyard:  the  tiled  roofs  lift  their 
horned  ridges  against  the  clear  still  sky;  the  fretted 
lattices  of  the  low  pavilions  glow  like  old  lanterns. 
The  atmosphere  is  permeated  by  tranquillity:  abso- 
lute quietude  after  the  turmoil  of  the  lanes;  a  sense 
of  contentment  imparted  by  the  perfect  proportions 
which  the  Chinese  people  have  found  ideal  for  as 
many  as  four  thousand  years. 

The  house  in  Shih  Chia  H'utung  which  an  Amer- 
ican artist,  Bertha  Lum,  has  transformed  without 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  original  was  built  about 


one  hundred  years  ago  for  the  powerful  Prince  Tzu,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Tao  Kuang,  and  great  grandson  of  the  famous  Ch'ien 
Lung.  It  follows  the  design  from  which  the  Chinese  never 
deviate;  being  a  series  of  one-storied  pavilions,  with  gray  tile 
roofs,  facing  south,  with  windows  opening  to  the  favoring 
winds  which  bring  good  omens,  and  to  the  beneficent  sun. 
The  too  brilliant  fretwork  of  the  latticed  facade  has  with  the 
years  become  attenuated;  the  eaves,  painted  in  cobalt,  green, 
and  gold,  have  dimmed  to  harmonious  tones. 

Flanking  this  central  hall,  at  right  angles,  are  two  smaller 
pavilions,  one  facing  east,  the  other  west,  enclosing  the  court 
which  is  paved  with  smooth  slabs  of  gray  stone.  A  latticed 
passageway  opens  onto  an  inner  court  of  the  same  design;  a 
long  paved  way  leads  to  still  other  courts  and  gardens.  This 
intricate  system  of  housing  was  made  necessary  by  the  patri- 
archal system,  when  collateral  branches  of  a  family  were  shel- 
tered in  one  compound  under  the  protection  of  the  most 
important  member,  space  had  to  be  provided  for  innumerable 
progeny,  for  wives,  concubines,  indigent  relatives,  and  servants. 

The  Great  Hall  where  the  Manchu  prince  received  in  state 


X  he  informal  living  room  has  the  original  beams,  decorated  in  dim  blue,  green  and  gold,  from  the  palace  of  Prince  Tzu.  The 
cushions  on  the  black  divan  repeat  the  blue  and  green  tints.  The  modern  window,  cut  through  on  the  site  of  the  old  ances- 
tral altar,  the  flooring  laid  over  the  original  stone  slabs,  and  the  fireplace  (not  in  the  picture)  are  the  only  structural  changes 
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the  messengers  of  the  Emperor,  Mrs.  Lum 
has  used  for  a  living  room.  It  is  forty  by 
fifty  feet,  with  a  ceiling  over  twenty  feet 
in  height,  so  that  her  effects  were  planned 
with  spaciousness.  At  the  north  side  a  fire- 
place was  constructed  of  neutral  tones  that 
merged  into  the  deep  cream  of  the  walls. 
Even  the  tile  panels  set  in  the  cement 
chimney-piece  are  not  obtrusive;  nor  are  the 
T'ang  dogs  that  stand  on  the  upper  ledges. 
The  ceiling  has  been  papered  a  bluish  violet 
with  squares  of  native  glazed  paper.  The 
pillars  of  black  lacquer  (structural  necessities 
to  support  the  heavy  tiled  roof)  rise  from 
a  black  waxed  floor.  There  are  touches  of 
jade-green  in  the  cushions  and  in  the  panels 
of  the  lotus  goddesses.  Yet  the  feature  which 
gives  the  room  its  distinctive  character  is  the 
latticed  south  wall  with  its  translucent  rice 
paper  through  which  the  light  sifts  with  a 
mellow,  even  tone. 

In  making  the  shell  of  the  Chinese  house 
habitable  according  to  Occidental  standards, 
one  becomes  one's  own  architect,  decorator, 
and  designer.  There  are  certain  precedents 
that  it  is  well  to  follow.  Beyond  these  one 


South  view  of  the  living  room  showing  the  black  lattice  with  rice  paper  panes.  The 
rug  and  the  lacquer  candlesticks  on  the  Chinese  chests  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Lum 


depends  on  one's  inventive  faculty.  A  fire- 
place is  achieved  only  with  infinite  patience; 
the  Chinese  laborers  must  be  convinced  that 
one  is  determined  to  attain  a  certain  effect, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  product  of 
their  rather  deplorable  fantasy.  The  furni- 
ture is  designed  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  room,  and  constructed  after  long  months 
of  trial  and  error.  The  lamps  and  lamp- 
shades represent  creative  thought,  as  well  as 
a  struggle  with  the  craftsman  to  follow  the 
main  idea.  The  incidental  objets  d'art  are 
acquired  only  after  prolonged  bargaining 
with  curio  dealers  who  would  rather  chat 
with  a  customer  than  make  a  sale.  In  this  case 
the  rugs  (neutral  tones  with  a  wide  black 
border  that  joins  imperceptibly  the  polished 
surface  of  the  floor)  were  woven  after  Mrs. 
Lum's  own  design;  the  faint  pattern  was 
etched  in  the  wool  by  Chinese  workmen, 
accentuating  the  line  with  heavy  shears.  The 
candlesticks,  lacquered  a  brilliant  cinnabar  to 
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make  effective  color  notes,  were  contrived 
by  her  from  ancient  bits  of  carved  wood 
which  was  found  at  a  temple  fair. 

This  sensation  of  perpetual  experiment 
gives  zest  to  the  planning  of  a  house.  One 
is  nothing  if  not  an  innovator.  It  was  not 
lack  of  space  (with  nine  courts  and  seven- 
teen pavilions  at  her  disposal)  but  the  press- 
ing problem  of  winter  heating  that  caused 
Mrs.  Lum  to  contrive  a  dining  room  out  of 
a  passageway  between  her  two  living  rooms. 
It  is  unique.  Long  and  narrow,  with  its 
fretwork  walls  backed  by  parchment-like 
paper,  it  reverses  the  usual  Chinese  pro- 
cedure and  allows  the  woodwork  to  be  in- 
side the  room,  rather  than  outside,  orna- 
menting the  facade.  The  decorative  tracery 
of  the  walls  is  black;  a  black  that  is  repeated 
in  the  ebony  lacquer  of  the  highly  polished 
table  surface,  and  in  the  narrow  benches  that 
are  used  in  place  of  chairs.  Such  severity  of 
decor  permits  Mrs.    {Continued  on  page  73) 
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These  fifteen-foot  catboats  furnish  great 
sport  for  all  ages  at  the  Tuxedo  Club, 
and  it  takes  a  canny  sailor  to  cross  the 
finish  line  first  when  the  tricky  winds 
blow  furiously  around  the  Tuxedo  Hills 
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—will  be  an  outdoor  pastoral  picture 


EGBERT  HANS 

\^\^ex  we  garden  pictorially,  trees  and 
shrubs  acquire  a  different  aspect  and  suggest 
new  functions.  If  the  gardening  activities  of 
the  country  estate  have  been  confined  to  the 
mere  growing  of  flowers — the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  flowers  if  you  will — there  is 
abundant  opportunity  to  enrich  your  out- 
door life  greatly  by  going  in  for  what  might 
be  called  "pictorial  gardening" — that  is,  gar- 
dening with  a  definite  picture  in  mind. 

There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain:  you  may  still  get  a  thrill  out  of  growing 
prize-winning  Dahlias;  keep  on  producing 
Delphiniums  that  are  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  continue  to  look  for  garden 
novelties  in  new  bulbs  or  new  shrubs.  In 
"pictorial  gardening"  all  these  plants  together 
with  the  garden  pool,  the  pergola,  the  sun- 
dial and  what  have  you  in  garden  architec- 
ture and  ornaments  will  be  means  to  an  end: 
the  end  being  the  composition  of  a  beautiful 
and  perfectly  balanced  garden  picture. 


The  horticulturist  is  interested  in  the  fact 
that  some  Pine  trees  are  "two  needle" — and 
others  "five  needle"  Pines.  The  pictorial  gar- 
dener pi. iiiting  on  the  estate  takes  a  broader 
view  and  is  primarily  interested  in  the  outline 
of  the  tree,  the  density  or  solidity  of  its 
foliage,  its  blending  faculty,  either  as  a  group 
or  in  company  with  other  trees,  and  its 
color  or  shade  value — in  relation  to  other 
darker  or  lighter  shaded  trees. 

We  notice  that  the  Pines  have  irregular 
outlines  and  therefore  lend  themselves  best 
to  informal  group  plantations,  while  the 
Spruces  and  Firs  have  a  symmetrical  triangu- 
lar outline  and  therefore  a  very  definite- 
tendency  toward  formality. 

Yet  among  the  Spruces  and  Firs  we  no- 
tice that  the  Balsam  Fir,  the  Douglas  Fir, 
the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  while  all  triangu- 
lar in  silhouette  and  conical  shaped,  convey 
a  decided  horizontal  effect  due  to  the  hori- 
zontal lines  ol  their  branches  and  intervening 
shadows.  Likewise  the  Norway  Spruce  sug- 
gests an  upward  oblique  effect  while  the 
Hemlock  droops  downward. 

These  are  pictorial  attributes  which,  if 
properly  studied  and  carefully  applied,  make 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  structural 
qualities  of  the  estate  vistas. 


Then  there  is  the  distinction  between 
color  and  shade.  The  so-called  "green"  of 
our  evergreens  runs  a  gamut  of  shades,  the 
study  ot  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
"color  perspective"  of  garden  composition. 

According  to  the  law  of  "color  perspec- 
tive" all  objects  lose  some  of  their  color 
intensity  as  the  distance  between  the  eye 
and  the  object  increases.  The  atmosphere 
becomes  as  a  veil  of  which  the  transparency 
decreases  as  the  distance  increases. 

Thus  the  Spruce-covered  ridge  becomes  a 
mere  streak  of  blue  when  a  few  miles  away, 
while  the  mountain  behind  the  ridge — even 
though  also  covered  with  Spruce — is  still  a 
shade  lighter  until  the  last  receding  range 
almost  merges  with  the  blue  sky. 

Following  this  law  of  color  values  a  Blue 
Spruce  or  Blue  Cedar — or  groups  of  either — 
will  appear  a  good  deal  farther  away  from  a 
certain  viewpoint  than  they  actually  are.  By 
applying  these  principles  in  the  composition 
of  your  landscape  picture,  you  can  actually 
create  distance  and  perspective  by  intelligent 
.use  of  these  light-shaded  shrubs  and  trees, 
such  as  the  Eleagnus,  the  Blue  Cedars,  the 
gray  foliage  of  tall  herbs  and  many  others 
which  add  a  pictorial  value  to  their  horticul- 
tural interest;  likewise,  there  is  distinct  pic- 
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At  the  right,  an  example  of  utilizing  the  existing 
vegetation  for  a  man-made  cascade,  and  below,  a 
picturesque  setting  made  by  removing  all  superfluous 
elements  which  might  detract  from  the  main  motif 


torial  value  to  the  vertical  evergreens  ranging 
from  the  columnar  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  to 
the  broader  Canart  Redcedar,  while  some  of 
the  Flowering  Crabs  have  a  special  appeal 
by  their  picturesque  horizontal  branch  effect. 

Flower  beds  will  remain  the  outstanding 
color  assets,  but  you  will  pay  more  attention 
to  the  background  needed  to  emphasize  the 
color.  You  will  also  notice  that  while  the 
Creeping  Phlox  and  the  Sweet  Alyssum, 
when  in  bloom,  are  like  blots  of  color  applied 
with  a  stroke  of  the  brush,  a  group  of  tall- 
growing  flowers  like  Delphiniums  or  Fox- 
gloves offer  an  entirely  different  structural 
and  third-dimension  effect. 

As  pictorial  gardeners  we  broaden  our 
garden  horizon.  As  producers  of  flowers,  the 
edge  of  our  flower  beds  or  the  lot  boundary 
plantation  represented  all  too  often  the  limit 
of  our  garden  horizon.  As  painters  of  garden 
pictures  we  extend  our  vision  and  include 
on  our  canvas  that  part  of  the  picture  already 
painted  by  nature.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
open  country  where  a  distant  hillside,  a  lake 
or  river  view  may  be  made  visionally  part  of 
our  garden  picture  even  though  these  areas 
be  far  beyond  the  boundaries  which  were 
described  by  our  deed. 

The  large  estate  of  tomorrow  will  be  an 
"outdoor  picture  gallery"  rather  than  a  series 
of  terraces  and  formal  gardens  with  elaborate 
"exterior  decorations."  There  will  be  living 
pictures,  seen  from  foot  trail  or  bridle  path, 
pictures  changing  constantly  with  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  the  march  of  the  seasons. 

Many  signs  point  at  this  trend  toward 
naturalistic  gardening,  in  which  nature  is  the 
main  factor,  and  which  therefore  might  well 
be  called  "gardening  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance."  There  is  first  the  cost  of  such 
features  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  exten- 
sive man-made  gardening  and  also  there  are 
the  country  clubs  which  provide  the  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  and  outdoor  enter- 
taining facilities  that  were  once  deemed 
essential  on  the  private  estates.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  American  inherent  love  for  the 
"wild" — the  natural  rather  than  the  artificial 
beauty — will  find  a  warm  response  and  keen 
exercise  in  the  refined  and  artistic  develop- 
ment of  woods,  fields,  streams,  and  lakes, 
usually  found  within  the  limits  of  a  highly 
developed  estate  or  perhaps  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  abandoned  farm. 

There  will  still  be  gardens  near  the  house, 
demanded  by  the  love  of  and  the  interest  in 
cultivated  flowers  and  plants,  but  beyond  the 
garden  wall  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
and  intelligent  cooperation  with  nature  will 
cre.  te  a  new  and  truly  American  school  of 
landscape  architecture. 

".very  picture — whether  on  canvas  or  in 
the  garden — should  have  a  foreground,  a 
mid  lie  ground,  and  a  background.  It  may  be 


Warren  H.  Manning,  Landscape  Architect 


that  the  view  beyond  your  own  property  is  a 
picture  in  itself,  in  which  case  your  garden 
activities  will  consist  primarily  of  providing 
an  attractive  frame  for  that  picture.  Perhaps 
the  view  beyond  suggests  a  background,  and 
your  garden  will  be  a  foreground,  only  so 
designed  that  it  will  blend  with  that  part  of 
the  picture  which  nature  painted  for  you. 

Even  within  suburbia,  with  its  more  lim- 
ited vistas,  there  is  much  beauty  left  that  we 
may  capture  and  make  part  of  our  garden 
picture,  be  it  a  fine  group  of  trees  or  the 
neighbor's  Dogwoods  or  Crabapples.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  often  much  that  we  wish 
to  hide  and  exclude  from  our  garden  picture 
— we  may  have  to  shut  off  ourselves  entirely 
and  make  a  complete  picture  within  an  en- 
closure. In  that  case,  pictorial  gardening 
becomes  even  more  needed  and  more  valu- 
able, for  here  we  must  create  a  complete 
picture  from  foreground  to  a  horizon  line  of 
our  own  making.  Let  us,  however,  not  claim 
partnership  with  the  "painter"  without  ac- 


quiring and  applying  as  much  of  his  skill  and 
knowledge  as  such  a  claim  implies. 

There  are  some  principles  of  a  more  or 
less  technical  nature  which  we  must  study, 
but  it  will  only  be  like  picking  up  the  lost 
thread  of  the  drawing  class  days.  Study  must 
be  given  to  the  rules  of  perspective — both  of 
line  and  color.  There  is  no  set  of  rules  from 
which  to  select  and  apply  automatically  as  it 
were  to  our  particular  problem,  but  there 
are  principles  of  design  and  composition  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  enable  us  to  solve 
our  gardening  problem  and  add  to  the  sci- 
ence of  growing  flowers  the  art  of  making 
garden  pictures.  Most  analogies  eventually 
reach  the  stage  where  the  lines  of  similarity 
diverge:  while  the  "pictorial  gardener"  ap- 
plies the  same  principles  of  composition,  per- 
spective and  scale  that  govern  the  "painter 
on  canvas,"  the  latter  has  one  definite  ad- 
vantage over  the  former,  however,  in  that 
the  painter  looks  at  his  picture  from  one 
viewpoint — and  so  do  his  critics.  All  his  ef- 


forts are  directed  to  make  his  painting  beau- 
tiful and  effective  from  that  one  viewpoint: 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  "step  into  the 
canvas"  and  look  behind  the  foliage  masses 
or  to  walk  up  the  winding  path  and  look 
back  to  enjoy  the  view. 

The  pictorial  gardener  misses  this  pro- 
tection: people  do  walk  through  his  "pic- 
tures" and  they  will  look  back  or  walk  back. 

If — as  previously  argued — a  good  garden 
picture  requires  a  suitable  and  especially  de- 
signed foreground,  a  middle  ground  and  a. 
background,  it  follows  that  this  well- 
designed  foreground  of  one  picture  can  not 
become  the  background  for  another — or  the 
one  you  see  when  looking  back.  Likewise,  if 
in  the  color  scheme  you  attempt  to  increase 
visional  distance  by  using  light  blue  or  gray, 
the  effect  will  be  reversed  when  looking  back. 

A  logical  and  frank  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  to  make  the  garden  into  a  walk  or 
trail  circuit  with  stopping  places  wherever 
specially  designed  outdoor  pictures  may  be 
seen.   The  latter  are  most  effective  at 
a  turn  of  the  walk  or  trail,  or  when 
reaching  a  "rise"  or  high  point,  where 
the  element  of  surprise  increases  the 
pleasure  of  "seeing"  the  view. 

Between  these  viewpoints  there  is 
room  and  occasion  for  plant  and  flower 
beauty  in  beds  or  open  glades. 

Successful  gardening — whether  horti- 
cultural or  pictorial  (or  both,  for  they 
may  be  combined)  depends  primarily 
on  an  understanding  of  the  "principles" 
of  garden  art  rather  than  on  an  ac- 
cumulation of  scientific  gardening  facts. 

The  man-made  garden  in  which  you 
invite  plants  from  all  over  the  world  is 
little  more  than  an  open  air  extension 
of  the  greenhouse. 

These  plants  introduced,  hybridized 
or  nursed  by  man  must  be  cared  for  by 
man:  they  are  your  guests  and  must  be 
fed  and  sheltered  in  the  full  sense  of 
these  words.  Such  horticultural  garden- 
ing should  not  be  attempted  unless  you 
are  willing  to  pay  in  cost  and  labor. 

The  other  type  of  gardening  is  along 
the  line  of  less  resistance  because  nature 
can  be  made  to  assume  the  burden  pro- 
vided we  take  nature's  hints  and  follow 
her  laws.  Every  piece  of  land  shows 
some  vegetation  which  provides  the  hint 
how  we  may  grow  flowers  and  plants 
that  will  "want  to  grow"  because  they 
are  in  the  right  place  and  surrounding. 
By  increasing  the  ecological  colonies  we 
may  establish  gardens  fully  as  charming 
and  a  good  deal  easier  to  maintain. 

In  studying  the  landscapes  of  our 
great  painters  you  will  gradually  absorb 
the  principles  of  composition  and  you 
will  soon  see  potential  pictures  in  the 
tangle  of  overgrowth  which  not  only 
screens  but  causes  characteristics  of  form 
and  outline  to  be  lost.  Then,  step  by 
step,  you  will  remove  this  overgrowth, 
carefully  watching  the  gradual,  but  con- 
stant and  often  surprising,  changes,  until 
the  potential  picture  becomes  real.  Thus 
you  may  have  actually  created  an  en- 
chanting "Corot"  on  the  Willow-covt 
lowlands  of  an  abandoned  farm. 


This  vista  from  the  pool  to  the  house 
was  created  by  the  removal  of  a  few 
trees  and  some  careful  trimming. 
Moneywort  and  Ivy  are  planted 
along  the  charmingly  informal  path 


EDWARD  AVERY 
McILHENNY,  Esq. 


The  greatest  collection  of  exotic  plants  in  the  United 
States  .  the  conserving  and  banding  of  wild  fowl  .  two 
expeditions  to  the  Arctic  breeding  and  crossing  cattle  for 
the  special  needs  of  Louisiana  swamps  and  marshes  .  a  crack 
shot  an  accomplished  musician  author  of  a  book  on 
Negro  Spirituals,  a  book  on  alligators,  and  now  working  on 
an  exhaustive  study  of  his  favorite  flower,  the  Camellia  .  these 
— and  making  Tabasco  Sauce — are  the  sole  accomplish- 
ments of  our  country  gentleman,  "Massa  Ned"  McHhenny 
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est  of  New  Orleans,  into  the  Acadian 
country  where  Evangeline  and  her  fellow 
exiles  landed,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
New  Iberia,  a  hill  rises  from  the  surrounding 
marshland  like  an  island  from  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  really  is  an 
island — Avery  Island — whose  owner,  Edward 
Avery  McHhenny,  Esq.,  is  the  country  gen- 
tleman par  excellence. 

Your  introduction  to  Mr.  McHhenny  may 
be  informal,  even  startling.  You  notice  a 
green  coupe  driven  by  a  large  powerfully 
built  man  go  by.  This  in  itself  might  not  be 
sufficient  for  more  than  a  passing  glance,  but 
when  your  attention  becomes  focussed  upon 
Mr.  Mcllhenny's  companion — unless  you 
happen  to  be  a  native  and  used  to  the  sight — 
you  will  certainly  gaze  in  amazement.  For 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  car,  evincing 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  all  that  goes  on 
around  him,  is  an  enormous  black  bear.  This 
is  Tubby,  the  particular  pet  and  constant 
companion  of  Mr.  McHhenny.  Tubby  was  a 
tiny  four-pound  youngster  when  captured 
and  brought  to  his  present  master.  His 
mother  being  dead,  Tubby  was  put  out  to 
nurse  with  a  human  foster  mother!  Today 
he  follows  Mr.  McHhenny  all  over  his  estate 
like  a  large  overgrown  puppy,  being  des- 
perately unhappy  when  his  master  is  not 
around.  The  love  of  wild  things  indicated 
in  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  choice  of  a  bear  for  a 
pet  is  characteristic  of  him.  Born  on  Avery 
Island  which  has  been  in  his  family's  posses- 


sion for  138  years,  Edward  A.  McHhenny 
early  developed  a  love  for  nature  and  out- 
door life.  He  was  given  his  first  gun — a 
muzzle  loader — on  his  eighth  birthday  and 
promptly  set  out  and  shot  eight  jacksnipes,  a 
duck  and  a  goose  as  indication  of  his  prow- 
ess. Today  he  is  a  crack  shot  and  always 
carries  a  gun  in  his  car  as  well  as  a  camera, 
the  former  for  killing  buzzards  and  vermin, 
and  the  latter  for  recording  any  unusual 
feature  of  plant  and  animal  life,  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Hhenny is  an  ardent  horticulturist  as  well  as 
a  naturalist.  Around  his  house  on  Avery 
Island  stretch  two  hundred  acres  of  gardens, 
boasting  the  greatest  collection  of  exotic 
plants  in  the  United  States.  In  these  gardens 
grow  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  Junipers; 
more  than  seventy  varieties  of  Bamboo; 
more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  Azaleas; 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  varieties 
of  Camellias,  and  actually  more  than  one 
thousand  varieties  of  Iris! 

Another  activity  which  is  very  close  to  his 
heart,  and  one  to  which  he  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy,  is  the  con- 
servation and  banding  of  migratory  wild 
fowl.  In  1895  he  and  Charles  W.  Ward  do- 
nated thirteen  thousand  acres  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana  for  a  bird  sanctuary,  the  first  wild 
life  refuge  ever  privately  donated.  In  1912 
Mr.  McHhenny  first  began  the  trapping  and 
banding  of  migratory  wild  fowl  with  his 
own  private  bands,  but  had  very  little  success 
with  returns  until  1916,  when  he  began  using 


bands  sent  by  the  American  Bird  Banding 
Association.  In  1921  this  Association  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  and  since  that  time  Mr. 
McHhenny  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau.  The  data  he  has  gathered  in  over 
twenty  years  has  furnished  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  on  bird  life  and 
habits  over  practically  all  of  North  America. 
Bands  have  been  returned  from  forty-six 
states,  nine  provinces  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  covering  as  many  as  nine- 
teen species  of  birds. 

Through  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  efforts  over 
170,000  acres  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana  for  bird  refuges.  At  one 
time  his  sanctuary  on  Avery  Island  was  the 
only  spot  where  the  egret  could  take  refuge, 
so  avidly  was  this  bird  hunted  for  its  plumes. 
Today  the  thirty-five-acre  Avery  Island  sanc- 
tuary contains  over  100,000  birds  during  the 
nesting  season,  and  at  night  the  sky  is  lit- 
erally darkened  with  flocks  of  white  egrets 
coming  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  McHhenny  attended  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity but  left  before  graduation  to  join  Dr. 
Cook's  relief  expedition  to  the  Arctic  to 
rescue  Peary  in  1894.  The  expedition, 
however,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  by  that  time  Mr.  Mcllhenny's 
interest  in  Arctic  exploration  had  been 
aroused.  Three  years  later  he  headed  his 
own  expedition  to  northern  Alaska,  center- 
ing at  Point  Barrow,  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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Donaldson  Brown,  of  Irvington,  and  Joseph  Dixon,  Honorary 
Whip,  chat  in  the  stable  yard  before  the  meet.  Below,  the 
huntsman  with  the  pack  of  twenty-six  couples,  American  bred 


Goldens  Bridge  Hounds 


The  New  Palm  Beac 
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dence  of 


COL.  LOUIS  JACQUES  BALSAN 


Treanor  and  Fatio,  Architects 


he  house  of  Colonel  Louis  Jacques  Bal- 
san  is  one  of  the  many  successful  Palm 
Beach  houses  which  has  been  designed  by 
Treanor  and  Fatio,  architects.  Designed  in 
the  Mediterranean  style,  the  house  em- 
bodies the  fine  tradition  of  the  period.  The 
beauty  of  the  building  can  best  be  judged 
by  the  photograph  on  the  opposite  page. 
It  is  not  worried  with  embellishments,  its 
fenestration  is  pleasing,  and  wrought-iron 
work  has  been  employed  skilfully. 

The  house  has,  indeed,  a  wonderful  set- 
ting. Built  on  an  island,  each  side  of  the 
house  has  a  view  of  the  water.  An  expanse 
of  quiet  lawn  framed  in  by  palms  and  trees 
lies  directly  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
broad  flagged  terrace  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  that  pleasant  prospect.  What  could 
be  more  perfect  than  a  lunch  or  dinner  in 
the  loggia?  The  hibiscus  walk  has  a  subtle 
fascination  which  the  photograph  does  little 
more  than  suggest. 

The  entrance  hall  is  laid  with  colored 
tile  that  extends  to  the  long  hall  and  stair 
hall.  The  treatment  of  the  vaulted  ceiling 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  design  of  the 
halls.  There  is  a  living  room  of  extremely 
generous  proportions  with  large  windows 
that  give  abundant  light.  The  walls  are 
beige  and  paneled,  which  forms  an  effec- 
tive background  for  the  handsome  furni- 
ture used  in  the  room. 

In  designing  the  dining  room  and 
master's  bedroom  the  architects  have  intro- 
duced the  unsurpassed  charm  of  antique 
French  paneling  and  mantels.  There  is, 
unquestionably,  an  elegance  and  grace  con- 
tained in  the  marble  mantels  of  the  French 
Renaissance  that  is  lacking  in  mantels  of 
other  periods.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  old  boisiere  of  this  period,  expressing  a 
feeling  of  lightness  and  refinement  that  no 
other  period  reflects,  save  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  Brothers  Adam. 

There  is  a  marked  diversity  of  treat- 
ment in  the  principal  rooms.  The  French 
and  English  furniture,  as  combined  by  Mr. 
Balsan,  is  most  unusual — and  both  coun- 
tries come  off  to  a  successful  alliance. 


A  complete  example  of  a  house  which  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  site  and  locality.  Its  fabric  is  of 
hollow  tile,  stuccoed.  The  low  pitched  roofs  are  covered  with  old  tile.  The  scale  of  the  house,  its 
splendid  proportions  and  restrained  use  of  detail,  give  a  distinct  impression  as  one  looks  upon  the  building 


Rustling  palms  and  cool  brick  pavement  combine  to  achieve  another  delightful  retreat 
from  the  sunlight.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  hibiscus  walk  shown  directly  above.  Such 
walks  are  deemed  essential  in  Palm  Beach  where  life  is  lived  largely  in  the  open  air 
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The  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  floors  is  solid  oak,  with 
paneled  newel  posts  and  finely  molded  balusters  and  handrail 


Opening  off  the  main  entrance  hall  is  the  long  hall, 
which  has  a  vaulted  plaster  ceiling  and  colored  tile  floor 


The  entrance  hall  recalls  the  splendidly  proportioned  vaulted 
ceilings  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  complete  harmony  with 
this  setting  the  wrought-iron  entrance  door  has  been  designed 
with  utmost  simplicity  and  restraint.    The  floor  is  colored  tile 
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Colonel  Balsan's  study  is  paneled  entirely  with  cedar.  The  fireplace  with  its  large  bolection 
mold  and  delicate  mantel  shelf  was  naturally  made  the  focal  point.  In  pleasing  contrast  to 
ihis  typically  American  room  are  the  two  sitting  rooms  shown  below,  one  skillfully  designed  in 
the  French  manner,  the  other  one  an  exquisite  imported  Regence  room  in  natural  oak 


Photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 


TRANQUILLITY 

The  static  repose  of  the  exquisite  bronze  figure,  with 
the  draperies  rippling  like  water  around  it,  makes 
111  the  garden  OI  HarVey  S.  Mlldd,  Esq.  a  charming  composition  at  once  tranquil,  yet  vital 

and  modern  in  feeling.  George  Stanley  designed 
the  figure  for  this  garcen  in  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
Edward  Huntsman-Trout  was  the  landscape  architect 
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Gourmet's  Guide 
through  SWEDEN 


Sheila  Hibben 


T. 


he  little  Gota  Canal  boat  is  bobbing  up 
and  clown  on  Lake  Vattern.  Why  didn't 
somebody  say  that  it  was  an  ocean  voyage 
you  were  embarking  on?  Canal  trip,  hell! 
It's  a  transatlantic  crossing  you  are  making. 
The  Swedes  are  given  to  understatement. 

The  boat  looks  like  those  models  of  big 
liners  that  they  show  in  steamship  offices. 
Every  detail  is  carefully  reproduced  and 
brought  down  to  the  scale  of  a  toy — the  sort 
of  thing  you  want  to  take  home  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  fat,  brownish  gentleman  from 
Bombay,  and  the  raw-boned  girl  in  the  Gir- 
ton  blazer,  and  the  athletic  young  German 
with  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  crowding 
into  the  dining  saloon  for  breakfast  are  all 
out  of  scale.  The  little  saloon  shines  and 
sparkles.  The  glass  panes  of  the  enclosure 
are  polished  rather  than  washed;  the  linen 
on  the  tables  is  crisp  and  white  like  the  apron 
of  a  trained  nurse,  and  the  coffee  cups  shine 
as  you  didn't  know  china  could  shine.  You 
make  a  hasty  resolve  that  never  again  will 
you  shamelessly  leave  the  dishes  to  dry  them- 
selves when  you  wash  them  of  a  Sunday 
night  at  home.  And  you  reflect  pleasantly 
that  home  seems  very  far  away. 

Breakfast  is  laid  out  on  the  sideboard. 
There  is  herring  (you  thought  you  had  set- 
tled herring  for  good  last  night)  and  thinly 
sliced  cold  ham,  and  little  meat  balls  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  a  hot  dish  of  broiled  ham  in 
brown  sauce,  and  a  souffle  as  light  as  air,  and 
three  kinds  of  cheese.  And  there  is  a  great 
steaming  bowl  of  oatmeal  porridge  with  fat 
jugs  of  thick  cream  on  either  side  of  it;  and 
in  the  center  of  all  is  a  triple  pyramid  of 
pale  yellow  butter  with  roses  and  curlicues 
of  butter,  and  bits  of  parsley  at  its  base.  The 
capable  young  woman  who  runs  the  show  is 
pouring  hot,  strong  black  coffee  into  your 
cup,  and  turning  over  to  you  one  of  the 
cream  jugs.  The  French  couple  asks  for 
boiled  milk  and  gets  it.  You  hesitatingly  ask 
for  an  orange,  fearing  that  a  people  who 
provide  cheese  for  breakfast  can  never  pro- 
duce an  orange  for  the  same  meal,  but  you 
get  your  orange  with  something  like  an 
apology  for  the  meagreness  of  the  sideboard 
spread.  A  Scotchman  in  a  raincoat  is  com- 
plaining that  the  marmalade  is  not  bitter.  He 
is  complaining  in  Scotch,  so  the  young 
woman  just  smiles  back.  There  is  a  great 
basketful  of  hot  toast  being  brought  in,  and 
you  settle  down  to  more  coffee  and  soft 
brown  toast,  which  you  spread  with  enor- 
mous slabs  of  lusciously  sweet  butter  and 
fragrant  strawberry  jam. 

It  is  hard  to  get  exercise  on  the  little  boat. 
You  try  walking  around  the  deck,  but  it  is 
about  like  pacing  the  length  and  breadth  of 
a  tea-table.  The  boat  stops  with  a  bump  at 
Motala.  You  scamper  off  in  the  rain.  There 
is  a  lovely  white  church.  The  moss  on  the 
gravestones  in  the  churchyard  looks  green 
enough  to  have  been  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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stylized— NOT  PRIMITIVE 


Hiahl 


T  J  J 

A  here  is  a  work,  Junod's  Les  Chants  et  les 
Contes  des  Barongas,  the  Barongas  being  a 
West  African  tribe,  that  years  ago  disclosed 
the  unusual  subtlety  of  African  musical 
rhythms.  But  it  was  only  last  winter  that  the 
opera,  "Kykunkor,"  by  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Asadata  Dafora  Horron,  was  pre- 
sented in  New  York  with  typical  songs  and 
dances  and  an  accompaniment  of  intricate 
and  inimitable  drum  beats.  In  the  same  way 
the  Anthologie  negre  of  Blaise  Cendrars  re- 
vealed a  world  of  African  folklore  woven 
into  picturesque,  miraculous  legends,  full  of 
a  calm  indifference  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death,  full  of  a  whimsical,  almost  urbane 
sophistication  about  women  and  love,  and 
full  of  a  mellow,  good-humored  wisdom 
about  many  basic  problems  and  values  of 
living.  These  have  not  yet  been  presented  to 
us,  but  we  have  recently  had  valuable  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  another  West  African 
art,  that  of  sculpture,  through  collections  like 
that  of  Mr.  Frank  Crowninshield. 

Negro  sculpture  even  thirty  years  ago  ws 
known  only  to  an  occasional  missionary  who 
thought  it  the  hideous  little  idols  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  to  a  few  explorers  and  ethnologists 
who  collected  it  among  other  African  things 
without  suspecting  that  it  might  ever  be 
taken  seriously  as  art. 

It  is  quite  the  fad  now,  quite  the  correct 
thing,  to  have  a  few  bits  of  it  in  your  mod- 
ernistic living  room,  but,  unless  you  have 
become  accustomed  to  it,  you  might  have 
been  startled  upon  coming  into  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield's  living  room  after  he  had  taken  his 
collection  out  of  storage.  Coming  upon  it 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  you  might  have 
been  as  harried  as  though  you  had  suddenly 
been  dropped  into  an  equatorial  jungle. 

Small  distorted  shapes  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  in  between  and  round  about  other 
homier  things.  Tall  figures  that  loomed  like 
fantastic  tree-trunk  creatures  out  of  back- 


grounds. Images  in  glimmering  brass,  like 
fireside  grotesques,  stowed  under  tables  and 
along  the  bookcases.  A  large  grinning  head, 
actually  comforting  under  the  circumstances, 
with  a  huge  carved  and  pierced  headdress,  as 
splendid  as  mediaeval  church  carvings,  occu- 
pying the  pet  easy  chair,  while  four  jutting- 
jawed,  flat-nosed  savages  supported  the  table 
top  that  held  the  books  on  Negro  sculpture. 

"He  has  brought  them  home  for  study," 
the  maid  would  explain.  Then  add  with  the 
air  of  superiority  that  smartly-dressed  maids 
affect  and  yet  with  an  honest  air  of  bewilder- 


ment, too,  "I  don't  see  how  he  can  have  them 
about  but  I  suppose  I  am  not  up  to  it." 

You  are  not  up  to  it  either,  but  you  hap- 
pen to  pick  up  one  of  the  little  figures  to 
examine  it  more  closely.  Curiously,  at  the 
very  touch  your  feeling  changes.  There  is 
an  endearing  quality  in  the  feel  of  it,  in  the 
lovely  smoothness  of  its  surface,  and  beneath 
this  smoothness,  a  haunting  and  impenetra- 
ble hardness  of  wood.  The  figure  is  very 
dark  but  its  patina  glistens.  Then  your  atten- 
tion focusses  upon  its  headdress.  It  has  a 
flare,  a  chic,  that  you  can  understand.  The 
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It  was  inspirations  suggested  by  objects  such  as  these 
that  furnished  that  frantic  genius,  Modigliani,  and 
his  contemporaries  with  much  of  their  method.  The 
figures  at  the  left  are  from  the  collection  of  Frank 
Crowninshield.  At  right  a  gazelle  interpreted  by  a 
native  craftsman  in  the  exhibition  of  primitive  work 
at   the    Museum    of    Modern   Art's   spring  show 


Antoinette  Perrelt 


outlines  are  charming.  Its  minute  grooves 
and  ridges  are  amazingly  fine  and  exquisitely 
done.  You  realize  that  the  carving  is  superb. 
And  it  is  technically,  as  wood  carvings,  that 
you  begin  to  admire  the  figures. 

This  sculpture,  this  wood  carving,  flour- 
ished in  the  equatorial  regions  of  w  est  Central 
Africa  through  countless  generations  until 
about  a  century  ago.  The  most  important 
pieces  come  from  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Gabun 
on  the  sea,  from  the  back-country  regions  of 
the  southwestern  Sudan,  the  upper  and 
lower  Congo,  but  it  is  difficult,  well-nigh  im- 
possible, to  tell  exactly  who  produced  them 
and  to  differentiate  the  various  works.  There 
are  such  a  countless  number  of  tribes  that 
even  ethnologists  are  lost  among  them. 

Roughly  speaking  the  Negroes  of  this 
region  are  divided  into  two  great  groups:  the 
Negroes  proper  and  the  Bantu.  The  former 
are  all  physically  similar  but  speak  different 
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languages.  The  latter,  who  are  scattered  as 
far  north  as  Camerun,  are  similar  in  lan- 
guage but  immensely  different  and  varied 
physically.  The  origin  of  these  Bantu  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  they  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  true  Negroes  with  invading  Ha- 
mitic  tribes  from  the  north  and  that  probably 
accounts  for  the  strange  resemblances  you 
find  frequently  in  this  group. 

Some  of  these  little  carved  figures  make 
you  think  of  ancient  Assyrians.  Again  they 
recall  that  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago 
Egyptian  outposts  pushed  far  up  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  and  that  early  black  artisans  were 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Pharaohs.  Later  you 
learn  that  Hindu  traders  carried  objects  of 
their  own  and  of  Chinese  art  into  the  Nige- 
rian empires.  But  such  resemblances  are  said 
to  prove  nothing  and  are  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  parallel  development  rather  than  di- 
rect influence.  Upon  {Continued  on  page  7/) 


Playing  a  White  Marlin.  Mr.  Hunt  handling  the  rod  aboard 
the  "Pacific"  off  North  Bimini.  Courtesy  of  the  artist 


American  Big  Game  Fishing 


The  Derrydale  Press,  famous  for  fine  sporting  books,  has  just  brought 
out  "American  Big  Game  Fishing,"  the  tirst  book  to  cover  big  game 
fishing  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  volume  has 
been  written  by  a  group  of  nationally  known  authorities,  each  writing 
on  their  own  special  field,  and  includes  such  well-known  fishermen  as 
Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Grinnell,  S.  Kip  Farrington,  Jr.,  and  Francis  H.  Low 


The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  everything,  from 
maps  showing  the  best  fishing  grounds  to  color  plat 
by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  and,  most  valuable  of  all  for 
those  who  aspire  to  pursue  the  elusive  marlin  and  his 
brethren,  full  details  on  methods  of  preparing  and 
cutting  baits  by  all  the  well-known  fishing  boat  captains 
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Country  Week-ends  qo  to  Grass 


BRUCE 
de  MONTMORENCY 


A short  time  ago  a  writer  in  Country  Life, 
discussing  such  games  as  backgammon,  chess, 
and  all  the  card  games  from  Tickle-Me-Quick 
to  Towie,  aptly  and  neatly  called  them  "Sitting  Pas- 
times." Writing  of  lawn  games  one  might  call  them 
"Standing  Pastimes"  or  even  more  precisely  "Run- 
ning Pastimes,"  since  as  far  as  I  know  no  one  has 
ever  been  considerate  enough  to  invent  a  good  sitting 
lawn  game.  Squat  tag  would  be  the  nearest  approach 
but  for  the  indubitable  fact  that  that  old  game  is 
practically  extinct.  All  other  games  would  be  merely 
indoor  pastimes  moved  outdoors  and,  as  such,  invari- 
ably spoiled.  Picnicking,  for  instance,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  people  is  merely  eating  with  the  minimum 
of  comfort  and  the  maximum  of  space. 

Since  it  is,  however,  no  longer  fashionable  to  go 
to  the  country  with  the  object  of  spending  the  week- 
end in  your  host's  cellar,  I  suppose  one  might  as  well 
play  games.  The  idea  of  staying  away  from  the  coun- 
try altogether  would,  of  course,  never  occur  to  anyone 
born  and  bred  in  towns.  It  would  be  far  too  lonely. 
Hence,  as  one  of  the  weekly  hegira,  I  submit  weakly 
when  my  host  leads  me  to  grass  with  the  object  in 
view  of  playing  games — English  style. 

Seriously,  I  like  games — second  best.  I  become  tre- 
mendously enthusiastic  and  play  for  dear  life  to  win. 
And  certainly  there  are  some  good  games  going  at 
present — leisurely  or  very  active,  as  preferred. 

One  enterprising  sporting  goods  shop  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  tear  up  cricket  from  the  "olde 
sodde,"  roots  and  all,  and  has  transplanted  it  here 
as  "Lawn  Cricket."  And  surprisingly  enough,  being, 
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as  I  have  long  suspected,  a  hardy  plant,  it  survives 
and  actually  flourishes  in  these  colonies.  The  game 
is  cricket  in  all  its  essentials  but  is  played  with  a  soft 
rubber  ball  so  that  the  average  good-size  lawn  or  a 
good  strip  of  beach  for  that  matter  will  accommodate 
it.  The  set  as  sold  consists  of  four  cricket  bats  (they 
heft  handily),  a  couple  of  balls,  and  wickets  and  bails. 
Before  the  summer  is  out  I  dare  say  we'll  all  be 
babbling  easily  and  naturally  of  such  things  as  the 
popping  crease,  leg-breaks,  overs,  and  lobbed  up 
"dollies."  Indeed  the  unity  of  nations  may  be  even 
more  firmly  cemented  and  somewhat  enriched  by 
such  international  phrases  as  "a  hot  one  snicked  right 
to  long-leg,"  or  the  adjuration  to  "soak  it  for  a 
boundary."  Phrases  which  would  ring  delightfully  at 
Lord's  or  the  Oval. 

To  come  back  to  the  game;  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
any  number  of  people  from  two  to  twenty-t'wo  or 
more  can  play  it  and  everyone  gets  a  chance  at  bat 
and,  if  they  "fancy"  it,  at  the  bowling.  The  batting 
will  surprise  you.  With  a  little  practice  you  can  even 
Lambast  a  good  fast  one  right  behind  you.  The  bat- 
ter's control  of  the  ball  is  one  of  the  fascinating  things 
about  cricket,  and  since  the  ball  is  a  soft  one,  no  one 
can  get  hurt,  and  no  protective  pads  or  gloves  are 
necessary.  A  good  game  and  an  education  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  rite  that  some  two  hundred  million 
people  perform  or  watch  religiously. 

Another  new  importation,  this  time  from  the  land 
of  Mussolini,  is  Le  Boccie.  In  driving  through  the 
outskirts  of  a  town  you  may  have  from  time  to  time 
happened  upon  what  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  a 


Deck  games  come  ashore — rope  quoits  for  lawn  horse-shoe 
pitchers  and  Atlantic  Derby  for  a  race  meet  on  the  terrace 


riot  of  minor  proportions.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  it  apparently  proved  to  be  an 
argument  on  a  sand  lot  over  a  game  played 
with  nine  balls,  eight  large  and  one  quite 
small.  That  was  peradventure  Le  Boccie,  the 
ancient  Italian  game  of  bowls.  It  is  said  that 
Spada,  the  famous  Corsican  Robin  Hood, 
was  apprehended  in  the  middle  of  a  game  of 
Le  Boccie  and  that  he  could  have  effected  his 
escape.  He  had,  however,  just  sent  a  ball 
rolling  along  its  course  toward  the  pallino, 
when  the  gendarmes  hove  into  sight,  and, 
liberty  or  death,  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away  until  the  ball  had  definitely  reached 
its  mark.  The  Italians  play  like  that. 


Unlike  the  English  game  the  balls  are 
perfectly  round  and  honest,  that  is  to  say, 
unbiased.  The  game  therefore  has  a  direct- 
ness of  purpose  appealing  to  ardent  natures. 
Nor  for  the  same  reason  is  an  especially  level 
bit  of  turf  required.  A  set  consists  of  eight 
lignum-vitae  (which  is  a  very  heavy,  dense 
but  beautiful  wood)  bowls  and  a  pallino  or 
jack.  The  jack  is  bowled  down  the  course 
first  and  the  object  then  is  to  bowl  the  larger 
balls  as  closely  to  it  as  skill  permits.  Singles 
or  doubles  may  be  played  and  the  space 
required  is  an  area  of  about  twelve  feet  by 
eighteen  feet — sand,  grass,  or  clay. 

On  the  subject  of  bowls,  we  must  of 
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course  mention  English  bowls.  Sets  of  these 
can  now  be  bought  which  will  do  the  average 
lawn  very  nicely.  To  make  this  game  more 
difficult  a  canny  Scot  or  North  Countryman 
some  years  ago  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making 
the  bowls  like  the  earth,  slightly  flat  at  both 
poles,  and  of  putting  lead  on  one  side  so  that 
they  would  not  roll  true.  Hence,  in  playing 
the  game  the  longest  way  round  is  the  short- 
est way  home.  If  you  have  ever  tried  it  you 
will  appreciate  why  the  Italians  stick  so  con- 
scientiously to  Le  Boccie. 

It  is  the  lawn  game  par  excellence,  how- 
ever, and  by  its  very  roundaboutness  (speak- 
ing as  an  Anglo  Saxon)  a  soul-satisfying 
pistime,  full  of  ancient  courtesies  and  consid- 
erations. We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  when 


Do-Do,  the  fabric  mystery  bird,  flown  with  a 
light  steel  rod  and  reel,  soars  over  the 
earthbound  bowls  and  croquet.  All  games 
and  equipment  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


you  have  just  given  the  jack  a  wide  berth, 
whereas  you  should  have  kissed  it,  your 
skip  (captain)  may  call  out  to  you  "you're 
no'  half  up."  But  mind  you,  this  simple 
phrase  which  might  contain  a  world  of 
crimination  and  reproach  is  defined  as  "the 
affectionate  greeting  of  a  grieved  skip  to 
one  of  his  men,  who  may  be  a  couple  of 
yards  short."  I  want  to  play  games — all 
games — like  that,  but  a  Spanish  grand- 
mother prevents  me. 

The  official  size  of  a  rink,  as  a  law  n 
bowls  ground  is  called,  is  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long.  A 
satisfactory  game,  however,  can  be  played 
in  a  smaller  area,  although  for  proper  satis- 
faction the  lawn  should  be  in  fairly  good 
condition  and  quite  level.  Lawn-bowl  sets 
are  available  in  lignum-vitae  or  in  hard  rub- 
ber composition.  Each  set  contains  eight 
bowls  and  two  white  china  jacks.  From 
two  to  eight  people  may  play  at  one  time, 
divided  into  teams,  and  the  object  of  the 
game,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  to  get  as  many 
of  your  and  your  team's  bowls  as  close  to 
the  jack  as  possible. 

Last  year  saw  the  introduction  of  a  game 
which  had  us  all  galloping  like  deer  and 
bounding  like  gazelle.  This  game  was 
called  and  spelled  Hi-Li  to  differentiate  it 
from  its  Cuban  first-cousin,  and,  with  the 
penchant  we  have  of  never  letting  well 
enough  alone,  it  proved  an  immediate  suc- 
cess. One  was  regaled  everywhere  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  form  of  Greek  danc- 
ing jazzed  up  to  a  modern  tempo. 

The  game  is  played  with  a  form  of 
wicket-work  basket  designed  like  a  large- 
sugar  scoop.  This  serves  both  to  catch  and 
return  a  soft  rubber  ball  which  must  never 
be  touched  by  the  hand.  Since  the  ball  is 
always  played  in  and  from  the  air  no  level 
stretch  of  ground  is  required,  and  if  you 
have  the  baskets,  any  number  of  people  may 
play.  The  space  can  be  high,  wide,  and 
handsome,  or  cramped  as  a  writer's  hand. 
In  fact,  the  smaller  the  space  the  faster  the 
game,  since  trajectories  become  low  and 
swift.  Most  people  play  for  the  exercise  but 
a  good  game  can  be  made  by  forming  sides, 
drawing  a  center    (Continued  on  page  j 3) 
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Grouse  Etiquette 


in 


Scotland 


The  nine  general  rules 
Equipment:  Clothing 

PAUL  HYDE  BONNER 

Grouse  shooting,  like  all  well-founded, 
traditional  forms  of  sport,  has  its  rules 
and  ritual.  If  you  are  invited  to  shoot 
in  Scotland,  at  the  moor  of  a  friend  and  in- 
advertently, or  through  ignorance,  disregard 
the  rules,  you  will,  undoubtedly,  be  treated, 
for  the  period  of  your  stay,  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether 
you  will  ever  be  invited  to  return.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable,  before  you  accept  such 
an  invitation,  that  you  should  acquaint  your- 
self with  the  rules.  I  say  "before  you  accept" 
because  it  precedes  any  rule  that  no  one 
should  enter  a  butt  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing driven  grouse  who  has  not  had  long 
experience  in  bird  shooting  and  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  shotgun.  The  sport  is  essentially 
a  dangerous  one  and  the  inexperienced 
might  well  jeopardize  the  lives  of  his  shoot- 
ing companions,  their  loaders,  and  the 
beaters  if  he  breaks  this  rule. 

For  experienced  shots  only,  then,  I  will 
attempt  to  outline  the  general  requirements 
and  rules  so  that  they  may  accept  that  fortu- 
nate invitation  and  enter  into  the  game  with 
the  minimum  of  hesitant  inferiority  which 
so  often  dims  the  novice's  enjoyment.. 


The  uniform  for  grouse  shooting  is  a 
heavy-weight  golf  suit  with  knickerbocker 
(plus  four)  breeches.  The  color  of  the  cloth 
should  be  fairly  subdued  or,  in  other  words', 
not  in  high  contrast  to  the  general  colora- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country.  Grouse 
have  bright  eyes,  and  a  spot  of  vivid  color 
might  cause  them  to  fly  off  the  line.  The 
ladies  who  accompany  the  party  on  the  hill 
should  be  advised  of  this.  Kilts  are  worn 
only  by  Scotsmen  who  are  accredited  mem- 
bers of  their  clan,  and  it  will  be  wisdom  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  considered  proper  for 
anyone  to  wear,  for  any  article  of  clothing, 
tartan  colors  unless  they  have  a  clear  family 
right  to  inclusion  in  the  clan.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  ladies  and  children. 

A  felt  hat  or  a  cap  of  the  same  general 
color  of  the  suit  may  be  worn.  I  prefer  a  cap 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  windy  on  the  moors  and  the 
brim  of  a  felt  hat  will  often  flap  at  a  crucial 
moment  and  disturb  one's  shooting. 

Your  golf  stockings  should  be  fairly  heavy 
as  the  branches  of  old  heather  can  be  as  still 
and  provoking  as  the  bristles  of  a  wire  brush. 
They  may  be  of  any  color  which  suits  your 
fancy  as  your  legs  will  be  hidden  from  the 
oncoming  grouse  by  the  rampart  of  the  butt. 

For  foot  gear  I  strongly  recommend  high, 
laced  shoes,  or  boots,  as  the  English  call  them, 
of  well-oiled  leather.  The  walking  will  un- 
doubtedly combine  steep  rocky  climbing  and 
marshy  upland.  This  calls  lor  plenty  of  hob- 
nails on  your  soles,  and,  if  you  value  comfort, 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  waterproofing. 

One  of  the  most  essential  articles  is  a  good 
sound  raincoat.  No  matter  how  bright  the 
morning,  do  not  leave  it  behind;  rain  can 


appear  more  unexpectedly  in  Scotland  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A  little 
canvas  bag  to  carry  it  in  is  handy.  Your 
loader  will  carry  it  for  you. 

On  most  moors  where  the  annual  bag  is 
over  500  brace  each  man  uses  two  guns  with 
the  aid  of  a  loader.  The  best  way  to  find  out 
what  is  needed  is  to  ask  in  advance.  If  it  is 
a  pair,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be 
made  by  a  reliable  English  gunsmith,  as  they 
should  be  accurately  matched  in  weight, 
drop,  and  offset.  It  is  difficult  to  get  even  fair 
results  by  the  rapid  firing  of  two  unmatched 
guns.  In  bore,  nothing  smaller  than  a  sixteen 
should  be  used.  The  use  of  twenty's,  except 
by  women,  is  looked  upon  as  exhibitionism, 
the  very  basis  of  the  game  being  that  no  one 
man  in  the  line  should  attempt  to  attract  at- 
tention by  seeming  to  outdo  his  companions 
in  prowess.  Your  guns  should  be  double 
barreled,  and  under  no  circumstances  either 
pump  or  automatic,  for,  even  if  you  are  more 
at  home  with  them,  on  the  British  Isles  they 
are  not  looked  upon  as  legitimate  sporting 
weapons.  To  many  Americans  this  rule  may 
seem  absurdly  insular  and  as  unnecessary  as 
the  general  conformity  of  costume  already 
outlined.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  my 
belief  and  conviction  that,  in  all  forms  of 
sport,  one  is  happier  when  one  plays  the 
game  according  to  its  established  mode.  The 
general  run  of  devotees  of  any  game — the 
British  are  no  exception — distrust  innovators 
and  their  innovations. 

In  England  or  Scotland  no  invitation  to 
shoot  includes  ammunition.  You  must  bring 
your  own  cartridges.  In  order  to  gauge  the 
amount  one  should  endeavor  to  find  out  in 
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The  luncheon  interlude.  Left  to 
right:  Mr.  E.  J.  Stehli,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Copley  Thaw,  Mr.  George 
Orr,  Mrs.  Bonner,  Master 
John  T.  Bonner,  Master  Henry 
Bonner,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stehli,  the  au- 
thor, and  Mr.  Max  Froehcher 
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mand  more  than  100  rounds  in  a  day,  it  will  then  be  convenient  to  have  a 
magazine  in  addition.  This  will  be  carried  along  during  the  day  on  the 
game  cart  or  in  the  shooting  brake  and  can  be  reached  between  drives  or  at 
lunch  time  if  it  is  needed.  A  magazine  is  a  reinforced  suitcase,  especially 
designed  to  hold  600  or  more  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Your  guncase,  cartridge  bag,  raincoat  bag,  and  magazine  should  all  be 
clearly  marked  with  your  name  or  initials  for  the  aid  of  keepers  and 
loaders,  as  well  as  your  own  peace  of  mind. 

A  shooting  stick,  which  is  a  cane  with  a  pointed  ferrule  and  a  seat 
handle,  is  essential.  Though  most  moors  provide  rough  wooden  seats  in 
the  butts,  nevertheless  they  may  not  be  conveniently  placed,  and,  further- 
more, you  will  find  that  only  the  hardiest  keepers  can  climb  the  hills 
without  resting.  The  average  person  will  require  frequent  rests. 

the  rules:  1.  Do  not  load  your  guns  until  all  shooters  and  loaders  and 
onlookers  are  in  their  butts,  and  empty  them  the  moment  the  drive  is  over. 
On  the  trek  to  your  butts  you  are  apt  to  raise  coveys  of  grouse  and  jump 
many  hares  and  rabbits,  but  to  let  off  your  gun,  unless  you  are  "walking  in 
line,"  or  the  drive  is  on,  is  the  unforgivable  breach  of  etiquette.  When  the 
drive  is  over,  and  you  are  picking  up,  a  slightly  wounded  bird  may  fly  up 
from  your  feet;  don't  shoot  it — the  keeper  will  find  him  later.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  this  temptation  is  to  leave  your  gun  in  the  butt  until  all  your 
birds  are  gathered.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  safety,  and  the  lowest  degree 
of  common  sense  should  suffice  to  make  one  abide  by  it. 

2.  Never  point  down  the  line.  The  line  referred  {Continued  on  page  6y) 


advance  the  number  of  days  of  driving 
there  will  be.  If  it  is  a  small  moor 
(500  to  1,000  brace)  one  may  safely 
figure  on  100  rounds  a  day.  If  it  is  a 
big  moor  (2,000  to  5,000  brace)  one 
should  prepare  for  at  least  200  rounds 
a  day.  Bringing  cartridges  from  home 
is  unnecessarily  expensive  as  the  Eng- 
lish duty  is  prohibitive.  Any  good 
London  or  Edinburgh  gunsmith  will 
supply  you  and  will  forward  them 
directly  to  your  host's  house,  where 
they  will  be  given  to  the  head-keeper 
and  reserved  for  your  use.  The  gun- 
smith from  whom  you  purchase  them 
will  be  able  to  advise  you  on  the 
proper  load  and  size  of  shot. 

You  will  need  a  cartridge  bag,  ami 
the  pigskin  sort  which  holds  100 
rounds  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  satis- 
factory. Your  loader  will  carry  it  and 
he  will  thank  you  for  having  one  of 
this  size  rather  than  two  smaller  ones. 
If  the  shoot  is  large  enough  to  de- 
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The  painted  perspective  on  the  door  of  the  small  room  shown 
above  deceives  the  eye  by  its  pretended  space.  Decorations 
by  Ysel,  Inc.  Slim  columns,  niches  and  sculpture  painted  in 
brown  cammieux  add  new  dimensions  to  the  small  foyer 
illustrated    at    the    right.    Mary    Howard,    Inc.,  decorator 

T  ,  

A  he  practice  of  skilled  deceit  in  decoration,  the  painting  of  walls 
in  a  fashion  which  tries  to  do  away  with  them  as  walls,  is  one  that 
has  been  indulged  in  during  practically  all  the  well-known  style 
periods.  From  the  second  style  of  Pompeii,  right  up  to  Modernism, 
phases  of  this  art — or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it — have  cropped  up 
in  short,  but  vivid,  intervals.  False  perspectives,  painted  architecture 
and  draperies,  simulated  materials,  painted  statuary,  garden  scenes 
and  vistas,  scenes  which  extend  themselves  to  include  the  space  of  the 
room,  and  scenes  which  beckon  the  spectator  into  them;  all  these 
belong  to  this  persistent,  but  unnamed  manner  which,  to  its  enemies, 
reeks  of  decline  and  corruption — decadence.  It  has  its  friends,  though, 
and  seemingly  has  always  had  them  among  those  who  relish  the 
breaking  of  rules  when  it  is  done  by  those  thoroughly  competent  to 
achieve  within  the  rules.  These  are  always  the  few.  The  general 
usually  takes  the  defensive  when  the  subject  of  its  not  caring  for 
caviar  comes  up,  but  the  general  is  not  constituted  to  see  the  joke 
when  the  caviar  ordered  turns  out  to  be  dark  and  shining  glass  beads. 
And  it  is  just  this  chance  to  substitute  glass  beads  for  fish  eggs  that 
appeals  to  the  play-spirit  of  the  artist  when  the  mood  is  on  him. 

The  essence  of  the  Baroque  is,  of  course,  the  guilty  party  behind 
all  this  willful  deception,  whether  the  examples  antedate  what  is 
formally  known  as  Baroque  or  not.  The  elders  of  architecture  who 
live  and  die  on  their  five  classic  orders,  like  our  friend  Stylites  on  his 
column,  never  get  in  touch  with  earth  to  find  out  that  there  are  people 
on  it  who  have  as  strong  an  urge  to  be  entertained  as  to  be  edified,  and 


Allyn  Cox  intellectualizes  the  pictur- 
esque in  his  painting  of  the  corridor 
shown  immediately  below.  The  ball- 
room (shown  at  the  bottom  of  page)  cre- 
ates a  simulated  architectural  scheme 


that  these  have  discovered  that  a  Baroque 
building  which  has  something  akin  to  the 
logical  irrelevance  of  life,  keeps  the  rain  off 
as  well  as  a  neo-Parthenon.  And  what  hap 
pens  outside  buildings,  happens  very  much 
in  the  same  way  inside.  The  grand  manner, 
whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Gothic,  always 
had  an  imp  at  its  side  to  tease  its  strength, 
and  this  imp  which  got  its  hold  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  had  its  heyday  in  the  Baroque,  has 
been  responsible  for  many  delightful  and 
enlivening  things  in  buildings  which  needed 
these  qualities  in  their  interiors. 

Since  men  gave  up  wearing  linen  sheets, 
the  only  realistic  dress  civilization  has  ever 
known,  they  have  masqueraded  themselves 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  which  suited,  more  or 
less,  the  part  they  had  decided  was  the  right 
one  to  play  at  the  time.  And  when  they  gave 
up  the  sheet  habit  they  started  a  restless 
changing  of  the  stage-set,  feeling  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  new  dress  and  the  old 
classic  background.  This  is  where  the 
Baroque,  with  its  theatrical  tendencies  got 
its  hold.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem; 
well,  then,  why  not  make  things  seem  what 
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is  most  pleasant,  charming,  and  fancifully  suggestive  to 
the  eyes?  Illusion.  An  easel  painting  is  a  complete  drama, 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  and  also  a  hero, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  brown  jug  sitting  on  a  table;  but  a 
mural  can  be  a  stage-set  in  which  the  spectator  himself, 
if  he  feels  like  it,  can  play  the  role  of  hero. 

In  Pompeii,  where  you  escaped  nature  by  going  home 
—you  had  had  your  fill  of  serene  blue  skies,  chaste  col- 
umns, beautiful  girls  in  flimsy  chitons — your  rooms  were 
dark  boxes  where  you  could  feel  yourself  shut  in  with 
your  imagination.  And  so  what  did  you  do?  You  had 
artists,  foreigners  mostly,  probably  with  a  dark  touch  of 
the  Orient,  paint  your  walls  with  skies  impossibly  flat, 
maidens  impossibly  beautiful,  and  architecture  totally 
impossible.  Not  a  wish-fulfillment  idea  at  all,  but  a 
change.  And  what  the  rich  Roman  merchants  were  in 
Pompeii,  they  were  only  more  emphatically,  more  ful- 
somely,  and  with  richer  opportunities,  what  men  have 
been  ever  since.  They  knew  what  they  wanted — escape 
from  the  commonplace  things,  a  complete  change. 
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The  Italian  never  quite  got  over  the  tricks 
he  learned  from  Pompeii,  and  he  has  been 
pleasing  himself  with  the  unexpected  ever 
since.  He  was  already  fond  of  such  things  as 
marbleizing,  making  stucco  appear  as  stone, 
painting  realistic  draperies  and  statuary  on 
walls,  and  the  like,  before  the  Baroque  move- 
ment carried  his  imagination  to  the  heights 
of  the  practically  impossible.  Today  in  Italy 
you  can  see  the  old  Roman  cropping  out  in 
the  house  the  petty  shop-keeper  has  built  for 
himself;  he  may  get  out  of  bed  onto  a  bare 
tile  floor,  but  he  has  an  Oriental  rug — where? 
— hanging  from  a  window,  both  rug  and 
window  painted  as  real  as  life. 


Pintoricchio,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
played  about  with  stucco  relief  to  help  him 
out  in  his  weird  perspective  falsifications  on 
a  mural  in  the  Vatican.  All  this  much  to  the 
indignation  of  Vasari  who  scolds  him  for 
this  attempt  to  delude  good  people  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  "understand  little  of 
such  matters."  And  the  figures,  Vasari  com- 
plains, are  painted  "in  such  a  manner  that 
the  objects  which  should  diminish  are 
brought  more  prominently  forward  than 
those  others  which  should  be  larger  in  the 
eye."  It  was,  says  Vasari,  "a  grievous  heresy 
in  our  art."  The  light  spirit  of  experiment 
which  led  Pintoricchio  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  decorative  map  of  this  English  estate  is  painted 
in  true  facsimile  on  the  wall.  Another  view  of  this 
imaginative  gallery  appears  on  the  preceding  page 

The  tented  ceiling,  realistically  painted  architecture, 
and  the  wide  perspectives  of  the  lively  Regency 
scene  are  so  faithfully  delineated  that  the  "trompe 
l'oeil"    (shown   above)    seems   entirely  complete 
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rystal  claret  jugs  with  finely  cut  ornamental  stoppers  from  Sweden  are  shown  by  Mrs.  Kaye 
Belmont.  Amusing  favors  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Fortnam  and  Masons  holder  for  three  kinds 
of  cheese.  A  woven  knitting  bag  from  Pusey  Gifts  and  beach  bag,  rubber  lined,  containing  Tussy 
talcum  powder  and  suntan  lotion  from  Lesquendieu.  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  unique,  completely  equipped 
traveling  case  for  coffee,  with  its  own  cover.    Crystal  glasses  from  William  H.  Plummer  and  Co. 


Photographs 
F.  M.  Demarest 
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'ea  Swirl,  right,  is  the  name  of  the  exclusive  design  for  curtains  and  hand-made  rug 
from  Frances  T.  Miller  Inc.  Below:  Sevres  bisque  figure  from  Symons  Inc  Silk  embroidered 
painting  from  France  and  two  Battersea  emerald  candlesticks  from  Odom  and  Rushmora 
Famille  Rose  Porcelaine  bowl  on  stand  and  carved  ivory  colored  birds  from  Yamanaka  and  Co. 


'oft  pastel  boudoir  pillows  from  M.  Collart.  Sheffield  salad  bowl,  ster- 
ling salad  set,  and  pewter  tea  kettle  designed  by  Porter  Blanchard 
for  the  California  Craftsman.  Sheraton  flower  stand  from  House  of 
Wedding  Presents.  Nancy  McClelland  has  this  table-steps  combination 
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'hurning  the  water  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
or  better,  bumping  over  rough  waves  and 
skidding  drunkenly  around  turns  with  the 
roar  of  a  dozen  snarling  motors  in  your  ears 
...  I  call  that  living.  I  doubt  if  at  any  time 
during  my  four  years  of  outboard  racing  I 
have  ever  been  more  thrilled  by  speed  than 
on  a  certain  morning,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
I  first  annoyed  the  residents  of  East  Islip, 
Long  Island,  by  putt-putting  for  hours 
around  Great  South  Bay  in  a  rowboat  with 
a  one-cylinder  motor  attached. 

I  had  wanted  a  motorboat  of  one  sort  or 
another  for  a  long  time,  but  my  father  said 
I  would  have  to  wait  until  I  was  big  enough 
to  crank  it  myself.  When  I  was  finally  able 
to  pass  this  test  of  strength,  the  oarless  row- 
boat  was  my  reward,  and  for  a  time  I  was 
sure  no  one  had  ever  skimmed  over  the 
waves  with  such  breathtaking  velocity. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  I  began  to 
wonder.  Perhaps  people  did  go  faster  if  they 
had  bigger  motors  and  more  effectively  de- 
signed crafts.  I  mentioned  the  subject,  once 
or  twice,  quite  casually,  but  my  father  seemed 
to  feel  that  one  cylinder  was  quite  enough 


A  Gold  Cup  start  on  the 
West  Coast  -  and,  below, 
what  the  well-dressed  out- 
board is  using  for  traveling 


for  my  purpose.  It  happened,  one  day,  that 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  speed,  the  motor,  as 
outboard  motors  do,  worked  itself  loose,  and 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  do  anything,  leaped 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  disappeared 
into  the  depths  of  Great  South  Bay. 

When  my  father  heard  of  this  loss,  he  was 
sure  I  had  disconnected  the  motor  myself 
and  thrown  it  overboard,  yet  despite  these 
suspicions  he  bought  me  a  two-cylinder  en- 
gine, and  it  was  then  that  I  realized  how 
little  actually  I  knew  of  this  sport. 

I  was  fourteen  years  old  when  I  got  my 
first  racing  boat — a  Baby  Whale.  By  this 
time  I  was  sure  that  what  I  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  was  to  enter  actively  into 
racing  competition.  Unfortunately  my  father 
was  unable  to  see  the  merits  of  this  ambition, 
but  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  today  he  is  my 
most  ardent  supporter. 

In  1931  my  father  bought  a  light  racing 
type  hydroplane,  with  which  he  presented 
me  after  the  poor  Baby  Whale  gave  up  the 
fight.  Though  I  was  warned  that  the  new 
boat  was  strictly  for  amusement,  and  not  for 
competitive  purposes,  my  mind  was  filled 


LunderLoat 
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with  the  exploits  of  Harold  Ferguson,  Billy 
Lyon,  and  other  contemporary  racers.  So 
one  morning,  my  brother  and  I  packed  our 
equipment  and  headed  for  Greenwood  Lake, 
where  a  regatta  was  being  held. 

We  entered  our  boat  as  soon  as  we  ar- 
rived, and  then  looked  around  at  our  first 
meet.  Everything  looked  propitious.  The 
day  was  excellent.  The  water  was  smooth. 
Our  motor,  working  perfectly,  pointed  to  a 
great  triumph  and  it  would  be  very  nice 
indeed  if  I  could  say  here  and  now  that  I 
won  the  big  cup.  But  that  happens  in  fiction. 
We  finished  twentieth  out  of  twenty. 

Because  of  various  reasons,  better  left  un- 
said, I  was  forbidden  the  water.  Somehow 
or  other,  during  this  involuntary  confinement 
to  terra  firma,  I  persuaded  my  family  that 
outboard  racing  was  a  sport  that  was  on  a 
par  with  all  the  others  in  which  the  youths 
of  today  indulge.  I  retired  into  the  bush 
leagues,  and  entered  a  few  small  races  at 
Amityville,  two  of  which  I  managed  to  win. 

Then  winter  came  and  my  racing  ambi- 
tions were  buried  beneath  school  books  for 
the  time  being.  But  with  the  arrival  of 
spring  and  fair  weather,  the  tuning  of  out- 
board motors  echoed  over  Great  South  Bay. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed,  I  campaigned 
throughout  the  East,  and,  although  the  fam- 
ily trophy  chest  collected  little  or  no  silver- 
ware, my  fund  of  experience  was  increased  a 
hundredfold.  I  entered  the  Interscholastics — 
the  Interscholastic  Division  of  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Outboard  Association — at 
Lake  Skaneateles,  and  nothing  happened. 
Next  I  competed  in  a  regatta  at  Point  Look- 
out, and  again  nothing  happened.  I  did, 
however,  meet  Don  Flowers,  the  designer 
and  builder  of  my  boat.  He  asked  me  to 
hook  up  with  him  and  promised  to  teach 
me  some  of  the  more  {Continued  on  page  yo) 
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NOW  LOSE  THEIR  TERROR 

when  you  have  LIFE  GUARD  TUBES  in  your  tires 


This  is  not  an  advertisement 
for  a  "blowout-proof"  tire — 
for  any  tire,  if  it  becomes  old 
enough,  weak  enough,  or 
receives  a  sufficiently  violent 
blow,  will  burst. 

What  you  are  now  offered 
is  a  new  kind  of  inner  tube, 
which  eliminates  the  awful 
swinging  and  swerving  of 
an  uncontrollable  car  in 
that  instant  after  a  blow- 
out occurs. 

It  is  a  tube  with  two  air 
chambers  —  a  tube  within  a 
tube  —  so  constructed  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  ride 
temporarily  on  reduced  pres- 
sure, even  if  the  outer  case 
and  outer  tube  are  suddenly  torn 
wide  open. 

The  purpose  of  this  second  tube  — 


How  LIFEGUARD  Tube 

looks  inside  tire  during 
normal  driving 


1  l  H 

Casing  and  outer  tube  spiked 
to  cause  made-to-order  blow- 
out. Note  that  two-ply  fabric- 
rein  forced  inner  chamber 
remains  intact.  Car  rides  on 
this  reserve  of  air  until  it 
can  stop  in  safety 


this  second  line  of  defense  — 
is  to  prevent  that  sudden 
collapse  of  the  tire  which 
occurs  when  all  the  air  es- 
capes— and  to  give  the  driver 
a  precious  interval  of  time  in 
which  to  make  a  safe  stop, 
with  the  car  under  control. 

Fittingly,  this  new  tube  is 
named  '"LIFEGUARD." 

Before  giving  it  this  name, 
we  tried  literally  hundreds 
of  tests  —  sliced,  spiked  and 
exploded  tires  on  the  wheels 
of  cars  speeding  at  50  to  70 
miles  an  hour. 


And  in  the  course  of  these 
tests,  we  developed  1300 
different  constructions  —  for  it  is  a 
serious  thing  to  offer  such  a  safe- 


guard unless  it  has  been  perfected. 

We  can  tell  you  now,  from  our  own 
test-fleet  experience,  that  the  LIFE- 
GUARD tube  lives  up  to  its  name  so 
completely  that  in  all  its  hundreds 
of  tests,  it  never  failed  to  enable  a 
stop  in  safety. 

LIFEGUARD  tubes  are  neither 
cheap  to  build  nor  cheap  to  buy. 
Their  mission  is  not  to  save  money 
but   to   save  life. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company.  Inc.,  Akron.  Ohio 

Like  the  famed  Goodyear 
Double  Eagle  Tire,  the  new 
Life  Guard  tube  is  built 
to  a  specific  purpose  regard- 
less of  cost,  and  is  admittedly 
better  than  normal  need  re- 
quires. It  is  intended  for 
those  to  whom  maximum 
safety  and  peace  of  mind 
are  worth  a  premium,  and 
who  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  that  maximum.  Full 
explanation  of  either  of  these 
super- standard  Goodyear 
products  will  be  gladly  given 
you  by  any  Goodyear  Dealer 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYFAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHKR  KIND 
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BEACH:  A  striking  bag  for  the  beach  was  designed  by  Jay- 
Thorpe  Inc.,  and  is  exclusive  with  them.  It  is  made  of  bright 
colored  linens  and  lined  with  rubber  in  white  to  keep  your  wet 
bathing  suit  from  dampening  everything  it  touches.  The  cachet 
is  the  joyful  part  of  this  bag  for  it  holds  necessities  for  the  beach 
— sunburn  oil,  comb,  compact,  lipstick  and  cigarettes.  These  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  bathing  suit  compartment  at  all. 
The  red,  white,  and  blue  handkerchief  set  of  one  large,  and  two 
small  hankies  utilizes  a  nautical  design,  in  various  colors.  The 
beach  shoes  are  fascinating — colored  sailcloth  with  an  inset  of 
white  Cellophane!  Soles  and  heels  are  of  cork,  the  heels  large 
enough  to  make  heavy  going  through  the  sand  easier.  The  sec- 
ond pair  is  of  cork  too,  but  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  with  heavy 
elastic  bands  which  are  easy  to  slip  into.  All  from  Jay-Thorpe. 

Red  chiffon  with  white  dots  in  a  summery  dress  for  the  hottest 
weather.  When  worn  with  the  large  white  tailored  hat,  it  makes 
a  tremendously  effective  costume.  Both  dress  and  hat  from 
Stein  and  Blaine,  which  means  that  they  are  beautifully  made. 

HATS:  "The  National  Golfer."  A  Knox  hat  which  is  the  latest 
thing  for  the  golf  course.  It  has  ventilation  under  the  hatband, 
to  keep  your  head  cool  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and 
the  band  holds  your  tees  conveniently.  Another  smart  Knox 
hat  is  of  felt  in  the  lovely  blue  which  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
Normandie.  The  large  shape  will  be  appreciated  by  those  wish- 
ing to  hide  from  sunburn. 


BEACH:  Surrounding  the  netted  and  corked  colored  sailcloth 
beachbag  (lined  with  rubber,  and  has  convenient  pockets),  are 
white  raffia  beach  shoes,  and  blue  and  white  ones  with  stubby 
toes  to  make  your  foot  look  small  and  alluring.  The  round  circle 
is  not  a  target  as  you  may  first  imagine  but  is  a  new  knitted 
beach  hat  which  comes  in  white  with  red  and  blue  stripes  or  in 
other  combinations.  These  are  all  from  Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 
Completing  the  circle  is  a  really  cute  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals 
with  flat  heels,  thin  soles,  and  perky  blue  bows.  The  plaid  is  a 
combination  of  white,  navy,  light  blue,  and  red.  You  can  work 
up  other  colors  too.  These  are  from  Bergdorf  and  Goodman. 


RIDING:  These  riding  togs  will  certainly  get  you  out  and  on 
your  horse  on  the  hottest  summer  day  for  they  are  cool  and  com- 
fortable. They  consist  of  a  Jute-Sak,  a  coat  made  of  cotton  and 
jute  which  is  very  light  weight  and  porous,  and  does  not  wrinkle. 
Under  this  goes  a  Tattersall  checked  shirt  in  tans,  browns,  and 
blue  on  a  cream  ground  with  a  foulard  ratcatcher  stock  with 
small  cream  colored  horseshoes  for  pattern.  Then  come  the 
jodphurs  of  cavalry  twill  in  a  nice  check,  a  grand  material  in- 
vented by  and  exclusive  with  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  A  string  knit- 
ted polo  shirt,  gloves,  also  knitted.  These  too,  are  from  Saks. 
In  the  lapel  of  the  coat,  a  watch  on  a  leather  thong  which  can 
be  worn  on  the  wrist  or  as  shown.  The  cigarette  case  can  be 
opened  with  one  hand,  thus  enabling  one  to  light  a  cigarette 
without  completely  slowing  down.  However,  we  do  not  advise 
trying  it  while  taking  a  jump!  Both  watch  and  case  from  Berg- 
dorf and  Goodman. 

BAGS  AND  SCARFS:  Last  but  not  least  are  shown  four  inter- 
esting and  unusual  summer  bags  with  harmonizing  scarfs.  The 
round  one  with  zipper  fastener  comes  in  navy  with  white  trim; 
scarf  to  wear  with  it  is  boucle  combining  red,  white,  navy,  and 
light  blue.  The  large  bag  next  to  it  is  in  white  leather,  with  a 
unique  clasp  formed  by  your  initial.  The  scarf  is  of  white 
organdy  with  red  dots.  The  third  bag  is  in  tweed,  tan  with 
touches  of  red  and  brown.  The  handle  of  bamboo  harmonizes 
with  summer  clothes.  All  from  Mrs.  Franklin,  Inc.  Last  is  a 
new  bag  in  a  washable  Dupont  fabric,  combined  with  red  trim 
and  lining.  It  is  well  tailored,  both  inside  and  out.  A  matching 
scarf  introduces  a  thin  line  of  dark  blue  as  a  contrast  to  the  red 
and  white.  H.  Milgrim  and  Bros.,  Inc.,  have  the  scarf  and  bag. 

OMISSION:  We  neglected  to  mention  that  the  shoes  in  June  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
page  of  "Accessories  to  the  Bride"  are  to  be  found  at  I.  and  J.  Slater's 


SWIMMING-POOLS 


ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTION 

What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost? 


The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on 
size  and  design.  But  whatever 
their  cost,  you  don't  hear  owners 
complaining  about  it.  They  evi- 
dently get  more  pleasure  from  their 
expenditure  than  originally  antici- 
pated. As  tor  our  part 
in  the  picture,  we  are 
recognized  experts  in 
designing,  constructing 
and  remodeling  them. 


The  bringing  of  pools  up  to  date. 
Pools,  both  inside  and  outside. 
Pools  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  Sea- 
shore pools,  salt  water  supplied, 
where  healthful  water-frolicking 
has  a  delightful  invigorating  zest. 

Catalog  if  you  wish! 
Or,  at  your  request,  one 
of  our  experts  will  call. 
All  work  guaranteed. 


•Both  Indoor  &cOutdooio 


Swimming  PoolGdnstkuction  Corp. 

2  30  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Vanoe B.BILT  _}"80o3 
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hings  are  getting  easier  for  men  these  days.  Men  can  get  away 
with  more  in  the  way  of  colorful  beach  wear.  They  have  been 
doing  it  for  quite  some  time  on  the  Riviera  and  there  was  a  real 
reason  for  it.  It  could  not  be  dismissed  by  a  mere  knowing  look 
while  saying,  "Ah,  those  French."  The  reason  is  comfort,  and  no 
small  reason  at  that.  There  was  a  day  not  so  long  ago  when  to 
appear  on  any  beach  in  America  attired  in  a  beach  robe  and  some- 
thing snappy  in  the  line  of  sandals  was  sufficient  cause  for  know- 
ingly raised  eyebrows.  Which,  in  a  way,  was  too  bad,  because 
men  had  to  show  their  manliness  by  roasting  in  the  sun  and 
plowing  through  the  hot  sands  with  hare  feet. 

But  this  year  things  are  different!  You  will  be  able  to  wear 
such  things  without  casting  any  reflection  on  your  manly  qualities. 
Reports  from  our  Ear-to-the-ground  Department,  Beach  Division, 
prove  this  to  be  actually  a  fact.  Told  these  few  salient  facts,  let 
us  point  out  a  few  of  the  things  on  which  you  can  spend  your 
money.  On  the  opposite  page,  at  no  extra  charge,  you  can  see  the 
pretty  pictures  of  almost  anything  you  need. 


ACCESSORIES.  Here  are  your  sandals  (Espadrilles  to  you). 
Reading  from  left  to  right — with  a  slight  detour  to  the  top  of  the 
page — you  see  first  of  all  cork  sandals  with  cloth  straps  which 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros,  will  gladly  wrap  up  for  you 
for  the  modest  sum  of  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  At  the 
top  a  little  number  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  with  rope  soles, 
cloth  uppers  and  cord  laces  to  tie  around  the  ankle.  They  are 
yours  for  two  dollars.  Below  these  a  pair  of  rope  sandals  which 
F.  L.  Tripler  has  imported  from  Trinidad  and  which  he  will  part 
with  for  the  sum  of  four  dollars.  Also  in  the  picture,  a  beach  scarf 
from  Brooks  Bros,  for  three  dollars.  And  two  belts.  The  one  on 
the  top  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  of  cotton  webbing  for  one 
dollar,  and  below,  a  woven  belt  from  Spalding's,  also  for  one 
dollar.  There  was  also  a  Beach  Bag  somewhere  around,  but  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  to  put  it  into  the  picture.  Anyhow,  it  was 
quite  nice,  and  Spalding  has  it  for  one  dollar  and  a  half. 


BEACH  SHIRTS.  These  are  easy.  Left  to  right — dark  blue  shirt 
with  collar  from  Brooks  for  three-fifty;  a  white  shirt  made  out  of 
something  that  we  aren't  quite  sure  of,  but  it  felt  like  silk  and 
wool  and  seemed  pretty  swell,  also  from  Brooks  for  ten-fifty;  and 
a  striped  jersey  with  short  sleeves  which  Mr.  Tripler  will  let  you 
have  for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  On  the  far  right,  a  dish-cloth 
shirt  for  which  Spalding  Bros,  claim  great  things  costs  two  dollars. 


BATHING  TOPS  AND  TRUNKS.  For  those  who  still  like  to 
wear  tops  with  their  trunks.  Once  again,  a  blue,  white  and  gray 
top  from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  seven  dollars;  two  striped  shirts 
from  Brooks,  also  seven  dollars.  They  come  in  all  sorts  of  dizzy 
combinations  or  plain  colors  to  suit  your  taste.  Trunks  have  turned 
out  in  quite  a  few  new  shapes  and  materials.  Starting  at  the  left 
(one  of  these  times  I'm  going  to  get  pretty  sick  and  tired  of  the 
whole  thing  and  start  from  the  right),  we  find  a  pair  of  white 
high  waisted  knitted  bathing  trunks  that  were  specially  designed 
to  be  worn  without  tops.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  Aber- 
crombie's.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  blue  for  six  dollars.  Next 
a  pair  of  checked  trunks  in  lightweight  material  from  Brooks. 
The  next  rather  odd  shaped  knitted  pair  will  really  look  all  right 
when  you  get  them  on.  They  need  no  belt  and  have  a  nice  high 
waist.  Mr.  Tripler  would  like  ten  dollars  for  these.  Next,  gentle- 
men, we  find  the  utilitarian  bed  ticking  leading  a  butterfly 
existence.  These  trunks  are  really  made  out  of  the  stuff  they 
wrap  around  the  insides  of  mattresses  and  should  wear  so  long 
that  you  can  probably  hand  them  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. They're  pretty  snappy  looking,  as  well.  Pay  your  four 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  Brooks  Brothers.  (The  rope  is 
just  for  decoration.  Looks  pretty  good,  don't  you  think?) 


BEACH  COATS.  These  are  really  pretty  handy  stuff  when  the 
sun  disappears  behind  a  cloud  or  that  cold  wind  starts  to  blow  in 
on  your  wet  back.  The  white  one  is  terry  cloth  and  has  a  hood 
to  keep  your  head  warm.  (This  also  ought  to  be  rather  neat  to 
keep  that  bald  spot  from  getting  sunburned.)  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch  are  letting  this  go  for  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  On  the 
right,  a  creation  from  Tripler  with  plenty  of  that  nautical  touch. 
This  is  practically  a  polo  coat  for  the  beach  and  sells  for  forty 
dollars  wrapped  up  and  delivered. 

So  there  you  are.  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.  Almost  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned  come  in  all  sorts 
of  colors.  Incidentally,  just  because  I  said  there  was  getting  to  be 
more  latitude  in  men's  beach  clothes,  don't  think  you  can  appear 
in  beach  pajamas  and  a  beret  and  get  away  with  it.  Anything 
that  comes  of  that  will  have  to  be  on  yoilr  own  head. 
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Ever  stop  to  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  you,  in  the  cold  bleak  months, 
to  have  things  fixed,  so  you  could  at 
any  time,  happily  mix  your  flowers  and 
your  fun? 

That's  exactly  what  can  so  easily  be 
done,  if  you  have  one  of  our  Garden 
Rooms  opening  off  your  home.  Grow- 
ing, blooming  flowers  all  around  you, 
and  ample  room  besides  for  tables  of 
bridge,  or  for  serving  refreshments.  It 
adds  that  delightful  distinctive  touch 


to  your  entertaining,  so  sought  these 
days.  Besides,  it  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  lounge  around  in  and  sun  yourself. 
There  is  health  in  sunshine  all  of  us 
know.  And  most  of  us  get  far  too  little 
in  the  six  or  more  indoor  months. 

On  your  invitation  we  will  be  glad 
to  come  and  talk  over  with  you  this 
having  of  a  combination  Garden  and 
Sunshine  Room.  To  our  book  on  the 
subject  you  are  most  welcome. 


LORD  8c  BURNHAM  CO. 


New  York 
1828  Graybar  Bldg. 


Des  Plaines,  III. 
Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


Toronto 
308  Harbor  Comm.  Bldg 


For-  Four  Generations  •  •  •  Builders  Of  Greenhouses 


YOU — who  may  find  stairs  a  hardship,  can 
have  modern  Residence  Elevators  —  the 
INCLIN-ATOR  or  the  "Elevette"— installed 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  modern  home  pictured  above  was  originally  built 
without  providing  for  the  convenience  of  Elevator  Service. 
But  the  owner  learned  how  easily  and  economically  an 
"Elevette"  could  be  installed  in  the  stairwell.  A  slight 
cutting  of  the  second  floor  railing  to  provide  a  gate  was 

the  onlychange  necessary. 

The  "Elevette" 

can    be    installed    in  a 
Stairwell,    Hall,  Closet, 
or  corner  of  any  room. 
No  overhead  machinery,  no 
of  any  size  up  to  wheelchair 


"Elevette" 

shaft  enclosure.  Cars 
capacity. 


ir.cl.ISATOR 


INCLIN-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stairway  without  inter- 
fering with  the  customary  use  of  the  stairs.  Fin- 
ished to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 
Testimonials  from  many  users  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  indicate  their  universal 
approval  of  these  Simplified  Electric  Lifts  for  Home. 


Full  information  and  name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request 

INCLINATOR  GO.  OF  AMERICA 

1410  Vernon  Street  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 
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TO  A  JUNE  BRIDE 


Dear  Mary: 

If  you  and  Vic  haven't 
decided  yet  where  to 
live  after  the  honey- 
moon, here's  a  tip  on 
Essex  House.  It's  very 
reasonable,  and  the 
apartments  are  grand  — 
big  rooms,  lots  of  light 
and  fresh  air  from  Cen- 
tral Park,  most  conve- 
nient kitchens  (four- 
burner  gas  ranges  and 
Electro-lux  refriger- 
ation), perfect  hotel 
service  and  an  air-con- 
ditioned dining  room 
and  Coffee  Sbop. 
besides    my  favorite 


cocktail  bar.  We've 
already  signed  a  lease 
ourselves  for  next  fall 
because  Arthur  thinks 
n  rits  are  going  to  rise 
and  we'll  save  money 
this  way.  See  you  soon. 
Love, 
Alice. 
P.  S.  —  Drop  in  today 
and  see  the  apartments 
— one  to  five  rooms. 


ESSEX 


UWaerier,  Manager 

1G0  Central  Park  South      .       New  York  City 


\STQ 


HAS  MEANT  QUALITY  FOR 
NEARLY  HALF  A  CENTURY 

TrlK  reputation,  experience  and  stability  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  important  when  you  buy  an  oil  burner.  The  name 
"Wayne"  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  oil  burner  industry 
from  its  infancy,  and  the  Wayne  "Mistoil"  Burner  is  backed  by  over 
forty-two  years  experience  in  precision  manufacturing. 

The  Model  "K"  Mistoil  Burner  will  handle  any  domestic  installation 
in  a  six  or  thirty-six  room  home  with  capacity  to  spare.  This  extra 
capacity  means  freedom  from  overloading — hence  lower  operating 
costs  and  a  long  life  of  trouble  free  service.  Write  for  bulletin  or  see 
your  Wayne  dealer  today. 

WAYNE  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Eautcrn  Officr*  and  Wnrvhitusv  ; 

63  Flatbuah  Avenue  Kxt. 


Brooklyn 
Neto  York 


Mrs.  Oliver  Lotflbardi,  popular  young 
poloist  at  Pasatiempo,  California 


Family  teams  and  feminine  tenacity 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  five  quarts  of  Cordon  Rouge 
required  to  fill  the  cup  needed  no 
additional  flavoring.  The  teams  had 
a  goodly  share,  as  well  as  the  ref- 
erees. Some  was  spilled,  but  not 
much,  as  admiring  friends,  who  had 
appropriate  toasts  to  offer,  were 
careful  to  see  that  little  was  wasted. 

At  least  the  tournament  produced 
plenty  ol  action,  approximately  four 
matches  being  played  each  day,  with 
Douglas  School  of  Pebble  Beach 
winning  the  low  goal  event  by  de- 
fault from  San  Pedro  alter  two 
extra  chukkers  and  darkness  failed 
to  break  a  tie. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  designate  this 
junior  event  by  any  other  term  than 
"low  goal,"  although,  so  far,  handi- 
caps have  not  seemed  necessary  in 
women's  polo.  Riviera  has  individ- 
ual club  ratings  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  some  ol  tlu  ir  members 
so  strongly  advocated  this  system 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  development 
of  the  association  came  through  dis- 
agreements in  this  regard. 

Just  to  prove  that  women  do  oc- 
casionally compromise,  it  was  de- 
cided to  let  each  club  manage  its 
own  system  and  in  April,  the 
Riviera  Country  Club  held  a  tourna- 
ment lor  the  beautiful  trophy, 
which  Lady  Isobcl  Chaytor  so  gen- 
erously presented  to  the  women's 
division  of  that  club,  to  be  played 
for  annually.  This  is  a  replica,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  porridge  bowl,  which 
was  given  her  son,  William  Henry 
Clervaux,  at  birth  by  the  tenantry 
of  Crolt.  The  original  is  a  valued 
treasure  at  Witton  Castle,  Witton- 
Le-Wear,  England. 

It  was  Lady  Chaytor's  express  de- 
sire that  as  many  players  as  possible 
be  asked  to  compete,  so  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  all  the  clubs  who 
were  members  oi  the  association 
and  eventually  seven  teams  gathered 
lor  this  tournament  which  was  run 
off  under  handicaps  dictated  by  a 
Riviera  committee. 

Two  of  these  teams  were  given 
eight  goals,  two  rated  at  eleven,  two 
carried  twelve,  and  my  Pasatiempo 
team  had  the  honor  of  the  highest 
rating,  which  was  fourteen.  We 
struggled  through  three  hard-fought 


games  to  win  the  satisfaction  of  the 
first  year's  possession  of  this  trophy 
and  to  have  the  names  of  Rose 
Donnelly,  No.  i,  Barbara  Worth, 
No.  2,  Dorothy  Wheeler,  No.  3,  and 
Ann  Jackson,  No.  4  thereon  in- 
scribed. 

Two  teams  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia met  in  the  finals  and  the 
Douglas  School  girls  from  Pebble 
Beach,  ably  coached  by  Dick  Col- 
lins, gave  us  a  very  sporting  and 
hard-fought  battle. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  who  played  with  us,  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  game.  She  had  been  very 
busy  all  last  year  providing  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Jackson  family,  so  that 
they  could  eventually  follow  out  the 
new  fad,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
producing  a  family  team.  The 
Hitchcocks  really  started  the  idea 
when  young  Tommy  was  very 
young,  and  Will  Rogers,  Carl  Beal 
in  California,  and  the  Dillinghams 
and  Baldwins  of  Honolulu  have 
also  carried  out  this  practice. 

The  only  way  to  develop  a  thor- 
oughly original  system  of  arranging 
these  family  affairs  will  be  to  have 
a  few  grandchildren  playing  with 
grandma  and  dad.  With  the  hardy 
Calitornia  women,  who  refuse  to 
have  birthdays  after  fifty,  and  the 
little  twelve-year-old  girls,  like 
Elaine  Mclnerney,  playing  such  an 
aggressive  game,  it  won't  be  long 
before  someone  will  have  the  bright 
idea  of  putting  a  three  or  even  a 
lour  generation  team  on  the  field. 

If  the  Women's  Polo  Association 
is  to  enlarge  its  scope  of  influence, 
as  it  hopes  to  do,  by  promoting  a 
nation-wide  enthusiasm  for  this 
most  fascinating  of  sports,  it  will 
have  to  contact  both  East  and  Mid- 
dle West  in  so  doing. 

A  year  ago  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jackson, 
Jr.,  and  I  planned  to  take  a  team 
and  a  carload  of  ponies  on  a  circuit 
of  the  East,  but  four  score  letters 
mailed  to  various  clubs  received 
only  two  definite  acceptances.  An 
enthusiastic  reply  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Senior,  I  shall 
always  cherish.  Her  unfailing  in- 
terest and  support  of  any  equestrian 
sport  is  something  that  all  of  us 
should  emulate. 
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"I  bought  a 

WITCH 
DOCTOR'S 

charm" 


m 

"I  saw  crocodiles  swimming  in  the 
Nile  ...  I  rode  a  cable  car  to  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain  in  Rio.  Why,  I 
have  enough  pleasant  memories  to 
last  for  years!  I  saw  all  the  gay 
sights  of  Mediterranean  ports  .  .  . 
the  primitive  life  of  East  Africa 
.  .  .  modern  South  Africa  .  .  .  ultra- 
modern South  America  .  .  .  and  the 
sleepy  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

"And  I  saw  it  in  comfort,  too,  on 
the  Empress  of  Australia.  Famed 
Canadian  Pacific  cuisine.  Large 
rooms.  Games,  talkies,  concerts  and 
dances  .  .  .  everything  to  keep  one 
happy." 

Why  not  plan  to  go  next  Winter? 
$1350  up  (room  with  bath  from 
$2350),  including  standard  shore 
programme.  Details  from  your 
own  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washington, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  and  32 
other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  25 
23  PORTS  •  95  DAYS 


ErapressAustralia 
AFRICA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

CRUISE 


Grouse  etiquette 
in  Scotland 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
to  is  the  line  of  butts,  which  is 
placed  horizontally  to  the  approach 
of  the  beaters.  The  number  of  butts 
may  range  from  six  to  ten,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  moor,  and 
they  are  evenly  spaced  from  forty  to 
fifty  yards  apart.  As  early  season 
grouse  are  apt  to  fly  low  (often  no 
higher  than  three  to  four  feet  above 
the  heather)  it  is  entirely  possible, 
while  swinging  on  an  incoming 
bird,  to  fire  directly  at  your  neigh- 
bor. For  this  reason  the  firm  rule 
has  been  made  that,  when  your 
swinging  barrels  point  to  a  spot  ten 
yards  in  front  of  your  neighbor's 
butt,  you  must  lower  the  stock  of 
your  gun  from  the  shoulder  (so  that 
the  barrels  point  to  the  sky),  and, 
as  you  turn,  only  resume  your  aim 
ai  .t  point  ten  yards  behind  his  butt. 
For  the  man  whose  experience  has 
been  solely  with  American  shooting 
this  rule  seems  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  master.  The  very  keenness 
of  the  newcomer  in  the  moment  of 
excitement  operates  to  obliterate  this 
injunction  from  his  memory.  This 
is  the  reason  so  many  Americans  of 
long  experience  in  duck  blinds  and 
quail  coverts  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune inadvertently  to  pump  lead 
into  a  neighbor's  face.  A  good 
method  of  avoiding  this  shocking 
fault  is  to  mark  carefully,  before 
the  drive,  a  prominent  landmark  (a 
stone,  or  a  fern,  or  a  distant  tree  or 
hill)  which  is  about  ten  yards  in 
front  of  each  neighboring  butt  and 
to  concentrate  so  on  its  identity  that 
it  will  fire  the  trigger  of  your  mem- 
ory as  your  swinging  gun-barrel 
passes  it. 

3.  Never  shoot  in  front,  once  the 
beaters  have  approached  within  shot 
range.  There  will  be  moments 
toward  the  end  of  the  drive  when 
a  high,  curving  bird  wiil  tempt  you 
to  forego  this  rule,  but  the  tempta- 
tion should  be  resisted  at  all  costs. 
No  bird  is  worth  the  chance  of 
wounding  a  beater. 

4.  Shoot  at  nothing,  either  in 
front  or  behind,  which  is  not  in  the 
path  of  your  butt.  By  "path  of  your 
butt"  I  mean  a  rectangle,  the  length 
of  which  is  gunshot  before  and  be- 
hind your  butt,  and  the  width  of 
which  is  the  distance  from  a  point 
halfway  between  you  and  your 
right-hand  neighbor  to  a  point  half- 
way between  you  and  your  left-hand 
neighbor.  If  there  is  any  question 
in  your  mind  as  to  whether  a  bird 
is  in  your  path  or  your  neighbor's 
path,  refrain  from  shooting  until 
you  are  quite  sure  that  your  neigh- 
bor is  letting  you  have  it. 

5.  Do  not  tal\  loudly,  shout,  call, 
or  make  an  unnecessary  noise.  This 
should  hold  from  the  moment  you 
start  your  walk  to  the  butts  until  the 
drive  is  over.  The  reason  is  that 
grouse  have  extraordinarily  keen 
hearing  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
anywhere  in  the  heather  they  may 
become  alarmed  and,  when  raised, 
fly  back  over  the  beaters. 

6.  Do  not  wal\  in  front  of  the 
butts  before  the  drive.  When  walk- 
ing up  the  line  to  arrive  at  your 
butt,  take  a  course  behind  the  side 
from  which  the  drive  approaches. 


7.  Never  announce  unsolicited 
the  number  of  birds  shot  by  you. 
(irouse  shooting  is  not  a  competi- 
tive sport.  The  chances  of  the  bag 
are  never  equally  distributed  among 
the  "guns."  Forget  your  own  score 
and  center  your  interest  rather  in 
the  day's  bag,  for  that  is  the  goal. 

8.  Keep  the  line  straight  when 
walking  in  line.  "Walking  in  line" 
is  often  done  when  the  party  goes 
from  one  line  oi  butts  to  another 
over  a  bit  ol  ground  too  small,  or 
too  oddly  placed,  to  be  included  in 
a  drive.  The  "guns"  arc  placed 
about  filty  yards  apart,  with  about 
two  beaters  between  each  "gun." 
When  the  host,  or  head-keeper, 
gives  the  signal  (an  upward  and 
forward  wave  of  the  hand)  the  en- 
tire line  moves  forward  at  a  slow 
walking  pace.  Each  shooter  carries 
one  gun  and  a  pocketful  of  car- 
tridges, and  any  game  which  rises 
within  gunshot  is  a  fair  target. 
When  game  is  killed  the  entire  line 
halts  until  it  is  retrieved,  and  then 
w  aits  for  the  signal  before  resuming 
the  march. 

9.  Always  tip  the  right  amount. 
If  anything,  overtipping  is  a  more 
serious  offense  in  Scotland  than  un- 
dertipping.  Neither  the  host  nor  the 
other  "guns"  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  attempt  to  curry  extra  favor 
with  the  keepers  by  tipping  more 
than  the  accustomed  amount.  On 
most  large  moors  the  usual  tip  is 
one  pound  to  the  head-keeper  for 
every  shooting  day.  On  many 
moors,  however,  the  customary 
amount  is  not  more  than  ten  shil- 
lings. One  can,  and  should,  always 
make  a  discreet  inquiry. 

These  are  the  nine  more  or  less 
general  rules.  There  are  many 
moors,  however,  which,  like  certain 
golf  clubs,  have  special  ground  rules 
and,  unquestionably,  the  uninitiated 
will  be  politely  apprised  of  them 
before  the  first  day  begins.  There 
remains,  then,  only  a  few  odd  bits 
of  information  which  may  be  use- 
ful. One  of  these  is  the  method  of 
distributing  the  "guns"  in  the  vari- 
ous butts.  Before  the  first  drive  on 
each  day  the  host  will  pass  to  his 
guests  a  small  container,  holding  as 
many  small  pegs  as  there  are  butts. 
Each  peg  is  serially  numbered,  from 
one  to  eight  (or  ten,  if  there  are 
ten  "guns")  and  each  "gun"  takes 
for  the  first  drive  the  butt  whose 
number  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber on  the  peg  he  has  selected.  At 
the  second  drive  every  "gun"  ad- 
vances two  numbers — 1  takes  3,  2 
takes  4,  3  takes  5,  4  takes  6,  5  takes 
7.  And  so  on,  throughout  the  day, 
each  "gun"  advances  two  numbers 
at  every  drive.  Butts  always  num- 
ber from  right  to  left,  when  facing 
the  approach  of  the  drive. 

As  the  day  will  be  long  and  the 
climbing  arduous,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  but 
do  not  be  surprised,  when  you  enter 
the  dining  room,  to  find  the  Scot- 
tish members  of  your  party  walking 
about  with  bowls  of  porridge.  It  is 
the  custom  to  eat  one's  porridge 
standing  up.  You  will  find  that  by 
lunch  you  have  acquired  an  amaz- 
ing appetite.  You  will  do  well  not 
to  appease  it  too  fully,  or  the  climb 
to  the  butts  after  lunch  will  give 
more  pain  than  pleasure! 


Temple  Rites 

IN  SIAM 


Party  Nights 

BETWEEN  PORTS 


Triumphant  stays  at  the  high-spot 
ports  around  the  world... and  each 
port  is  just  next  door  to  your  own 
home  aboard  the  magnificent 
Empress  of  Britain.  Eight  historic 
Mediterranean  ports;  Egypt  and 
India;  Siam,  Java,  and  enchanting 
Bali;  China  and  Japan  when  cher- 
ries bloom ;  and  home  via  Hawaii, 
Panama,  and  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  Empress  real  tennis 

court,  two  pools.  Apartments  with 
all  modern  accessories.  Entire  deck 
of  lounge  rooms.  More  space  per 
passenger  than  any  other  ship! 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  9 

31  ports.  130  days.  Fares  from 
$2150.  Apartments  with  bath,  from 
$3800.  Both  include  standard  shore 
programme.  Details  from  YOUR 
OWN  AGENT  or  CanadianPacific : 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Montreal,  and  32 
other  cities  in  the  U.S. and  Canada. 


Empitss  Britain 

WORLD 
CRUISE 
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FRESH 
INVIGORATING 
AIR 

at(  Suspuvve/L. 


AIR 

CONDITIONED 
HEAT 


All  through  hot,  sultry  summer 
months,  this  remarkable  unit  re- 
moves dust,  pollen,  bacteria — 
sends  fresh  invigorating  air  into 
every  room. 

At  the  first  hint  of  cool,  fall 
weather,  Delco-Heat  Conditionair 
becomes  a  home  heating  and  winter 
air  conditioning  unit  that  purifies, 
humidifies,  automatically  heats  and 
circulates  the  air,  providing  a  com- 
plete change  every  10  to  15  .min- 
utes. Scientific  unit  construction 
plus  the  Delco-Heat  method  of  burn- 
ing lowest  cost  domestic  fuel  oil 
make  it  amazingly  economical  to 
operate. 

ALL-TIME,  NEW  LOW  PRICE 
NOT  A  PENNY  DOWN 
up  to  3  YEARS  TO  PAY 

Delco-Heat  Conditionair,  drastic- 
ally reduced  in  price, is  now  offered 
to  home  owners  as  the  greatest 
value  in  all  Delco-Heat  history.  Un- 
der libera  1  provisions  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act,  it  can  be  installed 
without  any  down  payment.  You 
can  take  up  to  three  years  to  pay. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


DELCO   APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors 
Dept.  61  -C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Delco-Heat  Conditionair  facts, 
figures,  pictures. 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 


Pretense  all  of  it 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

to  perpetrate  Vasari's  "grievous 
heresy"  also  seduced  Mantegna 
who,  however,  is  forgiven.  Man- 
tegna, in  the  great  murals  of  the 
Camera  degli  Sposi  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Mantua,  plays  tricks 
no  less  "heretical"  than  Pintoric- 
chio's  perverse  treatment  of  perspec- 
tive, stage  tricks  too,  but  carried 
by  genius  into  brilliant  theatre. 
There  is  Mantegna's  adroit  use  of 
the  curtain — what  is  this  but  thea- 
tre? On  the  unlighted  walls  there  is 
no  drama,  it  is  shut  out  by  drapery. 
But  on  the  walls  receiving  light  the 
curtain  has  gone  up  (it  is  really 
drawn  aside)  and  the  play  proceeds 
— the  pageant  of  the  Gonzaga  family. 
The  faces  are  so  unquestionably 
portraits,  the  figures  so  realistic  in 
action,  appropriating  wherever  pos- 
sible the  real  architecture,  but  just 
as  naturally  moving  among  the 
painted,  that  the  ducal  family,  when 
they  gathered  together  there,  must 
have  found  themselves  embarrassed, 
the  temptation  to  live  up  to  their 
so-much-more-real  frescoed  images, 
oppressive.  And  embarrassing  and 
oppressive  enough  without  that  stu- 
pendous ceiling!  Here,  some  sport- 
ive god  has  neatly  opened  up  the 
roof,  like  taking  off  the  top  of  a 
soft-boiled  egg,  and  with  a  tender 
Venetian  sky  behind  them,  the  fe- 
male servants  of  the  palace,  a  Negro 
male  servant  among  them,  have 
gathered  to  peep  down  over  the 
parapet  upon  the  family  doings  be- 
low. To  add  to  the  below-stairs 
atmosphere  carried  to  the  heights, 
obstreperous  little  putti  sport  them- 
selves around  the  parapet,  two  ot 
them  getting  their  heads  stuck  in 
the  openings,  and  setting  up  a  yell 
about  it.  One  of  them  prods  at  a 
peacock,  who  is  probably  also  mak- 
ing a  noise.  Here  is  the  humor 
belonging  to  the  true  Baroque 
spirit,  beautifully  chuckling. 

Mantegna,  who  never  got  over  his 
preoccupation  with  Imperial  Rome, 
always  took  any  chance  to  deceive 
the  eye  with  majestic  painted  archi- 
tecture; he  also  indulged  in  painted 
draperies,  statuary,  vases,  arbors, 
and  perspectives  of  dizzy  improba- 
bility. But  his  figures  were  so  nobly 
artless,  his  deceits  so  sure  and  dig- 
nified, that  the  stigma  of  theatre 
was  never  cast  upon  him.  Veronese, 
in  the  following  century,  carried  on 
with  the  manner,  but  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome  were  less  dominant  with 
him  than  the  visual  appeal  of  his 
own  Italian  Venice.  Drama  and 
color,  vital  people  in  settings  which 
absorb  not  only  the  actors  on  the 
stage  but  the  spectator.  In  Paladio's 
Villa  Barbaro  at  Maser  he  set  him- 
self the  task  of  painting  a  dramatic 
subject  of  superlative  possibilities  for 
grandeur — the  Gods  of  Olympus  at 
supper,  but  watching  them  from  a 
balcony,  in  the  best  seats,  so  to 
speak,  he  has  painted  a  group  of 
people  dressed  in  the  height  of  six- 
teenth-century fashion,  thus  inviting 
the  spectator  to  forget  his  own  cen- 
tury and  to  become  a  part  of  the 
audience.  His  signature  to  this 
splendid  work  is  in  the  form  of  a 
self  portrait. 


Tiepolo,  the  grand  Wagnerian 
wizard  of  the  Baroque,  appeared 
during  the  slump  that  had  followed 
the  golden  days  of  Veronese,  light- 
ing up  the  northeast  again  with  his 
pyrotechnic  talent.  Looking  down 
to  the  earth  from  a  plane  is  a 
prosaic  business  in  comparison  to 
looking  up  into  one  of  Tiepolo's 
ceilings — where  the  laws  of  nature 
are  dashed  aside  to  produce  a  world 
seeming  to  spin  on  its  own  fiery 
axis  in  an  heroic  delirium.  On  the 
walls  of  the  Palazzo  Labia  in  Ven- 
ice, the  Pisani  Palace  at  Stra,  and 
the  Villa  Valmarano  near  Vicenza, 
he  performed  supreme  feats  of  dec- 
oration. When  they  were  lacking, 
or  when  funds  for  them  had  given 
out  owing  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture on  the  exterior,  he  supplied 
amazing  architectural  schemes  of 
his  own  and  carried  them  out  in 
paint,  building  upon  them  his  fabu- 
lous creations  of  flesh,  clouds,  velvet, 
brocade,  feathers,  jewels,  animals, 
agitated  by  a  rush  of  movement 
which  seems  to  be  propelled  by 
some  hot  gust  of  air  blown  up  from 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

The  Baroque  spread  into  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Poland  with 
varying  results.  In  Spain  it  pro- 
duced a  marvelous  architecture,  and 
civic  sculpture  and  interior  work  of 
notable  personality.  In  France, 
where  the  movement  produced 
gems  of  architecture,  decoration  was 
held  down  by  the  great  styles.  The 
"intellectualizing  of  the  pictur- 
esque" as  Geoffery  Scott  has  de- 
scribed a  phase  of  Baroque,  would 
naturally  appeal  to  the  French  spirit, 
but  the  gusty  movement  and  exag- 
geration, which  went  along  with  it 
would  have  to  be  toned  down,  made 
legant,  before  it  could  be  acceptable 
to  the  formal  French  taste.  Al- 
though the  French  did  much  mar- 
bleizing  and  other  simulation  all 
through  the  great  styles,  and  al- 
though they  followed  the  Italian 
fashion  of  lalse  perspective  often 
enough  to  give  it  a  name,  the 
trompe  I'oeil,  the  Baroque,  in  a 
sense,  can  be  said  never  to  have 
gained  any  great  hold  in  French 
interior  work.  It  had  to  wait  until 
it  had  burned  under  ground  for 
a  while,  to  spout  up  in  the  Rococo. 
Of  course  there  were  exceptions, 
and  of  course  there  was  Watteau. 
His  invitations  to  the  voyage  are 
true  Baroque  at  its  most  enchanting, 
the  nowhere  which  is  made  so  much 
more  real  than  the  actual.  The 
gnomish  Gothic  spirit,  forerunner 
of  the  Baroque,  breaks  out  amus- 
ingly in  the  French  sixteenth  cen- 
tury chateau  where  a  panel  is 
painted  with  six  peasants  astride  six 
donkeys,  the  title  challenging  the 
spectator  with  gay  insolence — 
"Nous  Sommes  Sept." 

In  England,  where  foreign  styles 
and  fashions  have  always  been 
seized  upon  with  a  kind  of  shocked 
frenzy  of  imitation,  only  to  be 
worked  out,  in  an  equally  furious 
reaction,  into  an  intense  Englishism, 
the  playful  spirit  found  itself  devel- 
oping into  a  rather  heavy  and  un- 
funny eccentricity.  There  was  the 
famous  neo-Gothic  folly  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  the  crazy  Romantic- 
ism of  Fonthill  where  a  ruined 
monastery  was  built  by  the  owner 


WORLD 
TOURS 

TO   SUIT  YOURSELF 

Choose  your  own  route . . . 
plan  your  own  stop-overs.  1 
Take  90  days  or  up  to 
two  years.  Very  low  cost. 
Special  Round-the-World 
service  .  .  .  Canadian  Pa- 
cific in  combination  with 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  and 
British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Companies,  and 
other  lines.  Ask  about  in- 
clusive cost  tours.  Infor- 
mation from  YOUR  OWN 
agent  or  Canadian  Pa- 
cific: New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  34  other 
cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


NON-POISONOUS 

To  Humans, 
Animals  or  Birds 

Why  use  two  insecticides 
— which  must  be  bought, 
mixed,  sprayed  separate- 
ly—  when  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  will  destroy 
all  the  usual  varieties  of 
sucking  and  chewing 
garden  insects. 

Excellent  for  Ants 
and  Sod  Web  Worms 
Red  Arrow  isa  highly  concentrated  pyrethrum 
solution — containing  a  special  soap.  Simply 
mix  with  water — as  you  need  it.  Red  Arrow 
will  not  discolor  or  in  jure  flowers,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  Red  Arrow's  economical,  too,  for  a 
one  ounce  bottle  (35c)  makes  8  gallons  of  fin- 
ished spray.  Buy  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray 
where  you  buy  your  garden  supplies,  or 
MAIL  COUPON  FOR  TRIAL  SAMPLE 

I  1 

McCORMICK  &,  CO.,  Inc., 

Dept.  101, Baltimore,  Md. 

I  enclose  10(  for  sample  of  Red  Arrow 
Garden  Spray  sufficient  to  make  one  gal- 
lon of  spray. 

Namt     - 

Address  

City.—   

My  Dealer  is  
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"The  Most  Ti^onJerful  Gardens 
in  the  World" 


If  you've  missed  them  before,  be 
sure  to  visit  them  now  .  .  .  Cool, 
colorful,  truly  beautiful  these  fine 
summer  days. .  .13  individual  life- 
size  gardens  created  on  the  roof- 
tops of  a  modern  skyscraper. 

Admission  reduced  to  40c 

THE  ENGLISH  GARDEN 


ONE  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 

Tudor  arches — old  brick — real 
English  turf — a  box  hedge  trans- 
planted from  a  Kentish  garden — a 
quiet  formal  pool  ...  It  gives  a 
sure  effect  of  genuine  old-world 
atmosphere. 

HORTICULTURAL  HALL 

Complete  garden  exhibits — every- 
thing for  your  garden  .  .  .  Admis- 
sion free.  Luncheon  and  afternoon 
tea  served. 

Open  Daily  and  Sundays,  10  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  AT. 


to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his 
Georgian  house — he  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  true  British  comfort, 
commanding  his  architect  to  put  in 
"a  few  water-proof  chambers." 
These  are  the  things  Englishmen 
do  when  they  get  it  into  their  heads 
to  be  different.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  short  craze  in 
England  for  painted  "panoramas." 
"Panoramists"— t  h  e  name  itself 
seems  to  imply  distrust — were  sent 
for  in  haste  and  at  some  expense.  A 
contemporary  writer  tells  about  one 
of  these  being  painted  at  Norbury. 
Here,  "Sir  Nigel  hath  adorned  one 
of  his  rooms  with  singular  happi- 
ness." One  side  was  "painted  with 
pretty  scenery"  with  trees  arching 
over  the  coved  ceiling,  and  through 
them  a  view  of  "tufted  banks,  and 
ascending  walks  in  perspective." 
Woodland  scenes,  near  and  retreat- 
ing, were  painted  all  about  the  room 
which  had  "real  pales,  painted 
green,"  placed  a  few  inches  away 
from  the  walls,  "increasing  the 
power  of  that  deception."  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  one  be- 
gun at  Chatsworth,  but  the  Duke, 
we  hear,  having  got  wind  of  the 
violation  of  his  English  right  to  own 
a  house  where  imagination  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere,  hurried  down 
in  all  haste  to  Derbyshire  and  sent 
the  "panoramist"  packing  with  all 
his  foreign  monkey  ways. 

It  was  in  Germany  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  the  Baroque 
bloomed  with  fantastic  opulence, 
like  some  fabulous  flower  nourished 
on  rarefied  air  and  marble  dust. 
Here  there  was  the  concentrated 
wealth,  the  inherited  desire  for  the 
fantastic,  the  sophistication  of  a  cul- 
ture, overcharged,  but  fortified 
against  actual  decay  by  enormous 
vitality,  which  could  welcome  the 
impossible  and  encourage  it  to  be- 
come a  fact.  Summoned  by  the 
wealthy  grand  dukes,  margraves, 
and  bishop-princes,  the  great  Italian 
and  French  architects,  painters,  dec- 
orators, designers,  plaster-workers, 
landscapists,  and  other  craftsmen, 
brought  out  all  the  potentialities  of 
the  Baroque  for  the  sensational,  the 
extreme,  and  the  entertaining.  Even 
Tiepolo,  the  dauntless,  seems  to 
have  got  a  greater  stimulation  from 
the  robustly-neurotic  Teutonic  spirit, 
for  his  frescos  at  Wurzburg,  in  a 
setting  of  extreme  Baroque  fantasy 
(it  is  nearer  Rococo)  are  among  the 
most  ingratiating  he  ever  painted. 
At  Potsdam,  Wurzburg,  Vienna, 
Bamberg,  and  Bayreuth  the  Baroque 
went  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
go,  and  these  sumptuously  deco- 
rated rooms,  made  for  another  w.n 
of  living,  still  hold  the  abundant 
vitality  of  the  full  ripening  of  this 
essentially  Life-loving  style  period. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
light  of  the  Baroque  was  gradually 
put  out  by  the  ethical  values  which 
did  as  strange  things  to  architec- 
ture and  decoration  as  they  did  to 
people.  Meaning  came  in,  and  all 
the  fun  disappeared.  The  quaint 
Rococo,  which  the  century  allowed, 
took  the  place  of  the  rich  style 
w  hich  had  made  it  possible,  itself  to 
be  cut  off  by  the  machine  age.  Both 
are  being  revived  today. 

Le  Corbusier  with  his  famous 
machine-for-living-in    has  worked 


endless  good,  and  his  disciples  who 
have  fought  so  bravely  for  the  steel 
and  concrete  box,  filled  with  steel 
and  glass  furniture,  have  brought 
order  and  sanity  and  cheer  into 
places  which  were  sadly  in  need  of 
them.  But  the  makers  of  these  steel 
boxes  (and  the  apartment  rooms 
patterned  after  them),  which  have 
as  their  chief  feature  the  great  ac- 
cess to  sunlight,  never  seem  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  most 
places  the  sun  is  wholly  unreliable 
as  an  interior  decorator.  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  realize  that  all  this 
provision  for  him  when  he  is  pres- 
ent, leaves  things  pretty  empty  and 
unfulfilled  when  he  is  absent. 
Whole  walls  given  over  to  an  un- 
accountable sun,  or  artificial  light  as 
substitute,  cannot  lead  the  restless 
soul  on  the  voyage  to  Cytherea 
which  even  the  modern,  perhaps  he 
most  of  all,  feels  the  need  of  taking. 
Our  wall  decoration,  when  we  have 
it,  doesn't  do  the  trick  either.  The 
blithe  spirit  needs  summoning  back. 

E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

the  northernmost  spot  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  While  camped 
there,  three  steam  whalers,  Orca, 
Jesse  H.  Freeman,  and  Belvidere, 
were  wrecked  in  the  ice  off  the  Sea- 
horse Islands,  and  the  whaling 
schooner  Rosario  crushed  by  the  ice 
floes  just  off  Point  Barrow.  The 
wrecking  of  these  ships,  from  which 
nothing  was  salvaged,  threw  one 
hundred  and  thirty  extra  men  on 
the  hands  of  the  expedition  to  be 
supported.  These  men  were  taken 
care  of  from  September,  1897,  to 
August,  1898,  when  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear  (now  belonging  to  Ad- 
miral Byrd's  expedition)  came  to 
their  rescue.  Word  had  reached  the 
Government  through  an  expedition 
sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Walker,  mate  of  the 
wrecked  Orca.  Walker  had  traveled 
more  than  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred miles  over  the  ice  and  snow  on 
foot  to  reach  the  nearest  railroad. 
Mr.  Mcllhenny 's  gun  had  been  sup- 
plying game  for  the  whalers. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Mcllhenny 
seldom  leaves  his  estate.  You'll 
hnd  him  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Avery  Island  in  the 
midst  of  his  beloved  gardens — mov- 
ing a  tree  here,  planting  a  special 
variety  of  Camellia  there,  seeing 
how  his  exotic  fruits  are  doing  (in- 
cidentally he  has  developed  a  seed- 
less orange  the  size  of  a  grapefruit). 
Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Mcllhenny 
may,  if  it  is  in  season,  go  deer  hunt- 
ing, or  inspect  the  bird  sanctuary, 
or  even  go  down  four  hundred  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  in- 
spect the  salt  mine  on  the  island  in 
which  he  and  his  family  are  largely 
interested. 

Mr.  Mcllhenny  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle  for  the  South.  He 
has  also  crossed  the  Carabao  with 
our  native  cattle  and  from  this  un- 
usual strain  hopes  to  procure  a  beef 
cattle  that  can  travel  and  live  in  our 
swamps  and  marshes. 

As  if  this  were  still  not  enough, 
Mr.   Mcllhenny,   an  accomplished 


the  sporophore 

is  BAD  NEWS! 


These  strange -looking,  shelf-like  growths, 
called  sporophores  or  fungous  fruiting  bod- 
ies, are  the  outward  indication  of  destructive 
heart-wood  rots  within  the  tree.  T  he  fine  elm 
pictured  above  has  been  attacked  by  Fomes 
applanatusand  is  close  to  death  as  a  result. 


Although  the  many  different  types 
of  heart-wood  rots  which  attack 
hardwood  trees  and  conifers  are, 
in  themselves,  a  form  of  disease 
which  frequently  leads  to  death, 
they  are  usually  a  secondary  or  con- 
tributing cause,  rather  than  the  pri- 
mary one.  Preventive  measures 
are  therefore  the  most  effective  in 
dealing  with  this  menace.  Trees 
should  be  kept  healthy.  Wounds,  in- 
juries and  diseases  which  permit 
such  parasites  to  gain  a  foothold 
should  not  be  neglected.  <*»  This, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  many  tree 
ills  and  ailments  which  can  best  be 
dealt  with  through  PLANNED  PRO- 
GRAM care  of  your  trees.  «*>  A 
PLANNED  PROGRAM  is  precisely 
what  the  name  implies,  a  highly 
practical  method  of  anticipating 
and  forestalling  potential  damage 
to  tree  health  and  beauty — a  sus- 
tained all-year-round  service  which 
stresses  the  wisdom  of  simple,  cor- 
rective measures  rather  than  costly 
curative  ones.  An  interesting 
Folder  describing  PLANNED  PRO- 
GRAM service  will  be  mailed  on 
request.  Address  Dept.  "B-7". 


Bracing  is  a  stitch  in 
time"that  prevents  cost- 
ly damage  later  —  and 
often  the  structural  de- 
fects which  make  brac- 
ing necessary  may  be 
remedied  in  advance 
through  Bartlett's  PLAN- 
NED PROGRAM  method 
ot  corrective  treatment. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Barrlert  serves  clients  through  16  strategically  located 
Branch  Offices.  Write  us  for  the  address  of  the 
Bartlett  Representative  nearest  you. 


GARDEN  ROOF 

llth  Floor  •  RCA  Building 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  FOR  ROYS 


Lake  Forest 

A  New  Plan  in  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  college  prepar- 
atory schools  of  the  country.  78th  Year.  Pre- 
pares for  all  colleges.  Enthusiastic  alumni. 
Permanent  faculty.  Hard  work  that  grips 
interest  under  New  Plan. 

All  athletics.  Physical  training  for  all. 
Write 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS 
Box  C     ..  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Adirondack-Florida 
School 

Onchiota,  N.  Y.     Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Individual  college  preparation  combined 
with  stimulating  outdoor  life  in  two  ideal 
climates.  Six  forms  for  boys  12  to  18.  Flex- 
ible scholastic  program. 

Graduates  in  leading  Eastern  Universi- 
ties. 

Fall  and  Spring  in  Adirondacks.  Winter 
in  Florida. 

Catalogue 
KENNETH  0.  WILSON,  Headmaster 
Onchiota  New  York 


r.i.  v/cd  MILITARY 
CULVER  ACADEMY 

Educates  the  Whole  Boy.  Helps  him  dis- 
cover his  interests  and  bents.  Develops  ini- 
tiative and  individuality. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Junior  College 
work. 

Thousand-acre  campus  on  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee.  Carefully  supervised  athletics.  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry. 

Write  for  catalog: 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
71  Pershing  Court  Culver,  Indiana 


California  Prep. 


Preparatory  and  lower  school.  Fully  accred- 
ited. In  the  foothills  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles.  Eastern  faculty  prepares 
boys  for  examinations  of  the  College  Board, 
Government  Academies  and  for  certification 
to  all  colleges  admitting  by  this  method. 
All  athletics,  pool,  riding,  etc. 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
Covina  California 


DESIRABLE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.  Tennis.  A  homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Charming  Way      Berkeley,  California 

The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls,  preparatory  to  Eastern 
Colleges.  Good  academic  standards.  Inter- 
mediate grades.  Modern  equipment.  Outdoor 
pool. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vossar 
Headmistress 
Box  70  La  Jolla,  California 

The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  graduate  work 
admitting  to  advanced  standing  in  college. 

Music  and  Art  under  European-trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science.  Homemaking. 
Interior  Decorating,  Costume  Design. 

Professional  instructors  in  golf,  crew, 
tennis,  horsemanship,  swimming,  skating; 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Box  CL  Cooperstown,  New  York 

Low-Heywood 

On  the  Sound  At  Shippan  Point 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women 
Also  General  Course 
Art  and  Music 
Separate  Junior  School 
Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  C  Stamford,  Conn. 


St.  Agnes  School 

A  Resident  and  Day  School 

Excellent  College  Preparatory  Record.  Gen- 
eral Course.  Music,  Art. 

New  Buildings. 
Moderate  rates.  All  sports. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  President 
of  Board  of  Governors 
BLANCHE  PITTMAN,  Headmistress 
Loudonville  Road  Albany,  New  York 

St.  John  Baptist 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist    (Episcopal    Church).     Six  years 
courses.  Music,  Art  and  General  Courses. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 
THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendhom  New  Jersey 

Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  College  Preparation.  Music, 
Art.  Expression,  Physical  Education.  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship     Health     Courtesy  Character 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152  Vassatboro,  Maine 

Wychwood 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Emphasis  on  individual  interests  and  abil- 
ities. Post  Graduate  course.  Thorough  col- 
lege preparation.  Dramatics,  music,  art. 

Flexible  schedule  easily  adapted  to  needs 
of  late  enrollment.  Dignified  home  atmos- 
phere. 

Outdoor  life,  riding,  tennis,  golf. 
For  booklet,  address: 
ELIZABETH  GILL,  Headmistress 
Westfield  New  Jersey 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  —  OLDER  STUDENTS 


Nichols 
Junior  College 

Only  college  of  its  kind  for  young  men. 
Outstanding  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Modern  Dormitories. 

Campus  life. 
Unexcelled  location. 

Address 
JAMES  L.  CONRAD 
Box  E  Dudley,  Mass. 


Mary  Brooks 

Secretarial  -  Academic 

One  and  two-year  courses,  intensive  busi- 
ness training  for  young  women.  Also  special 
course  for  college  graduates.  Expert  teach- 
ers. Individual  attention  and  progress. 
College  credit.  DAY,  RESIDENT;  Brook- 
line,  Boston.  Scholarships.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 

Box  132  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Write  direct  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  you  for  catalogs.    II  further 

information  is  needed,  write 
The  Educational  Adviser.  PORTER  SARGENT,  1 1  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


OMISSION — The  garden  and  terrace  furniture  illustrated  on  pages  16  and  17  of 
the  June  issue  of  Country  Life  comes  from  the  following  shops:  The  metal 
chairs  and  table  near  the  steps  to  the  pool,  Ficks  Reed  Co.  The  "ferris  wheel" 
from  Carol  Stupell,  and  table  beside  it  from  Ficks  Reed  Co.  The  canvas  cov- 
ered bamboo  marquee,  with  all  the  appurtenances  for  a  comfortable  country 
breakfast  in  the  garden,  from  The  Mayhcw  Shop.  The  rawhide  and  iron  furni- 
ture from  Ardcn  Studios.  The  awninged  cabana  from  Abcrcrombie  &  Fitch,  with 
chair  and  cane  walking-stick  table  from  Ficks  Reed  Co.  More  metal  furniture 
with  rush  covering,  from  Arden  Studios.  Aluminum  canopied  chair,  table,  and 
separate  chair  from  Warren  McArthur. 


musician,  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "Befo  de  Wah" 
Negro  Spirituals  which  has  received 
much  favorable  comment.  He  has 
also  written  the  first,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  book  on  alligators 
and  is  now  publishing  a  study  on 
his  favorite  flower,  the  Camellia. 

No  one  thinks  of  calling  him  Mr. 
Mcllhenny.  To  his  friends  and 
neighbors  he  is  "Uncle  Ned"  and 
the  blacks  all  call  him  "Massa  Ned." 
His  neighbors  recall  with  gratitude 
that  during  the  floods,  when  the 
lowlands  around  were  completely 
swamped,  he  sent  out  his  trucks  and 
collected  sixty-five  families  whom 
he  brought  with  their  goods  and 
cattle  to  Avery  Island  where  he  fed 
and  housed  them  until  the  waters 
receded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
visiting  cattle  waxed  so  fat  on  the 
island  pasturage  that  it  was  almost 
two  years  before  the  last  one  was 
reclaimed.  For  all  his  gentleness  he 
can  be  severe  when  necessary,  how- 
ever, as  two  agitators  working  un- 
der him  in  a  canning  factory  found 
out  to  their  sorrow.  They  began  to 
make  trouble  and  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  plantation.  On  their  refus- 
ing to  go,  "Uncle  Ned"  calmly 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  knocked 
them  both  into  a  near-by  canal.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
promptly  jumped  in  after  them  and 
saved  them  both  from  drowning. 
But  he  had  no  further  trouble — one 
impact  of  that  massive  fist  (he  is 
over  six  feet  tall  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion) was  sufficient  to  make  his 
meaning  clear. 

Thunderboats 

(Continued  from  pugc  60) 

necessary  facts  and  points  of  driving. 

Under  his  tutoring  I  toured  the 
Adirondacks,  and  won  a  couple  of 
races  at  Rouse's  Point  and  Saranac. 
My  times  improved  steadily.  We 
then  went  out  to  Marietta,  Ohio, 
where  I  again  won  a  few  races,  and 
achieved  a  real  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  breaking  the  course  record. 
Then  to  Toronto,  for  the  Canadian 
National  Exposition,  but  the  water 
was  too  rough  on  the  day  scheduled 
for  the  meet,  and  we  returned  home 
without  having  raced.  Later  at  the 
Eastern  Championships  in  Philadel- 
phia I  placed  third  in  the  first  heat 
of  the  class  B  competition  and,  win- 
ning the  second  heat,  ended  up  in 
second  place  for  the  class.  A  few 
weeks  later,  at  the  President's  Cup 
in  Washington,  I  placed  first  in  the 
class  C,  and  with  this,  the  1932  sea- 
son wound  up. 

It  was  not  what  you  might  call  a 
year  of  glorious  achievement,  but  it 
decided  two  things  for  me.  I  was 
determined  to  win  the  George  H. 
Townsend  Medal  for  scoring  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  com- 
petition during  the  1933  season,  and 
I  had  proved  to  my  father,  that, 
with  his  help  I  could  realize  iny  am- 
bition, for  he  had  taken  a  strong 
interest  in  outboard  racing,  and 
early  in  the  1933  season  he  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  services 
of  Fred  Chase,  one  of  the  finest 
outboard  mechanics  in  the  country. 

During  the  season,  that  of  1933, 
I  entered  every  recognized  regatta 


in  my  attempts  to  score  enough 
points  to  win  the  Townsend  Medal. ; 
It  meant  traveling  all  summer,  V 
plenty  of  spills,  and  giving  up  any 
other  activities  that  I  had  had  in 
mind,  but  it  was  fun.  I  made  a 
host  of  friends  in  the  racing  field, 
and  I  had  the  thrills  of  my  life. 

I  spilled  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  in  : 
the  Interscholastics,  and  lost  by  one 
point.    This  was  the  second  year  i 
that  I  had  tried  and  lost  this  race,  j 

It  was  at  a  regatta  in  Middletown 
that  I  honestly  think  I  made*  a 
world's  record  number  of  spills. 
Racing  three  different  classes,  B,  C, 
and  F,  I  managed  to  execute  a  de- 
cidedly intricate  hi-biddy  regularly. 
There  was  one  spot  in  the  course 
that  was  my  Waterloo  every  time. 
Whether  it  was  a  current  of  air,  a 
current  of  water,  or  superstition,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  figure  out, 
but  at  exactly  the  same  spot,  I  was 
plucked  from  the  water,  boat  and 
body,  and  deposited  forcefully  into 
the  briny  deep. 

In  Washington,  misfortune  caught 
up  with  me,  and  my  motors  and 
driving  became  decidedly  shoddy.  I 
was  extremely  disappointed  at  my 
chances  for  winning  the  Townsend 
Medal  in  the  1933  season. 

At  the  Nationals — the  National 
Championships — at  Chicago,  in  Oc- 
tober, I  cracked  up  with  Sammy 
Crooks,  who,  in  spite  of  being  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  never  quite 
forgave  me.  After  the  races,  I  found 
I  had  won  the  Scoring  Champion- 
ship of  the  United  States  for  1933, 
and  with  it  the  coveted  George  H. 
Townsend  Medal  representing  the 
High  Point  Championship  of  1933. 
In  actual  figures  my  score  ran  as 
follows:  In  fifteen  regattas,  I  had 
twelve  first  places,  sixteen  seconds, 
ten  thirds,  seven  fourths,  and  three 
fifths  in  competition  against  430 
other  drivers. 

When  I  returned  to  school  last 
fall,  I  was,  needless  to  say,  extremely 
pleased,  but  then  and  there  decided 
never  again  to  compete  for  the 
Townsend  Medal.  At  the  time  I 
did  not  notice  it,  but  now,  looking 
back  I  can  see  spots  when  the  fun 
wore  just  a  little  thin. 

I  feel  that  the  1934  season  was 
my  finest  season.  It  started  off  per- 
lectly,  with  the  arrival  of  a  big 
truck,  a  custom-built  affair,  225-inch 
wheel  base,  equipped  with  a  cab 
directly  behind  the  driver's  seat  with 
room  for  ten  motors.  Behind  this 
four  hulls  could  be  carried  with 
room  for  two  more  on  top  of  the 
driver's  cab  and  motor  compart- 
ment. Lockers  for  tools,  spare  parts, 
and  gasoline  were  included.  In  ad- 
dition my  father  was  good  enough 
to  acquire  for  me  three  excellent 
mechanics.  Dean  A.  Draper,  Walt 
Widegren  (a  former  champion 
driver),  and  Buster  Perry.  And  at 
this  point  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
it  clear,  that  whatever  success  I 
have  achieved  in  racing,  I  owe  to 
their  unremitting  attention. 

The  1934  racing  season  started  off 
with  my  old  friends  the  Inter- 
scholastics. This  time  they  were  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  I  entered,  bub- 
bling with  enthusiasm,  and  imme- 
diately things  started  to  happen.  In 
the  class  C  event,  I  burnt  the  piston 
in  my  motor,  which  settled  that,  and 
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AMERICAN 

BIG 
GAME 
FISHING 

introduction:  bv  mrs.  Oliver  c.  grinnell 

sailfish:  by  lynn  bogue  hunt 

marlin:  by  ernest  hemingway 

tarpon:  by  david  m.  newell 

bonefish:  by  van  campen  heilner 

fishing  at  bimini: 
by  s.  kip  farrington,  jr. 

swordfish:  by  charles  l.  lehmann 

tuna:  by  francis  h.  low 

striped  bass:  by  otto  j.  scheer 

fishing  at  catalina: 
by  george  c.  thomas,  iii 

fishing  the  pacific  coast  of  panama: 
by  herman  p.  gray 

wahoo'  by  thomas  g.  f.  aitken 

fishing  boats  and  safety  at  sea: 
by  francis  h.  geer 

Colour  Plates,  Photographs,  Drawings, 
Maps 

Never  before  has  such  a  group  of  nationally- 
known  authorities  collaborated  in  writing 
so  important  and  beautiful  a  volume.  Com- 
plete and  detailed  information  on  tackle, 
preparing  baits,  actual  fishing,  best  localities 
— in  fact  the  entire  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  thirteen  great  experts  are  made 
available  for  the  first  time.  950  copies  only, 
at  $25.00  each;  a  few  copies  of  the  de  luxe 
edition  are  still  available — bound  in  full  mo- 
rocco, with  an  original  drawing  by  Lynn 
Bogue  Hunt,  printed  on  van  gelder  paper 
— at  $75.00. 

YACHT 
RACING  LOG 

AV.OLUME  which  has  long  been 
needed,  offering  the  racing  skipper 
a  practical  and  simple  means  of  keeping  a 
record  of  his  races.  Has  space  for  70  race 
records  and  room  to  paste  in  newspaper 
clippings,  photos,  etc.  Foreword  by  HER- 
BERT STONE,  editor  of  "Yachting."  Du- 
rably bound  in  white  canvas,  $3.50. 

Order  from  your  bookseller,  or 

The  DERRYDALE  PRESS 

127  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


in  the  class  F,  broke  the  crank  shaft. 
The  old  jinx  was  working  overtime. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  I  have 
still  to  work  myself  out  of  the  "also- 
ran"  class; 

Breaking  the  world's  speed  record 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  my  life.  In  two  class 
F  heats  over  a  mile  course,  I  aver- 
aged 52  Yi  miles  per  hour,  which 
was  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by 
an  outboard  motor  in  competition. 
It  was  entirely  due  to  my  mechanics 
doing  a  split-second  pine  oJ  work. 
The  throttle  wire  broke  just  before 
the  start,  and  I  had  decided  not  to 
compete.  But  the  mechanics  worked 
with  inconceivable  speed,  and  ob- 
tained a  piece  of  wire  from  one  of 
my  competitors  who,  incidentally, 
is  one  of  the  finest  sports  in  racing. 
They  patched  up  the  break  in  time 
for  me  to  start. 

One  of  the  highspots  in  this  sea- 
son was  when  I  won  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Trophy  at  Chi- 
cago. It  was  during  the  World's 
Fair,  and  a  period  of  excitement  for 
us  anyway.  I  won  over  Horace 
Tennes,  1932  and  1933  champion. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  followed  Chicago. 
Here,  I  had  an  accident  which  was 
spectacular,  but  which  was  no  fun. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  memory.  It  was 
in  a  Class  C  ten-mile  free-for-all. 
Getting  off  to  a  bad  start,  I  tore  into 
the  first  turn  wide  open,  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  I  skidded 
and  veered  dangerously  toward  a 
diving  board  and  motor  boat.  It 
was  a  toss  up  between  the  diving 
board,  which  surely  would  have 
decapitated  me,  or  sideswiping  the 
motor  boat.  I  chose  the  latter,  and 
a  second  later  crashed,  with  con- 
siderable force,  into  the  parked 
launch,  which  unfortunately  had  six 
passengers  on  board.  Immediately 
after  the  collision,  the  motor  boat 
sank,  but  the  passengers  were  res- 
cued. I  was  thrown  some  fifty  feet 
through  the  air,  and  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  was  completely 
ripped  out.  The  owner  of  the  boat 
was  decidedly  irate,  and  sued.  I 
suppose  he  had  a  right  to,  since  I 
did  ruin  an  expensive  boat,  but  per- 
sonally I  feel  he  was  parked  too 
close  to  the  course. 

The  season  wound  up  in  Septem- 
ber, 1934,  at  the  National  Cham- 
pionships on  the  Schuylkill  River,  in 
Philadelphia.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win  the  class  C  race  and 
establish  a  new  mile  straight-away 
record  of  fifty-four  miles  per  hour 
for  that  class.  Another  stroke  of 
luck  helped  me  when  my  friends, 
Paul  Hyatt  and  George  Coleman, 
had  the  misfortune  to  collide  and 
overturn,  thereby  allowing  me  to 
win  the  race  and  with  it  the  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  Trophy  for  ama- 
teurs. This  finished  off  the  season 
and  I  felt  well  pleased  with  it  all. 

As  for  the  1935  season,  there  are 
no  definite  plans  as  yet.  I  know 
that  I  shall  race,  but  where  and 
when  I  have  yet  to  say.  I  have 
a  vague  idea  that  I  may  go  over  to 
Italy  for  the  races  there,  or  I  may 
even  take  a  crack  at  the  Western 
circuit.  Italy  seems  to  hold  a  greater 
fascination  for  me.  But  you  can  see 
that  I  don't  really  know  what  there 
is  in  the  wind.  All  I  know  is — I 
shall  race! 


Highly  stylized  not 
primitive 

(Coiitinttt  d  from  page  4$) 

reading  Churchward's  The  Lost 
Continent  of  Mu,  however,  you 
again  begin  to  wonder  from  where 
this  marvelous  technique  and  feel- 
ing for  wood  carving  came.  You 
wonder  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  some  great  civilization.  You 
wonder  what  long  ago  relations 
these  equatorial  Negroes  might 
have  had  to  civilizations  that  arc 
being  unearthed  at  present  such  as 
the  Maya.  Because  of  the  carving, 
not  because  of  the  imagery,  you 
wonder  whether  they  are  really 
primitives  or  whether  they  are  not 
the  deteriorated  survivors,  the  rem- 
nants of  a  civilization  like  the  Poly- 
nesian's or  like  the  Indian's  that 
Baron  von  Humboldt  found  along 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  The 
more  you  study,  the  more  Africa 
looms  up  as  an  unknown  continent. 

Mr.  Crowninshield,  however,  did 
not  make  his  collection  because  he 
was  interested  in  ethnology  but 
purely  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view.  He  has  collected  African  fig- 
ures as  works  of  art,  as  sculpture 
pure  and  simple.  For  instead  of 
being  the  beginnings  of  art,  the 
carvings  of  primitives  and  savages, 
valuable  only  as  historical  relics, 
some  modernists  challenge  us  by 
claiming  that  these  Negro  figures 
are  perhaps  a  stage  in  advance  of 
European  evolution  and  valuable  as 
ideals.  Indeed,  there  are  critics  who 
place  them  among  the  world's  great 
sculptural  traditions.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  missionary's  "hideous 
little  idols." 

These  modernists  admit  that  a 
Negro  statue  is  far  from  nature  or 
the  human  ideal.  They  admit  that 
no  one  admires  unusual  formations 
in  the  actual  human  body,  but  they 
do  treasure  the  peculiar  and  exten- 
sive distortions  of  Negro  sculpture 
for  the  uniqueness  and  variety  of  its 
plastic  design.  They  speak  of  a 
structural  basis  that  is  strongly  con- 
ceived, of  a  highly-stylized  tech- 
nique, of  a  powerful  integration  of 
masses,  of  an  economy  in  the  total 
effect,  of  a  monumental  simplicity 
of  conception,  a  voluptuous  anima- 
tion of  surfaces. 

In  other  words,  they  maintain 
that  these  figures  that  at  first  sight 
seem  crude  and  haphazard  are 
really  transformations  of  the  body 
into  distinctive  and  forceful  designs. 
An  unimaginative  naturalism,  an 
unimpressive  plasticity,  an  overload- 
ing of  superficialities  is  what  they 
abhor  in  an  effete  and  worn-out 
European  sculpture.  Here  in  the 
work  of  jungle  tribes  they  hud  the 
thrills  of  a  rigorous  paring  down  to 
structural  essentials,  a  structural 
basis  that  is  strongly  conceived  in 
terms  of  design,  with  ornamental 
elements  that  are  intimately  cor- 
related with  it.  They  find  an  art 
expressive  of  the  mobile,  fluid  equi- 
libria of  life  rather  than  the  rigid 
balance  of  inert  masses.  It  may  be 
crude,  naive,  and  essentially  primi- 
tive, they  say,  but  it  has  a  rhythm 
that  is  intuitive  and  groping  rather 
than  self-conscious,  a  rhythm  that 
may  be  jerky  like  a  scherzo,  irregu- 
lar and  syncopated,  but  full  of  life. 


Towards  Ihe  end  of  a  sultry 
Summer's  day  when  spirits 
droop  to  an  all-time  low,  hold 
a  pleasant  "revival  meeting" 
around  a  trayful  of  frosty, 
flavorful,  freshening  PLANTERS' 
PUNCHES.  And  mix  them,  mind 
you,  as  Jamaicans  do,  upon 
a  mature  and  authoritative 
base  of  MYERS'S  Fine  Old 
Jamaica  Rum — the  only  gen- 
uine "Planters'  Punch"  brand 
— the  RUM,  in  fact,  that  made 


the  DRINK  famous  and  fash- 


Authentic  Recipe 
for  PLANTERS'  PUNCH 

1  Dessertspoon  of  Sugar  or  Syrup 

2  Dessertspoons  of  Fresh  Lime  Juice 

3  Tablespoons  of  Cold  Water 

4  Tablespoons  of  MYERS'S  FINE 
OLD  JAMAICA  RUM 

Fill  glass  with  plenty  of  cracked  Ice. 
Stir  well  and  add  slices  of  pineapple, 
orange,  and  lemon,  a  cherry  and 
sprig  of  mint. 

X  K 


For  MYERS'S  famous  booklet  of  60 
superlative  Rum  Drinks  write  to 
R. U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept. 
1-4,  57  Laight  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MYERS'S 

BRAND 

Fine  Old  JamaicaRum 
Over  8  Years  In  Wood 
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Country  Estate 


Omaha  with  Saunders  up  on  his  way  to  the  post 
in  the  Belmont  Stakes.  Top  right,  Rex's  Viola,  top 
cow  at  the  White  Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  brought 
$3,100.  At  the  right  below,  a  general  view  of  the 
Devon  Horse  Show  looking  towards  the  judges'  stand 


Hood  ll'rintraub 


Rare  Pheasants,  Swans.  Wild 
Geese  and  Ducks,  Cranes, 
Peafowl,  Wilt!  Animals, 
Wild  (iarae,  etc. 

Buy  from  one  of 
the    oldest  and 
most  dependable 
breeders  and  im- 
porters. Estab- 
lished in  1904.  Our 
75-acre  farm  has 
the  most  complete 
collection  of 
birds  and  ani- 
mals   in  this 
country.  W  rite 
for    our  new 
reduced  prices  which  will  suit  you. 

MACKENSEN  CAME  FARM 

Yardley  Pennsylvania 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


/ 


f 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting— just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 


JERSEYS 

Add  to  the  Enjoyment  of 
Your  Country  Estate 


Jerseys  have  the  beauty  and  gentleness  essential  for 
a  country  estate  dairy  cow.  They  yield  delicious 
milk  of  the  highest  food  value  and  are  persistent, 
economical  producers. 

Inquiries  answered  promptly 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-A  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion.   Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Guernseys 


Before  you  decide  on  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
for  your  country  estate,  investigate  Guernseys. 
There  are  definite  reasons  why  more  Guern' 
seys  are  to  be  found  on  country  estates  than 
any  other  breed.  Indications  are  that  prices 
will  be  higher. 

For  complete  details  address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

2  Grove  Street  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


Horses  can't  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re- 
moves hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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These 

TENNIS  COURTS 
DEFY  THE  RAIN 


Almost  before  the  clouds  roll 
away  a  HAR-TRU  fast-dry- 
ing tennis  court  is  ready  for 
play.  Even  the  heaviest  rain 
cannot  delay  players  for 
more  than  an  hour. 


HAR-TRU  green  or  red 
courts  are  now  available 
through  a  spaced  payment 
plan  which  permits  clubs 
and  institutions  with  lim- 
ited ready  cash  to  install 
them  immediately. 


A  few  prominent  owners  of 
HAR-TRU  fast-drying  tennis  courts: 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field         Syosset.  N.  Y. 
Miss  Helen  Frick  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Gould.  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Hassler 

Old  Westbury,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Robert  Lehman 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  George  D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Louise  Fleishmann  Y'eiser 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hamilton  McK.  Twombly  Estate 

Convent,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Circulars  "E"  and  "F" 


HAR-TRU 

FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 


(200%  American-Made) 

17  East  45th  Street,  New  York 


LET  THIS 
WOODLAND  ELF 

Enliven 
YOUR  GARDEN 

Cast  in  green,  rust- 
resistant  bronze  from 
a  beautifully  model- 
ed original.  19  in. 
high.    .    .    .  $120. 

Other  Garden  Pieces 
including  Galloway 
Pottery  $7-5o-$2500. 

See  our  special  group- 
ing at  the  Gardens  of 
the  Nations,  Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Win.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Established  1827 
16  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  detailed  in- 
formation about  your  Tractor'Mower. 

Name  . 


Address^ 


Reciprocity 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

hum  to  indulge  her  color  schemes 
in  table  service:  Korean  plates  of 
turquoise,  bouillon  bowls  of  terra 
cotta;  and  in  suitable  sequence  all 
the  varied  brilliance  of  Tao  Kuang 
porcelain  and  Ming  yellow.  With- 
out crowding,  twelve  may  be  seated 
at  table. 

Behind  the  dining  room  is  a  sec- 
ond living  room,  informally  ar- 
ranged. The  value  here  is  in  the  color 
scheme,  brilliant  cobalt  pillars  and 
a  grass-green  ceiling  vividly  repeat- 
ing the  ancient  tints  of  the  ceiling 
beams.  The  walls  have  been 
papered  in  squares  of  faint  gray.  In 
the  place  where  the  altar  with  the 
ancestral  tablets  formerly  stood,  a 
"foreign  style"  window  has  been 
cut  to  give  a  view  of  the  trees  of  an 
inner  court. 

It  is  these  varied  courtyards  that 
lend  a  particular  charm  to  living  in 
a  <  hinese  house.  The  infallible  in- 
stinct of  the  Oriental  for  extracting 
the  maximum  benefit  from  any  situ- 
ation caused  the  Chinese  from  the 
time  of  their  earliest  experiments  in 
dwelling  places  to  insist  upon  these 
courtyards,  hedged  in  by  low  build- 
ings. Here  the  brilliant  autumn  sun 
is  caught  and  held;  from  this  se- 
cluded space  the  bitter  winter  winds 
are  shut  out.  The  shelter  of  the 
court  makes  possible  the  southern 
house  wall,  with  its  facade  of  lattice 
and  paper.  And  these  courts  be- 
come a  series  of  gardens,  some  over- 
hung by  mammoth  willow  trees, 
others  arranged  with  a  quincunx  of 
flowering  plums;  still  others  in  sum- 
mer are  transformed  into  outdoor 
living  rooms,  by  awnings  of  matting. 

In  the  early  evening,  when  the 
lattice  work  is  lighted  from  within 
and  glows  with  the  faintly  mellow 
tint  of  an  old  lantern,  the  court- 
yards show  their  most  delightful 
aspect.  The  gleam  of  their  pavilions 
relieves  a  monotone  of  gray;  a  gray 
of  brick  work,  an  etched  tracery  of 
gray  branches,  and  tiled  roofs 
against  a  tranquil  sky  of  gray.  It 
seems  a  happy  accident  that  Peking 
has  taken  again  its  ancient  name, 
Peiping,  city  of  Northern  Peace. 

Country  week-ends 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

line,  and  scoring  on  missed  or 
dropped  balls.  Each  Hi-Li  set  con- 
sists of  four  baskets  and  two  rubber 
balls.  To  become  acquainted  with 
muscles  you  haven't  heard  of  for 
years,  we  recommend  it. 

If  you  like  to  draw  bows  at  ven- 
ture, archery  is  your  game,  and  to 
one  who  has  never  tried  bending  a 
yew  bow  with  a  forty-pound  pull 
and  then  sighting  along  the  wob- 
bling arrow  at  the  bull's  eye,  it  will 
seem  like  a  juggling  and  a  strong- 
man act  combined.  Long  bow  men 
at  Agincourt  who  poured  arrows 
into  the  French  all  day  must  have 
had  sinews  of  steel.  Bows  come  in 
different  "pulls"  ranging  from  four- 
teen pounds  to  an  eighty-pound 
number,  which  only  a  "Little  John" 
could  budge.  The  best  grades  are 
made  of  yew,  a  wood  called  osage 
orange,  and  lemon  wood. 


And  now  to  croquet,  that  hardy 
perennial,  the  joy  of  the  inveterate 
house  guest,  the  doom  of  the  dis- 
dainful tyro;  that  quiet,  gentle 
game  full  of  fiendish  joys  and 
anguished  moments  of  suspense. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  broom 
handled,  picket-driven  mallets  of 
yesterday  to  the  elegant  mallets  ob- 
tainable now:  From  the  old  wooden 
chest  full  of  odds  and  ends  of 
croquet  equipment  to  the  smartly 
turned  out  racks  of  today  with  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place.  A  new  mallet  produced 
this  year  has  a  rubber-set  end  so 
that  balls  will  not  be  marred  or 
chipped.  Others  have  beautiful  box- 
wood heads  ringed  with  bright 
brass.  And  everything  is  gaily  col- 
ored, bands  of  color  on  mallet  han- 
dles; rings  of  red,  of  green,  of  blue 
on  the  posts;  chip-proof  white 
enamel  on  the  hoops. 

Little  did  the  crotchety  old  colo- 
nels who  originally  brought  the 
game  from  India  to  their  bungalows 
at  Cheltenham  and  Leamington 
suppose  that  the  game  of  badminton 
would  .achieve  the  popularity  it  has. 

For  lawn  or  beach  several  good 
badminton  sets  are  available,  supply- 
ing both  kidskin  covered  (for 
windless  weather)  and  the  heavier 
rubber  end  shuttlecocks,  light- 
weight racquets  strung  with  gut  or 
silk,  a  set  of  jointed  varnished  poles 
with  guy  ropes  and  stakes  and  a 
tarred,  canvas-bound  net.  For  meas- 
uring out  a  court. 

Some  of  the  sea-going  games  have 
also  been  led  to  grass.  The  famous 
sea  horses  for  instance  have  come 
ashore  in  a  game  called  "Atlantic 
Derby."  Everyone  has  played  this 
race-horse  game  aboard  ship.  If 
more  than  six  people  are  playing, 
pools  can  be  formed  and  sweep- 
stakes tickets  issued.  The  game  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  horse  racing  pastimes. 

Deck  tennis  too  has  definitely 
come  to  the  lawn.  No  court  need 
be  marked  out  for  this  game  unless 
you  are  a  stickler  for  form  and  in- 
sist on  doing  things  properly. 

And  now  we  can  take  off  from 
the  grass  with  the  Do-Do,  the  flying 
mystery  bird.  This  is  a  queer  look- 
ing bird  with  revolving  wings  and 
the  haughty  expression  of  a  hunt- 
ing falcon. 

In  a  good  breeze,  flown  with  a 
thread  line  from  a  light  steel  rod 
and  reel,  the  Do-Do  will  fly  out  as 
far  as  your  string  lets  him  and  per- 
form the  most  amazing  gyrations  as 
his  whirling  wings  catch  the  air 
currents.  The  sport  is  called  "Sky 
Fishing"  and  the  bird  can  actually 
be  played  like  a  fish  in  water.  This 
new  pastime  has  all  the  ear-marks 
of  a  coming  craze.  The  Do-Do  has 
caught  on  in  England  too,  and  in 
that  enterprising  country,  he  has 
been  used  for  practicing  potshots 
and  for  training  young  bird  dogs. 

After  the  Do-Do  I  can  do  no 
more.  After  all,  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere,  and  I  for  one 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  summer  full 
of  games  will  be  looking  forward 
like  the  ground  hog  to  a  winter  of 
hibernation,  completely  exhausted 
with  effort.  May  I  see  my  shadow 
on  February  2nd.  I  shall  turn  over 
for  another  six  weeks. 


Have 

Lovely  Gardei 

with 

Less  Labor* 


Astonishing 

Soil  Sponges  Capture  Escaping 
Plant  Food,  Water  Your  Gardens, 
Promote  Root  Growth  .... 

THE  DAY  of  garden  magic  is  not  over. 
You,  too,  can  have  a  lovely  lawn  and 
beautiful  blooms  and  with  such  ease  your 
neighbors  will  envy  you.The  secret  is  Emblem- 
Protected  Peat  Moss,  which  promotes  root 
growth,  keeps  soil  porous  and  loose  so  that 
the  air  circulates,  and  the  sunshine  penetrates. 

Every  bale  of  this  remarkable  soil  im- 
prover contains  millions  of  tiny  sponge-like 
cells  that  virtually  absorb  as  much  as  200 
gallons  of  natural,  life-giving  moisture  for 
thirsty  plants.  These  sponges  also  suck  in 
and  store  plant  food  in  solution  that  would 
otherwise  escape  and  be  wasted,  which  gives 
you  more  value  for 
your  fertilizer  dollar. 

This  amazing  soil 
conditioner  is  sold  un- 
der various  trade  names 
by  high-grade  dealers 
of  horticultural  sup- 
plies. Send  for  our  in- 
teresting  booklet, 
"Peat  Moss  for  Lawns 
SC  Gardens,"  free  test 
tablets,  and  name  of 
your  local  dealer.  All 
will  be  forwarded  post- 
paid if  you  mail  the 


bale  for  Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat  Moss  but 
it  actually  costs  you 
less.  Each  bale  is  fully 
compressed,  contains 
less  air/  more  peat. 
The  moss  is  of  match- 
less quality,  clean/ 
uniform,  and  fully 
aged.  Holds  life-giv- 
ing moisture  longer, 
makes  soil-building 
humus  faster. 


coupon. 


Peat  /tiosS 


FREE 

TEST  TABLETS 
AND  VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


This  tiny  peat  tablet 
will  dramatize  the  X  ;fflt.t 
moisture-absorbing 
property  of  Emblem- 
Protected  Peat  Moss.  3 


PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 

Educational,  Adver.  &  Research  Dept. 
C.  L.-7-36        155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Peat  Moss  literature  and 
absorbency  test  tablets. 


Nam  1 
Addn 
City.. 


.State.. 
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FEEL  HARSH 

...is  it  hard  to  get  a  lather? 
. . .  does  the  water  have  any  notice- 
able color,  odor  or  taste? 
...do  the  same  brands  of  coffee 
and  tea  have  a  different  flavor  at 
your  country  place  than  they  have 
in  town? 

...do  glasses  and  silver  dry  with 
a  dingy  film? 

These  or  many  other  symptoms 
may  indicate  a  water  supply  not 
wholly  suited  to  household  use. 
But  no  matter  what  your  natural 
water  supply  may  be,  it  can  be 
conditioned  . . .  freed  of  hardness, 
dirt,  taste  or  odor. 

Permutit,  world's  largest  maker 
of  water  conditioning  equipment, 
provides  installations  for  the  home 
to  remove  these  troubles.  A  free 
chemical  analysis  of  your  water 
supply  will  show  what  treatment 
is  needed.  Water  conditioning  is 
not  expensive ...  pays  for  itself  in 
the  many  savings  it  effects. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  Water." 


Fully  automatic  Permutit  Water  Softener  pro- 
vides you  perfectly  softened  water  under  per- 
manent electric  control. 

Permutit 

The  Permutit  Company,  Room  70S 
330  West  42n.l  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Permutit  household  equipment  Is  distributed 
throughout  the  country  by  authorized  dealers. 


Gourmet's  guide  through 
Sweden 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
freshly  painted.  A  market  is  going 
on  in  the  big  open  square;  baskets 
piled  high  with  crayfish,  bunches  of 
pale  violet  and  pink  asters,  and 
everywhere  mushrooms.  Dozens 
and  dozens  of  different  kinds  of 
mushrooms — brightly  colored  ones, 
misty  white,  and  little  yellow  chan- 
terelles. A  family  of  gypsies  is  hud- 
dled under  a  tree  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  pass — a  barefoot  mother  in 
gay  comic  opera  clothes,  and  a  dark 
and  beautiful  man  and  two  lovely 
children.  They  are  as  surprising  as 
finding  an  ant-eater  in  the  igloo  of 
an  Esquimo. 

There  is  a  neat,  but  unpromising 
little  \ondotori  on  the  main  street; 
in  the  window  nothing  more  re- 
freshing than  a  portrait  of  Gustave 
V,  and  a  white  china  coffee  pot.  But 
you  are  cold  and  want  tea  badly. 
You  sit  behind  starched  lace  cur- 
tains and  a  row  of  geraniums  and 
wait  for  your  tea.  Coffee  would 
have  been  easier  to  get  and  perhaps 
better.  The  air  is  warm  and  fra- 
grant with  freshly  baked  cake.  You 
hope  the  boat  won't  leave  without 
you.  The  tea  finally  arrives  and  is 
hot  and  not  bad,  and  the  pastries 
are  incredibly  good. 

In  the  cellar  of  the  Gyldene  Fre- 
dene  at  Stockholm  you  are  having 
your  first  ceremonial  Swedish  meal. 
The  place  can't  be  much  changed 
since  the  days  of  Bellman — low 
vaulted  stone  ceiling,  polished  oak 
tables  reflecting  bright  candle  light. 
You  sit  beneath  a  regimental  drum 
at  a  table  reserved  once  a  year  for 
members  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 
The  table  is  spread  with  no  ordi- 
nary heterogeneous  smorgasbord; 
it  is  like  nothing  you  have  had 
before  in  Sweden.  You  cat  an 
amazingly  good  herring  with  sweel 
butter  and  potato  on  hard  bread 
before  you  are  allowed  to  taste  your 
schnapps.  Then  comes  a  smorgas- 
bord that  is  impressive  where  other 
smorgasbords  have  been  bewilder- 
ing. You  have  a  prejudice  against 
smorgasbord  with  all  the  fuss  made 
about  it,  but  this  is  different  and 
worth  the  hiss. 

The  old  joke:  you  thought  the 
meal  was  over  and  here  comes  the 
serious  part  of  the  luncheon.  The 
joke  is  a  new  one  to  succeeding 
crops  of  Americans,  but  it  must  be 
getting  pretty  old  to  the  Swedes. 
You  can't  attend  to  the  conversa- 
tion, trying  to  decide  impartially 
whether  you  ever  ate  anything  so 
perfect  as  these  crayfish  in  their 
sublime  sauce.  You  remember  the 
snails  done  in  that  pinkish  jelly  at 
the  Chapon  Fin  in  Bordeaux,  and 
the  frogs'  leg  Provengale  at  the 
Escargot  in  Paris.  That  is  fine  fare, 
but  at  this  moment  you  decide  that 
the  Gyldene  Fredcne's  crayfish  are 
finer,  and  you  wonder  if  the  epi- 
cures who  brood  over  French  res- 
taurants have  ever  eaten  in  Stock- 
holm. You  feel  very  contented,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  much  alive. 
There  is  a  sense  of  ease  that  you 
don't  get  elsewhere  in  Europe  today. 

Supper-dancing  at  the  Cecil. 
Champagne  and  fresh  caviar  set  in 
great  glass  bowls  of  ke.  At  a  few 


tables  parties  from  the  Opera  are 
ordering  hearty  dinners — soup  and 
filet  mignon  and  all.  The  maitre 
d'hotel  tells  you  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  danced  here  on  his  last  visit. 
Your  escort  tells  you  that  Greta 
Garbo  did  the  same.  It  is  all  very 
smart  and  urbane.  The  women  are 
well  dressed,  athletic,  and  pretty 
without  make-up;  the  young  men 
are  handsome  and  the  older  men 
are  distinguished  looking. 

Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Anglais.  Old- 
fashioned  Swedish  food  on  a  ger- 
anium-bordered terrace.  Modern 
Swedish  decoration  has  not  pene- 
trated to  the  Anglais.  Elderly  gen- 
tlemen are  giving  meticulous  in- 
structions about  the  roasting  of  a 
duck  to  elderly  waiters  absorbed  in 
the  matter  under  discussion.  Thank 
God!  you  are  not  invited  to  eat 
smorgasbord  again.  You  reflect  that 
smorgasbord  is  the  curse  of  Sweden, 
and  your  Swedish  host  agrees.  You 
eat  an  excellent  yellow  pea  soup 
with  slices  of  pork  and  sausage, 
known  as  Thursday's  soup,  to 
which  old-fashioned  Swedish  fam- 
ilies sit  down  as  regularly  once  a 
week  as  New  Englanders  do  to 
baked  beans  on  Saturday  night. 

There  are  people  of  conservative 
speech  who  will  tell  you  that  the 
Scancgardcn  1  Iotel  at  Bastad  is  the 
best  hotel  in  Northern  Europe.  As 
you  cat  your  breakfast  in  a  patch 
of  sunlight  in  the  lovely  garden, 
with  the  blue  bay  beyond,  you  are 
sure  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  hotel 
in  the  world.  This  isn't  at  all  as 
you  had  imagined  a  Northern  coast. 
It  is  as  beautiful  as  Amalh,  without 
the  dust,  or  the  Greek  Islands  might 
look  like  this  if  there  were  rolling 
green  hills,  or  if  you  got  rich  cream 
for  coffee  instead  of  goat's  milk. 
The  little  triangles  of  pale  brown 
toast,  and  the  pyramid  of  delicate 
butter  roses  make  lines  of  transient 
beauty  that  give  (at  least  to  the 
glutton)  a  focus  to  the  scattered 
pattern  of  sea  and  clouds  and  gar- 
den. This  is  the  last  of  your  Swed- 
ish holiday,  and  you  are  glad  that 
it  is  ending  in  such  beauty.  You 
wish  you  might  walk  out  of  the 
country  backwards,  keeping  your 
eyes  fixed  on  Bastad  to  the  last. 

Yachts  on  science  bent 

(Continued  from  page  1  j) 

enough  to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
no  haphazard  undertaking. 

The  yacht  proceeds  on  a  care- 
fully-planned itinerary.  Officials 
have  been  warned  of  her  coming 
and  permission  has  been  secured  to 
take  the  collected  specimens  out  of 
the  various  countries  visited.  All 
the  red  tape  which  might  delay  her 
has  been  cut  in  advance,  and  her 
course  and  speed  are  governed  by 
the  interests  of  the  scientists  who 
are  traveling  on  her.  She  may 
spend  a  week  at  a  desolate  group  of 
rocks  inhabited  only  by  birds.  She 
may  pause  in  mid-ocean  for  oceano- 
graphic  work.  She  may  leave  a 
medical  man  on  some  obscure  atoll 
studying  strange  diseases  and  re- 
turn to  pick  him  up  after  an  ardent 
hcrpetologist  has  found  a  rare 
species  of  coral  snake  on  another 
island.  .  .  . 


HOTEL  ^ 

PERTHSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 


GOLF  -  SHOOTING  -  FISHING 
MOTORING  -  HISTORIC  SCENES 
SCOTTISH  SCENERY 

Enjoy  them  all  here 

Take  your  choice  of  three  superb  courses, 
nine  splendid  tennis  courts,  squash  courts, 
gymndsium  and  pool,  the  choicest  slice  of 
Scotland's  unmatched  scenery,  with  the 
haunting  glory  of  Ben  Lomond  and  the 
Ochill  Hills  in  the  distance,  lovely  lochs 
and  streams  teeming  with  salmon  and  trout 
— by  day  .  .  .  bridge,  dancing  and  pleasant 
piquancy  of  life — at  night  ...  at  Gleneagles, 
a  superior  resort  hotel  where  the  art  of  good 
living  is  in  the  stratosphere  of  perfection. 
Live  in  the  heart  of  Britain's  gay  summer 
life  where  enjoyment  and  refinement  are 
generously  out  of  proportion  to  the  low  cost. 
Descriptive  literature  Number  92  and  full 
particulars  from  T.  R.  Dester,  Associated 
British  Railways,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORtD'S  WONDER  HOTELS 


.ome 


Now! 


The  storied  countryside 
is  lovely,   the  greens  are 
fresh,  the  foliage  luxuriant . . . 
Explore  the  old  Norman  towns. . 
the  quaint  farms  and  manors  . 
touched  with  the  glories  of  Summer. 
Come  NOW.  .  .  .  Enjoy  the  good 
roads,    comfortable   wayside  inns 
.  .  .  and  French-Canadian  cuisine. 
Come  NOW  ...  by  motor,  rail  or 
boat.  .  .  .  Quebec  Province  offers  a 
choice  of  many  routes.  .  .  .  West 
from  Montreal  is  the  Gatineau; 
to  the  north,  the  Laurentians; 
and    eastwards    the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  with  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  and  the 
Norrh  Shore  and  Lake 
St.  John. 


write  to:  ^) 


For  Free  Maps 
and    Booklets,    ask  your 
Local  Information  Bureau,  or  „. 

Quebec  Provincial  Tourist  Bureau 

QUEBEC— Prov.  of  Quebec — CANADA 

CA 

Gaspe 


LE  B A  110 N  CONVERTIBLE  ! 


™  LINCOLN  

An  owner's  demands  upon  the  Lincoln  arc  often  varied  and  unique.  In  his  motor  ear,  a  rancher  travels  daily  to  a  sheepcamp  miles  aeross  the* 
sagebrush.  An  adventurer  from  Virginia  drives  steadily  through  mud  and  sand  in  deepest  China.  A  Lincoln  limousine  speeds  resolutely  through 
a  northern  storm  in  search  of  a  physician.  A  traveling  executive,  maintaining  a  schedule  of  hundreds  of  miles  each  day,  sleeps  serenely  in  a 
bed  built  into  his  Lincoln!  .  .  .  Yet  this  motor  car,  which  performs  so  notably  under  hardship,  is  superbly  at  home  on  the  boulevards  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  present  Lincoln  is  a  more  comfortable  car  than  ever  before.  Springs  arc  softer.  A  new  stabilizer  holds  the  rear  end  closer  to 
the  road.  The  powerful  V-12  cylinder  engine  is  placed  further  forward  in  the  frame;  because  of  this  new  designing,  rear-seat  passengers  ride 
poised  ahead  of  the  axle,  rather  than  directly  over  it.  In  engineering  and  design,  the  Lincoln  is  a  rich  interpretation  of  the  ideal  "to  build  the 
nearly  perfect  motor  car.".  .  .  There  are  eighteen  body  designs,  formal  and  informal,  including  custom  models  by  lirunn,  ludkins,  Willoughby, 
and  Le. Baron.  All  are  distinguished  examples  of  the  coaebmaker's  art  —  in  modern  elegance  id'  line,  in  thoughtful  alteolion  to  appointments. 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


The  best  duck  retrievers  known,  as 
well  as  wonderful  companions. 

Stock  by  Champion  Water  Devil 
available  o-  very  reasonable  prices. 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

John  J.  Kelly,  Manager 
Montchanin  Delaware 


HIS  CHARACTER 

I 


It  As  Good  As 
His  Coat 


Ipswich 


'  All  our  Samoyetie 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness  and 
beauty. 

LAIKA  KENNELS  (teg.) 

Massachusetts 


ROBINSCROFT  KENNELS 
1913  to  1935 
CAIRN  TERRIERS  and 
CARDIGAN  WELSH 
CORGIS 

Registered  pups  of  both  breeds. 

MIS.  HENRY  F.  PRICE 
Breezemonl  Ave.     Riverside.  Conn. 
Tel.  Old  Greenwich  70528 

Breeze mont  Ave.  is  on  the  south 

side  of  Post  Road 
beyond  the  top  of  Mianua  Bridtre 


NISHKENON 
KENNELS 

West  HighlanJ 
White  Terriers 

At  Stud 
Wolvey  Postman  ofNishktnon 

Placemore  Callurn  O'Niihkenon  $25.00 
Wolvey  Postman  of  Nishkenon  $25.00 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  B.  Rogers 
Sherborn     Tel.  Natick  760  Massachusetts 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 

Beautifully 
bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
for  sale. 

Imported 

and 
American 
bred  dogs 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington ,  L.  I . 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


NORWEGIAN 

ELKHOUNDS 

The  Kennel  of  Five 

Champions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to 

Become  Champions 

"The oldest  kennel  is 

still  tlie  best" 

Ctl.  Heika  av  Giitre 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  BoyeBen 

Winchesler 

New  Hampshire 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing    the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham.  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


Castor  V.  Mainstrand  and  C.li.  Franzi  V.  D.  Wttrm  Boxer,  importa- 
tions owned  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pierce  jd.  Franzi  is  the  only  champion 
jawn  Boxer  bitch  in  America.  Castor,  fawn  color,  is  three  years  old 


BOXERS  FAST  GAINING  GROUND.  Boxers  are 
gaining  in  popularity,  and  the  number  at  the  shows  is 
steadily  increasing.  Several  new  importations  promise 
greater  competition.  Mrs.  Hostetter  Young  of  New  York 
City  has  added  Pady  von  Hohenneuflen  to  her  kennel. 
Mrs.  Young  is  the  owner  of  Sigurd  which  went  best  in 
the  show  at  the  Gwynedd  Valley.  He  is  the  only  Boxer 
in  this  country  to  take  this  honor  twice. 


California™,  Inc. 

A  prize  group  of  Bedlington  Terriers  owned  by  Boris 
Kar/off  of  cinema  fame  pose  with  some  of  their  trophies 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 


A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 


LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen, 
Best  in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  ClubShow  1935 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


The  Grand  Newfoundland 


Lady  Patricia  II 

(A.  ft".  C.  No.  020898) 
This  breed  is  again  becoming  very  popular 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
have  puppies  of  some  of  tile  best  blood  lines  in 
America,  to  offer  in  both  the  Landseer  and  the 
large  black  types. 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KOCH  KENNELS        Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 


Sealyhams        Scottiea  Cairns  Dachahu 

PARKE- AIRE  KENNELS 

Mr.  8C  Mrs.  Boyd  R.  Parker,  Owners 


P.  O.  Box  1553 


ated  on  7th  St. 


DACHSHUNDS 
( Winners ) 

STUD  DOGS 

Small  Type 

PUPPIES 

PARCH  MAN  KKNNF.LS 
Winton  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CLEARBROOK  KENNELS 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  by 
CH.  SNOWFLAKE 
Helen  &  Marjorie  Cluff 
Caledon.Ontari  j,  Canada 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

I  horoughhred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Salter 
Hampton         New  Hampshire 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Royally  bred,  sturdy, 
and  healthy.  Puppies 
and  mature  dogs.  Most 
intelligent  strain. 
Photographs.  Pedigree 
and  price  on  request. 
GRAND  OAK 
KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  644 
Wilmington  f  el. 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  P'ippie* 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 
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Champion  Fatou 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

The  watch-dog  par  excellence  for 
country  estates.  The  most  ideal  and 
intelligent  guardian  and  companion 
for  children  and  adults. 

Outstanding  puppies  of  the  best 
imported  stock  and  a  few  grown 
dogs  for  sale. 
BASQUAERIE  KENNELS 

MR.  and  MRS  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  owners 
NEEDHAM  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone,  Needham  0080 


BRIARDS 


Intelligent  compan- 
ions and  guardians 
for  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Puppies  and 
young  stock  sired 
by  my  champions, 
Marquis  de  Mont- 
joye  and  Nick  du  Fief  Royal. 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  JACOBS,  Jr. 
Sydney  Farm 
Norristown  Pennsylvania 


LABRADORS 

A  fine  litter  of  pups.  First  class  imported 
bloodlines.  Excellent  companions  as 
well  as  gun  dogs. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Jr. 

Hallway  Pond  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Post  office  address  :  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

(Exclusively) 

Offering  puppies  an<I 
mature  stock  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  healthy, 
immunized,  and  hav- 
ing wonderful  disposi- 
tions. Sired  by  cham- 
pions  of  American 


hows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University        Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  DOC  FOOD 


The  recently  imported  Old 
English  Sheepdog  "Robbery  in 
Broad  Daylight,"  owned  by 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Balder  of  Woodland 
Farm  Kennels,  Hampton,  N.  H. 


Thos.  Fall 


DOG  SHOWS  ON  THE  UP.  As  dog  regis- 
trations increase,  so  also  do  entries  in  the  old 
fixtures.  Indeed,  many  new  clubs  have  been 
formed  and  show-dates  announced.  The  show 
enthusiast  is  promised  a  real  busy  August  this 
year  viz: 

Aug.  3 — Lackawanna  Kennel  Club,  Skytop, 
Pa. 

Aug.        4 — Eastern  Massachusetts  Beagle  Club, 

Caryville,  Mass. 
Aug.        9 — South  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hyan- 

nis,  Mass. 

Aug.  io — Rhode  Island  Kennel  Club,  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I. 

Aug.  io-ii — Harbor  Cities  Kennel  Club,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Aug.      1 7 — Lenox  Kennel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Aug.  1 8 — Schenectady  Dog  Fanciers  Ass'n., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1 8 — Northbrook  Kennel  Club,  North- 
brook,  111. 

Aug.  23-24 — Mission  Valley  Kennel  Club, 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Aug.  24 — North  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hamil- 
ton, Mass. 

Aug.  24 — Western  Maryland  Kennel  Club, 
( lumber/land,  Md. 

Aug.  24-25 — San  Joaquin  Kennel  Club,  Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


Aug.  25-26 — Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Aug.  27-29 — Capital  City  Kennel  Club,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Aug.  28-29 — State  Fair  Kennel  Club  of  West 
Allis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31 — Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Aug.  31 — Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club,  Darien. 
Conn. 

Among  the  new  shows  is  the  South  Shore 
(Massachusetts)  Kennel  Club  which  has  been 
set  for  August  9.  The  Schenectady  Dog  Fan- 
ciers Ass'n.  has  completed  plans  for  a  show  on 
August  18,  and,  this  being  the  day  after 
the  Lenox  show,  is  expected  to  draw  a  big 
entry.  Fanciers  will  find  it  convenient  to  show 
at  Schenectady  on  their  way  from  Lenox.  The 
third  new  show  announced  for  August  is  the 
Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  show  to  be  held  August 
31  on  the  club  grounds  just  outside  Darien. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  picturesque  setting  for  a  show 
.it  a  convenient  distance  from  New  York. 

September,  too,  will  furnish  the  dog  en- 
thusiast much  fun.  To  begin  with,  the  New 
York  State  Fair  show  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber   1    and   2.    Mr.   Herman  E.  Mellenthin, 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  speci- 
mens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  possi- 
ble breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT 
Springfield 

KENNELS 

Massachusetts 

^  oiiny  Ko\;il  Sacred  Siamese 

Seal  Point  Male  Cat 

Fine  ly|>e,  lithe  body, 
straight  tail,  blue  eyes. 
Mine  Point  pedigree, 
(iranddam,  Blue  Point 
Champion.  Lanfine 
Mon  O'  Lo  C.  F.  A. 
13S.B.929.  Alsoyoung 
females  and  female  kit- 
tens, same  pedigree. 

PUR  \<:il  V  I  K  CATTERY 

Mrs.  George  Harnish 
Desert  P.  (>.  Maine 


Ml 


l/Vi^PUPPIES 

A  HEALTHY 
START 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 


Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNE Y,  Owner 
43-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing.  I..  I. 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  wacchdog,  wonder- 
ful with  children.  Coat  short, 
black;  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 

Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

E*tabli*hed  1910 

VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 
Somerville                   New  Jersey 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

You  owe  it  to  your  Pup- 
pies lo  jrive  thmi  every 
chance  to  become  fine,  healthy  dogs.  Ward  off 
infectious,  prevent  rickets— Give  mother  and 
her  babies 

Dr.  LeGear's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

(Concentrate  Tablets 

Supplies  Vitamins  A  and  D — necessary  elements. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Letiear  prescription  for  all 
ailments  common  to  dogs.  At  Druggists  and 
Supply  Dealers.  For  liberal  sample  of  Dr. 
LeGear's   Flea  &   Shampoo  ^^^^ 

Soap.  Dl  ^tiBBaW 

Hook,  semi  <>c  lo  «-45ai^S5a>. 

DR.  L.  D.  LEGE 
MEDICINE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


OR. LEG  EARS 
DOG  PRESCRIPTIONS 

CONTAIN  -THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN  TO  MODERN  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 


LOVELY   CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


KEEP  DOGS  AND  CATS  FROM 
PLACES  THEY  ARE  NOT  WANTED 

Use  DogzofT.  guaranteed  repellent.  Rids  lawns  and 
rook  gardens  of  moles,  rabbits  and  mice.  Keeps 
ants  out  of  the  house.  Protects  birds  from  cats.  Inof- 
fensive, harmless.  Non-poisonous.  One  spray- 
ing lasts  weeks.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carr>',  send  his  name  and  69c  for  season's 
supply.  -Jt-v 

MM 
Depl  CL 


BOH  LENDER  PLANT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
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Anthony  Studio 

Buddy  Wu  at  the  left,  and  Sunny  Ying,  who  prefers  to  pose  with  his  tongue  out, 
two  prize  Pekingese  which  are  owned  by  Helen  Hughes  Dulany  of  Chicago,  Illinois 


the  well-known  Cocker  Spaniel  breeder  and 
Spaniel  judge,  has  been  appointed  commis- 
sioner-in-charge  of  this  show,  and  we  look  tor 
much  enthusiasm. 

Middletown.  Orange  Count)',  New  York, 
comes  back  after  more  than  twenty  years  with 
a  show  on  September  8.  Orange  County  also 
boasts  of  two  other  important  shows  in  Septem- 
ber, Storm  King  at  Cornwall  on  the  jth,  and 
Tuxedo  on  the  14th. 

Field  trials,  too.  get  under  way  in  Septem- 
ber. Many  interesting  contests  will  be  held. 
The  Dachshund  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces the  first  field  trial  to  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 22  at  Far  Hills.  Xew  Jersey.  More 
news  of  this  and  other  field  trials  next  month. 

Registered  judges  are  increasing.  The 
American  Kennel  Club  has  just  issued  1,200 
names  qualified  to  judge  102  breeds.  Of  these, 
57  are  qualified  in  all  breeds. 

DEEDS  OF  HEROISM  performed  by  canine 
companions  in  every-day  life  are  numerous,  but 
too  often  they  are  unsung.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  we  can  well  afford  to  devote  some  space 
to  them  from  time  to  time  in  this  department. 
Dogs,  as  you  know,  often  sacrifice  their  lives 


in  devotion  to  their  masters.  It  may  be  a  thug, 
a  reptile,  a  beast,  or  an  accident,  but  whatever 
threatens  when  Rover  is  around  had  better 
beware.  The  building  of  one  of  the  finest  ken- 
nels of  French  Poodles  in  this  country  was 
brought  about  by  the  act  of  a  poodle  who  kept 
a  young  boy  from  falling  into  a  sound  and 
drowning.  We  refer  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Hoyt's  Blakeen  Kennels.  Mrs.  Hoyt's  win- 
nings with  Ch.  Xunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace,  now 
retired  from  competition,  has  stimulated  the 
popularity  of  poodles  in  this  country.  Their 
number  has  been  gready  increased. 

The  instinct  of  a  dog  often  seems  uncanny. 
From  Long  Island  comes  the  report  of  a  Great 
Dane  who  was  able  to  distinguish  between  in- 
nocence and  guilt.  He  effectively  thwarted  the 
attempt  of  a  man,  who,  with  his  son,  had  en- 
tered a  chicken-coop  with  no  good  intentions. 
The  boy  was  not  molested,  but  the  man  was 
knocked  down,  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the 
dog's  body,  and  badly  lacerated. 

Many  times  dogs  have  rescued  whole  fami- 
lies from  fire.  In  California  recendy,  an  Irish 
Terrier  rushed  into  the  smoke-filled  sleeping 
room  of  his  master  and  barked  and  tore  at  the 
sheets,  until  the  family  was  aroused. 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

M  m  RE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffncr 
Byron  Road      Merrick,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Freeport  867 


Distinguished  In  Any  Company 

An  Al  vavere  Great  ^^^^^^^ 
Dane  has  a  superiority 
which  connoisseurs 
commend  and  the 
greenest  novice  cannot 
fail  to  recognize.  Pup- 
pies, all  ages,  all  colors, 
reasonably  priced,  but 
nothing  cheap  or  in- 
ferior. 

Please  note  new 
permanent  address.  ^^^^^^l^^F 

ALVAVERE 

KENNELS  Cyrus  von  der  Pissa 

Outpost  Nurseries,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Ridgefield  808 


ENGLISH   SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

The  Aristocrat  of  the  Spaniel  Family.  An  excel- 
lent playmate  for  the  children  and  companion  for 
the  Master  in  the  Fall  Hunting  Field.  Puppies 
and  youngsters  sired  by  Ch.  Blue  King,  from 
three  months  to  two  years  of  age.  Prices  from 
$35.00  up.  Also  two  fine  young  male  English 
setters  sired  by  Ch.  Gore's  Blue  Pal.  Nicely 
started  on  field  work.  One  orange  and  one  blue 
belton.  $75.00  each  or  $100.00  for  the  pair. 

MRS.  G.  A.  SIGEL.  JR. 
Route  3.  Bo*  240  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Afghan 
Hounds 


A  number  of  young 
does  of  this  fascin- 
ating and  intelligent 
breed  for  sale.  Write 
for  description  and 
[ ~  t  • 

Prides  Hill  Kennels 

Prides  Crossing  Massachusetts 
Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean,  Otcna 


Colemeadcm  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Pkom  B.  V.  3-72 

Sealvham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Bryn  Mawr.  Pa 


^ealprjam  ^Terriers 


Several 
Famous 
D03S  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 

S'fKltcrfielu  sfcrnnrls 
BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME 
SWEET 
HOME 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLEN  KENNELS 

Miss  Helen  Schweinler,  Owner 
Hilltop  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-2091 


FREE  WRITE  FOR 

BOOKLET  NO.  652 

on  the  practical  removal 
of  worms  in  Dogs  of  all 
breeds  and  ages. 
FOR  DOGS 


Hods^on  Kennel* 


2*x2Vi'  2"2'x4'  3Wr'x5* 
SIS  $20  S27.50 
of  durable,  vermin-proof  cedar.  Shipped  in 
sections,  ready  to  erect.  Everything  from 
a  one-room  doghouse  to  larsre  breedins- 
kennels.  Order 
now.  or  send  for 
Catalog  CK.-8. 


•  \  i-rni  n-proof 
dog-bed  .  .  .  dura- 
ble, sturdy.  Ka- 
pok, mattre* 
18"  x  24". 
Onlv  .  .  . 


TETRACHLORETHYLENEC 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  sate,  easy-to-gjve  worm  treatment. 
Helps  keep  your  dog  thrifty! 

For  Free  Booklet  zcriu  to  Desk  S-zo-H 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


7L«  "Su 


527-50 


$6.50 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

UOS  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp 
Quickly  erected,  move  anywhere 
ILegs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip 

  I  together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 

J^ST]  on  receipt  ot  check.    Send  6V 
7«j  postage  tor  bookie:  ■ 
'•i'Vr  '  -  >!  BUFFALO  WIRE  WOHKS  CO. 

530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^&#KILLS  FL 

YOUR  DOG  OR  CAT  has  the  ultimate  in  flea-riddance 
and  flea-protection  when  dusted  with  Pulvex  Flea 
Powder.  It  not  only  kills  all  the  fleas  and  lice  (none 
revive  to  reinfest)  but  Us  deadly  killing  action  continues 
for  days,  killing  other  fleas  or  lice  that  may  attack. 
Consequently,  dusting  twice  a  month  with  Pulvex  Flea 
Powder  gives  your  pet  constant  immunity 
against  the  torments  and  tapeworm  perils 
of  fleas  and  lice. 

Harmless,  even  if  swallowed.  Non-irritat- 
ing. Odorless.  Sold  on  money-back  guar- 
antee to  "kill  them  off — keep  them  off"  by 
pet  shops,  department  and  drug  stores, 
50c,  or  William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc., 


LVEX 


FLEA  POWDER 


PULVEX  Combina- 
tion Worm  Capsules 

— 2  capsules  com- 
bined in  one;  expel 
Tape,  Round,  and 
Hook  Worms  in  a  sin- 
gle dosing  75c 

PULVEX  6-Use 
Dog  Soap 

— the  only  soap  that 
oils,  tones,  grooms, 
kills  fleas,  deodorizes, 
and  cleans  50c 


Nine  hundred  acres  of  Pennsylvania 
THE  FIFTY-YEAR  HOBBY  OF 
John  N.  Conyngham,  Esq. 


V>  em  are  st 


tk  bout  twelve  miles  outside  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  the 
/A  middle  of  rolling  Pennsylvania  countryside  and 
1  *-  fieldstone  walls,  lies  Hayfield  Farm.  To  the  visitor 
it  presents  a  picture  of  an  ideal  farm  group,  but  to  its 
owner,  John  N.  Conyngham,  it  presents  the  ideal  hobby, 
and  one  which  has  absorbed  him  for  over  fifty  years.  He 
comes  by  his  enthusiasm  naturally,  for  his  father  owned 
farm  lands  in  this  same  section  of  the  country  and  did 
much  to  help  the  neighboring  small  farmers — teaching 
them  to  produce  more  and  better  crops  by  scientific  plant- 
ing, and  helping  them  to  improve  the  breeds  of  farm  ani- 
mals. Setting  a  worthy  example  for  the  farmers  to  follow 
has  been  a  great  incentive  to  the  present  master  of  Hay- 
field  Farm  and  he  is  rightly  proud  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  nearby  farms.  Notice  the  neat  houses,  well- 
kept  up  fences,  the  clean  barns,  and  as  likely  as  not,  the 
flowers  growing  in  the  front  yards  of  the  small  farms  as 


you  drive  along  mile  after  mile  of  road  to  Hayfield. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  outside  farmers,  it  is  even  more 
true  of  the  tenant  farmers  on  Mr.  Conyngham's  nine  hun- 
dred acres.  At  the  busy  season  then1  are  about  thirty-five 
men  employed  at  Hayfield,  and  more  than  half  this  num- 
ber live  on  the  grounds  all  year  round. 

Mr.  Conyngham  started  as  a  breeder  of  trotting  horses 
in  the  days  when  these  animals  were  bred  for  speed  only, 
not  for  conformation.  It  did  not  take  him  long,  however, 
to  turn  to  what  is  now  his  great  interest  in  this  field,  the 
Clydesdale.  Today  the  Hayfield  stables  contain  nothing 
but  Clydesdales,  and  all  the  farm  work  is  handled  by  this 
breed  of  animals.  We  went  down  to  the  stables  with  Mr. 
Conyngham  and  stood  under  a  shed  in  the  drizzling  rain 
while  the  stablemen  led  forth  some  of  the  stallions.  Tre- 
mendous and  beautiful  animals,  some  of  them  standing 
over  eighteen  hands  high,  they  reared  and  shied  at  the  end 
// 


tremendous  gate  in  a  high  wire  fence  was  an 
equally  tremendous  sign  reading,  "DAN- 
GEROUS ANIMALS  —  KEEP  OUT! 
Through  the  fence  we  could  see  a  most  for- 
midable group  of  shaggy  beasts  with  horns 
that  seemed  to  stretch  for  yards.  Sandy,  the 
Scotch  superintendent,  assured  us  airily  as  he 
pushed  open  the  gate  and  invited  us  in,  that 
the  bulls  were  perfectly  harmless  (just  as-we 
noticed  a  smaller  sign  reading  "Danger 
Ugly  Bull")  and  that  the  cows  would  never 
touch  you  unless  they  happened  to  have  a 
calf  with  them.  However,  we  managed  to 
keep  our  eye  on  them  pretty  carefully.  This 
is  the  only  herd  of  Highland  cattle  in  the 
country  and  Mr.  Conyngham  is  very  enthusi- 
astic about  them.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
amazingly  hardy  and  never  need  shelter — 
some  of  them  have  not  seen  a  house  in  fif- 
teen years.  Their  beef  is  delicious  and  in 
Scotland,  Highland  beef  sells  at  a  premium. 

From  Scotland,  too,  come  the  black-faced 
Highland  sheep,  with  their  curling  horns. 
These  are  also  extremely  hardy,  and  their 
mutton  excellent.  Another  semi-wild  breed 
that  need  little  care  are  the  Welsh  Mountain 
sheep.  In  Wales  sheep  of  this  breed  cannot 
be  registered  unless  they  have  a  cross  with  a 
wild  sheep  every  ten  generations.  Their 
mutton  has  a  very  gamey  flavor.  These 
breeds  Mr.  Conyngham  raises  purely  for  his 
own  enjoyment.  For  the  market  he  raises 
the  domestic  Shropshire. 

So  now  to  the  piggery.  The  only  pigs 
raised  at  Hayfield  are  the  domestic  Chester 
White  which  are  especially  good  because  of 
their  prolific  qualities.  They  average  eight 
or  more  to  a  litter,  and  have  two  litters  a 
year.  Hayfield  Farm  sells  very  little  pork, 


A  pair  of  Clydesdales  watch  the  road  from  a  shady  corner  by  the  pasture 
gate,  a  diminutive  Sardinian  donkey  obligingly  poses  with  two  of  his 
friends.  Black-faced  Highland  sheep  lead  a  group  silhouetted  against 
the  skyline,  and  long-horned  Scotch  Highland  cattle — a  part  of  the  cnly 
herd  of  these  hardy  animals  in  America — observe  the  photographer 


of  the  halter  rope  while  the  drizzle  made  dark  patches  on 
their  gleaming  coats.  This  is  where  Mr.  Conyngham  loves 
to  be,  talking  over  breeding  with  his  stablemen,  or  looking 
over  some  new  horse  that  has  just  been  bought  or  traded  in. 
There  is  not  a  fault  that  escapes  his  eyes — this  horse  needs  a 
little  more  bone  in  his  hind  legs,  that  one  a  little  more  weight 
in  the  belly. 

Each  farm  group  (and  there  are  about  seven  or  eight)  is 
a  complete  unit,  and  each  one  is  devoted  to  some  special 
breed  of  livestock.  Number  6  is  the  Aberdeen  Angus  barn. 
Mr.  Conyngham  does  not  raise  any  dairy  cattle  at  Hayfield, 
although  there  are  about  a  dozen  or  so  cows  to  furnish  milk 
for  the  farm.  His  great  interest  is  in  beef  cattle.  Most  of  the 
Angus  herd  was  out  in  the  far  pasture,  but  there  was  one 
family  group  in  the  barnyard.  The  Angus  breed  are  hornless 
and  completely  black  and  the  bulls  the  most  solid  looking  ani- 
mals imaginable  with  tremendous  neck  and  shoulders.  They 
eyed  us  warily  every  minute  we  were  in  the  yard. 

It  was  when  we  got  to  the  Scotch  Highland  cattle  that  we 
turned  the  tables  and  began  to  eye  the  cattle  warily.  Over  a 
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but  they  sell  about  eight  hundred  live  pigs  a  year  to  the 
neighboring  farmers,  which  brings  up  an  interesting  point 
on  why  Mr.  Conyngham  raises  only  white  pigs.  The 
farmers  buy  the  young  pigs,  fatten  them  up,  and  then  kill 
them,  and  it  seems  that  they  won't  buy  anything  but  the 
one  color.  A  black  or  a  red  pig  will  always  look  dirty 
after  being  dressed  unless  every  single  hair  is  scraped  off, 
while  a  white  pig  can  be  practically  covered  with  stray 


hairs  and  still  look  clean.  The  farmers  must  know  by  this 
time  that  they  are  fooling  themselves,  but  they  evidently 
like  it,  for  they  will  still  buy  nothing  but  white  pigs. 

Mr.  Conyngham  started  breeding  donkeys  a  good  while 
ago  when  he  imported  six  Irish  donkeys.  He  still  raises 
this  breed,  but  for  a  good  many  years,  ever  since  he  dis- 
covered them  on  a  trip  to  Italy,  he  has  been  concentrating 
on  the  Sardinian  donkeys  which  are  about  half  the  size  of 


Ac  Acerdeec  Acrus  cull  cce  c:  :ce 
r:::;  .•  =  ::.=    :c   Hivne.c   .- =™ 

and  another  of  Mr.  Conyngham' s  favor- 
ite breed  of  hcrses,  the  Clydesdale 


One  of  the  black-faced  Highland  rams  shows  off  his  curling  horns.  Above,  the  younger 
element  on  the  farm  regard  the  camera  with  dubious  though  inquisitive  expressions  on 
their  faces.    The  pigs  are  from  a  fairly  recent  litter  of  the  prolific  Chester  White  breed 
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selling  donkeys  (and  he  has  shipped  them  as  far  as  Pasa- 
dena) he  has  never  had  a  single  complaint.  And  after  see- 
ing them,  if  we  had  had  any  place  to  put  it,  we  probably 
would  have  gone  home  with  one. 

On  the  way  back  past  the  fields  where  the  Scotch  High- 
land cattle  were  kept  we  saw  what  looked  very  much  to  us 
like  a  herd  of  deer  quietly  grazing  in  one  of  the  fields  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  the  dangerous-looking  cattle.  Sandy  as- 
sured us  that  we  weren't  seeing  things,  that  they  actually 
were  deer,  and  we  felt  a  little  sheepish  about  our  timidity 
when  he  told  us  that  they  were  always  kept  in  the  same 
pastures  with  the  Highland  cattle.  Still,  of  course,  a  deer 
can  run  a  good  deal  faster  than  we  can. 

We  passed  several  teams  of  Clydesdales  as  we  drove 
back,  some  hitched  to  wagons,  others  on  their  way  to  the 
fields  to  plow.  There  is  always  plenty  of  activity  on  the  farm 
during  every  season.  Mr.  Conyngham  produces  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  a  year  at  Hayfield  and 
is  trying  to  get  his  land  to  produce  four  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  should  not  be  a  terribly  hard  feat  for  a  man  who  al- 
ready raises  corn  over  fifteen  feet  high. 

We  couldn't  leave  Hayfield  without  taking  a  trip  to  a 
ridge  about  two  miles  away  from  the  farm,  from  which 
point  the  whole  panorama  of  Hayfield  Farm  stretched  out 
before  us.  The  rolling  green  fields,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  grazing  livestock  and  marked  out  in  squares  by  the 
stone  walls,  stretched  out  to  a  background  of  dead  white 
farm  buildings  and  tall  green  trees.  And  as  we  looked  at 
that  scene  we  really  felt  a  little  of  what  Mr.  Conyngham 
must  feel  as  he  looks  out  over  Hayfield  Farm.  We  could 
appreciate  the  satisfaction  of  a  hobby  as  perfect  as  his. 


Tebbs  and  Knelt 
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THE  antique  figure  above  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Herbert  at  I  jft. 

Augusta  stands  against  a  background  of  the  South  Carolina  hills.  Against 
the  Oak  tree  in  the  distance  a  Double-flowering  Peach  furnishes  a  strong  note  of  color  with  the  massed  pink  Camellia  bushes.  On  the  next  page  the 
rose  garden  has  for  its  centerpiece  a  prize-winning  Swedish  ceramic  fountain,  while  Camellias,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Pansies,  and  English  Daisies  form 
a  border.    From  the  south  terrace  of  the  main  house  the  quatrefoil  pool  with  edging  of  Ophiophogon  dominates  the  garden.    These  gardens  were 
entirely  laid  out  by  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  is  an  extremely  keen  amateur  gardener.    The  landscape  furnishings  are  from  James  H.  Blauvelt  and  Associates 
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OVER    THE    ROOF    OF    THE  WORLD 


"GANPAT" 


the  sobriquet  bestowed  upon  Major  M.  L.  A.  Gompertz, 
by  the  Sepoys— 10th  Baluch   Regiment,    Indian  Army 


Somebody  once  described  Ladakh  as  being,  if  not  the 
"roof  of  the  world" — a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
Pamirs,  then  "at  least  the  attic."  But  I  think  more 
correctly  Ladakh  could  lay  better  claim  to  being  the  actual 
roof.  This  little  forgotten  country,  some  two  hundred  miles 
broad  from  south  to  north,  by  about  three  hundred  long 
from  east  to  west,  contains  a  great  portion  of  what  is  the 
biggest  massif  of  mountains  in  the  world — the  Karakorum. 
The  Karakorum  Range  for  practical  purposes  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ladakh,  although  actually  the  undc- 
marcated  boundary  between  Ladakh  and  Chinese  Turkestan 
runs  well  to  northward;  but  since  there  are  no  inhabitants, 
and  no  villages  for  several 
hundred  miles,  nobody  has 
ever  worried  his  head  much, 
if  at  all,  about  the  actual 
frontier  of  these  parts. 

And  the  Karakorum 
Range  is  truly  real  mountains. 
A  glance  along  the  peak-line 
will  show  you  that,  since  you 
commence  with  K2,  the 
second-highest  mountain  in 
the  world,  28,250  feet,  pass 
through  Broad  Peak,  over 
27,000  feet,  the  Gasherbrums 
at  26,000  odd  feet,  Teram 
Kangri  with  its  24,000-foot 
peaks,  and  then  turn  south- 
eastward into  the  line  of  the 


Shyok  Nubra  peaks  of  24,000  and  25,000  feet.  And  between 
these  lie  literally  scores  of  nameless  giants,  between  21,000 
and  23,000  feet — one  great  wilderness  of  ice-and-snow-clad 
mountains,  at  whose  feet  wind  immense  glaciers  through  a 
country  utterly  uninhabited,  and  where  the  only  signs  of 
human  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  rare  traces  of  fire- 
blackened  stones  or  circular  shelters  of  boulders  put  up  by 
some  long-forgotten  caravan.  The  passes  through  the  range 
lie  between  17,000  and  18,000  feet,  and  their  crossing  at  the 
spring  opening  is  in  itself  a  feat  of  honest  mountaineering, 
when  their  glaciers  and  moraines  alike  are  hidden  in  one 
unbroken  blanket  of  white  snows,  and  the  little  stone  cairns 


Leh,  at  top,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  rises  11,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Right:  Digging  a  pony  out  of  the 
snow  in  June!  Opposite:  Features  of  every  Ladakh 
village  are  the  chalk  white  "chortens,"  in  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  are  placed;  above  it,  a  typical  gorge 


and  the  long  line  of  pony  skeletons,  which  normally 
point  your  road,  are  alike  hidden  from  view. 

At  some  comparatively  recent  period  of  the  earth's 
history  Ladakh  was  under  the  sea.  Later  on,  when  it 
emerged,  it  was  covered  with  an  ice-cap  sweeping  right 
down  from  the  North  Polar  regions.  That  ice-cap  has 
been  melting  more  or  less  continuously  ever  since,  during 
the  100,000,  200,000,  300,000,  or  whatever  number  of  years 
the  latest  geological  text-books  favor  as  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  world's  most  recent  freezing.  In  Ladakh 
you  cannot  only  see  the  traces  of  the  ice's  work  at  every 
turn,  you  can,  moreover,  see  the  remains  of  the  actual 
ice-cap  in  many  places,  and  so,  if  you  have  the  gift  of 
imagination,  project  yourself  into  the  far-distant  past. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  of  adventure  when  one  is 
setting  out  to  cross  a  bad  pass  for  the  first  time  that 
season,  and  as  your  caravan  marches  out  of  Leh,  under 
the  little  ^ate  on  the  Khardong  Road — attended  by  half 
the  friends  you  or  your  men  have  made  in  Leh,  come 
to  see  you  safely  off — you  cannot  help  a  slight  thrill  as 
you  turn  your  eyes  from  the  fertile  expanse  of  the  fields 
about  Leh,  and  look  forward  to  the  snow-clad  hills 
sweeping  up  in  front  of  you — dazzling  white  against  the 
cloudless  blue  sky,  and  mark  the  long,  white  valley  up 
which  your  road  will  have  to  be  made  over  the  still  virgin 
snow.  The  Khardong  La  should  be  open  in  early  June, 
though  it  may  be  rather  later  some  years;  the  Saser  La 
should  be  passable  by  the  end  of  that  month,  though  it 
is  often  July  before  the  caravans  come  over. 

If  yours  is  the  first  crossing  of  the  year  you  will  be 
moving  with  ponies,  although  they  will  not  be  able  to 
cross  the  pass  laden,  and  will  have  to  be  changed  for 
yaks  at  the  evening  halt.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  have 
had  the  yaks  brought  down  from  the  higher  reaches, 
where  they  usually  live,  and  loaded  in  Leh,  for  this  will 
save  you  the  change  of  load — an  important  factor  if  you 
start  tomorrow,  up  the  last  bit  of  the  pass,  at  somewhere 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  when  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  hard  snow. 

You  rise  steadily,  mile  after  mile,  until  you  have 
passed  the  last  fields,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  13,000 
feet  turn  into  the  valley  leading  up  to  the  pass,  making 
your  way  over  frozen  streams  and  snow-beds,  in  the 
shady  corners,  until  at  last  you  come  out  into  a  wider, 
flatter  expanse  at  the  snow-level,  probably  15,000  feet  in 
the  early  part  of  June.  There  you  will  find  your  camp 
being  pitched  for  the  night  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  which  meet  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  before  the 
actual  climb  to  the  pass  begins,  while  beyond  you  lies 
the  somewhat  steeper  incline  to  the  pass  itself — an  un- 
trodden expanse  of  white  snow,  concealing  a  tumbled 
mass  of  boulders,  which  render  the  road  far  more  diffi- 
cult if  you  wait  until  the  time  when  the  snow  gets  soft. 


It  is  cold  here,  for  the  sun  disappears  early  behind  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  you  will  want  all  your  warmest 
clothes,  and  be  very  glad  of  warm  food  and  an  early  bed, 
though  you  may  find  considerable  solace  in  the  marvelous 
view  as  you  look  back  to  the  long  line  of  hills  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Indus.  You  may  be  able  to  force  your  way  over 
next  day,  but  in  all  probability  you  will  have  to  spend  the 
day  in  breaking  trail  up  to  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  down 
a  little  way  on  the  farther  side,  driving  your  unladen  yaks, 
who  act  as  snow  ploughs,  your  men  following  with  every 
spade  or  axe  that  you  can  muster,  to  improve  the  way.  And 
by  the  time  you  make  the  head  of  the  pass  and,  clambering 
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up  the  last  steep  little  bit  of  snow,  come  out 
on  the  flat,  narrow  summit  just  as  the  sun 
rises,  you  will  probably  find  that  you  have 
done  about  enough  for  that  day,  especially 
if  it  happens  to  be  your  first  ascent.  The 
air  will  be  strangely  thin  and  insufficient, 
and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  have  col- 
lected a  headache. 

You  will  most  likely  sit  down  thankfully 
and  pant  for  a  space  before  you  stand  up  to 
admire  the  view  ahead — peak  after  peak 
flaming  in  view,  with  giant  among  them  all, 
the  great  Nubra  Peak  25,000  feet— Chang- 
lung  Gipfel  of  Hermann  Schlagintweit — the 
first  big  peak  of  the  Karakorum  chain,  rising 
above  the  still  hidden  Nubra  Valley,  whence 
will  lie  your  road  forward. 

Then  next  morning,  if  your  yak-men  will 
face  it,  you  will  do  it  {Continued  on  page  66) 
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Trefts 


I  ative  Illinois  stone  in  warm  tones  of  rust  and  white 
and  a  wood  portico  in  the  Georgian  feeling  are  features  of  the  front  elevation 
Aoross  the  road  the  garden  and  lily  pool  with  a  lead  pelioan  surveying  the  pool 
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The  stair  haH  is  pine  paneled  from  floor  ,o  the  ceiling  ,„o  stories  above.  The  gracefully  curving  stair  rafl  and  deli- 
oately  turned  balusters  are  of  bronze,  their  gleaming  surfaces  perfectly  set  off  against  the  smooth  paneled  walls 
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The  dining  room  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Marmion  Virginia  room  in  the  Amerioan  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Mnsenm.  The 
pane!  decorations  are  exact  oopies  done  in  low  tones  of  burnt  orange,  yeUow,  bine,  and  green  on  a  dull  green  background 
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F ashion  plays  as  strong  a  part  in  country  places  as  in 
women's  hats.  Cupolas  and  conservatories,  dovecotes 
and  mazes,  badminton  courts  and  bowling  alleys  had 
their  days;  even  indoor  tennis  courts  may  some  day  be  as 
"quaint"  as  mansard  roofs.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  fashions  was  the  craze  for  ruins  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Not  only  did  people  look  for  places 
with  ruins  on  them,  just  as  people  hunt  for  ponds  today, 
but  if  they  could  not  find  ruins,  they  built  them.  At  one 
time  England  was  peppered  with  artificial  ruins. 

About  the  year  1809,  William  F.  Pell,  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, and  grandson  of  the  third  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Pelham  in  Westchester  County,  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Canada  by  the  usual  route  through  Lake  Champlain.  The 
trip  across  the  lake  was  made  on  a  small  schooner,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  the  passengers  crossed  to  Lake 
George  in  wagons,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  in  an  even 


smaller  schooner.  Not  far  from  the  landing  place  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain  there  stood  a  high  hill  crested 
with  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Impatient  travelers, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  clumsy,  litde  schooner,  had 
ample  time  to  ponder  the  really  magnificent  ruin. 

W.  F.  Pell  was  a  resourceful  and  imaginative  man. 
When  he  saw  the  crumbling  fort  his  eyes  glistened,  his 
mouth  watered;  what  a  site  for  a  summer  house!  How 
insipid  artificial  ruins  would  seem  in  comparison  with  this! 

Returning  to  town,  he  learned  that  the  fort  had  been 
deeded  to  Union  and  Columbia  Colleges  in  1796 — the  Cana- 
dian border  was  seventy  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  fort  served  no  useful  purpose  to  the  government.  Since 
the  colleges  had  no  immediate  plans  for  moving  away  from 
Manhattan  Island  and  Schenectady,  they  were  glad  to  lease 
a  parcel  of  land  to  Mr.  Pell.  Consequently,  in  1810  he  built 
a  house  on  the  lake  front  below  the  fort  and  promptly,  no 
doubt,  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  take  a  look  at  his 


ruins.  In  1820  he  bought  the  site  on  which  the  house  stood, 
and  the  surrounding  land,  including  the  fort.  When  the 
house  burned,  five  years  later,  he  promptly  built  a  larger 
and  more  substantial  one,  and  named  it  "The  Pavilion" 
from  the  residence  of  the  Regent  in  Bath  of  which  it  was 
a  copy.  For  many  years  he  spent  every  summer  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  enjoying  the  possession  of  the  most  magnificent 
ruins  in  America,  but  in  1839  his  favorite  son  was  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  cannon  which  had  been  rigged  up  to  fire 
salutes  to  arriving  friends.  After  that  summer  Mr.  Pell 
never  returned  to  Ticonderoga. 

The  fort  had  been  built  by  the  French  in  1755.  It  stood 
at  the  portage  between  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain, 
controlled  the  only  land  route  between  Canada  and  the 
English  colonies,  and  formed  the  first  line  of  French  de- 
fense against  English  inroads.  It  was  a  stone  fort,  consisting 
of  bastions,  demilunes,  and  ramparts,  built  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Vauban,  greatest  of  French  fort  designers.  It 
was  scarcely  completed  when  hostilities  broke  out  and  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George  with 
the  largest  army  of  white  soldiers  hitherto  gathered  together 
on  the  continent — fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fort,  could  muster  scarcely  three  thousand  men,  and  very 
little  artillery  with  which  to  defend  the  brand  new  ramparts. 
He  had  only  one  ace — Abercrombie's  stupidity. 

Instead  of  awaiting  the  onslaught  behind  gaping  walls, 
Montcalm  hastily  dug  trenches  in  the  woods  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  fort,  cutting  down  trees  before  them  to  make  passage 
more  difficult.  Abercrombie  was  so  bewildered  by  this  un- 
expected move  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  do  but 
charge  and  charge  again;  half  his  men  were  killed  or 


Cannon  for  the  restoration  of 
the  fort  were  brought  from 
England  and  France,  and  a 
cannon  hunting  expedition 
was  undertaken  through 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Pan- 
ama, and  Nicaragua.  Nearly 
one  hundred  guns  were 
gathered,  some  taking  more 
than  two  months  to  transport 


At  the  left,  "The  Pavilion,"  fiist 
built  by  William  F.  Pell  in  1825, 
was  copied  from  the  residence 
of  the  same  name  belonging  to 
the  Regent  in  Bath.  Mrs.  Pell 
has  restored  the  Jardin  de  Roi, 
laid  out  by  French  officers  in 
1756,  and  later  it  was  renamed 
the  King's  Garden  by  the  English 


wounded  in  half  a  day  in  an  extremely  bitter  fight. 

A  year  later  it  had  become  apparent  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  who  ruled  France,  was  too  much 
concerned  with  repaying  Frederick  the  Great  for  in- 
sulting her  to  bother  about  saving  the  empire  of  New 
France.  Montcalm,  receiving  no  support,  withdrew 
to  Quebec  and  died,  with  Wolfe,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Canada  became  an  English  colony. 

After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  a  small  garrison  was 
maintained  at  Ticonderoga,  and  a  settlement  of 
traders  and  trappers  gradually  grew  in  the  shadow 
of  its  walls.  Discipline  disappeared,  and  by  1775  the 
place  was  about  as  military  as  a  mining  camp,  but 
the  fort  contained  the  most  formidable  battery  of 
cannon  south  of  Louisburg.  When  the  news  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  spread  to  the  Vermont  hills, 
it  occurred  to  Ethan  Allen,  an  intrepid  outlaw,  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  capture  the  cannon  before  the 


authorities  realized  there  might  be  a  war.  So  one  bright  May 
morning,  he  walked  into  the  fort  with  a  band  of  ruffians  and 
demanded  its  surrender,  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress."  Although  the  commandant 
scarcely  recognized  either  of  these  authorities,  he  was  too 
sleepy  to  argue.  A  few  weeks  later  he  saw  his  cannon  carted 
away  to  raise  the  siege  of  Boston. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  almost 
as  bewildered  as  the  commandant  who  capitulated  in  his  night- 
shirt. It  refused  to  admit,  for  over  a  year,  that  a  war  was  in 
the  making.  By  the  time  that  Jefferson  had  written  his  master- 
piece, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Gentleman  Johnny 
Burgoyne  had  restored  Ticonderoga  to  His  Majesty's  posses- 
sion, and  had  proceeded  south  to  Saratoga.  There,  instead  of 
meeting  a  British  army  which  should  have  come  north  from 
New  York,  he  met  a  horde  of  American  farmers  who  made  it 
equally  difficult  to  advance  further  or  to  retire.  He  surrendered 
with  the  grace  of  a  man  of  fashion.  As  to  Ticonderoga,  it 
played  no  further  part  in  the  Revolution,  although  it  was 
garrisoned  by  American  troops  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Bur- 
goyne, on  his  triumphal  march  south,  had  rather  thoroughly 
blown  it  to  pieces,  and  the  American  garrison  did  little  in  the 
way  of  restoration.  After  the  war,  settlers  carted  away  some  of 
the  stone  to  use  in  the  foundations  of  {Continued  on  page  j$) 
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HAWAIIAN  SYMPHONY 


from  these  beaches  through  fertile  valleys,  whose 
sides  roll  into  forest-clad  foothills  splashed  with  the 
vermilion  bloom  of  tulip  trees  and  the  tawny  yellow 
nl  the  mango's  flowers.  Above  the  foothills  tower 
mountains,  whose  deep  crevasses  have  the  vivid  pur- 
ple of  an  amethyst  and  whose  peaks  soar  here  and 
there  to  glittering  snow-clad  beauty  against  a  sky 
of  vivid  blue.  Surrounding  all  is  a  golden  sunlight 
that  has  an  iridescent  quality  I  have  never  seen  else- 
where. This  part  of  our  country  rivals  in  beauty  the 
best  the  world  has  to  offer.  It  is  the  perfect  garden 
which  nature  has  created  on  a  grand  scale  with 
taultless  harmony. 

The  Chinese  have  a  theory  that  the  essentials  of 
all  the  arts  are  the  same,  and  that  music,  sculpture, 
painting,  or  the  design  of  gardens  find  their  expres- 
sion in  different  media  only  because  artists  have 
different  means  of  expression.  It  is  their  belief  that 
the  expression  of  art  is  interchangeable  from  one 
medium  to  another. 
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ne  cannot  see  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
1  tawaiian  Islands,  and  the  beauty  with  which  nature 
and  man  have  used  them  there,  without  gaining  a 
new  conception  of  what  flowers  and  plant  material 
can  mean  to  a  garden  when  used,  not  as  botanical 
specimens,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  color  and  form 
as  elements  of  design.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  owe 
their  breath-taking  beauty  to  a  combination  ol  form 
and  color  so  harmoniously  united  that  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  great  symphony. 

Surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, which  sparkle  through  every  shade  of  green 
and  blue  to  deepest  purple,  these  islands  rise  in 
colorful  splendor.  Standing  sheer  from  deep  water, 
their  powerful  rocky  cliffs  give  way  at  intervals  to 
long  stretches  of  beach,  whose  pale  yellow  sand 
meets  the  nile  green  of  shallow  water  in  a  plume 
of  white  foam.  Their  lush  flower-starred  mead- 
ows, blue-green  fields  of  pineapples,  and  great 
stretches  of  waving  emerald-green  sugar  cane  spread 


ABOVE,  THE  ORCHID  GINGER,  CALLED  "SWEET  SNOW"  BY  THE  NATIVES,  AND  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAGE,  THE  FRAGRANT  YELLOW  GINGER 


This  possibility  of  expressing  the  same  beauty 
in  different  media  is  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing reproductions  of  Mr.  Sexton's  paintings.  In 
painting  Hawaiian  flowers  he  manages  to  express 
the  rhythm  of  these  islands.  His  use  of  color,  form, 
and  texture,  the  one  complementing  the  other,  pro- 
duces fundamentally  beautiful  designs  and  forms 
lovely  compositions  in  which  his  musical  sensibility 
seems  to  me  to  be  reflected  very  clearly  (for  he  is  a 
gifted  musician  as  well  as  a  noted  painter).  The 
rhythmic  beauty  of  these  islands,  or  Mr.  Sexton's 
interpretation  of  it  in  his  paintings,  could  also  be 
expressed  in  compositions  of  plant  material,  and  so 
in  another  medium  find  its  expression  in  a  garden. 

Flowers  have  long  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  gardens  that  melody  bears  to 
music,  and  I  feel  that  a  garden  planting  plan,  li 
made  with  this  point  of  view,  would  prove  a  fas- 
cinating study.  If  a  garden  is  to  have  the  many 
beauties  that  make  of  it  a  place  of  subtle  and  in- 
creasing enchantment,  the  flowers  that  grace  it  must 
be  used  in  varied  and  subtle  ways.  They  should 
overlie,  harmonize  with,  and  accent  the  basic  design. 


Just  as  a  melody  relates  to  its  accompanying  chords, 
they  should  weave  in  and  out  of  the  general  com- 
position .md  so  become  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
garden's  structure. 

What  a  color  scheme  for  a  garden,  or  even  one 
for  a  living  room  in  a  country  home  could  be  made 
with  Mr.  Sexton's  picture  of  Yellow  Ginger  as  a 
theme!  How  strong  it  is  without  being  harsh;  how 
soft  without  being  weak;  and  what  rhythm  it  has. 
Every  tone  and  line  complements  the  next,  and  each, 
by  becoming  an  integral  and  harmonious  unit  in 
the  whole  composition,  displays  its  own  beauty  to 
best  advantage.  The  whole  secret  of  the  placing  of 
flowers  in  a  garden — in  fact,  the  whole  secret  of 
garden  beauty  lies  in  that  last  sentence. 

The  wise  Chinese  have  another  theory  concern- 
ing form  that  we  would  do  well  to  consider  now 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  planting  as  a  matter 
of  design  rather  than  as  a  collection  of  botanical 
specimens.  To  them  the  entire  universe  is  divided 
into  masculine  and  feminine  elements,  each  incom- 
plete in  itself,  but  together  making  a  perfect  whole. 
They  make  this  division  on  a  basis  of  form  rather 


than  of  gender.  To  them  strong  upright 
plants  and  rocks  of  rugged  form  are  mascu- 
line. Plants  of  a  trailing  or  weeping  habit 
and  those  whose  foliage  forms  flat  or  mosaic- 
like patterns  are  feminine,  as  are  smooth  flat 
rocks.  In  planting  their  gardens  they  sym- 
bolize the  universe  by  using  the  two  types 
together.  The  upright  masculine  type  by 
contrast  with  the  submissive,  fruitful  femi- 
nine type  gains  in  strength,  while  the  fem- 
inine type  gains  in  gentleness  and  grace. 
They  complement  each  other  and  make  a 
perfect  whole.  Thus,  sharp  contrast  in  a  gar- 
den planting,  if  handled  with  understanding, 
instead,  of  destroying  harmony,  creates  a 
deeper  one. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  so  choose 
and  place  flowers  in  a  garden.  Keep  in  mind 
this  thought  from  China  and  the  thought  of 
the  similarity  between  musical  compositions 
and  garden  compositions  and  you  will  have 
the  basis  from  which  you  can  create  very 
definitely  the  design  of  a  garden  that  has 
real  and  lasting  beauty. 

The  disappointment  of  the  average  gar- 


den owner,  in  the  effect  that  his  plantings 
produce,  results  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
thought  in  terms  of  specimen  blooms  of 
favorite  varieties  rather  than  of  that  variety 
as  part  of  the  whole  garden  picture,  w  ith  the 
result  that  it  is  unduly  prominent  and  so 
strikes  a  jarring  note.  So  in  choosing  flowers 
for  any  given  place,  choose  them  not  just  for 
color,  but  for  form,  type,  and  texture  as  well, 
as  these  relate  not  only  to  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  put  a  particular  flower  but  to  the 
garden  as  a  whole. 

When  flowers  fit  thus  perfectly  into  a  gar- 
den, they,  as  well  as  the  garden,  achieve  their 
utmost  in  beauty.  The  garden  has  a  perfect 
ornament — the  flowers  a  perfect  setting 
where  all  their  beauty  of  color,  form,  and 
texture  is  shown  to  best  advantage. 

The  natural  flora  of  these  islands  was 
originally  very  limited,  and  practically  all  the 
flowers  and  plants  that  now  grace  them  have 
been  imported.  Today  one  finds  there  flow- 
ers from  all  over  the  world — old  favorites 
that  the  early  missionaries  brought  with 
them  from  our  lovely  Southern  and  New 


England  gardens  growing  side  by  side  with 
later  importations  from  England,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  South  America,  and  the 
Orient.  The  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 
such  that  flowers  of  every  species  and  variety 
grow  in  an  unequaled  luxuriance,  from 
orchids  found  along  the  warm  tropic  shore 
line  to  alpines  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  line 
in  the  mountains. 

Almost  as  varied  as  the  flowers  them- 
selves is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
used.  Here  one  sees  New  England  recalled 
by  neat  clipped  hedges  and  pathways  bor- 
dered with  old-fashioned  favorites;  England 
in  spreading  trees  that  shade  a  lovely  terrace; 
Italy  in  long  straight  vistas  to  the  sea;  and 
the  Orient  with  its  symbolic  planting  of  fem- 
inine trailing  vines  clinging  to  masculine 
rugged  boulders.  All  these  varieties  of  flow- 
ers and  types  of  planting  are  here  harmoni- 
ously blended  together  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  American  life.  In  all  the  note  of  harmony 
is  struck — harmony  of  form,  color,  and  of  the 
many  and  varied  needs  of  human  life  devel- 
oped in  terms  of  beauty  in  a  tropical  setting. 


Plumeria,  the  fragrant  Frangipani,  comes  from  the  temple  closures  of  the  Orient  to 
live  beside  Hawaii's  waves.  All  these  paintings  are  from  the  works  of  L.  Sexton, 
the  artist  who  is  rapidly  becoming  famous  for  his  studies  of  Hawaiian  flowers 


On  this  page,  the  garden  side 
of  the  Vietor  house  which  is 
seen  from  Lake  Worth,  and  the 
long,  curved  driveway  leading 
to  the  entrance   of   the  house 
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White  wire  cane  chairs  cov- 
ered in  yellow  linen  and  pot- 
ted greens  furnish  the  patio 


Mrs.  John  A.  Vietor's 
beautiful  new  Palm 
Beach  home  is  in  the 
style  of  old  Charleston 


WYETH  &  KING 

Architects 

RUBY  ROSS  WOOD 

Decorator 


LOOKING  FROM  THE  LONG  LOGGIA  ACROSS  THE  SWIMMING  POOL.  THE  WIND-LAMPS  SHOWN  ARE  TWO  OF  SIX  OLD  FRENCH  ONES. 
TWO  CHARMING  BATHHOUSES  THAT  RESEMBLE  DOVECOTES  ARE   PLACED  IN  THE  LITTLE   GARDEN   BEYOND  THE  SWIMMING  POOL 
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\_J  IRECTLY  BELOW,  A  VIEW  FROM  THE  SMALL  ENCLOSED  GARDEN  OFF  THE  BREAKFAST  PORCH.  FENCE  AND  POSTS  ARE 
PURE  CHARLESTONIAN.    LOOKING  FROM  THE  PATIO  ACROSS  THE  POOL  AND  LAWN    A  BLUE  VISTA  OF  LAKE  WORTH 


Photographs 
by 

GOTTSCHO 


he  upstairs  hall  is  furnished  in  red  leather,  colorful  flowered 
chintz,  and  interesting  needlework  pictures  and  ship  pictures. 
Directly  above,  a  corner  of  Mrs.  Vietor's  bedroom.  Blue  paper 
flowered  with  ashy-rose,  bed  cover  with  beige  white  quilted  dam- 
ask.  Mixture  of  old  French  furniture  and  curtains  of  beige-white 


The  ladies'  dressing  room,  shown  directly  at  the  left,  is  soft  apri- 
cot color  with  walls  covered  with  a  paper  patterned  with  white 
fans.    Chinese  water  colors,  white  curtains,  and  a  beige  fur  rug 


Hunting  in  Ireland 


w 


e  were  going  hunting  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Ford  did  the 
hunting  on  a  horse  and  I  did  the  hunting  with  a  camera 
and  a  Packard  car.  For  some  time  it  had  been  Mrs.  Ford's 
ambition  to  hunt  in  Ireland  and  I  was  just  as  anxious  to 
get  some  photographs  abroad.  We  crossed  from  Holy- 
head, taking  with  us  our  car,  loaded  down  with  saddle 
trunk,  hunting  attire,  and  cameras.  Arriving  in  Dublin 
with  several  letters  of  introduction  and  finding  the  Irish 
hospitality  what  it  is,  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
very  definitely  in  the  middle  of  things. 

We  were  fortunate  in  meeting  Mr.  Justice  Wiley,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ward  Union  Stag  Hounds.  Luckily  it  proved 
possible  to  hire  good  hunters  in  almost  every  locality.  The 
opening  meet  was  held  at  the  Ward  Union  Barracks  sev- 
eral miles  north  of  Dublin  and  we  went  out  to  the  meet 
in  the  car,  Mrs.  Ford's  horse  being  hacked  out.  The  stag 
comes  to  the  meet  in  his  own  private  cart  and  is  released 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  hounds  are  brought  up  and 
put  on  the  line.  When  the  hounds  give  tongue  and  go 
away  the  field  is  off  with  a  rush,  the  better  riders  striving 
for  a  position  well  up  front,  not  to  be  in  at  the  kill  as  in 
fox-hunting,  but  to  be  in  at  the  "save,"  for  at  the  end  of 
the  chase  the  hounds  are  whipped  off,  and  the  stag  is  sent 
back  home  to  wait  for  the  next  hunt. 

The  groom  in  this  case  was  a  wily  old  chap  named 
Ned  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  could  often  predict  where  the  stag  would  go.  This 
is  not  as  far  fetched  as  it  sounds,  for  certain  experienced 
old  stags  often  go  to  the  same  place  every  time.  One  in 
particular  was  called  "Flat  House,"  since  he  invariably 
ended  up  at  a  farm  of  that  name. 

Occasionally,  however,  this  procedure  varies,  and  Mr. 
Wiley  told  us  of  one  occasion  when  the  hunt  ended  up 


The  Limerick  Foxhounds  gather  in  an  Irish  courtyard  with  their  master,  Mr.  John  Alexander. 
These  hounds  hunt  from  Adare  as  a  center,  which  gives  them  a  goodly  variety  of  hunting 
country.  The  Limerick  Foxhounds  and  the  Black  and  Tan  pack  all  hunt  in  this  section  of 
country  around  Adare;  the  Galloway  Blazers,  sixty  miles  away.        ELSWORTH  FORD 


in  front  of  a  bar  in  a  "pub,"  which  must  have  seemed  like 
an  ideal  place  to  the  tired  hunters.  Another  time  the  stag 
took  refuge  in  an  old  woman's  parlor  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt  rushed  in,  imagining  that  the  old  woman 
would  be  scared  to  death,  they  found  her  quite  undis- 
turbed. So  undisturbed,  in  fact,  that  she  refused  to  let 
them  remove  the  stag  from  the  parlor  until  she  had  been 
paid  ten  shillings,  the  reward  for  capturing  a  stag! 

The  Meath  County  country  in  which  these  hunts  took 
place  is  composed  mainly  of  large  fields  separated  by 
ditches,  which  in  the  course  of  time  get  wider  and  wider 
until  some  of  them  look  like  small  canyons.  The  horses 
endeavor  to  take  off  with  their  back  feet  behind  the  bank 
to  get  the  necessary  purchase  for  the  leap  across.  Often, 
however,  both  horse  and  rider  will  vanish  in  the  ditch 
from  which  they  come  scrambling  out  in  cat-like  fashion. 
The  Irish  horse  gets  a  natural  training  over  greatly  varied 
types  of  country,  and  the  safest  thing  to  do  with  an  expe- 
rienced hunter  is  to  let  him  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
pace  and  pick  his  own  spots  over  the  obstacles.  In  one 
hunt  in  which  Mrs.  Ford  took  part  she  was  following  the 
master  as  his  horse  jumped  onto  a  bank,  and  the  horse, 
seeing  some  obstacle  on  the  other  side,  went  off  along 
the  top  of  the  wall  for  about  twelve  feet  before  taking 
off  again  in  another  place. 
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When  a  hunt  is  on  in  Ireland  everything 
else  seems  to  be  put  aside.  People  are  on  top 
of  every  fence,  while  shouts  of  "Where  is 
the  hunt?"  or  "Which  way  did  they  go?" 
generally  keep  you  somewhere  near  the  line. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  you  will  seldom 
find  a  field  closed  off  in  Ireland,  although 
many  of  the  farmers  must  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  hunters  tearing  up  the  fields  along  the 
course.  That  is  one  of  the  joys  of  hunting  in 
Ireland — the  farmers  are  as  interested  in  the 
hunt  as  are  the  members,  and  they  are  all 
true  sportsmen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Although   many   of  the   packs   are  of 


the  Peterborough  stamp  of  thoroughbred 
hounds,  there  are  still  quite  a  few  scratch 
packs  around  many  of  the  villages  with  what 
they  call  "trencher-fed"  hounds.  This  name 
comes  from  the  custom  of  boarding  the 
hounds  out  in  various  cottages  through  the 
village  during  the  week,  thus  they  are  fed 
from  a  dish  or  trencher  instead  of  from  a 
trough  in  a  kennel  yard.  In  many  villages 
the  ringing  of  the  weekly  Mass  bell  is  the 
well-known  signal  for  the  gathering  of  the 
hounds  from  their  mid-week  abodes  for  the 
regular  Sunday  afternoon  hunt. 

On  our  first  hunt  the  hounds  ran  steadily 
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It  the  right,  Mr.  Justice  Wiley,  Master  of  the  Ward  Union  Stag 
founds,  stops  to  chat  with  Wilfred  Fitzgerald  at  the  opening  meet 
it  the  Ward  Union  Barracks.    Below,  the  gathering  before  the  meet 


:or  thirty-five  minutes  until  the  stag  took  refuge  in  a  farm 
/ard  and  the  hounds  were  whipped  off  while  the  stag 
vvaited  patiently  in  a  shed  for  his  private  car  to  carry 
him  home  in  splendor. 

Our  next  hunting  center  was  at  the  Dunraven  Arms, 
Adare,  County  Limerick.  This  whole  town  is  controlled 
by  Lord  Dunraven,  and  the  charming  inn  was  really  more 
of  a  club  than  a  hotel.  From  there  we  hunted  with  the 
marvelously  sturdy  Limerick  Foxhounds,  the  Galloway 
Blazers — who  hunt  over  stone  wall  country,  with  some 
of  the  walls  as  high  as  five  feet — and  the  Black  and  Tan 
hounds  at  Scarteen,  Knocklong. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  hunts  in 
Ireland  the  Black  and  Tan  hounds  were  the  pick  of  the 
lot.  Mr.  John  Ryan  and  Mr.  David  Price  were  joint  mas- 
ters and  this  pack  has  been  in  Mr.  Ryan's  family  for  over 
three  hundred  years,  the  foundation  dogs  of  the  pack 
having  been  presented  to  Mr.  Ryan's  ancestors  in  France. 
The  Black  and  Tan  country  is  ditch  and  bank,  with  many 


Above,  the  Meath  County  pack.  Below,  with  the  Waterford  Foxhounds  as  they  prepare  to  dig  out  a  fox 
that  has  gone  to  ground  in  a  bank.    The  terrier  has  been  put  in  and  his  barking  indicates  where  to  dig 
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of  the  banks  exceedingly  high  and  wide,  and 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  horses  there  to  jump 
onto  the  bank  and  change  their  feet  before 
jumping  down  and  across  the  ditch.  The 
only  trouble  with  this  method  is  that  occa- 
sionally the  smaller  banks  will  crumble 
under  this  treatment,  and  then,  of  course, 
discovering  a  tremendous  ditch  in  front  of 
you  adds  gready  to  the  excitement.  It  is  this 
type  of  country  that  has  developed  the  good 
shoulders  of  the  Irish  hunter,  and  strength 
in  the  loin  and  hocks. 

Evidently  Ireland  never  had  anv  excess 
timber  to  use  for  fencing,  for  rail  fences  are 
almost  unheard  of  in  that  country.  There 
must  have  been  plenty  of  surplus  labor,  how- 
ever, for  many  of  the  fields  are  small  and 
completely  barricaded  by  ditches  and  banks 
that  sometimes  run  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  height  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage  channels  as  well  as  walls. 

From  Adare  we  went  to  Kilkenny  where 
we  stayed  at  Captain  Eccles'  Hunting  Hotel 
and  with  this  as  our  base  hunted  with  the 
W  aterford.  the  Island,  and  the  Kilkenny 
hounds.  The  Waterford  country  proved  to 
be  very  trappy,  rather  small  fields  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  hawthorn  growing  on 
the  banks,  thus  making  the  jumping  blind. 
The  Kilkenny  country  is  difficult  but  not 
quite  as  trappy  as  the  Waterford. 

We  had  our  final  hunt  with  the  Island 
hounds  and  then  completed  our  circuit  bv 
getting  back  to  Dublin.  We  offered  a  toast 
to  the  fertile  fields  of  Erin,  and  we  left  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  return  very  soon. 


BARBECUES-an  old  California  custom 


"and  lay  three  nights  upon  our  bar- 
becues or  frames  of  sticks,  raised 
about  three  foot  from  the  ground" 

From  the  chronicles  of  Dampier, 
the  English  freebooter,  in  1600 


It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
rather  uncomfortable  sleeping 
arrangements  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Dampier  in  1699  to  the  Cali- 
fornia of  today,  but  among  the 
many  things,  besides  the  weather, 
which  the  natives  of  Southern 
California  proudly  enjoy  are  the 
barbecues,  those  great  feasts  of 
smoking  meat  washed  down  with 
cooling  draughts  of  "vino."  Of 
course,  the  barbecues  of  Mr. 
Dampier  served  a  more  utilitarian 
purpose  than  our  modern  ones, 
but  he  is  important  in  this  story 
because  his  chronicles  furnish  us 
with  the  first  historical  use  of  the 
word  "barbecue."  Whether  the 
word  comes  from  the  French 
barbe  a  queue,  from  snout  to  tail, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the 
whole  animal  is  roasted,  or  from 
the  Spanish  barbacoa,  a  metal 
framework  (ah,  there,  Mr.  Damp- 
ier!) to  support  meat  for  broil- 
ing, makes  little  difference.  Either 
seems  logical.  French  or  Spanish 
in  origin,  the  barbecue  has  been 


A  courtyard  is  used  as  a  setting  for  an  outdoor  fireplace  at  the  California 
home  of  Freeman  Ford.  Above:  No  second  call  was  needed  for  this  barbe- 
cue dinner,  an  annual  event  of  the  Ojai  Valley  Riding  and  Trails  Association 
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adopted  by  California  as  its  own. 
It  is  possible  that  California  is 
actually  the  American  birthplace 
of  these  feasts,  for  when  the 
Hidalgos  wandered  north  from 
Mexico  and  setded  in  the  broad 
valleys  of  Alta  California,  they 
brought  with  them  the  customs 
and  manners  of  Old  Spain.  Their 
food  was  prepared  in  outdoor 
ovens  and  there  the  setders  gath- 
ered at  simple  tables  and  benches 
to  share  with  each  other  their 
meat.  bread,  and  wine. 

From  these  primitive  methods 
of  cooking  the  present  California 
barbecue  may  have  evolved, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out, 
with  all  due  apologies  to  the  local 
pride  of  California,  that  the  bar- 
becue was  very  likely  carried 
overland  from  the  Eastern  states, 
particularly  from  Georgia  where 
the  barbecue  is  as  indigenous  to 
the  soil  of  that  state  as  the  clam- 
bake is  to  Rhode  Island. 

But  enough  of  origins,  let  us 
get  to  the  feast.  In  the  old  days, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  for 
really  sizeable  gatherings,  whole 
beeves  were  prepared,  sometimes 
cut  up  for  grilling,  sometimes 
braised  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
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and  heated  by  stones  or  through  the  brick  lining,  and 
called,  logically  enough,  "buried  meat."  This  last  method 
takes  twenty-four  hours  and  is  the  process  used  in  the  fa- 
mous "Cabeza  Tatemada,"  or  Bull's  Head,  the  head  of 
the  fortunate  animal  being  wrapped  in  sycamore  or  grape 
leaves  and  tied  with  bunches  of  grass.  Moreover,  whole 
sheep,  stuffed,  if  you  please,  with  mashed  potatoes  and 
raisins,  are  buried  with  appropriate  rites,  and  when  dug 
up  the  next  day  are  said  to  be  delectable  in  taste,  even  by 
people  usually  pretty  conservative  in  their  use  of  adjectives. 

The  traditional  occasions  for  such  spreads  were  feast 
days,  or  the  coming  of  age  of  a  son,  but  in  its  American 
career  the  barbecue  has  appeared  in  many  other  places, 
even  raising  its  head  in  politics.  Sedate  Myrtle  Park  in 
Brooklyn  was  the  scene  of  an  all-day  political  barbecue  in 
the  sixties,  honored  by  the  presence  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Grover  Cleveland.  Some  six  thousand  people  were 
fed  during  the  celebration,  and  some  fifty  thousand  came 
to  look  on  or  join  in  the  consumption  of  the  five  thou- 
sand kegs  of  beer  furnished  by  the  active  and  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Democracy. 

Today  the  Californians  need  little  or  no  excuse  to 
stage  a  barbecue,  for  in  their  state  the  word  "barbecue"  is 
practically  synonymous  with  the  word  "welcome,"  and 
few  visitors  from  Park  Avenue,  Beacon  Street,  or  Lake 
Shore  Drive  come  to  stay  at  a  twentieth-century  hacienda 
without  a  barbecue  being  arranged  in  their  honor.  The 
next  time  you  are  in  California  let  Rene  Becchio  of  Santa 
Barbara  (with  the  aid  of  his  savory  and  aromatic  "Salsa," 
composed  of  green  chiles,  ripe        (Continued  on  page  66^ 
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Colonial  Gardens  for  today 


w 


e  are  prone  to  use  the  term  "Colonial"  rather  too 
loosely.  Everything  from  a  rough-hewn  New  England 
barn  to  a  gracious  Southern  mansion  house  passes  as 
Colonial  architecture  and  the  same  confusion  exists  in  re- 
ferring to  gardens  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  The 
great  differences  in  the  climate  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina 
naturally  influenced  the  gardens  which  graced  these  sev- 
eral colonies.  As  individual  creations  they  varied  as  much 
as  the  climate  and  the  social  conditions  and  only  in  a  few 
broad  principles  can  we  compare  Colonial  gardens  as  a 
product  of  Early  American  culture. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  gardens  of  the 
colonists  were  usually  laid  out  in  a  formal,  straightforward, 
practical  manner.  They  were  fitted  to  the  existing  topog- 
raphy to  avoid  the  necessity  of  troublesome  grading. 
Wide  paths  were  flanked  by  Boxwood  hedges  or  flower 
borders.    Orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  played  their 
rightful  roles  as  integral  parts  of  the  grounds  around  the 
house.  Walls,  picket  fences,  and  garden  houses  provided 
simple  architectural  features  and  invariably  were  con- 
structed from  the  local  materials  at  hand.  But  the  most 
characteristic  quality  of  all  the  gardens  of  the  period 
was  their  livability.  They  were  created  by  a  prac- 
tical people  as  outdoor  places  for  both  work  and 
play.  The  beauty  which  lies  in  utility  was  their 
greatest  charm.    This  quality  of  usefulness  and 
livability  is  even  more  important  to  us  today  than 
it  was  to  the  early  settlers.  Yet  it  is  just  that  one 
thing  that  most  of  our  modern  gardens  lack,  and  if 
we  can  learn  from  another  age  of  gardens  some- 
thing that  will  help  us  to  make  our  own  more 
lovely  the  knowledge  of  tradition  will  have  served 
its  purpose. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  original  colonists  came 
from  England  had  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on 
gardening  in  this  country.  Our  forefathers  remem- 


Boxly,  the  Frederick  W.  Taylor  estate  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa.,  has  a  house  designed  and  built  by  the  Count 
du  Barry  in  1833,  and  gardens  dating  back  to  1803 


bered  the  quaint  gardens  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
England.  The  Tudor  style  of  landscape  design  was  still 
in  vogue  there  and,  although  the  romantic  school  of  natu- 
ralism had  begun  its  influence,  the  old  fashions  had  not 
been  abandoned.  The  wilderness  of  America  made  natu- 
ralistic gardens  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  Their  pleasure 
lay  in  a  garden  which  showed  their  control  of  nature  and 
so,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  American  gardens  were 
formal  and  intimate  and,  although  perhaps  unconsciously, 
they  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  old-fashioned  Tudor 
gardens  of  England.  This  is  true  of  Colonial  gardens  both 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  colonization  the  gardens 
of  New  England  were  merely  dooryards.  The  only  bit  of 
consciously  decorative  gardening  in  which  they  indulged 
was  in  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  house  and 
the  road.  Each  little  dooryard  was  enclosed  by  a  picket 
fence  or  a  rough  stone  wall  and  planted  simply,  with  a 
Lilac  bush  or  two  at  the  side  of  the  door  and  a  border 
of  flowers  along  the  short  path  to  the  road.  As  time 
went  on  and  prosperity  came  to  the  thrifty  people  a 
portion  of  the  land  in  back  of  the   (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Avast  treasure  of  fine  old  tableware  is  still  being 
preserved  all  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  you 
have  to  visit  families  who  are  still  maintaining  the 
early  nineteenth-century  houses  with  all  their  accumulated 
household  things  to  realize  what  a  century  and  more  of 
tableware  can  mean.  It  is  very  impressive,  for  instance,  to 
visit  in  the  early  nineteenth-century  house  that  the  present 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Theodore  Francis  Green,  is 
still  maintaining  on  the  hill  in  Providence  and  to  see  the 
great  Lowestoft  dinner  service  that  his  ancestor,  Mr. 
Arnold,  brought  back  from  China.  It  is  one  of  those  great 
sets  with  twenty-four  dinner  plates  and  great  soup  tureens 
and  pierced  fruit  and  dessert  dishes,  marked  with  a  great 
A  within  a  mantled  shield.  And  on  the  wall  of  the  back 
parlor  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Arnold  with  the  very  ship  he 
sailed  in  the  background.  Governor  Green  has  been  so 
interested  in  this  Lowestoft  that  during  his  visit  to  China 
he  looked  up  the  location  of  the  original  kilns  and  even 
sent  back  some  original  pieces  for  reproduction  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  a  lost  art  so  fascinating  to  him. 

It  was  this  Lowestoft  that  was  most  fashionable  in 
early  Federal  society  throughout  both  the  North  and 
South,  but  it  was  the  best  set  for  special  occasions,  not  the 
everyday  china.  The  everyday  china  was  usually  the  blue 
Canton  with  its  Chinese  scenes  and  patterns.  This  old 
Canton  had  a  body  of  white  with  a  cool  greenish  tinge. 
Its  blue  was  dull  and  deep,  with  a  certain  ill-defined 
vaporous  quality  at  the  edges  of  the  lines.  And  any  that 
has  come  down  in  the  family  after  such  everyday  hard 
usage  is  a  prized  possession.  We  were  in  a  dining  room 


in  Newbury  port  the  other  day  that  had  such  a  service 
displayed  on  its  shelves  with  the  portrait  over  the 
mantel  of  the  ancestor  who  brought  it  home  from 
China  and  close  by  a  painting  of  the  ship  he  sailed. 

It  was  the  Huntington  tableware,  however,  that 
made  us  realize  how  tableware  can  reveal  both  the 
impressive  continuity  of  family  life  and  its  respon- 
siveness to  varying  fashions  and  contacts  with  various 
lands.  The  Huntington  house  is  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Salem,  one  of  the  loveliest  unspoiled  nineteenth- 
century  streets  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  name 
Huntington  is  still  on  the  silver  door  plate.  All 
w  ithin  is  still  as  it  has  been  for  years  and  years,  for 
until  a  few  months  ago  Miss  Sarah  Louisa  Hunting- 
ton— then  over  ninety — lived  there.  Here,  as  of  old, 
the  daily  service  is  blue  Canton,  and  such  great  punch 
bowls  and  soup  tureens  as  are  atop  the  highest  pan- 
try shelves!  Not  to  mention  the  charming  covered 
custard  cups  with  their  single  handles  or  the  double- 
handled  soup  cups  with  covers. 

Of  course,  this  everyday  Canton  should  not  sur- 
prise us  on  a  street  where  the  romance  and  wealth  of 
the  old  China  trade  still  seems  to  live  on,  but  there 
are  other  contacts  that  the  dishes  represent  that  we 
had  not  thought  of  before  in  connection  with  our  sea 

Wedgwood  cream  ware  printed  at  Liverpool  with  the  transfer 
printed  in  black.  The  design  shows  full-rigged  ships  flying 
American  flags.    From  the  collection  of  Henry  Davis  Sleeper 
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ABOVE,  A  BERRY  BOWL  WITH  COVERED  DISHES  FOR  SUGAR  AND  CREAM,  PLACED  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF  GARFIELD  AND  FROM 
THE  HUNTINGTON  COLLECTION.  BELOW,  EARLY  GREEN  WEDGWOOD  WITH  GRAPE  AND  FLOWER  PATTERNS  ON  THE  BOWLS  AND  DISH 


THE  HUNTINGTON  CHINA  BELOW  WAS  BROUGHT  HOME  FROM  MANILA  BY  RICHARD  TUCKER,  MRS.  HUNTINGTON'S  SON  BY  HER  FIRST 
MARRIAGE.    IT  IS  STAMPED  CH.  PILLIVUYT  &  CO.  PARIS.  EXP  1867.    MEDAILLE  D'OR.    BANDS  OF  SEVRES  BLUE  ARE  EDGED  WITH  GOLD 


FROM  THE  HENRY  DAVIS  SLEEPER  COLLECTION,  CROWN  DERBY  PORCELAIN  IN  RICH  RED  AND  BLUE  IN  THE  JAPANESE  IMARI  MANNER. 
BELOW,  THE  HUNTINGTON  NAPOLEON  III  DISHES— VERY  FINE,  WHITE,  HARD-PASTE  PORCELAIN  WITH  A  CROWNED  MONOGRAM 


BELOW,  FROM  THE  HENRY  DAVIS  SLEEPER  COLLECTION,  BRIGHT  YELLOW  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE  PRINTED  IN  BROWN  WITH  A 
SERIES  OF  COUNTRY  SCENES  DECORATED  WITH  FLORAL  BORDERS.    THIS  SET  OF  MR.  SLEEPER'S  IS  FOR  AFTER-DINNER  COFFEE 


Raised  green  leaves  and  red  fruit 
on  dull  white  porcelain.  This  bis- 
cuit ware  was  introduced  about 
1842  from  the  Sleeper  Collection 


Below,  an  Empire  chocolate 
service  in  rose  and  gold  in  the 
Huntington  collection.  The  gilt 
is  not  only  put  on  in  heavy  bands 
on  the  outside,  but  has  been 
fairly  flooded  over  the  inside  too 


board.  Mr.  Richard  Deblois  Tucker,  for  in- 
stance, the  half-brother  of  Miss  Huntington, 
was  in  sugar  in  Manila.  When  he  returned 
to  Salem,  he  brought  back  his  richly  carved 
household  furniture  to  mingle  with  the  ma- 
hogany of  the  parlor  and  dining  room  and 
also  the  set  of  small  handleless  cups  with  a 
deep  china  tray,  all  teeming  with  Chinese 
figures,  which  the  family  have  called  the 
china  with  the  hundred  heads  and  which  he 


probably  used  to  dispense  hospitality  in  the 
Eastern  fashion.  This  set  is  now  in  a  small 
carved  corner  cupboard  with  bits  of  carved 
ivory  and  some  small  Chinese  figurines. 

His  mother  had  married  the  Hon.  Asahel 
Huntington  of  Salem.  She  was  Louisa,  one 
of  the  three  daughters  of  William  Deblois 
oi  Boston,  a  family  of  distinction  tracing  its 
ancestry  directly  to  the  Norman  "Due  de 
Blois."  When  he  returned  from  Manila  he 


brought  her  what  is  called  in  the  family 
The  Huntington  China,  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  Spanish  merchant  who  was 
returning  to  Spain.  It  is  of  white  porcelain 
with  a  band  of  Sevres  blue  edged  with  gold 
and  with  an  elaborate  monogram,  and  is 
stamped  Ch.  Pillivuyt  &  Co.  Paris  Exp.  1867 
Medaille  d'Or.  It  is  a  large  service  with  meat 
platters,  long  narrow  fish  platters,  covered 
soup  tureens  and       (Continued  on  page  69) 


e  NEW 


seen  at  a  recent 
Exhibition  at  Harrod's,  London 


.  hese  reproductions  in  Bizarre  Ware  by  Clarice 
Cliff  were  manufactured  by  the  A.  J.  Wilkinson 
Company,  Burslem,  Staffordshire.  At  the  im- 
mediate right,  "Autumn"  in  soft  jade-green 
glaze  designed  by  Clarice  Cliff;  above,  "Felicity," 
designed  by  Eva  Crofts,  royal  blue  and  gold  on  an 
ivory  ground;  above  that,  "Marine,"  designed  by 
Dod  Proctor;  at  the  top  right,  a  design  by  Vanessa 
Bell,  "Vanessa,"  black  and  slate-blue  on  antique  opal 
glaze;  and  lastly,  the  Circus  pattern  in  greens,  gold,  and 
maroon   by   Dame    Laura    Knight,    D.  B.  E.,.  A.  R.  A. 
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California  Decorators  put  on  a  Show 


A  nineteenth-century  living  room,  directly  abevo,  combining  the 
best  features  of  the  Victorian  architecture  with  the  traditional  eight- 
eenth century  furniture.    Mr.  J.  F.  Luccareni  was  the  decorator 
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On  opposite  page:  a  Contemporary 
Classic  entrance  hall.  The  room  is 
octagonal  and,  while  of  Classic  inspi- 
ration, is  nevertheless  modern  in  treat- 
ment. The  architectural  details,  with 
the  Greek  key  motif  repeated  on  door 
and  floors,  are  unusually  effective.  Terra 
corta,  gray,  and  black  were  the  colors 
selected.    Annette  L.  Frank,  decorator 


At  the  right:  a  Neo  Classic  dining  room. 
Yellows  and  whites  are  cleverly  combined 
with  lightness  in  both  color  and  design. 
Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Fatman  was  the  designer 


The  garden  room  at  the  left  was  deco- 
rated by  Violet  Turner  Searcy  with  the 
Benno  Simank  Studios.  Beige,  green- 
blue,  aubergine,  with  pewter  accesso- 
ries; this  type  of  room  is  ideally  suited 
for  all-year-round  living  in  California 


adeleine  Park  has  portrayed  everything 
from  lions  and  tigers  to  giraffes  and  gnu,  but  she  is  known  to  these  pages 
particularly  because  of  her  dog  sculpture.  Here  we  show  three  of  her 
recent  statues  in  all  of  which  she  has  captured  characteristic  expressions 


Sculpture  by 


MADELEINE  PARK 


At  the  top,  from  the  Carrillon  Kennels  of  Mrs. 
Whitehouse  Walker  in  Bedford  Hills,  the  Champion 
Poli  of  Whippenbell.  The  Peke  is  Tato,  a  pet  be- 
longing to  Edward  H.  Fielder  of  Katonah,  New  York, 
and  the  Great  Dane,  Ironwood  Peter  the  Great, 
the  property  of  Mark  Eisner  of  Scarsdale,  New  York 


A  A 
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EVERYONE  who  has  seen  the  Quiet  MAY  Oil 
Furnace  has  agreed  that  it's  beautiful.  And 
everyone  who  has  observed  its  operation  has 
been  astounded  by  the  number  of  different 
services  Quiet  MAY  Oil  Furnace  will  render. 

For  instance,  it  will  automatically  heat  your 
home;  it  will  supply  180  gallons  of  hot  water 
per  hour  for  domestic  use,  summer  or  winter. 

During  summer  it  will  keep  you  supplied 
with  all  the  hot  water  you  can  use  without 
sending  a  single  heat  unit  into  your  radiators. 


This  Oil  Furnace  is  another  Quiet  MAY 
triumph.  It  is  a  boiler,  automatic  oil  burner 
and  hot  water  system,  complete  in  one  unit. 

If  your  present  boiler  is  worn  out,  or  under- 
sized, or  if  you  are  contemplating  building  a 
new  home,  you  will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
Quiet  MAY  Oil  Furnace  at  once.  Use  coupon. 

MAY  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "QUIET  MAY  Oil  Heating  System" 
for  installation  in  your  present  coal-fired  furnace  or  boiler. 

★  SEND   FOR   BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


Quiet  MAY  Oil  Furnace  will 
heat  your  basement  to  a  comfort- 
able temperature  without  radiation. 

Your  daintiest  linens  can  be 
dried  by  hanging  them  near  the 
Quiet  MAY  Furnace. 


QUICT 

f  !¥ 

OIL  FURNACE 


MAY  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Please  send  me  your  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  telling  all  about  Quiet  MAY  Oil  Furnace. 

NAME   

STREET  

CITY  &  STATE  


ALL  Quiet  MAY  PRODUCTS  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FINANCING  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ACT 


"uggestions  for  the  midsummer  host.  Right: 
Glass  used  in  different  ways  in  dining  room  from 
B.  Airman  and  Co.  is  by  Rene  Lalique.  First  three 
glasses — Orrefors  Glassware  Shop;  last  three  from 
Rena  Rosenthal,  Inc.  Three  tobaccos  from  Dunhill; 
Egyptian  copper  plate  from  "Old  Coppers";  pewter 
tobacco  jar  in  wood  frame  with  pipes,  knocker  ashtray 
in  pewter,  all  from  the  M.  and  M.  Importing  Co. 


Photographs 
by 

F.  M.  Demarest 


Center  right:  Cabochon  crystal  vase  with  square  top  and  round  bottom  and  heavy  crystal  grape 
cluster  from  Pitt  Petri,  Importer,  Inc.  Peter  Muller-Munk's  silver  in  modern  design  from  Mary 
Ryan.  Below:  Crystal  glass  elephant  by  Rene  Lalique  shown  by  B.  Altman  and  Co.  Two  sizes 
of  binoculars  by  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.    The  cases  are  shown  in  background 
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To  make  THIS  BEER 


yeast  cells  must 
be  fed 


bouquer,  carhrt      .  QVOr' 


n  the  brewing  of  BUDWEISER,  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  By  clock 
and  thermometer,  every  process  is  controlled.  You  find  always  in 
BUDWEISER  that  matchless  bouquet  that  is  the  delight  of  exacting 
connoisseurs  and  the  envy  of  all  brewers.  BUDWEISER  is  always  rich 
in  the  flavor  of  the  pick  of  each  year's  barley  crop.  Always  BUDWEISER 
lives  up  to  its  age-old  reputation  —  the  one  beer  that  sets  itself  bril- 
liantly apart  from  all  others.  The  very  first  sip  tells  all  who  try  it  why  the 
world-wide  demand  for  BUDWEISER  built  the  world's  largest  brewery. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ..ST.  LOUIS 
Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant 


Copyright  IQ35,  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 


THE     NATU  RAL  DRINK 


I 


Picture  of  polo  player,  Arden  Stu- 
dios; fish  bookends,  Mayhew  Shop; 
Rudolph  Struck' s  ceramic  horse  and 
burro,  Pitt  Petri;  three  Danish  pot- 
tery figures  for  razor  blades,  Arden 
Studios.    Right:  Spice  cabinet,  Ker- 
sfane  Taube,  Inc.;  Royal  Doulton  to- 
bacco jar  and  cigarette  holders,  Alfred  Orlik,  Inc.;  pewter  pipe  holdc 
M.  and  M.  Importing  Co.;  Dunhillpipe.    Left:  Persian  blue  writing  pad,  "O 
Coppers";  pistol  lamp  and  shade,  Haultaine,  Inc.;  crystal  inkwell,  lonesai 
Erwin;  ashtray  in  crystal,  Orlik;  Schorr's  bronze  goat  and  burro,  Pitt  Pet 
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AND  DON'T  FORGET  TO  HAVE  ABOUT  A 
DOZEN  CANS  OF  DOLE  HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE  JUICE  ON  ICE  WHEN  I 
GET  BACK  SWEETHEART. 


DEPENDABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
HOME  HEATING,  at  low  cost! 

Heating  is  important — for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  home  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  com- 
fortable temperatures.  That's  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  select  a  truly  dependable  oil  burner 
to  assure  genuine  heating  satisfaction. 

The  Wayne  "Mistoil"  Burner  is  completely  au- 
tomatic, economical  of  fuel  and  is  backed  by  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  trouble-free  per- 
formance. Wayne  was  one  of  the  first  oil  burn- 
ers— and  is  still  the  best.  Write  for  bulletins  or 
see  your  Wayne  dealer  today. 


Perhaps  you  never  really  think  of  going  to 
Japan — you  only  dream  of  it.  Yet  why?  Be- 
cause the  trip  costs  a  fortune?  Quite  the 
opposite!  Actually  it's  a  trip  within  the 
means  of  almost  everybody  who  can  afford 
six  or  eight  weeks  vacation. 

Take  into  consideration  these  encouraging 
facts,  i.  Steamship  fares  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world,  considering  service  and  distance. 
2.  The  yen  exchange  is  in  your  favor,  not 
against  you — actually  gives  you  more  cash 
in  Japan.  3.  The  Japan  Tourist  Bureau  has 
further  paved  the  way  with  a  series  of  all- 
inclusive  itineraries  at  lowest  cost. 

You  can  afford  Japan!  Inquire  at  once  of 
your  travel  agent  for  detailed  literature,  in- 
formation and  rates.  Or  write  to  our  nearest 
office. 


JAPAN 


TOURIST  BUREAU 

Address  55/  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce lildg.,  1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  or 
c/o  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line.  25  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
Please  address  Dept.  L  in  each  case  to  facilitate  prompt 
reply. 
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FOR  THE  HORSEMAN.  Whether  you  arc  a  multi-goal  polo 
player  or  merely  an  occasional  rider,  there  are  some  things  you 
cannot  be  without  if  you  intend  to  get  on  a  horse.  On  the  op- 
posite page  we  show  an  assortment  of  articles  for  the  horseman 
— some  necessities,  some  more  in  the  luxury  class.  From  this  col- 
lection you  should  be  able  to  fit  yourself  out  to  cut  quite  a  swathe- 
in  any  rotogravure  section,  with  or  without  the  horse.  The  horse, 
incidentally,  you  will  have  to  furnish  yourself. 


BREECHES.  These  come  on  the  necessity  list  definitely.  Rugged 
individualism  may  be  all  very  well,  but  riding  without  breeches 
is  definitely  frowned  on  in  most  of  the  better  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  pair  illustrated  are  from  Bernard  Weatherill,  breeches 
maker  by  appointment  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V  and  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Completely  hand  sewn  and 
tailored  to  your  measure  the  price  is  fifty-five  dollars  in  Cavalry 
Twill,  or  forty-five  dollars  if  made  up  in  a  lighter  Drill. 


BOOTS.  Another  necessity  for  the  horseman.  The  boots  shown 
are  hand  made  from  imported  leather  by  Oliver  Moore,  boot- 
maker. The  price  is  seventy  dollars.  The  trees  can  be  procured 
at  the  same  shop  and  come  in  two  models,  shaped  to  fit  the  boot, 
of  course.  Solid  trees  are  twenty-three  dollars;  hollow  trees 
(air-cooled  and  much  lighter)  sell  for  twenty-eight. 


CLOTHES  AND  IMPLEMENTS.  If  you  don't  play  polo  you 
can  get  along  without  all  of  these,  but  the  polo  coat  is  always  a 
nice  thing  to  have.  This  one  comes  from  Brooks  Brothers — a 
loosely  cut  model  with  set-in  sleeves  and  a  full  belt.  The  price: 
eighty-five  dollars.  The  polo  cap,  gloves,  and  belt  are  all  from 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Abercrombie  and  Fitch.  The  cap  is 
the  Elwood  model,  selling  for  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
gloves  have  a  string  back  with  a  reinforced  palm  of  chamois  goat 
skin.  Five  dollars  per  pair.  The  belt  is  of  natural  webbing  with 
leather  stays  and  can  be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  The  mallet  leaning  so  nonchalantly  against 
the  chair  is  another  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  product.  With  a 
malacca  cane  it  costs  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  balls  are 
Spalding's  No.  i  Willow  Match  Polo  Balls.  They  cost  three 
dollars  and  a  half  per  dozen  in  ten-dozen  case  lots.  If  you  are 
going  in  for  polo  in  a  small  way,  or  just  like  to  have  them  around 
the  house  to  throw  at  the  children  you  may  buy  a  single  dozen 
for  four  dollars.  The  chair  is  just  for  background,  but  we  might 
consider  a  good  offer  if  any  one  shows  any  signs  of  interest. 


ACCESSORIES  AND  LEATHER  GOODS.  Not  to  slight 
one  of  man's  best  friends,  the  horse,  we  are  glad  to  present  a 
saddle.  The  one  pictured  is  an  English  Whippy  Steggall  saddle. 
A.  G.  Spalding  Bros,  are  the  sole  U.  S.  agents  for  this  famous 
make,  and  you  may  present  your  horse  with  this  one  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  complete,  which  means  with  girth,  stirrup 
leathers,  and  irons.  Our  picture  shows  merely  the  stripped  saddle. 
The  strange  looking  leather  contraption  in  the  foreground  is  a 
Meadow  Brook  Pattern  Polo  Martingale.  Rawhide  lined,  it  will 
cost  you  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  leather  kit,  or  Riders 
Companion,  is  of  English  pigskin,  fitted  with  boot  pulls,  tab 
pusher,  jockey  boot  lifts,  and  combination  shoe  horn  and  button 
hook.  Twenty-five  dollars  at  Abercrombie's.  From  this  same 
store  come  the  leather  knee  guards,  sponge  rubber  lined  and 
shaped  to  fit  the  knee.  The  price  is  eighteen  dollars  per  pair. 
The  gaily  checked  background  that  dresses  up  the  picture  is 
furnished  by  one  of  Spalding's  dress  stable  sheets  (for  the  horse, 
not  the  rider).  These  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns, and  you  may  make  your  horse  the  Beau  Brummel  (or 
belle)  of  the  stable  for  the  small  sum  of  six  dollars. 

There  were  quite  a  few  other  things  we  might  have  shown  in 
the  way  of  riding  clothes,  such  as  coats,  Tattersall  waistcoats, 
stocks,  turtle-neck  sweaters,  etc.,  but  we  tried  to  keep  this  page 
down  to  articles  for  summer  wear.  We  mention  this  to  forestall 
indignant  letters  to  this  department  claiming  that  we  do  things  in 
a  half  way  manner.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  all  this  other  information  before  the  first  snow  flies. 


man  can  really 
fall  in  love  with  a 


HAVE  three  Parkers — and  I  love 
them,  every  one.  I  got  my  first 
one  thirty-two  years  ago.  Only 
the  deepening  color  of  the  rich 
walnut  stock  reveals  its  age.  Its  action  is 
still  as  smooth  as  ever.  It  clicks  shut  with 
a  ring  like — well,  like  nothing  else  but 
the  ring  of  another  Parker  clicking  shut. 
The  trigger  pulls  like  the  snapping  of  a 
crisp  leaf  of  lettuce. 

And  how  does  it  perform?  Why,  last 
fall  out  there  in  the  duck  blind  I  brought 
them  all  down  but  three. 

How  did  I  happen  to  get  the  other  two 
Parkers?  I  just  couldn't  resist  them.  One 
1  saw  sitting  in  a  gun  rack  in  a  store.  I 
picked  it  up,  snapped  it  to  my  shoulder 
and  it  fitted  me  exactly.  Two  minutes 
later  it  was  mine.  I've  heard  since  that  a 
lot  of  fellows  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence in  finding  one  that  fits. 

Skeet  was  responsible  for  my  third 
Parker.  Saw  a  fellow  break  50  straight 
with  a  Parker  skeet  gun.  Next  day  I  was 
down  at  the  store  being  measured  for 
mine. I  had  several  specifications  I  wanted 
worked  into  my  new  gun.When  it  came  all 
custom  built  for  me,  I  put  it  proudly  in 
the  rack  beside  the  other  two.  Foolish  to 
have  three  Parkers?  Maybe!  But  they  make 
me  happy,  and  happiness  is  priceless. 

Write  for  information.  Parker  Gun 
Works,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Remington. 
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ON  THE  SIDE  LINES.  As  summer  begins  to  wane  one's 
thoughts  turn  to  heavier  things,  especially  if  one  is  to  be  on  the 
side  lines.  The  spectator  dress  shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  par- 
ticularly good  looking  for  this  time  of  year  and  can  be  worn  into 
the  fall.  It  is  a  knitted  paisley  jacquard  dress  in  brown,  olive- 
green,  and  henna  with  knitted  tie  of  a  bright  deep  coral  shade. 
The  design  is  small,  in  squares  and  swirls,  and  is  quite  fascinat- 
ing. The  wooden  buttons  look  like  lop-sided  cubes  and  a  leather 
belt  completes  the  costume.  You  will  find  it  at  the  Tailored 
Woman.  With  it  can  be  worn  a  brown  felt  hat  in  a  new  shape 
with  trimming  in  the  form  of  tiny  little  curled  feathers  in  con- 
trasting colors.  These  shown  are  green  and  brown.  Need  you 
ask  that  this  is  a  Dobbs  hat?  It  shows  the  fact  in  every  line.  With 
a  bag  from  Mrs.  Franklin,  Inc.,  you  will  be  well-equipped.  This 
one  is  cedar  colored  leather,  which  shade  will  be  tremendously 
popular  for  fall.  It  is  a  comfortably  large  shape  with  zipper 
fastener  and  deep  compartments.  The  handle  is  designed  as  part 
of  the  bag,  and  of  course  it  has  comb,  mirror,  and  change  purse. 

BEACH.  At  the  left  you  will  see  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
particularly  glamorous  beach  costumes  of  the  season.  The  ma- 
terial itself  is  interesting  as  it  is  so  treated  that  it  permits  tan- 
ning, without  the  painful  burn  which  might  intrude  itself  on  the 
unwary.  A  silk  voile  is  used  and  draped  in  the  sari  manner,  so 
popular  at  the  moment.  Under  the  robe  is  worn  a  spangled  silk 
satin  bathing  suit  in  fishscale  design,  also  of  silk.  The  second 
"Diaphca"  robe  by  Heim,  as  is  the  above,  is  of  the  same  silk,  but 
this  time  red  is  the  color  used.  The  little  hood  was  inspired  by 
none  other  than  our  old  friend,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Is  it 
not  clever?  These  two  gowns  were  imported  and  made  one  of 
the  first  trips  on  the  Normandie,  so  if  you  would  be  dashing  on 
the  beach,  wear  one  by  all  means  and  we  shall  cooperate  by  giv- 
ing you  the  name  of  the  local  house  fortunate  enough  to  carry 
them.  Of  course,  the  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  sponsors  them. 

SUITS  AND  THINGS.  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.,  offer  these  irresist- 
ible beach  things  for  the  last  waning  moments  when  the  ocean 
calls.  The  bathing  suit  stretched  out  in  the  sand  is  well  tailored, 
form  fitting,  and  uplifting,  if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing  (and  who 
does  not),  and  is  shown  in  white.  The  play  suit  was  inspired 
from  gowns  worn  by  the  women  of  Tahiti  and  comes  in  the  same 
soft  colors  worn  there.  It  has  three  pieces,  so  if  you  weary  of  a 
skirt,  it  can  be  removed  to  show  nice  little  shorts,  so  well  tailored 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  most  strenuous  exercise.  It 
can  be  worn  into  the  water  if  you  like,  also.  The  small  knitted 
cap  keeps  your  curly  locks  in  place  and  is  bound  in  colored 
braided  raffia.  The  sandals  are  just  the  thing  for  the  beach  too  as 
they  are  of  tapes  tied  together  and  nothing  can  hurt  them,  especi- 
ally the  wet  ocean.  Sun  glasses,  beach  horse,  and  other  playthings 
can  be  obtained  from  Bonwit  Teller. 

FRAGRANCES.  Lentheric  has  designed  a  cooling  set  of  three 
fragrances  boxed  together  and  called  "Cabana"  a  new  sports  ver- 
sion of  their  "Three  Silent  Messengers."  They  really  are  delight- 
ful and  will  suit  almost  any  mood  you  might  be  in,  especially  a 
light  one.  The  box  itself  is  amusing  and  suggests  many  an  oc- 
casion when  your  hostess  would  be  most  appreciative  should  you 
bring  her  one.  Lentheric  also  has  the  "Holiday"  set,  shown  with 
the  other.  There  are  four  toilet  necessities  packed  together — also 
another  gift  suggestion.  Sunplexion  oil,  one  of  the  "Three  Silent 
Messengers,"  rouge  and  compact.  This  firm  will  be  happy  to 
provide  the  two  sets  at  any  time. 

FOR  PLAY.  Last  but  not  least,  we  have  the  most  delectable, 
practical  clothes  from  Fortnum  and  Mason.  They  are  so  well- 
tailored,  the  materials  are  so  choice  that  really  it  is  a  shame  to 
use  them  for  gardening,  beach,  or  for  play,  as  they  should  be  re- 
served for  "best."  However,  that  was  not  what  they  were  created 
for — so  wear  them  in  the  garden  or  on  the  beach  to  your  heart's 
content.  The  blouse  or  shirt  at  the  upper  left  is  made  from  a 
heavy  light  blue  linen,  almost  nubbly  to  feel.  It  can  be  worn  with 
the  handsome  pair  of  slacks  which  are  in  natural  color  linen  of  a 
rather  interesting  weave  and  nice  and  long.  The  navy  blue 
divided  skirt  is  something  which  is  not  seen  everywhere  but  is 
gradually  coming  into  its  own.  This  also  is  beautifully  tailored 
and  exactly  the  right  length,  neither  too  short  nor  too  long. 
You'll  love  it.  A  halter  neck  in  white  can  be  worn  with  this; 
also  the  adorable  peach-pink  angora  socks.  The  blue  scarf  is  soft 
and  patterned  in  subdued  contrasting  colors.  It  can  be  worn  with 
the  shirt  and  slacks  combination  if  you  like.  Then  we  have  these 
sturdy  brown  shoes  for  country  uses.  The  workmanship  is  just 
what  you  would  expect  from  this  house — just  the  little  differences 
which  make  life  so  pleasant.  One  look  and  you  will  want  several 
pairs.  Don't  forget  that  Fortnum  and  Mason  has  all  of  these. 


Lord  «l  Burxham 
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T  hese 

TENNIS  COURTS 
DEFY  THE  RAIN 


International  and  champion- 
ship tennis  matches  must  be 
run  close  to  schedule.  That 
is  why  HAR-TRU  courts  are 
in  favor  for  Davis  Cup  and 
other  important  matches. 
They  are  ready  for  action 
from  30  to  60  minutes  after 
the  heaviest  rain. 


Clubs  and  institutions  with 
limited  ready  cash  now  can 
install  these  famous  green 
or  red  courts  immediately 
through  our  spaced  payment 
plan. 


A  few  prominent  owners  of 
HAR-TRU  fast-drying  tennis  courts: 
U.  S.  Naval  Academv  Annapolis,  Md. 
West  Side  Tennis  Clnb  Forest  Hills.  L.  I. 
Northmoor  Countrv  Club  Chicago.  111. 
Philadelphia  Country  Club  Bala.  Pa. 
Oldfield  Club  Stony  Brook.  L.  1. 

Hamilton  McK.  Twombly  Estate 

Convent.  X.  J. 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field  Syosset.  N.  T. 

Miss  Helen  Frick  Bedford.  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Gould      Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Circulars  "E"  and  "F" 


IHIAIfll-TlfltU 

FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS 


(100%  American-Made) 

17  Ea-t  15th  Street,  New  York 


6  x  30 
Binocular 
Below 
$-2 


THE  BINOCULAR— 
THAT  EXPERTS  CHOOSE 

Yachtsmen,  Army  and  Navy  of- 
ficers, aviators — those  who  need 
fine  glasses  and  know  fine 
glasses  —  express  an  over- 
whelming preference  for  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular.  Try 
this  remarkable  glass  yourself 
for  watching  the  races,  polo, 
for  touring  or  hunting — and 
you'll  see  why  it  is  known  as 
the  world's  finest  binocular. 

FREE  DE  LUXE  CATALOG 

40  pages  of  useful 
binocular  informa- 
tion. Tells  things  to 
lookfor  in  selecting  a 
binocular  and  shows 
models  for  all  uses. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

216  LOMB  PARK    >    »    .    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BRU5CH  &  LOMB 
BIN0CULRRS 


Barbecues — an  old 
California  custom 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

olives,  onions,  and  garlic  deliriously 
blended,  his  "Frijoles,"  slowly 
steamed  for  days  before  a  feast,  and 
the  "vino"  of  the  countryside)  tempt 
your  palate  with  his  "buried  meat," 
or  with  rich  juicy  steaks  from  a  grill 
over  glowing  coals  of  live  oak,  and 
you  will  understand  why  California 
is  so  anxious  to  claim  the  barbecue 
as  its  own. 

The  modern  estate  in  California 
today  is  almost  invariably  equipped 
with  a  barbecue  pit  or  often  an  out- 
door fireplace  so  arranged  that  it 
is  back  to  back  with  a  fireplace  in 
the  house  and  thus  uses  the  same 
chimney  for  a  flue.  This  type  of 
oven  is  conveniently  raised  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  stove.  At 
times  so  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  barbecue  that  the  equipment 
for  outdoor  cooking  is  built  before 
the  house  is  definitely  planned.  The 
Californians  may  not  have  origi- 
nated the  barbecue,  but  they  have  so 
tenaciously  adopted  it  that  it  is 
theirs  for  a  Ions  time  to  come. 


Over  the  roof  of  the  world 

(Continued  from  page  ig) 

all  over  again,  only  this  time  the 
yaks  will  be  laden  and  the  unladen 
ponies  will  be  following,  sinking  in 
the  soft  places  and  from  time  to 
time  giving  up  the  contest,  for  the 
pony  soon  loses  heart  in  deep  snow. 
Your  men  will  be  manhandling 
them,  for  they  will  be  wanted  on 
that  last  steep  rise — a  couple  of 
ropes  and  ten  to  a  dozen  men  to 
haul  the  unladen  ponies  up  to  the 
crest  where  they  will  stand  with 
hanging  heads  and  distended  nos- 
trils, every  bit  of  energy  gone  for 
the  present — dead-beat  animals  with 
here  and  there  cut  legs  bleeding  on 
to  the  white  snow,  cuts  from  the 
snow-buried  rocks  where  they  have 
slipped,  cuts  from  the  glass-like 
edges  of  hard  ice. 

Some  of  the  men,  also,  will  be 
very  nearly  beat  too,  since  in  addi- 
tion to  hauling  the  ponies  up  the 
slope  at  a  height  where  even  walk- 
ing makes  you  pant,  until  you  get 
acclimatized,  they  will  have  had  to 
manhandle  up  loads  taken  from 
yaks  who  have  plunged  out  of  the 
trail  and  got  sunk  in  drifts.  In  the 
worst  places  the  unladen  ponies 
have  to  be  pulled  over  the  snow  on 
tent-flies  and  suleetash  spread  out. 

I  always  think  that  the  sight  of 
a  caravan  at  the  head  of  a  high  pass 
is  a  very  fine  picture  of  endeavor, 
one  of  the  things  that  make  you 
glad  to  be  a  man  among  men — to 
see  your  rough-clad  drovers,  wisps 
of  yak  hair  tied  over  their  eyes  to 
prevent  their  going  blind  from  the 
glare,  panting  slowly  upwards  with 
their  loads.  Here  is  a  little  group 
of  six  getting  a  tent-pole  under  a 
sunken  animal's  belly  to  heave  it 
clear  of  a  drift,  there  a  dozen  haul- 
ing on  ropes  to  pull  an  animal  free, 
a  couple  more,  beat  for  the  mo- 
ment, gasping  on  a  snow-buried 
rock,  seeking  enough  breath  to  face 


the  last  hundred  feet,  and  on  the 
summit  a  knot  of  men  resting  for 
a  space,  breathing  great  deep 
breaths.  And  yet  most  of  them  will 
be  laughing  as  soon  as  they  have 
any  breath  to  laugh  with  after  they 
have  rubbed  the  life  back  into 
frozen  fingers  and  toes.  All  this  is 
only  on  a  fine  day.  In  a  snow- 
storm or  a  blizzard  there  is  not 
much  laughter;  the  business  is  too 
serious — literally  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  many  of  the  animals, 
and  perhaps  for  some  of  the  men. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  see  save 
the  driving  flakes. 

The  north  side  of  the  Khardong 
La  is  the  worse  of  the  two,  since 
the  track,  existent  only  in  late  sum- 
mer, lies  over  a  glacier.  And  so  you 
plunge  downward  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  to  pull  up  at  the  frozen 
lakes  below  the  glaciers,  and  look 
back  at  the  long  black  line  of  men 
and  animals  treading  their  cautious 
way  down  toward  you.  Reasonably 
hard  snow  is,  to  my  mind,  always 
preferable  to  ice,  since  the  animals 
do  not  slip  in  the  same  way.  Then 
on  again  over  the  snow,  hour  after 
hour,  until  at  last  you  reach  some 
patch  of  flat  ground,  bare  of  snow, 
where  you  can  halt  for  the  night 
and  wait  for  your  transport  to 
struggle  in.  The  day  after  you  will 
be  down  in  the  Shyok  Valley,  fol- 
lowing the  cliff-hung  road  above 
the  rapidly  filling  river,  snaking 
your  way  across  rotten  conglomer- 
ate faces,  with  sheer  drops  down  to 
the  splintered  rock  at  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  until  in  time  you  come 
to  Khalsar  with  its  pleasant  grass 
camping-ground.  There  you  can 
bask  in  the  warmth  of  a  modest 
10,000  feet,  and  take  inward  pride 
at  the  thought  of  being  the  first 
party  to  cross  over  the  Khardong 
this  season,  for  there  is  always  good 
human  elation  to  be  felt  whenever 
you  have  forced  a  pass. 

On  the  way  to  Panamik  you  will 
probably  stop  at  Sumur  rather  than 
at  Tegur  which  is  the  proper  stage, 
because  Sumur  is  rather  a  fascinat- 
ing little  village,  with  a  big  yellow- 
cap  monastery,  most  ornately  fres- 
coed, and  the  biggest  gompa  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  As  you 
march  out  of  Panamik  in  the  early 
morning  you  shall  see  many  Yar- 
kandi  merchants  and  drovers,  and 
every  little  garden  and  thorn  en- 
closure will  be  filled  with  Yarkandi 
ponies,  resting  after  their  long,  hun- 
gry journey  and  picking  up  a  little 
condition  before  setting  out  on  the 
last  stage  of  their  long  journey  and 
facing  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
Khardong  Pass. 

We  make  our  way  over  the  fan 
of  rushing  waters  pouring  down 
from  the  big  rock  gorge  on  our 
right,  whence  lead  the  irrigation 
channels  that  support  the  valley,  for 
as  elsewhere  in  Ladakh,  the  Xubra 
depends  on  melting  ice,  and  all  the 
narrow  lungpas  conceal  great  gla- 
ciers, side  arms  of  the  great  Siachen 
Glacier.  The  gaunt  rock  hills  spring 
straight  up  on  either  bank  to  a 
height  that  is  nowhere  much  less 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  10,500 
feet  where  we  stand.  Glimpsed  now 
and  then  for  a  moment  through 
rock  clefts,  rise  greater  hills — peak 
after  peak  of  21,000  feet  and  over, 


Raymond  -Whitcoinb 

South  Sea  Islands 
Cruise 


Sailing  from  Seru  York,  Jan.21,1936 

in  the  M.  S.  -Stella  PclarU" 
and  ending  at  Monte  Carlo,  April  28 

Limited  to  12.">  members 
Price,  up 

The  loveliest  and  most  truly 
typical  of  South  Sea  Islands 
are  on  the  program  —  islands 
of  the  Marquesas,  Society, 
Samoa  and  Fiji  groups. 

Vith  visits  also  to  islands  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  that  are 
unknown  to  travelers,  and  to 
Java  and  Bali,  to  Singapore, 
Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Ceylon,  Egypt  and  Naples. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  annual 
Raymond-TThitcomb  South 
Sea  Islands  Cruise  in  the 
motor  ship  "Stella  Polaris." 

Send  for  particulars 

Raymond  -  Whitcom b 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  ISew  York 
OR     ANY     STEAMSHIP     ACE  .NT 


LATE  SUMMER 
SPRAYING 

is  safest 
with 


.  K.  PLANT  SPRA 


the  powerful,  nicotine  spray  for 
all  garden  plants.  Cannot  burn 
the  most  delicate  growth.  Won't 
discolor  blooms  or  foliage.  Safe 
for  evergreens,  too.  Easy  to  use 
.  .  .  just  dilute  with  water.  In 
use  over  30  years  on  America's 
finest  estates.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  officers  and  members 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Your 
dealer  sells  "O.K."  or  can  get  it 
for  you.  Insist  on  the  best.  Book- 
let H-8  on  request. 

Andrew  Wilson,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N 


PLACE  A  PIECE  OF  STATUARY  or 

garden  furniture  in  the  right  spot  and  you 
indicidualize  your  garden.  You'll  find  exact- 
ly the  piece  in  our  unusually  comprehensive 
line  — which  now  includes  Calloway  Pottery. 

Prices  range  from  $7.50  to  $2500 

WM.  H.  JACKSON 
COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1827 

16  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Alio  "Ecerything  for  the  Fireplace" 
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"I  rode  in  a  rickshaw  drawn  by  a 
prancing  Zulu  warrior  .  .  .  made 
friends  with  wild  animals  in  Kenya 
.  . .  went  to  the  races  in  Rio.  There 
was  always  some  kind  of  excite- 
ment every  hour  we  spent  ashore. 

"And  what  fun  I'll  have  in  years 
to  come,  showing  my  own  movies 
of  those  exciting  days  .  .  .  Italy 
and  Greece,  Holy  Land  and  Egypt, 
East  and  South  Africa,  gay  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rio,  and  those  charming 
little  sun  spots  known  as  the  West 
Indies. 

"The  Empress  of  Australia  is  a 
grand  ship  to  go  on.  Large  rooms 
and  fine  service,  good  meals,  and 
all  sorts  of  ship  fun." 

$1350  up  (room  with  bath  from 
S2350),  including  standard  shore 
programme.  Details  from  your 
own  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washington, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  and  32 
other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  25 
23  PORTS  •  95  DAYS 


Erapress^ustralia 
AFRICA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

CRUISE 


up  to  the  dominating  ones  of  24,000 
and  25,000  feet. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  racing 
torrent  of  gray  water  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  poplar  trunks,  guiltless  of 
handrail,  the  road  winds  its  slow 
way  up  a  rock  for  a  little  over  two 
thousand  feet,  in  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  zigzags,  some  of  them 
literally  cut  into  the  face  of  the 
steep,  sloping  rock.  As  it  is  a  steep 
ascent  and  tiring  for  the  animals, 
we  reach  the  top  some  time  before 
our  laden  beasts  and  are  able  to  rest 
at  the  little  red  hlato.  This  is  a 
pyramid  of  stones  and  horns,  with 
a  prayer -flag  or  two,  which  the 
Ladakhi  always  erects  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pass,  the  highest  point 
where  the  road  begins  to  descend 
again.  We  look  back  and  take  our 
last  view  for  the  present  of  such 
things  as  trees  and  fields,  houses 
and  other  signs  of  human  life,  seen 
far  away  at  Ayi  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Xubra  which,  from 
here,  looks  almost  as  though  seen 
from  a  low-flying  airplane. 

All  the  following  day  we  climb 
and  climb  steadily,  sometimes  on 
cliff-hung  tracks,  sometimes  over 
glacier  moraines,  very  weary  going, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  big  Mamos- 
thong  Glacier,  which  name  means 
the  "thousand  sheep"  because  the 
advance-guard  of  a  Mongol  inva- 
sion perished  there,  killed  like 
sheep  by  avalanches.  Here  we 
camp  for  the  night  at  Skyangpoche. 
From  Skyangpoche  over  the  Saser 
Pass  to  Saser  Brangsa  is  a  long  and 
weary  day's  march.  You  either 
wind  round  under  glacier  snouts  or 
pass  over  great  glaciers.  The  Saser 
Pass  must  be  one  of  the  hardest 
bits  of  road  in  the  world,  and  the 
queerest  pass  in  constant  use  to  be 
found  anywhere,  for  it  is  made  up 
of  two  big  glaciers  which  sweep  in 
from  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  valley,  coalesce,  and  then  flow- 
east  and  west,  one  draining  towards 
the  Nubra  and  one  towards  the 
Shyok.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
road  over  the  moving  ice  of  a  gla- 
cier. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  send 
up  parties  of  men  every  year  in  late 
July  when  the  snow  has  melted  and 
clear  a  track  among  the  stones  that 
will  last  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Saser  Pass  is  rather  shut  in 
and  the  nearer  hills  hide  the  real 
giants,  while  in  front  of  you, 
towards  the  Shyok,  there  is  little  to 
be  seen  save  what  now  seem  to  you 
low  hills — rocky  creatures  of  hum- 
ble altitude,  of  nineteen  and  twenty 
thousand  feet.  They  are  not  so  very 
much  higher  than  the  ice-col  where 
you  bask  in  the  sunlight  against  a 
pile  of  stones  and  make  tea  for  the 
midday  meal  with  a  handful  of 
burtsa  that  you  have  brought  with 
you.  Then  on  again  dow  n  the  east- 
ern glacier  over  a  trail  of  ice-borne, 
loose  rocks,  mingled  with  white 
bones,  until  in  time  you  slip  off  the 
side  of  the  ice-stream  just  before  its 
snout  and  come  back  once  more  to 
solid  ground,  to  drop  steadily 
downward  until,  at  a  little  over 
15,000  feet,  you  reach  the  desola- 
tion of  Saser  Brangsa. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
habited country  you  have  now  left 
Ladakh  a  long  way  behind;  there 


are  no  more  villages  or  monasteries, 
no  more  white  chortens  or  mane 
walls;  you  have  come  into  a  no- 
man's  land  where  there  are,  lite- 
rally, no  men,  no  flocks  or  herds — 
no  life,  save  only  for  the  caravans 
which  plod  their  weary  way  from 
stage  to  stage,  north-bound  or 
south-bound,  through  water-swept 
defiles  and  over  high  passes,  over 
boulders  and  sand  and  snow  anJ 
ice.  Yes,  undoubtedly  God  made 
the  mountains,  and  then  made  man 
to  climb  them — made  the  trackless 
wilds,  and  gave  man  the  spirit  and 
wit  to  make  ways  across  them.  You 
realize  the  truth  of  this  at  places 
like  Saser,  when  you  watch  the 
caravans  coming  in,  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  glad  that  motors  ami 
airplanes  cannot  come  there — that 
there  are  still  places  left  on  the 
earth  where  man  must  fight  Nature 
as  Man,  with  only  the  aid  of  living 
animals,  and  not  by  the  power  of 
inanimate  machines. 


Colonial  gardens  for  today 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

house  was  given  over  to  pleasure 
gardens.  Rectangular  plots  were 
divided  by  flower-edged  paths. 
Fruit  trees  lent  beauty  as  well  as 
utility  to  the  gardens  and  the  be- 
loved Hollyhocks,  Flags,  and 
Lemon  Lilies  together  with  a  few 
old-fashioned  Roses  and  Sweet- 
briers  were  interspersed  with  the 
medicinal  herbs  and  kitchen  vege- 
tables. Any  ornamental  features  in 
the  garden  were  built  of  wood, 
like  the  house.  The  effect  of  such  a 
garden  was  naturally  charming  in  a 
country  which  was  wild  and  un- 
developed, but  in  New  England 
there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  any  at- 
tempt made  to  develop  pleasure 
grounds  of  any  size  or  refinement. 

As  we  travel  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  less  severe  climates, 
gardens  of  the  Colonial  period  be- 
come at  once  both  more  refined 
and  more  extensive.  The  Dutch 
had  brought  to  New  York  the  pre- 
cision of  garden  design  that  was 
then  in  vogue  in  Holland.  Box- 
bordered  parterres  were  defined  by 
graveled  paths  and  planted  with  the 
Tulips  and  other  flowers  imported 
from  the  mother  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  small  but  rather  elab- 
orate town  gardens  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  was  famous  for 
the  manors  of  the  patroons  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The 
rugged  topography  and  imposing 
views  made  formality  of  design  im- 
possible, but  what  these  huge  es- 
tates lacked  in  symmetry  they  made 
up  in  broad  sweeping  vistas  framed 
by  natural  woodlands  and  the  ex- 
hilarating sense  of  space. 

In  Philadelphia  prosperity  com- 
bined with  culture  and  a  feeling  for 
elegance  to  foster  the  fine  art  of 
gardening.  Enclosed  by  high  walls 
and  dominated  by  the  brick  Geor- 
gian houses  the  town  gardens  were 
quite  elaborate  for  the  period.  De- 
scriptions are  all  that  remain  of 
most  of  them,  but  we  read  of  large 
pleasure  grounds  ornamented  with 
statuary  and  allees,  hedges  of  Box- 
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Real  Thrills 

EVERY  DAY 


Real  Rest 

EVERY  NIGHT 

31  high-spot  ports  .  .  .  including 
eight  in  the  Mediterranean.  India, 
Ceylon,  Java,  Cambodia,  Siam... 
Bali  for  two  days  .  .  .  China, 
Japan  .  .  .  and  home  via  Haw-aii, 
Panama  Canal,  and  West  Indies. 

Live  aboard  the  famed  Empress, 
largest  and  fastest  world-cruise 
ship.  Spacious  apartments  with 
full-width  beds.  Tennis  and  squash 
courts.  Two  swimming  pools. 

Contrast !  Excitement  and  glam- 
our in  every  port  you  visit  .  .  . 
finest  luxury  and  comfort  between 
each  port  aboard  the  Empress. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  9 

31  ports.  130  days.  Fares  from 
$2150.  Apartments  with  bath 
f  rom$3800.  Both  include  standard 
shore  programme.  Details  from 
YOUR  OWN  AGENT  or  Canadian 
Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Washington,  Montreal, 
and  32  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

DESIRABLE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  graduate  work 
admitting  to  advanced  standing  in  college. 

Music  and  Art  under  European-trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science.  Homemaking. 
Interior  Decorating,  Costume  Design. 

Professional  instructors  in  golf,  crew, 
tennis,  horsemanship,  swimming,  skating; 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS^  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Box  CL                  Cooperstown,  New  York 

St.  John  Baptist 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist    (Episcopal    Church).    Si*  years 
courses.  Music.  Art  and  General  Courses. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 
THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendham                                New  Jersey 

St.  Agnes  School 

A  Resident  and  Day  School 

Excellent  College  Preparatory  Record.  Gen- 
eral Course.  Music.  Art. 

New  Buildings. 
Moderate  rates.  All  sports. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  President 
of  Board  of  Governors 
BLANCHE  PITTMAN,  Headmistress 
Loudonville  Road            Albany,  New  York 

Wychwood 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls, 
From  Seventh  Grade  Up. 

19  miles  from  New  York. 

A  small  and  different  school  with  empha- 
sis on  individual  interests  and  abilities. 
Thorough  college  preparation.  A  post-grad- 
uate year. 

Music,  art,  dramatics,  homemaking.  sec- 
retarial  courses.    Dancing,    riding,  tennis, 
swimming.    For  booklet,  address: 

ELIZABETH  GILL,  Headmistress 
Westfield                                New  Jersey 

Low-Heywood 

On  the  Sound                  At  Shippan  Point 
Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women 
Also  General  Course 
Art  and  Music 
Separate  Junior  School 
Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  C                             Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls,  preparatory  to  Eastern 
Colleges.  Good  academic  standards.  Inter- 
mediate grades.  Modern  equipment.  Outdoor 
pool. 

CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vossar 
Headmistress 
Box  70                        La  Jolla,  California 

Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes   College   Preparation.  Music. 
Art,  Expression,  Physical  Education.  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship     Health     Courtesy  Character 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152                        Vassalboro,  Maine 

Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Ejlablishtd  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.  Tennis.  A  homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Chonning  Way     Berkeley,  California 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  FOR  BOYS 

Lake  Forest 

A  New  Plan  in  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  college  prepar- 
atory schools  of  the  country.  78th  Year.  Pre- 
pares for  all  colleges.  Enthusiastic  alumni. 
Permanent  faculty.  Hard  work  that  grips 
interest  under  New  Plan. 

All  athletics.  Physical  training  for  all. 
Write 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS 
Box  C                         Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Till  VCD  M|LITARy 
LULVER  ACADEMY 

Educates  the  Whole  Boy.  Helps  him  dis- 
cover his  interests  and  bents.  Develops  ini- 
tiative and  individuality. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Junior  College 
work. 

Thousand-acre  campus  on  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee.  Carefully  supervised  athletics.  In- 
fantry. Artillery,  and  Cavalry. 

Write  for  catalog: 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
81  Pershing  Court              Culver,  Indiana 

Adirondack-Florida 
School 

Onchiota,  N.  Y.     Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Individual  college  preparation  combined 
with  stimulating  outdoor  life  in  two  ideal 
climates.  Six  forms  for  boys  12  to  18.  Flex- 
ible scholastic  program. 

Graduates  in  leading  Eastern  Universi- 
ties. 

Fall  and  Spring  in  Adirondacks.  Winter 
in  Florida. 

Catalogue 
KENNETH  0.  WILSON,  Headmaster 
Onchiota                                   New  York 

California  Prep. 

Preparatory  and  lower  school.  Fully  accred- 
ited. In  the  foothills  twenty-flve  miles  east 
of   Los  Angeles.    Eastern   faculty  prepares 
boys  for  examinations  of  the  College  Board, 
Government  Academies  and  for  certification 
to  all  colleges  admitting  by  this  method. 
All  athletics,  pool,  riding,  etc. 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
Covina  California 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  — OLDER  STUDENTS 

Danforth-Dunbar 

A  post-preparatory  school  for  girls 
teaching 
"The  Art  of  Living" 

GLADYS  M.  DUNBAR 
Worcester  Massachusetts 

Nichols 
Junior  College 

Only  college  of  its  kind  for  young  men. 
Outstanding  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Modern  Dormitories. 

Campus  life. 
Unexcelled  location. 

Address 
JAMES  L.  CONRAD 
Box  E                                  Dudley,  Mass. 

Mary  Brooks 

Secretarial- Academic 

One-  and  two-year  courses,  intensive  busi- 
ness training  for  young  women.  Also  special 
course  for  college  graduates.  Expert  teach- 
ers.   Individual    attention    and  progress. 
College  credit.    DAY.    RESIDENT;  Brook- 
line.  Boston.  Scholarships.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 

Box  132                Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Country  Life   readers   will  find 
these  schools  ready  to  cooperate  in 
the  educational  problems  of  your 
son  or  daughter. 

Write  direct  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  you  for  catalogs.    If  further 

information  is  needed,  write 
The  Educational  Adviser,  PORTER  SARGENT,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

wood,  and  Orange  trees  and  Lemon 
trees  effectively  placed  in  tubs. 

One  of  the  finest  Colonial  gar- 
dens in  the  Philadelphia  section  is 
Boxly,  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Although  strictly  speaking  it  is  a 
post-revolution  garden,  having  been 
laid  out  between  1803  and  1808, 
it  was  designed  in  the  same  style 
that  gave  the  earlier  gardens  much 
of  their  character.  The  land  on 
which  Boxly  now  stands  was  pre- 
sented by  William  Penn  to  Daniel 
Pastorius,  the  founder  of  German- 
town,  who  came  to  America  in 
1683.  During  the  following  cen- 
tury it  changed  hands  several  times 
and  in  1803  the  Count  du  Barry,  a 
Frenchman  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  bought 
the  tract  and  established  a  country 
seat  there.  He  designed  and  planted 
the  gardens  that  exist  today  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation.  He 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  out  of 
silk  and  he  planted  Mulberry  trees 
around  his  garden  and  built  two 
square  buildings  flanking  a  con- 
servatory, where  his  industry  was 
carried  on,  winter  and  summer. 
These  "mulberry  houses"  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Tudor  garden  houses 
of  Elizabethan  England.  They  are 
still  standing  today  and  beside  add- 
ing architectural  interest  to  the  gar- 
dens they  serve  as  studios  for  the 
artistic  work  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  In 
1808  du  Barry  planted  the  Box- 
wood hedges  that  now  stand  seven 
feet  high  and  about  as  broad.  They 
line  all  the  paths  and  form  billow- 
ing backgrounds  for  the  many  gar- 
den pictures.  Apple  trees,  still 
growing  on  the  place,  were  brought 
from  France  in  the  early  days  of 
the  last  century  and  the  ambitious 
count,  feeling  the  need  of  enclosure 
against  wild  animals,  built  a  stone 
wall  ten  feet  high  around  his  lovely 
gardens.  The  present  owners  have 
retained  his  original  plan  as  far  as 
possible  and  today  it  stands  as  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  charm  and 
the  elegance  of  simplicity  that  was 
the  keynote  of  the  Colonial  garden. 

Farther  south,  in  Carolina,  gar- 
dens likewise  became  a  natural  part 
of  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers. 
Gentlemen  adventurers,  Cavaliers, 
and  Huguenots  brought  with  them 
a  flair  for  pleasure  and  a  desire  to 
create  for  themselves  the  proper 
setting  for  elegant  if  not  very  indus- 
trious lives.  The  warm  climate  and 
the  plentitude  of  slaves  was  incen- 
tive enough  to  build  gracious 
houses  and  gardens  and  to  enjoy 
each  other's  company  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rather  luxurious  laziness. 
There  were  a  few  notably  large 
plantations  around  Charleston  but 
most  of  the  colonists  preferred  the 
life  in  town.  The  long  narrow 
houses  turned  their  broad  side  at 
right  angles  to  the  street  so  as  to 
face  the  gardens  from  the  balconies 
with  their  lacy  grilled  railings. 
High  walls  along  the  street  con- 
nected the  houses  and  enclosed  the 
gardens  and,  pierced  by  their  lovely 
iron  gateways,  formed  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Charles- 
ton pleasure  grounds.  All  the  semi- 
tropical  perfumed  and  exotic  flow- 
ers, vines,  and  trees  were  cultivated 
so  that  even  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 


ning the  gardens  were  alive  witj 
the  odor  and  beauty  of  plants.  Th 
sort  of  city  garden  was  enjoye, 
from  the  shaded  balconies  as  we 
as  from  the  paths  which  ra1 
through  it  and  proves  again  thx 
the  colonists  thought  first  of  ust 
fulness  and  Inability,  and  beaut 
followed  naturally. 

It  was  in  the  colony  of  Virginia 
however,  that  the  loveliest  countr 
places  of  the  Colonial  period  wer 
created.  This  was  due  partly  fo  th 
fact  that  the  bland  climate  was  cor 
ducive  to  outdoor  life  and  parti 
to  the  social  conditions  and  bad 
grounds  of  the  people.  Generall 
speaking,  they  had  come  from  mor 
luxurious  homes  in  England  tha 
had  the  Puritan  New  Englander: 
When  they  established  themselvc 
in  Virginia  the  rich  and  fertile  lan 
helped  them  to  continue  to  live  i 
a  degree  of  elegance,  and  slav 
labor  made  it  possible  to  enjo 
country  life  with  all  it  had  to  offe 

The  huge  plantations  were  vei 
scattered  and  the  rivers  furnishe 
the  most  convenient  highroads  t 
the  rest  of  the  world;  so  most  c 
the  old  places  are  found  on  tfi 
banks  of  the  broad  rivers  and  inlei 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Lon 
vistas  from  the  house  back  into  th 
farmed  countryside  and  toward  th 
rivers  across  spreading  lawns  ga\ 
these  places  a  gracious,  broad  a 
pect.  The  mild  and  moist  climal 
favored  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a 
the  flowers  brought  from  Englan< 
Boxwood  hedges  were  used  i 
great  profusion  to  outline  th 
quaint  knot  gardens.  The  nath 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  wei 
quickly  brought  into  cultivation,  an 
the  generous  habit,  then  in  vogu 
of  exchanging  plants  brought  t 
this  country  the  new  introductior 
from  Europe  so  that  the  list  ( 
decorative  plant  material  employe 
in  the  gardens  of  Virginia  w; 
probably  more  varied  and  extensh 
than  in  any  other  colony. 

Although  there  were  no  profe 
sional  landscape  architects  in  th 
country  at  the  time,  most  of  th 
plantation  owners  paid  considerah 
attention  to  the  aesthetic  designin 
of  their  estates.  They  had  the  tasi 
and  the  knowledge  and  the  leisui 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  t 
the  creation  of  pleasing  landscap 
effects.  Mt.  Vernon  is  perhaps  th 
best  enduring  testament  to  taste  i 
the  Colonial  period.  Besides  i 
sentimental  appeal  as  the  home  an 
the  creation  of  Washington,  it  r 
mains  today  a  country  place  of  gre; 
beauty  and  charm. 

Unfortunately  for  our  inheritanc 
many  of  the  gardens  were  destroye 
during  the  Civil  War  and  othe: 
have  not  been  maintained,  so  th; 
there  remains  with  us  only  the  ren 
nants  of  what  was.  But  from  thes 
remnants  and  from  the  writing 
and  the  records  which  supplemei 
our  information  we  can  recreal 
fairly  accurate  pictures  of  what  th 
gardens  must  have  been,  and  lear 
from  them  whatever  may  be  usefi 
to  us. 

The  formal  garden  itself  wj 
often  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  th 
plantation  by  a  hedge  of  Boxwoo 
or  by  a  wall.  Brick  was  the  cu 
tomary  building  material  in  Vi; 
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SCUM 


Oil  l/OUt 
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hoiy,  tool 


•  When  you  see  a  scummy  ring 
around  your  tub  after  a  bath,  you 
can  be  sure  that  same  scum  is  all 
over  your  body.  For  that  ring  isn't 
dirt.  It's  a  sticky,  insoluble  curd 
that  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
hard  water  on  soap.  It  clings  like 
glue  to  your  skin  and  hair,  clogs 
up  your  pores,  shortens  the  life  of 
clothes. 

No  amount  of  rinsing  will  re- 
move this  curd,  so  nothing  washed 
in  hard  water  ever  gets  really 
clean.  But  no  matter  what  your 
natural  water  supply  may  be,  it 
can  be  conditioned  .  .  .  freed  of 
hardness,  dirt,  taste  or  odor.  Free 
chemical  analysis  of  your  water 
supply  will  show  what  treatment 
is  needed.  A  Permutit  Water  Con- 
ditioning installation  attached  to 
your  household  water  pipe  will  ac- 
tually remove  the  offending  im- 
purities from  any  water,  not  just 
neutralize  them  with  chemicals. 

And  conditioned  water  is  one 
of  the  most  inexpensive  luxuries 
you  can  enjoy,  because  it  pays  for 
itself  in  savings.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Write  for  the  free 
booklet,  "The  Magic  of  Wonder- 
Soft  Water." 


Fully  automatic  Permutit  Water  Softener  pro- 
vides you  perfectly  softened  water  under  per- 
manent electric  control. 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

Made  by  THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  No.  70S 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Authorized  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ginia  so  that  garden  walls  and  paths 
were  made  to  match  the  mansion 
itself,  a  principle  which  helped  to 
unity  the  whole  and  something 
which  we  could  practice  more 
widely  today.  The  flower  heds 
were  divided  by  straight  walks  and 
edged  with  clipped  Boxwood.  The 
corners  ot  the  garden  were  some- 
times marked  by  outhouses,  de- 
signed as  architectural  ornaments 
and  placed  frankly  in  view  as  gar- 
den features  rather  than  hidden  or 
disguised.  It  is  rather  amusing  for 
us,  who  think  we  are  so  advanced, 
to  note  our  forefathers'  delightful 
lack  ol  prudishness.  The  pattern  of 
the  garden  usually  took  the  form  of 
squares  or  rectangles  which  were 
again  divided  by  a  knot  pattern  re- 
membered from  an  old  garden  in 
England  or  created  to  fit  the  avail- 
able space.  The  Magnolia  and 
Crepemyrtle  served  as  vertical  ac- 
cents and  the  tried  and  true  herbs 
and  perennials  lent  color  and  fra- 
grance to  the  simple  garden. 

These  several  variations  of  the 
Colonial  style  of  garden  design,  like 
the  Colonial  style  of  architecture, 
can  be  useful  to  us  moderns  only 
so  long  as  we  make  them  suit  our 
modern  needs  and  desires.  Senti- 
mental quaintnesses  have  little 
merit  in  themselves.  We  no  longer 
are  restricted  to  dooryard  gardens 
in  the  North.  We  cannot  all  live  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  South, 
nor  do  we  need  to  have  vegetables 
growing  in  our  flower  gardens  if 
we  prefer  otherwise.  But  if  we 
look  at  Colonial  gardens  frankly 
and  fairly  we  can  see  how  well  our 
forefathers  solved  the  problems  of 
garden  making. 


Old  tableware 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

gravy  boats,  low  and  high  compotes 
and  cake  plates;  large  breakfast 
cups,  tea  cups,  after-dinner  coffee 
cups  and  plates  of  various  sizes  in 
sets  of  twenty-four.  And  it  has  no 
less  than  twenty-four  custard  cups, 
with  charming  covers  and  single 
handles,  placed  on  low  raised  trays, 
six  to  a  tray.  From  all  the  covered 
custard  cups  we  have  come  upon, 
we  feel  that  it  must  have  been  the 
favorite  dessert. 

There  is  also  a  French  berry  set 
that  could  establish  the  prestige  of 
any  hostess  right  now  and  win  all 
her  guests,  for  it  has  not  only  a 
berry  bowl  and  plates  but  two 
lovely  covered  urn  shapes  to  be 
used  for  whipped  cream  and  pow- 
dered sugar. 

The  tableware  in  the  Huntington 
house  is  not  only  arranged  in  the 
service  pantry  but  in  deep  cup- 
boards that  have  been  built  in  be- 
tween the  parlor  and  dining  room 
on  either  side  of  the  stately  double 
doors  that  connect  the  two  rooms. 
There  on  the  shelf  below  the 
Lowestoft  tea  dishes  is  a  chocolate 
set  in  vivid  rose  with  a  classic  re- 
peat in  gold  and  much  gilt — an 
amazing  amount  of  gilt,  fairly 
flooded  on  in  bands,  along  the  tops 
and  bottoms  and  all  over  inside. 
This  Empire  set  is  like  a  check,  a 
halt,  a  flooding  over  with  color  and 


gilt,  a  chastening  with  classic  re- 
peats, to  the  pictorial  representa- 
tions that  had  been  in  such  vogue 
up  to  then  and  for  which  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  seemed  to  have  had 
no  bounds.  It  is  in  the  Napoleon 
III  porcelain,  however,  that  we  see 
how  sharply  the  pendulum  swung 
from  all-over  printing,  from  scenes 
and  floral  designs,  from  subsequent 
molding  and  gilding  and  color,  to 
perfect  and  exquisite  simplicity  and 
reserve.  Very  fine  and  very  white 
is  this  Sevres  porcelain  oi  Napoleon 
III,  with  single  lines  of  gold  and  the 
imperial  monogram  topped  with  a 
crown.  It  is  astonishing  to  find 
how  much  of  the  Napoleon  III  and 
Louis  Philippe  china  found  its  way 
to  Salem.  Sevres  porcelain  of  1837 
belonging  to  Louis  Philippe  was 
sold  after  his  death  from  the  Tuile- 
ries  to  Governor  Lyon,  and  there  is 
also  a  plain  white  dinner  set  with  a 
terra-cotta  monogram  and  crown, 
now  belonging  to  Mrs.  Clarence 
Williams,  that  belonged  to  King 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  Chateau  de 
St.  Cloud.  The  Napoleon  III  is 
Sevres  of  about  i860. 

In  the  Huntington  collection  we 
have  a  purely  family  collection  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  started  dur- 
ing the  China  trade,  to  which  addi- 
tions were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  this  same  Richard  Deblois 
Tucker,  who  at  one  time  amassed 
considerable  wealth.  This  is  not  the 
only  way,  however,  to  make  a 
worthwhile  collection.  You  may  re- 
member, in  the  time  of  the 
Georges,  the  good  collection  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  china  that  Horace 
Walpole  made  for  what  he  called 
his  China  Room  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
It  is  in  this  Walpole  manner  that 
Henry  Davis  Sleeper  made  his  col- 
lection for  his  summer  home  at 
East  Gloucester,  Mass.  Mr.  Sleeper 
found  most  of  his  things  near  home 
in  New  England.  Not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  far  afield,  for  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  English 
pottery  and  porcelain,  for  instance, 
can  be  studied  quite  as  well  along 
our  seaboard  as  in  England  itself. 

Mr.  Sleeper  had  such  a  wide 
sympathy  and  understanding  that 
his  collections  cover  a  long  period 
and  many  wares.  There  is  even  pew- 
ter for  his  oak  room  and  wood  and 
slip  ware  for  his  pine  room.  His 
earliest  English  ware  is  the  "green 
glaze"  that  Wedgwood  invented 
while  with  Whieldon  and  that 
afterwards  formed  the  bulk  of  his 
early  export  trade.  Mr.  Sleeper 
found  a  great  deal  of  it  in  New- 
buryport  and  placed  it  in  a  distinc- 
tive and  colorful  way  in  his  white 
loggia  overlooking  the  harbor,  a 
marvelously  cool  and  refreshing 
spot  for  summer  meals.  This 
"green  glaze"  was  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  from  melons  and 
pineapples,  cauliflowers  and  cab- 
bages, to  fish  and  shells  and  even 
pierced  porcupines.  The  plates  had 
a  variety  of  raised  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. Its  vogue  was  short  lived,  last- 
ing until  about  1766,  a  mere  ten 
years.  After  that  there  is  a  letter 
from  Wedgwood  to  his  London 
representative  suggesting  that  it  had 
best  be  sold  to  Pensacola,  the  "new 
discovered  islands"  or  "where  you 
{Continued  on  page  73) 


For  those 
who  want  the 
finest 


Kodak 
Six-16 


•  The  most  advanced  Kodak 
of  its  type— the  Six-16  incorpo- 
rates all  the  latest  Kodak  re- 
finements. It's  the  natural 
choice  of  those  who  know  fine 
cameras. 

The  Six-16  isn't  merely  a 
fair-weather  friend.  Its  big, 
powerful  /.4.5  lens  lets  you 
make  crisp,  clear  snapshots  on 
cloudy  days,  at  dawn  or  twi- 
light .  .  .  times  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  ordinary  cameras.  It's 
designed  to  take  snapshots  at 
night  with  Photoflood  bulbs 
and  Kodak  "SS"  Film. 


#  And  the  rest  of  the  camera 
keeps  pace  with  the  lens.  Its 
precise  Compur  shutter  splits 
seconds  to  every  snapshot  need 
—from  1  to  1/250  second.  A  self- 
timer  lets  you  get  in  the  pic- 
ture yourself. 

As  to  features:  A  touch  of  a 
button  and  the  Six-16  springs 
into  action  ...  it  offers  both 
eye-level  and  reflecting  finders 
. . .  leather  covering . . .  etched 
metal  sides  —  and  it's  the 
world's  smallest  roll -film 
camera  for  its  picture  size, 
2Vi  x  4'/4  inches.  Price,  $40 
.  .  .  see  it  at  your  dealer's. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ONLY  EASTMAN  MAKES 
THE  KODAK 
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daresay  that  nearly  everyone  who  goes  to 
the  Saratoga  races  for  the  season,  or  even  for 
a  weekend,  toys  with  the  idea  of  buying  a 
yearling.  Let  me  warn  you,  however,  that  buy- 
ing a  horse  sometimes  puts  a  spell  on  you. 
Last  summer  a  young  woman  won  a  hunter  at 
one  of  those  garden  parties  where  everything 
from  Persian  kittens  to  motor  cars  is  raffled  off 
for  charity.  She'd  never  gone  in  much  for 
riding,  and  hadn't  the  faintest  notion  as  to  what 
she'd  do  with  the  animal.  Four  months  later 
she  not  only  had  her  wheel-of-fortune  horse 
but  half  a  dozen  first-class  hunters  and  jumpers, 
and  a  brand  new  model  farm  on  which  to 
keep  all  her  horses. 

Next  to  breeding  a  horse  of  your  own,  there 
is  no  more  sporting  gesture  than  buying  a 
yearling.  There  is  an  incomparable  satisfaction 
in  picking  out  a  colt  from  among  twenty  others 
in  the  paddock  on  one  of  those  lazy  August 
mornings;  outbidding  someone  who  might  have 
fancied  he  saw  the  same  possibilities  in  him  as 
you  did,  and  then  following  his  growth  and 
development  through  the  autumn,  with  its 
various  speed  trials,  the  systematic  winter 
routine,  and  the  spring  training. 

There  are  bargains  in  horseflesh,  if  you  have 
sharp  enough  eyes  to  see  them — or  have  lots 
of  luck.  Colts  who  have  sold  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars  have  won  many  more  thousands  in 
purses  the  following  season.  Everyone  knows 
that  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane  gave  $1,200  for  Caval- 
cade, who  won  Si  1 1.235  'ast  year;  and  King 
Saxon,  now  one  of  the  cracks  of  the  handicap 
division,  cost  only  $850 — although  he  really 
didn't  arrive  until  he  was  four  years  old. 

The  sales,  in  their  opera-night  setting,  are 
one  of  the  pleasant  interludes  of  the  Saratoga 
races.  During  the  middle  fortnight  of  August 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  thoroughbreds 
— this  year  they  will  come  from  the  racing  studs 
of  William  Woodward,  owner  of  Omaha;  Ed 
Bradley,  master  of  Idle  Hour  Farm,  and  the 
Beach  Club  at  Palm  Beach;  A.  B.  Hancock, 
John  Sanford,  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  W.  R.  Coe, 
Charles  Stone,  and  a  score  of  other  breeders — 
will  go  under  the  hammer. 

If  there  were  a  rule  of  thumb  for  picking 
yearlings  it  would  have  been  discovered  years 
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ago,  and  there'd  be  more  prizes  and  fewer 
blanks  in  this  fascinating  lottery.  Good  horses 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Of  course,  con- 
formation and  bloodlines  count  a  great  deal 
but  soundness  is  quite  as  important.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  were  to  pick  a  yearling — which 
heaven  forbid — I'd  insist  on  two  things:  He 
wouldn't  be  fat,  and  he'd  have  good  feet.  Too 
many  young  horses  are  sent  to  the  sales  stall- 
fattened,  and  groomed  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives,  so  that  they  will  look  sleek  and  pretty 
under  bright  lights. 

One  can't  say  too  much  against  the  practice 
of  fattening  yearlings  for  market.  Breeders 
themselves  really  don't  approve  of  it.  They'd 
rather  bring  sturdy,  rough-coated  colts  to  the 
sales,  but  they  know  that  the  sleek,  well-rounded 
ones  will  bring  higher  prices — possibly  for  the 
same  reason  that  fat  babies  always  win  the  cups 
and  ribbons  at  baby  shows.  And,  after  all,  their 
horses  are  bred  to  be  sold.  Trainers  don't  like 
fat  yearlings  either,  although  they  frequently 
help  their  patrons  in  picking  out  the  fattest. 
They  know  that  it  takes  weeks  to  work  off  the 
superfluous  flesh  of  a  colt  so  that  he'll  be  ready 
for  the  speed  trials  in  October,  after  which  it  is 
decided  whether  the  animal  is  to  be  put  away 
for  the  winter  or  raced  in  Florida  or  California. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  although  a  thor- 
oughbred comes  of  racing  age  on  the  January 
1  of  his  two-year-old  form,  very  few  horses  that 
run  at  the  winter  tracks  are  two  years  old  when 
they  carry  silks  for  the  first  time.   A  January 
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Freudx 


Captain  Humphrey  Guinness,  who  will  play  with 
the  British  team  in  the  Open  Championship 

foal  is  the  exception.  And  there  are  so  many 
congenitally  unsound  horses  nowadays  that  the 
number  of  yearlings  who  develop  a  bit  of  a  leg, 
and  eventually  go  wrong,  even  before  they 
officially  become  two-year-olds,  is  positively 
amazing.  I've  seen  dozens,  in  big  stables,  with 
their  ankles  fired — but 
this  is  getting  into 
something  else. 

Curiously  enough, 
the  best  patrons  of  the 
sales,  the  men  and 
women  who  recruit 
their  stables  with  new 
racing  material  every 
year,  know  about  all 
these  things,  too,  but 
they  continue  buying 
just  as  they've  always 
done  in  the  blissful  ex- 
pectation that  this  new- 
est lot  of  yearlings  will 
be  quite  different.  They 
argue  that  the  higher 
the  price  of  a  colt  the 
more  likely  that  you'll 
get  something  extra. 
Money  will  buy  breed- 
ing and  good  looks  in  a 
Hoinnger  yearling,  two  things 
considered  essential  in 
the  make-up  of  a  classic  winner,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  able  to  buy  soundness. 

Everyone  knows,  or  at  least  they  ought  to, 
that  young  horses  should  have  plenty  of  room 
to  romp  and  run  together,  developing  muscles 
and  acquiring  strength.  However,  yearlings 
are  taken  up  in  July — a  few  even  before  that — 


Above,  a  yearling  colt  bred  by  the  Morven  Stud  by 
Diavolo  out  of  Pop  Gun.  At  the  left,  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt's  Discovery  setting  a  world's  record  of  1:48' 
for  one  mile  and  a  furlong  in  the  Brooklyn  Handicap 
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MORVEN  STUD 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 


Nineteen  Yearling  Thoroughbreds  by 

SIR  GALLAHAD  III,  GALLANT  FOX,  THE  SCOUT, 
DIAVOLO,   STIMULUS,   WRACK,  PETEE-WRACK, 
BROWN  BUD,  and  SUN  EDWIN 

To  be  Sold  at  Public  Auction 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  August  14th 

Catalogues  From 

Fasig-Tipton  Company  -   604  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

OR 

Stone  Farm  Association,  90  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bay  Colt  by  Sir  Gallahad  III — Anastasia 

This  colt  is  three-fourths  brother  to  GALLANT  FOX.    His  dam  ANASTASIA, 
by  WRACK  out  of  MARGUERITE,  is  full  sister  to  PETEE-WRACK 


A  CHOICE  DRAFT  FROM  BELAIR 


Property  of 

William  Woodward,  Esq.,  Collington,  Md. 

Sixteen  yearling  thoroughbreds.  Fillies  and  Colts  by  such  money- 
winning  sires  as  Gallant  Fox,  Petee- Wrack,  Sir  Andrew  and  from 
such  producing  mares  as  Bay  Bonnie,  Merry  Princess  and  La  Palina. 

To  be  sold  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

At  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  August  7th 


Marguerite,  the  dam  of  Gallant  Fox 
and  Petee- Wrack 


Belair  has  sold  yearlings  at  Saratoga  which  have  won  over  $1,000,000  for  their  owners — including  Gaffsman,  $104,633; 
Petee- Wrack,  $98,990;  Peanuts,  $96,915;  Little  Chief,  $86,219  and  many  others. 

Sold  under  the  management  of  the  Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  New  York  City 


I  TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 
WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they'd  thank  you 
for  using  Ahsorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re- 
moves hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Bryn  Mawr  Horse  Show 


Hound 
Show 


Guernsey 
Cattle 
Show 


Bryn  Mawr,   Pa.       September  25,  26,  27,  28,  19J5 

Excellent  Prize  in  Every  Class  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Exhibition 

Send  for  Prize  List 

St.  George  Bond,  Secretary,  266  So.  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Sail  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting  —just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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August,  192 


VISIT  SARATOGA  RACES 

Conducted  by  the  Saratoga  Association  during  its 
coming  meeting  from  July  29th  to  August  31st 
on  tlie  oldest  and  most  picturesque  race  course 
in  America  at  their  beautiful  park  at 

SARATOGA  SPA 

THE  MECCA  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  SPORTING 
WORLD  VN1)  SOCIETY'S  SUMMER  CAPITAL 

i)i  rim;  the  r  ycing  se  vson 
SARATOGA  RACING  SPECIAL 

Composed  of  Parlor  Cars.  Chtb,  Lounge.  Dining  ('ar. 
and  Coaches 

WILL  BE  RUN  SATURDAYS — August  3,  10,  17,  24, 
and  31st 

LEAVING  RETURNING 

Grand  Central  Terminal  9:36  A.M.  /-'<"r;  *ara,aira  SPrin^  ?■}]• 

.,                       „  .-  .  »,  Irrue:  Troy                  8:10  KM. 

l25thSteee1  9:4.  A.M.  l25fl»Stree1  1124P.M. 

Trey                            LOO  P.M.  Grand  Central 

Arriee:  Saratoga  Spring  L:5S  P.M.  Terminal        11:35  P.M. 

FARE 

Round  Trip  from  New  York  $8.75 

One  \\  ay  from  New  York   6.53 

Parlor  Car  Seat  from  New  York  1.13 


On  Fridays.  Vugust  2.  9.  16.  23 
and  30.  a  through  sleeper  to  Sara- 
toga will  Ik-  carried  on  extra  train 
No.  I  l.~>.  Iea\  ing  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion at  11:15  P.M..  daylight  savins: 
time,  arrivingat  Saratoga  t:2  >  V.M. 
Sleeper  open  at  10:00  P.M.  and  ma> 
Ih-  DOCUpwd  until  7:00  V.M. 

The  regular  10:15  A.M.  (daylight 
saving  time  train,  arriving  at  Sara- 


toga 2:31  P.M..  will  nave  parlor  oar 
attached  daily  during  the  meeting  of 
The  Saratoga  Association.  Monday, 
July  29,  to  Saturday.  Aug.  31. 

The  reduceil  round  trip  fare  from 
and  to  New  York  also  applies  to  all 
trains  from  Friday  afternoon  and 
good  for  return  until  midnight  fol- 
low ins  Monday. 


(  /  ruin  si-/i«'«/n/«'s  mentioned  ore  on  Daylight  .Su  ing  /  imc) 
GEORGE  H.  B1  11.  I'r.  <i.l,  „t  JOHN  v.  MORRIS,  Suc*y.  and  Tnma. 


LONG 
LIFE  FOR  NEW 


^  life  f  OR 


LEXOL — the  new  leather  dressing — pre- 
serves and  renews  all  leathers,  keeping 
them  soft  and  supple  and  preventing  their 
surfaces  from  cracking.  Used  on  wet 
leather.-  which  would  ordinarily  become 
hard  when  dry.  LEXOL  penetrates — 
restoring  its  original  flexibility. 

The  results  of  forty-two  years  of  research 
and  experience.  LEXOL  is  a  soluble  oil 
made  of  the  very  finest  ingredients.  It  will 
not  discolor  the  most  delicate  shades. 

LEXOL  is  excellent  for— 

Golf  Bags  Riding  Boob 

Luggtgc  Harness 
Books  Sport  Shoes 

Leather  Upholstery 

Ask  any  Wather  goods  dealer  for  LEXOL.  or  send 
$1.00  for  I  full  pint  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied. 

MARTIN  DENNIS  CO. 

861  SUMMER  AVE. ,  NEWARK  N.  J 


Sardinian  and  Irish  Donkeys 


Some  of  them  itrrported.  the  others  bred 
from  imported  stock.  In  height  from  X!  to 
15  inches.  Weight  200  to  500  lbs.  Safe  pets 
for  small  children  to  ride  and  drive.  Illus- 
trated price  list  available,  prices  range 
from  StjO.OO  to  $100.00.  A  few  mares  with 
young  colts  at  $125  00.  Shipping  point, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Penn. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

HARRY  T.  MORGAN 


1109  Merchandise  Mart 


Chicago,  III. 


More  Than  25% 

of  the  buyers  at  the  leading  dairy 
cattle  sales  in  the  Spring  of  1935 
were  Country  Life  subscribers. 

They,  moreover)  bought  the  top 
priced  animals. 

You  can  reach  this  discriminating 
clientele  hy  advertising  in  Country 
Life,  the  only  magazine  devoted 
in  its  entirety  to  the  interests  of 
the  estate  owner. 

For  rates  and  other  information 
write 


<  KERCHER 

Country  /  i  /V 
tit  Madison  Vvciiue 
Ni  n   ^  ork  Citv 


in  preparation  for  the  August  sales. 
From  then  on  their  lives  are  ordered 
by  stable  routine:  they  are  taken  out 
for  exercise  twice  a  day  and  then 
returned  to  stalls  in  which  they  may 
stand  fretting  for  hours.  I  remem- 
ber the  trainer  who  took  over  the 
$70,000  yearling  by  Hurry  On  that 
W.  R.  Coe  bought  some  years  ago 
telling  me:  "That  colt  acted  just 
like  an  old  horse.  He  hardly  needed 
to  be  broken.  I  suppose  he'd  been 
handled  and  fussed  over  so  much 
that  he  just  didn't  have  any  child- 
hood." 1  Iustle  On,  as  the  colt  was 
called,  never  raced.  He  broke 
down  at  the  beginning  of  his  two- 
year-old  form. 

However,  the  public  breeders  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  force  the 
development  of  young  thorough- 
breds, the  big  private  stables  of 
sportsmen  being  just  as  serious  of- 
fenders in  this  respect.  The  year- 
lings of  the  big  stables  are  taken  up 
at  the  same  time  as  those  bound  for 
the  sales,  but  instead  of  traveling  in 
hot  express  cars  and  living  for  a 
month  in  strange  surroundings, 
they  are  broken  and  then  shipped 
to  the  training  grounds,  where  in  a 
month  or  two  they  become  a  part 
of  the  racing  stable. 

If  I  were  buying  just  one  year- 
ling, I  think  I'd  buy  two,  for  two 
can  be  kept  almost  as  cheaply  as 
one,  and  there's  luck  in  numbers. 
They  would  be  the  best  I  could  get 
for  between  $500  and  $800,  al- 
though if  I  were  going  in  for  racing 
I'd  buy  a  dozen  very  cheap  ones, 
and  run  them  this  winter,  and  I 
fancy  I'd  get  one  out  of  the  lot  who 
would  pay  for  all  the  others — and 
possibly  show  a  profit  on  the  ven- 
ture, too.  However,  I  expect  the 
prices  of  yearlings  will  be  higher  at 
the  Saratoga  sales  this  season.  Ten 
years  ago  the  average  per  head  was 
$,.207,  but  last  year  it  was  $824. 
Last  year's  average  wasn't  the  min- 
imum, for  in  1933  it  was  as  low  as 
$659. 

For  ever  so  long  breeders  of  thor- 
oughbreds have  tried  to  have  the 
scene  of  the  sales  changed  to  Ken- 
tucky. It  would  be  ever  so  much 
better  for  the  horses  physically,  and 
it  would  save  shipping  expenses, 
too,  but  somehow  buyers  prefer  the 
theatrical  setting  at  The  Spa. 

If  you're  going  to  Saratoga;  most 
of  the  races  you  ought  to  see  are  on 
weekends.  The  Grande  Semaine, 
which  starts  with  the  Saratoga  Spe- 
cial and  ends  with  the  Spinaway. 
and  Travels  Stakes,  runs  from 
August  to  to  August  17. 


Althouch  there  will  be  no  Inte 
national  or  East-West  poi 
-  matches  at  Meadow  Brook  th 
year,  a  British  team  will  play  in  tb 
open  championship  tournament  ant 
other  events  next  month.  It  will  be 
twenty-eight  goal  side,  and  prett' 
close  to  Hurlinsjham's  best.  One  o 

I 

the  players  I'm  eager  to  see  in  aq 
tion  is  Captain  P.  B.  Sanger,  a< 
eight-goal  man,  who  they  say  is  thJ 
leading  player  in  India.  He  hal 
been  playing  in  London  on,  the 
team  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir 
The  visitors,  who  will  arrive  earlji 
this  month,  will  do  most  of  theii 
practicing  in  New  Jersey.  Captain 
M.  P.  Ansell  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Captain  H.  C.  Walforc 
of  the  17  21  Lancers,  six-goal  men 
also  are  newcomers,  but  the  othei 
two  members  of  the  team  are  any 
thing  but  strangers.  Captain  Hum 
phrey  Guinness  of  the  Scots  Grey; 
played  at  back  for  England  in  th< 
International  Cup  matches  five  year 
ago,  and  Renest  Tyrrell-Martin  ha; 
played  for  the  Del  Monte  Club  hot! 
in  California  and  on  Long  Island 

*  #  # 

In  the  June  issue  of  Countri 
Lite  it  was  reported  that  R.  L 
Knight  had  purchased  the  top  heife 
calf  at  the  Strathglass-Strathhavei 
Sale.  C.  M.  Rodriguez  of  Troy 
N.  \\,  was  the  purchaser. 

*  #  # 

The  well-known  Longview  Jerse; 
herd  has  not  been  dispersed  afte 
all.  f.  C.  Hall  of  Kansas  City  put 
chased  thirty-eight  of  the  animals 
and  moved  them  to  his  own  bij 
estate,  just  ten  miles  west  of  Long 
view  Farm,  known  as  Chinquapii 
Farm.  He  also  engaged  Ted  Fan 
sher.  for' thirteen  years  the  manage 
of  the  Longview  herd,  to  continui 
with  the  new  establishment.  Ra 
leigh  Primate  Observer,  for  whicl 
Mr.  Hall  gave  $3,450,  was  the  to) 
price  bull  of  the  sale.  He  is  b; 
Eminenta's  Dark  Raleigh  out  o 
Observer's  Queen,  which  also  wa 
bought  by  Mr.  Hall.  Among  th 
other  well-known  females  purchase! 
were  Confidence  Lad  Agnes,  Au 
gustine's  Bartered  Bride,  Ague 
Double  Hope,  Sybil's  Gold  Cup. 

*  #  # 

Florham  Thelma,  232656,  owne> 
by  the  J.  C.  Penney-Gwynn  C01 
poration,  Emmadine  Farm,  Hop< 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  produce 
1,605.9  pounds  of  milk  and  77.5 
pounds  of  butterfat  during  Apri 
In  eighty-nine  days  she  produce* 
4.805.4  pounds  of  milk  and  231.8 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  class  A. 


The  Holstein  Fnesian,  La  Vertex  Quantity  of  U  Neb,  bred  and  owned 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  holder  of  a  new  butterfat  record 
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IpiQCQ  at  V  a  2C 

I H 1 0  L  O  on  the  Dollar 

RARE  IMPORTATIONS 
COSTLY  INTRODUCTIONS 


i  «DOis.s»ur>  wbo  know  Iris 
nlats  formerly  p*id  from 
$!#.»«  to  S50.00  a  pUnl  lor 
U»  bfi«n  superb,  modern  Iris 
offered  here.  1  rare  invested 
a  comfortable  fortune  in  rare 
(nutations  and  introduc- 
tions. These  1  hare  propagated 
and  multiplied  with  the  most 
■rticulous  care  until  1  can 
Bern  offer  them  to  you  at  less 
ih»n  lc  and  2c  on  the  dollar 


S3. 50  Now  Buys  the  15  Iris  below 
Formerly  Sold  at  S467.00 

111  Labeled — Immediate  Shipment — Postpaid 
with  Coltnral  Directions 

11k  plants  I  will  >rnd  you  will  be  just  as 
large  and  will  produce  just  as  beautiful  flowers 
as  tbe  originals  for  which  1  paid  fabulous 
prices.  Former 

Price 

APACHE — J2  in.  Originator's  master- 
piece   Fiery  red  S10.00 

IPHKoDITE — 4  4  in.  Soft  pink  with 

white  throat    50.00 

■BAD  SAB  KECK — 3  4  in.  One  of  the 
best  new  "Variegatas."  Standards, 
amber,  flushed  soft  violet.  Falls,  very 

vflvrty  Van  Dyke  red   15.00 

farvn — jg  in.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
~  faaaous  Dominion  race.  Standards, 
bronzy  heliotrope.   Falls,   rich,  vel- 


CARDIXAL— 


pie 

in.    Brilliant  velvety 


50.00 


MIKE  OF  BEDFORD— 34  in.  A  fine 
feep  reddish  violet  bi-cnlor  

FUEDA  MOHR — 4!  in.  Gigantic  deep 
pink:  fragrant.  Constant  prize  win- 
ner at  all  shows  

GERMAINE  PERTHIVS--40  in.  Vel- 
vety violet -purple:  orange  beard. . . . 

LORD  LAMBOURNE — 10  In.  Very 
EARLY.  Rose  fawn  and  crimson  bi- 

MORMNG    SPLENDOUR — 3>-.  in. 

Awarded  three  medals.  Rich  ruby-red 
PIONEER — 42    inch.    Brilliant  ruby- 

rvd  purple  

PLITE  D  OR — 41  in  Dykes  Medal 
■tataer.      Finest,  largest,  tallest  deep 


Dai 


35.00 


MSB  MADDER — 12  in.  Brilliant  rose 

madder  color   25.00 

SUSAN  BUSS' — 10  in.  A  magnificent 

sensational  pink-toned  variety   ....  40.00 
TRUE  DELIGHT — 36  in.  Superb  white 
••plleau"  with  a  red  feather  stitch- 
ing around  the  border   12.00 

The  above  15  Iris.  S3.50 
I  have  included  in  the  above  list  ezamples 
of  tbe  newest  and  finest  pink  and  red-toned 
varieties,  a  yellow  which  won  the  highest  of 
all  Iris  awards — tbe  Dykes  Medal — also  ex- 
quisite blends  and  bi-colors. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  bearded  Iris. 

Robert  Wayman 

BOX  49.  BAYSIDE.  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


WHAT  A  SPOT  ! 
and. NO  FELICE. 

T  f:  < v 


Nice  Doggie! 

I'd  love  to  catch  that  little  dog. 

And  pat  him  on  the  head. 
So  prettily  he  wallows  there 

In  my  new  flower  bed. 

Oh.  yes.  I  love  my  neighbor's  dog 

That  capers  in  my  yard; 
But  behind  a  fence  at  hornet — 

I'd  love  him  twice  as  hard. 

— Kansas  Cits  Star 


i/M2 

tEnces 

The  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

103  Stewart  Block 
Cincinnati  Chio 


Old  tableware 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

can."  which  shows  that  fashions 
came  and  went  almost  as  swiftly  in 
those  days  as  now' 

Mr.  Sleeper  collected  cream  ware 
and  Liverpool  black-printed  ware 
with  full-rigged  ships,  and  placed 
them  with  rare  taste  in  an  old  cup- 
board in  one  of  his  galleries  over- 
looking the  harbor.  Then  in  his 
china  room  there  is  an  after-dinner 
coffee  set  in  bright  yellow  Stafford- 
shire printed  in  brown  with  rural 
scenes  and  a  great  soup  tureen  with 
a  camel  and  a  camel  driver  in  an 
oasis  of  the  desert,  exemplifying 
the  diversity  of  scene  and  adventure 
in  early-nineteenth-century  printed 
ware.  Again  there  is  a  splendid 
service  of  Crown  Derby  in  rich  reds 
and  blues  in  the  Japanese  Imari 
manner.  There  is  a  tea  service  with 
raised  green  leaves  and  red  berries 
on  dull  unglazed  Parian  ware,  a 
special  kind  of  white  'riscuit  that 
was  introduced  about  1842.  There 
are  tall  open-work  fruit  compotes  of 
white  and  gold  that  date  back  to 
the  time  of  President  Jackson  and 
President  Polk,  and  even  a  flam- 
boyant one  with  an  ovoid  top  and 
round  bottom,  with  open-work 
panels  and  heavily  modeled  foliage 
and  much  gilt,  that  is  eminendy 
mid-Victorian.  Again  there  is  a  tea 
set  in  muted  grays  and  whites  pic- 
turing herons  in  the  marshes,  the 
last  word  of  realism  in  china  deco- 
ration, which  recalls  that  the  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  Limoges  service  was 
decorated  by  an  American  artist 
with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
United  States  in  a  realistic  manner. 

It  is  amazing  what  vistas  the 
tableware  in  two  such  homes  as 
Miss  Huntington's  and  Mr.  Sleep- 
er's opens  up.  It  makes  us  realize 
what  knowledge  and  discriminating 
taste  there  was  in  this  country,  and 
the  fact  that  the  collections  do  not 
overlap  makes  us  suspect  that  we 
have  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
variety  of  this  treasure  brought  from 
overseas  to  our  shores. 


Ticonderoga 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

their  houses,  so  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Pell  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  fort 
was  in  a  most  desirable  state  of 
ruin.  Mr.  Pell  saw  to  it  that  his 
neighbors  removed  no  more  stone- 
work, but  it  never  occurred  to  him 
Co  tamper  with  his  ruins. 

In  the  early  1900  s,  the  Ticon- 
deroga property  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  W.  F.  Pell's  great- 
grandson,  Stephen  H.  P.  Pell.  From 
early  boyhood  he  had  been  inter- 
ested in  American  history,  archeol- 
ogy7, and  the  glorious  possibilities 
that  lay  in  restoring  the  fort.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  fulfilling  his 
dreams  ever  since.  Although  far 
from  completed,  the  work  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  a  point  that  visitors 
receive  a  clear  impression  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fort  when  Ethan 
Allen  captured  it,  or  when  General 
Burgoyne  bombarded  it  from  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill.  The  outer  ramparts, 
demilunes,  two  of  the  bastions,  and 


two  of  the  three  barracks  are  com- 
pleted, a  bomb-proof  shed,  two  bas- 
tions, the  tower  and  east  barracks 
remain  to  be  restored. 

The  library,  which  has  been  col- 
lected both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  the  source  material  relating  to 
Ticonderoga  in  existence,  and  in- 
cludes several  original  illuminated 
Vauban  manuscripts,  the  base  of  all 
the  French  military  architecture  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. There  are  also  a  number  of 
orderly  books  kept  by  officers  sta- 
tioned at  the  fort,  in  both  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  the 
Revolution. 

As  the  work  progressed,  the  ab- 
sence of  cannon  became  noticeable 
— a  fort  without  cannon  is  a  little 
like  champagne  without  bubbles. 
Mr.  Pell  consulted  several  friends 
in  the  English  Army,  who  obtained 
for  him  from  Woolwich  Arsenal 
fourteen  eighteenth-century  iron 
twenty-four  pounders.  The  British 
Government  presented  them  to  Mr. 
Pell  with  its  compliments,  but  took 
pains  to  see  that  they  were  spiked. 

From  France,  Mr.  Pell  obtained 
two  handsomely  decorated  bronze 
twelve-pounders,  once  part  of  the 
private  arsenal  of  the  Due  de 
Maine,  illegitimate  son  of  Louis 
XI V.  They  bear  the  Royal  coat  of 
arms  and  include  a  very  small  bar 
sinister. 

But  still  the  fort  needed  cannon. 
In  1930  Mr.  Jermaine  Slocum  vol- 
unteered to  organize  a  cannon 
hunting  expedition.  Hearing  that 
there  were  a  number  of  large  eight- 
eenth-century cannon  in  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  Panama,  and  Nica- 
ragua, he  set  out  for  the  Caribbean 
by  plane.  There,  in  the  Citadel 
Christophe  and  the  old  fortifications 
of  Porto  Bello,  Granada,  Saint  Eus- 
tacius  and  in  Nicaragua,  he  found 
his  quarry.  Mr.  Slocum,  who  bore 
letters  from  the  War,  Navy,  and 
State  departments,  was  received 
most  graciously  by  the  rulers  of  the 
various  countries  he  visited  who 
presented  to  the  fort  British  and 
French  cannon  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  both  iron  and  bron-ze.  It 
was  not  long  before  nearly  one 
hundred  of  these  examples  of  obso- 
lete ordnance  were  on  their  way  to 
Ticonderoga.  Four  British  twenty- 
four  pounders  with  the  arms  of 
George  the  Third  were  so  large 
that  the  little  steamer  crossing  Lake 
Nicaragua  could  only  take  one  at  a 
time,  and  as  the  steamer  only  sailed 
twice  a  month  it  took  two  months 
to  get  them  down  to  Corinto  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

While  working  on  the  fort,  Mr. 
Pell  has  restored  The  Pavilion, 
which  had  been  unoccupied  for 
many  years,  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. Replanting  and  repairing  the 
walks  and  walls  of  the  sadly  neg- 
lected Jardin  de  Roi,  laid  out  by 
French  officers  in  1 756  and  renamed 
the  King  s  Garden  by  the  British, 
has  given  Mrs.  Pell  an  absorbing 
and  pleasant  occupation. 

The  work  goes  on  and,  unless  a 
return  of  the  fashion  of  ruins  fol- 
lows the  return  to  puff  sleeves  and 
parasols,  Ticonderoga  will  soon  be 
the  only  fully  restored  eighteenth- 
centurv  fort  in  the  world. 


No  other  drink  thai  you  or 
we  could  name  iasies  so 
supremely  delicious,  on  a 
sizzling  summer's  day,  as  a 
iall,  frosty  and  flavorful 
"PLANTERS'  PUTSCH".  Mixed,  OS 
they  make  it  in  the  Tropics, 
upon  a  mature  and  authori- 
tative base  of  MYERS'S  Fine 
Old  Jamaica  Rum  .  .  .  The 
genuine  "Planters'  Punch" 
brand . . .  the  RUM  that  made 
the  DRINK  famous  and  fash- 
ionable. 


Authentic  Recipe 
for  PLANTERS'  PUNCH 

1  Dessertspoon  of  Sugar  or  Syrup 

2  Dessertspoons  of  Fresh  Lime  Juice 

3  Tablespoons  of  Cold  Water 

4  Tablespoons  of  MYERS'S  FINE 
OLD  JAMAICA  RUM 

Fill  glass  with  plenty  of  cracked  Ice. 
Stir  well  and  add  slices  of  pineapple, 
orange,  and  lemon,  a  cherry  and 
sprig  of  mint. 


For  MYERS'S  famous  booklet  of  60 
superlative  Rum  Drinks  write  to 
LU.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept. 
1-5,  57  Laight  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MYERS'S 

BRAN  0 

Fine  Old  JamaicaRim 
Over  8  Years  In  Wood 
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without  Extravagance 


MANY  travelers  of  worldwide 
experience  marvel  that  they 
can  obtain  so  much  at  The 
Copley-Plaza  for  sc  little. 

They,  who  classify  hotels  as 
those,  they  have  tried  and  the 
hotels,  they  come  bock  to — say 
of  The  Copley-Plaza  — 

"Revisiting  The  Copley-Plaza 
is  like  meeting  an  old  friend  far 
from  home.  You  are  instantly  at 
ease,  warmed,  stimulated.  You 
are  with  your  own  people." 

Rooms  from  $4.00 


Sitting  Room  of  a  Copley-Plaza  Suit?. 
Real  "licing"  rooms.  Xot  "furniture  store 
displays."  One  reason  ichy  so  many  make 
The  Copley-Plaza  their  home — vhy  so  many 
travelers  come  back  again  and  again. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request 

THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

In  Boston — the  heart  of 
New  England  Vacation  land 


Arthur  L.  Race,  Manoging  Director 


fOR  OVER  20  YEARS 

SERVING  THE  FINE  CARS  OF 

AMERICA  AND  EUROPE 

The  extensive  deluxe  line  of  J.  H.  TONNEAU 
Windshields  and  Side  Wings.  Traditional  custom 
quality,  shat- 


Reasonably 
priced. 
Prompt 
deliveries. 
Request 
brochure. 

Protected  by  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Fats.  &  Pats.  Pdg. 
Auk  your  dealer  or  write 
TONNEAU  SHIELD  DIVISION 

GENERAL  ACCESSORIES  CO.,  INC. 
285  West  57th  St.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  New  York,  N.  y. 
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L  U  T  T  O  N 

SOLAR  V-BAR 

GREENHOUSES 

Conservatories,  Solariums 
Solar  Slat  Shades,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  Built  by 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 

w;heH  LUTTON  COMPANY 


267  Kearney  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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*  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CAN  NO' 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIR 


STAIRS  OR  ELEVATOI 

Choose  the  Path  to  a  Longer  Life 

Stair  strain  IS  heart  strain.  Ride  your  way  t 
a  longer  life.  For  40  years  doctors  have  recon 
mended  Sedgwick  Elevators  where  over-exertio 
must  be  avoided.  Easily  installed.  Alltypesan 
sizes.  Electric  or  hand  power.  Deferred  pat 
ments.  SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORK! 
148  West  15th  St..  New  York. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

mnvrni  tow  cosi 
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THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  De- 
signed to  build  up  those  with  chronic 
colds,  bronchial,  asthmatic  or  sinus 
conditions  in  sunny  Western  climate. 
Flexible  educational  system.  Medical 
care.  Swimming,  Riding.  Altitude 
2400  feet.  Eastern  address — care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 

Tucson  Arizona 


Going  to  School  in  Arizona 


HACIENDA  DEL  SOL 
TUCSON 

First  established  private  school  for 
girls  in  the  Southwest.    Individual  in- 
struction.    General   and   college  pre- 
paratory courses.  Healthful  outdoor  life 
in  delightful  climate.  Riding  daily. 
ELIZABETH  ANGLE,  Principal 
Eastern  Address 
r'(  Counfiy  Life,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Two~Way9  Horseback 

GATE 

(SELF  LOCKING) 

The  gate  you  push  to  open,  from  either 
side.  A  push  opens  it,  a  push  closes  it, 
and  it  always  locks  itself.  The  action  is 
unfailing.  The  locking  device  is  bronze. 
The  gate  is  California  Redwood,  com- 
plete with  hanging  post  and  receiving 
post.  It  will  give  you  years  of  sure,  at- 
tention-free service.  Height  4ft.  Widths 
4  to  12  ft.  Write  us  the  size  of  your 
gate  opening.  We  will  quote  the  exact 
cost  of  a  gate  to  fit. ...  On  any  wooden 
fence  problem,  large  or  small,  get 
Rusticraft  prices.  Stocks  of  English  Hur- 
dle, Post  and  Rail,  and  Cedar  Picket 
The  gate  that  makes  riding  a  pleasure.  Fencing.  Farm  gates,  self  locking  gates, 

improved  Hitchcock  gates. 


RUSTICRAFT  FENCE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1918  -  MALVERN,  PA. 

Wooden  Fence?    Write  Rusticraft. 


EATON S 

"SHADONET"  LETTER  PAPER 

HAS    DELICACY"    AND    CASUAL  CHARM 
FOR   INFORMAL.  CORRESPONDENCE 

EATON'S    LETTER    PAPERS  .^^f1*'®* 


ARE  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  jgV&rfo-)  g 

FINE  STATIONERY  IS  SOLB  **eiTER  t*^* 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YOR 
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T*V    Waimea  Canyon,  Island  of  Kauai  .  .  .  natural  color  pholograp) 
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Waimea  Canyon  —  like  a  segment 
of  tlie  Grand  Canyon,  its  grandeur 
doubly  impressive  because  you  find 
it  in  the  mid-Pacific,  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai  —  which  like  her  sister 
islands — Oahu,  Maui  and  Hawaii 
—offers  many  exclusive  attractions. 

COPYRIGHT    HAWAII    TOURIST    BUREAU.  1935 


Out  in  mid-Pacific's  most  favored  latitude  are 
the  islands  of  Hawaii... friendly,  beautiful  and 
happy.  They  have  been  labeled  many  names, 
from  social  laboratory  to  paradise.  Those  are 
mere  word-pictures,  "i  oil  must  go  and  see. ..if 
you  would  know  the  story  of  a  people... 

Creating,  in  a  tropic  setting,  an  American 
commonwealth  like  no  other. ..blending,  with- 
out friction,  the  virile  enterprise  of  the  West 
with  the  gentle  philosophy  of  the  South  Seas 
...keeping  alive  the  Islands'  special  charms... 
expressed  in  lunar  rainbows,  coral  gardens  and 
flame  trees... 

Acting  as  host  to  the  world  .  .  .  eager  to  see 
beauty,  to  experience  enjoyment,  to  under- 
stand accomplishment. 

Hawaii  offers  the  sports  of  beach  or  moun- 
tain, the  rhythm  of  subtle  music,  and  sunshine 


that  goes  right  around  the  calendar ...  to  urg 
an  extended  stay.  (For  children,  there  ar 
splendid  schools,  accredited  on  the  mainland 

It  is  all  less-than-five-days  from  Los  Angele: 
San  Francisco  or  Vancouver,  B.  C. . .  on  swif 
new  ships.  Your  vacation-scope  is  widened  b 
moderate  fares,  and  modest  living  costs  i 
Hawaii. 

All  the  preliminary  information  you  will  nee 
is  contained  in  "Nearby  Hawaii"  and  "Tout 
fax"... two  useful  booklets  free  at  any  Travc 
Agency  or  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  2  Main  St 
San  Francisco;  706  W.  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

77ii5  Bureau,  with  headquarters  at  765  Bishop  Street,  i 
Honolulu,  is  a  non-profit  organization,  maintained  b 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  HAWAI 

to  enable  you  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  any  sut 
ject  concerning  the  entire  Territory  of  Hawaii,  U.  S.  / 
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FROM  NEW  YORK  JAN.  25 
MEDITERRANEAN 

MADEIRA 
Gl  BRALTAR 
MONACO  or 
VILLEFRANCHE 
NAPLES 
ATHENS 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 

EAST  AFRICA 

PORT  SUDAN 
MOMBASA 

KENYA 
ZANZIBAR 
DAR-ES-SALAAM 
LOURENCO  MARQUES 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

DURBAN 
CAPE  TOWN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

BUENOS  AIRES 
MONTEVIDEO 
SANTOS 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

WEST  INDIES 

LA  BREA 
PORT  OF  SPAIN 
KINGSTON 

HAVANA 
NEW  YORK 

23  PORTS  •  95  DAYS 


A  Zulu  warrior 
pulled  my  rickshaw 


"Don't  let  them  tell  you  there  are  no  thrills  left  in 
travel.  I  climbed  Vesuvius  and  looked  into  its  smok- 
ing crater.  I  stood  where  Christians  met  martyrdom 
in  Rome.  I  bought  a  real  'magic  lamp"  in  Cairo. 

"Then,  in  a  space  of  days,  I  found  myself  in  a 
country  centuries  older  than  Europe  or  Egypt  .  .  . 
where  people  still  believe  in  charms  and  cures  and 
superstitions.  Why,  every  inch  of  East  Africa  from 
Mombasa  to  Lourenco  Marques  speaks  the  mystery 
of  past  ages  .  .  .  and  South  Africa  amazed  me  with 
its  modern  cities  in  their  colorful  settings. 

"South  America  was  an  entirely  different  sensa- 
tion .  .  .  every  one  was  so  gay  and  romantic.  Yes, 
I  had  grand  fun ;  and  stored  up  the  harvest  of 


Publishers'  Photo  Service 

glorious  memories  that  are  a  vagabond's  wealth. 

"When  you  go,  sail  on  the  spacious  Empress  of 
Australia.  Your  stateroom  has  real  beds  and  roomy 
closets.  There  are  all  kinds  of  deck  games,  a  gym, 
a  Roman  plunge.  And  the  meals  are  marvellous." 

Fares  from  $1350  (rooms  with  bath  from  $2350) , 
including  standard  shore  programme. 

•  The  Empress  of  Britain  World  Cruise  leaves 
New  York  January  9.  130  days.  31  ports.  Fares 
from  $2150,  including  standard  shore  programme. 

•  Obtain  ships'  plans,  itineraries,  and  fare  schedules 
from  your  own  travel  agent  or  Canadian  Paci- 
fic: New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
Montreal,  32  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Empress  Australia 
AFRICA  AMERICA  CRUISE 
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THE  LAKE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Veritable  Landed  Estate 

of  some  2200  acres 
only  i\  hours  from  New  York 

Is  for  Sale 

EXTRAORDINARILY  DIVERSIFIED  in  character  and  of  irregu- 
lar outline,  the  property  extends  up  the  valley  side  of  a  densely 
wooded  ridge  in  lower  Dutchess  County,  over  the  top,  onward  and 
upward  to  the  crest  of  a  higher  ridge  beyond,  an  elevation  of  about 
1200  feet.  Secluded  between  the  two  are  a  beautiful  woodland  lake 
almost  a  mile  long  and  entirely  on  the  premises,  several  smaller  lakes 
or  ponds,  a  picturesque  waterfall,  deep  ravine  and  stream  in  their 
natural  wild  state,  steep  hillsides,  rolling  meadows,  and  a  sightly 

level  open  plateau  at  whose  edge,  overlooking  the  lake  200  feet  below,  stands  a  handsome, 
fully  modern  year-round  residence  of  finest  brick  and  steel  construction, 
the  last  word  in  comfort  and  convenience,  admirably  appointed  and 
equipped  with  probably  the  most  practical,  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
spring  water  supply  and  oil-burning  heating  systems  ever  installed  in  a 
private  dwelling.    Its  immediate  grounds  are  charmingly  landscaped  and 

planted,  and  a  good-sized  artificial  lake 
close  by  in  the  broad  sweeping  lawn  is 
a  fascinating  feature.  There  are  also 
a  terrace  garden,  water  garden,  vege- 
table garden  and  dirt  tennis  court. 


LOOKING  NORTF 


WATERFALL — MIDSUMMEF 


THE  LARGE  LAKE  AND  THE  NEW 


LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  BOATHOUSE 


r"pHE  TRACT,  an  assembling  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  contiguous  items, 
the  chief  of  them  now  under  only 
its  second  family  ownership  since  its 
grant  by  Queen  Anne,  comprises  sev- 
eral excellent  farms,  not  at  present  op- 
erated as  such  but  containing  dwell- 
ings and  the  usual  farm  buildings  in  varying  states  of  usefulness. 


r"pHE  POSSIBILITIES  of  this  remarkable  property  are  endless.  Ideal 
as  the  home  retreat  of  a  city  business  man  with  a  taste  for  seclu- 
sion, quiet,  the  unspoiled  open  country  and  the  pleasant  sensation  of, 

THE  HOUSE  FROM  A  HIGHER  POIN1 
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MAIN,  OR  NORTH,  FRONT 


expensive  possessiveness — a  plaything  where  ways  can  always  be  found 
for  assisting  Nature  in  the  creation  of  improvements,  it  would  also  lend 
itself  magnificently  to  the  purposes  of  an  all-round  sportsman's  club, 
or  health  resort.  The  lakes,  ponds  and  stream  already  afford  fine 
bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  winter  sports;  the  woods  and  uplands 
abound  in  wild  life  for  shooting  in  season;  ample  space  is  available  for 
a  golf  course  and  the  many  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  including 
an  aviation  field,  while  the  large  lake  offers  an  entirely  practical 
landing  for  hydroplanes;  there  are  plenty  of  suitable  bridle  paths. 
Moreover,  the  place  is  within  a  few  minutes  by  motor  of  a  railroad 
express  station. 


/^\R,  subjected  to  rigidly  re- 
stricted  and  limited  subdi- 
vision, what  a  unique,  delightful 
colony  of  smaller  estates  it  would 
make — with  community  features ! 
The  variety  of  superb  build- 
ing  sites   with   beautiful  extended 


SOUTHERN  EXPOSURE 


views   of  the  lakes  and  neighboring  hills  is  amazing. 


THE  LAKE  IN  THE  LAWN 


OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  already  effected  include  well-built  roadways,  stone  fences, 
selective  clearing,  the  planting  of  several  hundred  thousand  young  pines,  spruces,  etc., 
now  flourishing  to  perfection,  and  a  new  lake  to  overflow  by  spillway  into  the  large  one. 
On  the  latter  is  a  boathouse  and  bathhouse  combination  with  pier  and  float,  and  nearby  are 
several  simple  but  comfortable  cottages.  Many  miles  of  lovely  trails  have  been  blazed  through 
the  woods.    Just  to  the  south  there  is  an  established  golf  club. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  OFFERED,  at  far  below  cost,  either  in  its  entirety  to  an 
individual— or  group  of  individuals— or  in  part  to  the  right  person— or  persons— 
who,  together  with  the  present  owner, 
would  thus  found  a  residence  commun- 
ity unequaled  in  charm  and  pictur- 
esqueness  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

Representing  the  Owner 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


THE  HOUSE  LOOMS  UP  ACROSS  THE  LAKES 
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CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT 

TWO  INTERESTING  CONNECTICUT  COUNTRY  HOMES 

1935  PRICED,  UNUSUAL  TERMS 


■i.-jt 


"UNDERHILL  HOUSE" 


SHOREHAVEN  ACRE" 


Located  in  one  of  Fairfield's  most  charming  environments.  About  an  acre  of  land, 
offering  the  ultimate  in  privacy  and  surroundings.  Stone  and  frame  Colonial  with 
large  beamed  ceiling  living  room  with  Colonial  fireplace,  4  master  bedrooms,  3  tiled 
baths,  2  maids'  rooms.  2-car  heated  motor-room.  Oil  burner.  1  mile  to  shopping, 
commuting  and  schools,  2  miles  to  Long  Island  Sound. 


Of  special  appeal  to  the  golfer  and  yachtsman  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  full  life  at 
reasonable  cost.  Beautifully  landscaped  acre  near  the  Norwalk-Westport  line. 
Separate  wings  for  4  masters,  2  tiled  baths,  and  servant  quarters.  Larpe  living, 
dining  and  billiard  rooms,  with  stone  fireplaces,  in  central  section.  Oil  heated.  4-car 
garage.    Close  to  shopping  and  commutation. 


Apply  to  ARTHUR  I.  CRANDALL,  Realtor,  74  West  Park  Place,  Stamford,  Connecticut    (Or  your  own  broker.) 


NEW  JERSEY 


PRINCETON 

. . .  the  ideal 
home-town 

And  the  ideal  spot  to  locate  your 
home  is  at  "Riverside" — the  de- 
lightful new  development  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Carnegie 
.  .  .  about  li  miles  from  Nassau 
Hall. 

Attractive  building  lots  ...  3  to 
8  acres  with  improvements  ...  at 
exceptional  values. 

Easily  accessible  to  new  electric 
train  service  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

RIVERSIDE  COMPANY 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Inc. 
Agent 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Tel:  Princeton  95 


COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

Northern  New  Jersey  Rural  Districts 
Comfortable  Commuting 
T.  TOWAR  BATES 

NEW  VERNON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Morristown  4-2251  W    1  Wall  Street,  NY. 


MARYLAND 


COLONIAL  HOMES 

and  FARMS 

IN  THE 

Historic  Tidewater  Country 

THE  MARYLAND  REALTY 
INVESTMENT  TRUST,  INC. 
1511  Guilford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF 
MARYLAND 


"MELFIELD" 

This  charming  Colonial  house  overlooks  the 
Chester  River,  near  Centrcville,  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  its  2*10  acres  of  fertile! 
farm  lands.  Huge  oaks  shad-  1 1  ■  £  -  lawn.  Kl  C- 
trieity  available.  Improved  road.  We  haw 
other  Rood  farm.,  wtterfmnt  ;md  inland,  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  our  book- 
let. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  Co. 
Centreville       Queen  Anne's  Co.  Md. 
booklet  "Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 
Sent  on  Request 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


2  ACRES     200'  SANDY  BEACH  —  50'  DOCK 

Brielle,  N.  J. 

Two  ocres  of  landscoped  grounds  with  200'  of  white  sandy  beach  and  50'  dock 
on  the  beautiful  Manasquan  River  10  miles  from  Spring  Lake.  Main  house  con- 
tains on  first  floor,  library,  living  and  dining  rooms,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen  with 
2  refrigerators,  2  porches,  2  maids'  rooms,  bath.  Second,  5  bedrooms  with  closets, 
linen  room,  4  baths.  Guest  house  contains  living  and  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  2 
bedrooms,  bath,  maid's  room,  bath.  4-car  garage.  Childrens  playhouse. 

Descriptive  and  illustrated  folder  No.  1129  upon  request. 
Local  Broker 

OHM  It  II.  BROWN,  2nd. 

THIRD  &  PASSAIC  AVENUE,  SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J. 

Spring  Lake  68 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


for  sale  or  rent 
in  outskirts  of 
Westport, 

Conn. 

i\  acres,  hilltop, 
partly  wooded.  At- 
tractive rambling 

frame  dwelling,  English  farm  type — i-story,  10  rooms,  with  high  beamed  studio  living 
room;  paneled  study;  4  master  bedrooms  and  2  baths 

in  one  wing,  service  accommodations  and  2-car  garage  Kenneth  Ives  6s?  Co. 
in  other.    2   porches,  2  fireplaces,  oil  heat,  electric  gasf.  gtreet 

New  York 


rBeautifuj> 


GREENWICH  ESTATE 
Extraordinary  Bargain! 

Charming  new  residence  of  ample  propor- 
tions containing  6  master  bedrooms,  5 
master  baths.  6  servants'  rooms  and  bath; 
large  garage  with  chauffeur's  apartment; 
farm  buildings.  10  acres,  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs.  50  minutes  from  New  York.  Must 
be  sold  at  once! 

GEORGE  HOWE,  Inc. 

Suburban  and  Co 
S27  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GREENWICH 

An  exceptional  list  of  homes 
and  estates  for  sale  and  lease. 

BANKS  &  CLEVELAND 

INCORPORATED 

Smith  Building  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Telephone  866 


NEW  JERSEY 


Short  Hills,  n.j 

Protected  residential  plots  in  rolling 
■La"^*  wooded  land,  divided  to  suit 
y~^^^y  the  needs  of  acceptable  people. 

HARTSHORN  ESTATE  :  Tel.  7-0125 


POSITION  WANTED 
Gardener,  Superintendent 

Scotch,  single,  desires  charge  of  privat 
estate.  Thoroughly  experienced  a 
branches  of  horticulture,  landscaping 
flowers,  vegetables,  outdoors,  under  glass 
A-i  references.  Box  1 53 1 ,  %  Countr 
Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Superintendent — Gardener 

Fully  experienced  in  all  branches  of  landscapin 
and  gardening,  large  or  small  estates,  both  i 
England  and  in  this  country.  Married,  age  3i 
Excellent  references. 

Box  1532 

Country  Life  Garden  City,  N.  Y 


ACREAGE 


BUILDERS-DEVELOPERS 


ASK  FOR  FREE  COPIES  OF 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 
\    OF  SUQDIVIDAQL-E- 

\  ACREAGE 

^  WITHIN  50  MILES  OF  N.Y. 

PRINCE  &  JllPLEY.iNC 

30  PARK  AVE.  N.Y.C.    MU  l-OSSS 


Country  Life.   September,  1935.    Published  monthly.   Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  5.  Published  at  501  Franklin  Ave.,  Garden  City.  New  York.  Subscription  price  $5.00  yearly.  Entered  as  second  class  matte 

at  the  post  office  at  Garden  City.  N.  Y.,  under  act  of  Congress.  March,  3.  1879. 
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REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


TEXAS 


Investment  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 


IN  TEXAS  WINTER 
GARDEN 

Highly  improved  ranch  and  irrigated  plan- 
tation 115  miles  southwest  San  Antonio. 
Modern  residence,  800  bearing  Citrus  trees, 
river  frontage,  private  duck  marsh,  quail 
hunting,  fishing,  two  highways  to  pictur- 
esque old  Mexico.  Price  $150,000. 00  Part 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Full  description 
and  photos  on  request. 

W.  E.  WROE 

Asherton  Texas 

CALIFORNIA 


SANTA  BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 


Sun  Kissed 
Ocean  Washed 
Mountain  Girded 
Island  Guarded 
Enjoy  Its  Mild  Climate  and  Scenic  Charm 


Furnished  houses  of  1 1  sizes  and  prices 
for  rent  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Montecito. 
Please  send  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
Give  your  requirements.  Literature 
and  maps  free.  Properties  of  all  kinds 
for  Kile. 

♦ 

Hope  Ranch,  a  beautiful  Homeland  of 
2000  acres,  adjoins  San  la  Barbara;  learn 
its  Attractions  and  Advantages  for  your 
Home.  Private  Beach.  Riding  Club,  30 
miles  Bridle  Paths.  Lake,  Golf  Course. 
Many  charming  Homes  and  Gardens. 
Scenic  sites.  Send  for  booklets  picturing 
this  Homeland. 

# 

H.  G.  CHASE,  Real  Estate 

(Established  1903) 
1012  State  St.     Santa  Barbara,  California 


VIRGINIA 


In  ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

Attractive  old  brick  residence,  in  need  of  renova- 
tion, and  228  acre  farm  of  rolling  land.  Extensive 
sloping  lawn,  variety  of  trees  and  numerous  old  box  - 
wood.  Panoramic  view  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Priced  at  j£i  1,000.00  for  immediate  sale. 

WILLIAM  R.  MORTON 

Monticello  Hotel 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


VIRGINIA 


NEW  YORK 


CUSHMAN 

HOLBROOK  B. 
Bedford        Mt.  Kisco  Katonah 

a.  OUTSTANDING  FARM 

b.  A  LARGE  ESTATE 
BOTH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

New  York 
110  E.  42nd  St. 
Tel.  Cal.  5-6695 


Bedford  Center 
Tel.  Bed.  Vil.  452 


SANDS  POINT 
LONG  ISLAND 

FOR  SALE 

French  provincial  house  on  over 
two  acres  of  land  with  beautiful 
trees,  superb  waterview,  garden, 
and  meadow. 

The  residence  contains  large 
two-story  entrance  hall,  lavatory, 
living  room,  square  flagstone 
porch,  library,  dining  room,  kit- 
chen, servant  sitting  room;  four 
master  bedrooms,  dressing  room, 
three  master  baths;  two  servant 
bedrooms  and  bath.  Owner  must 
liquidate. 

Illustrated  circular  on  request 
Brokers  protected 

HARVEY  CRAW  CO.,  INC. 

32  E.  57th  St.  Station  Plaia 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Tel .  Plaia  3 -0762    Tel .  Great  Neck  2950 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


CLAYMONT 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 

Built  in  1814 
By  BUSHROD  WASHINGTON 

Situated  in  excellent  residential  community  near  Charles  Town,  West 
Virginia,  and  several  northern  Virginia  towns,  Claymont  was  built  by  a 
nephew  of  George  Washington.  The  residence  is  of  brick,  has  very  large 
rooms  and  a  magnificent  entrance  hall  paneled  in  oak.  There  are  ten 
bedrooms,  four  baths,  full  complement  of  living  rooms,  large  fireplaces, 
and  other  interesting  features.  Electric  light,  hot-water  heat,  and  all  im- 
provements. Separate  servants'  quarters  and  guest  cottage  flank  the 
main  residence.  Beautiful  old  terraced  flower  garden.  There  are  273 
acres  of  fertile  farm  land,  and  charming  woodlands.  Large  barn  and 
garage.  Splendid  horse  country. 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 


Successor  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY 


815-15th  Street 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WYOMING 


80  Acres  in 
Western  Wyoming  Rockies 

Surrounded  by  Elk  Preserve  and 

United  States  Forest 

"PLEVATION  8500  feet,  primitive  area, 
140  miles  from  nearest  railroad,  won- 
derful views  of  four  great  mountain 
ranges.  Priced  right,  to  be  sold  immedi- 
ately.   Write  now  if  you  want  it. 

Sublette  Title  8C  Realty  Company 
Pinedale  Wyoming 


MASSACHUSETTS 


800-Tree  Orchard 

225'acre  farm  with  Colonial  house 
and  large  barns.  Gravity  water 
supply.  Electric  lights.  Price  only 
$15,000. 

Send  for  booklet 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 
Great  Barrington  Massachusetts 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEARBY 


24  Acres,  15  Rooms, 
6  Baths,  Farm  Group, 
Lodge,  Lively  Stream, 
Swimming  Pool 


EXTENSIVE  VIEWS,  GARDENS,  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICED.     BROKERS  PROTECTED 

BROWN,  WHEELOCK,  HARRIS  &  CO.,  INC. 

COUNTRY  DEPARTMENT 
22  E.  40th  Street  Tel.  Lexington  2-6100  New  York  City 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON  ALL  OF  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  PLACES  IN  WESTCHESTER  AND  NEARBY  CONNECTICUT 


6-a 


NEW  YORK 


An  Entire  Valley 


EH 


On  a  hillside  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley 
this  thoroughly  modernized  house  with  300 
acres,  recently  restored  in  perfect  taste,  offers 
an  ideal  gentleman's  year-round  residence  or 
farm.  Streams,  a  natural  swimming  pool,  fields, 
woodland,  pastures,  sheep  folds,  cow  and  horse 
barn,  kennels,  open  air  sun  bath,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden.  An  abundance  of  deer,  quail, 
pheasant,  and  partridge.    Winter  sports. 


The  property  is  near  the  Westchester-Putnam 
County  line,  within  easy  motoring  distance 
from  New  York  via  new  parkway.  A  smaller 
house  with  cottage  also  completely  modernized, 
further  up  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  also  part  of  the  estate.  Owner  will  sell 
ENTIRE  LAND  or  PARCELS.  Rental  con- 
sidered. Full  description  and  photos  on  request. 


ALFRED  E.  SCHERMERHORN 

Incorporated 
Brokers  Protected 

1  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

WIckersham  2-5985 


NORTHERN  WESTCHESTER 

GEORGIAN  COLONIAL  HOME.  30  ACRES  of 
land  with  high  elevation,  mostly  cleared.  View 
of  lake,  which  affords  nice  boating  and  fishing. 
Residence  of  8  rooms,  2  baths,  extra  shower. 
Garage.  Steam  heat,  oil  burner,  electricity.  Very 
accessible  to  stations  and  schools.  Owner  willing 
to  sarriflce  for  Sllj.OOO.  Easy  terms. 

nrrn  pi  inr  depot  plaza 

KLLU-LLAKrv  white  plains,  new  york 
Tel.  1516  White  Plains 


SPECIALISTS  ON 
Long  Island,  North  Shore 

Offerings  at  Interesting  Prices 
ALSO  NEW  YORK  APARTMENTS 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  INC. 
598  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.      WIckersham  2-4700 


COLONIAL  HOUSE 

6  acres  land,  350  ft.  road  frontage,  200 
ft.  water  front  on  creek,  overlooking 
Peconic  Bay.  Improvements.  $15,000. 
Terms. 

R.  W.  STERLING 
Cutchogue  Long  Island 


Lattingtown 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island 
20  ACRES 

Exclusive  residential  section 

Woodland  with  fine  building 
sites  and  views  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  Piping 
Rock,  Creek  and  Nassau  Clubs. 

Will  consider  dividing 
WARREN  MURDOCK 

20  West  43rd  Street    Tel.  PEnn.  6-0882 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


September,  1935 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


The  best  duck  retrievers  known,  as 
well  as  wpnderfui  companions. 

Stock  by  Champion  Water  Devil 
available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

John  J.  Kelly,  Manager 
Montchanin  Delaware 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


The  Kennel  of  Five 
Champions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to 
Become  Champions 

' '  The  oldest  kennel  is 
still  the  best" 

Ch.  Heika  av  Glitre 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  Boyeeen 
Winchester  New  Hampshire 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

»   *        Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
»gftr>      Norwegian     Kite  hound 

sS^i         to  public  notice  and  in 
developing     the  fine 
«         traits  of  the  American- 
r."  *yfl*  bred  strain.  Largely  as 

a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did  records  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

i  Exclusively) 

Otferinji  puppies  and 
mature  stock  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  healthy, 
immunized,  and  hav- 
ing wonderful  disposi- 
tions. Sired  by  cham- 
Ch.  Goswyre  Rob  Roy  pions  of  American 
shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

{Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University       Columbus,  Ohio 


t  4M  KKIt  SPANIELS 


Hoyally  bred,  sturdy, 
and  healthy.  Puppies 
and  mature  does.  Most 
intelligent  strain. 
Photographs.  Pedigree 
and  price  on  request. 

GRAND  OAK 
KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  644 
Wilmington  Del. 


Champion  Sin- 
atoa  Moonshine, 
owned  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mrs. 
Lillian  B.  Rice 
of  Hawthorne, 
California,  and 
Best  in  Show  at 
Santa  Barbara 


Mitchell-SalL-, 


★  DOG  STARS  * 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  Mr.  F.  O.  Rodgers, 
owner  of  the  Rocking  Moon  Kennels  at  Anoka, 
Minnesota,  writes  to  tell  this  department  some 
of  his  experiences  in  breeding  Springer  Spaniels. 
Mr.  Rodgers  writes  that  in  the  fall  of  1952  he 
and  his  wife  started  shopping  around  for  a 
female,  thinking  to  buy  one  as  a  companion 
and  hunter.  They  had  in  mind  paying  about 
thirty-five  dollars,  but  a  thorough  search  among 
many  kennels  offering  dogs  anywhere  from  six 
dollars  up  convinced  them  that  they  could  not 
satisfy  their  desires  for  the  price  they  had  orig- 


inally considered.  They  ended  by  purchasing 
not  one,  but  three  excellent  matrons  at  many 
times  the  cost  they  had  started  out  to  pay. 

From  this  start  they  have  built  up  their  pres- 
ent kennels,  following  a  rigid  rule  of  breeding 
only  a  few  very  fine  dogs  each  season,  rather 
than  a  large  number  of  mediocre  ones.  This 
plan  has  worked  out  exceedingly  well  and  there 
are  now  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  dogs  in 
the  kennels  at  all  times.  Mr.  Rodgers  has  a 
great  deal  of  praise  for  this  grand  breed.  He 
writes,  "It  is  a  very  unusual  and  very  strange 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 


For  all  informa- 
tion pertaining 
to  this  breed, 
address  the 
secretary  at 


WARWELL  FARM 
New  Hamburg  New  York 


PARKE-AIRE  KENNELS 

Mr.  8C  Mrs.  Boyd  R.  Parker,  Owners 


P.  O.  B.JX  1553 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 


Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


Calico  Hennete 

MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
43-16  Kissena  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  speci- 
mens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  possi- 
ble breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearsc 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


SCOTTISH  TERRIER 
PUPPIES 

International  champion  stock,  three 
months  old.  exceptionally  good  spec- 
imens. Both  sexes,  black  or  dark 
brindle.  Priced  reasonably,  qua.ity 
considered.  Also,  an  all-black  male 
18  months  old,  of  good  type  and 
excellent  breeding.  A  lovely  pet 
completely  housebroken. 

D.  EARL  WILLIAMS 

333  West  End  Road 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


For  your  estate  or  as  a  companion  for  your  chil- 
dren, you  will  find  the  beautiful  Newfoundland  an 
ideal  dog.  We  have  puppies  in  both  the  black  and 
Landseer  types.    Write  for  particulars  to 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


Scottish  Terriers 

Home  raised  companions 
from  healthy  champion  stock. 
F  rices  reasonably  consistent 
with  quality  and  breeding. 

MRS.  L.  C.  GAMBLE 

1023  Hoffman  Street 
Elmira  New  York 


KEEP  DOGS  AND  CATS  FROM 
PLACES  THEY  ARE  NOT  WANTED 

Use  Dngzoff,  guaranteed  repellent.  Rids  lawns  and 
rock  gardens  of  moles,  rabbits  and  mire.  Keeps 
uius  out  of  the  house.  Protects  birds  from  eats.  Inof- 
fensive, harmless.  Non- poisonous.  One  spray- 
ing lasts  week-.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry,  send  his  name  and  69e  for  season's 
supply. 

Mdran 


Postpaid 


BOHLENDER  PLANT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
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Captivator Jenny 
Wren,  Shetland 
Sheepdog  puppy, 
owned  and  hied 
by  Mrs.  George 
C.  Huhn  and 
Reserve  Win- 
ners Bitches  at 
the  Morris  and 
Essex  Shows 


Springer  that  is  not  gifted  with  a  marvelous 
nose  and  an  instinct  to  hunt,  and  words  are 
inadequate  to  describe  the  joyous  wiggling  of 
a  stubby  tail  and  the  happy  laugh  of  open  jaws 
when  he  hits  the  scent  of  game.  An  unsurpassed 
working  dog  on  upland  game,  bred  to  hunt 
both  fur  and  feather,  many  Springers  are 
equally  good  in  the  water.  The  other  day  one 
of  our  six-months-old  females  showed  her  fu- 
ture ambitions  by  taking  to  the  Mississippi  and 
fairly  scooting  through  the  water  with  her  little 
head  outstretched  and  long  ears  trailing  back  on 
the  surface." 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  The  publicity 
received  at  the  time  of  the  Kennel  Club's  recent 
award  to  the  millionth  pure-bred  dog  registered 
on  their  lists  has  stirred  up  a  greater  interest  in 
the  Shetland  Sheepdog,  since  one  of  this  breed, 
Alice  Grey  Gown,  received  the  certificate  as  the 
millionth  dog. 

The  Shetland  Sheepdog  is  in  type  a  miniature 
Collie,  the   ideal  specimens   measuring  from 


twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  height  and  being 
about  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  Collie.  They 
come  in  all  of  the  attractive  collie  colorings  and 
have  the  typical  long-haired  collie  coat.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  breed  came  originally  from 
the  Shetland  Islands  where  they  were  used  for 
herding  and  guarding  sheep,  one  little  dog  often 
handling  as  many  as  one  hundred  sheep.  Their 
work  in  this  rough,  rocky  country  has  produced 
an  extremely  sure-footed  hardy  breed.  There 
is  an  interesting  theory  advanced  as  an  ex- 
planation of  their  miniature  size.  The  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  being  very  short  on  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  there  is  very  little  sunlight  and 
this  fact  is  thought  to  have  influenced  the  size 
of  the  breed.  The  Shetland  Pony  is  cited  as  an- 
other instance. 

The  aim  of  the  breeders  is  to  produce  the 
ideal  Collie  in  miniature  while  preserving  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  Sheepdogs,  one 
of  their  outstanding  traits  being  their  devotion 
to  the  human  race.  Although  they  are  mainly 
popular  in  this  country  as  household  pets  and 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

M  ITURE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road      Merrick,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  HttT 


For  Distinguished  Service 


An  ALVAVERE  Great 
Dane  is  the  ideal  personal 
and  property  guardian  for 
estate  owners  of  discrim- 
inating taste.  Puppies 
with  superior  personality, 
type  and  pedigrees,  sired 
by  our  sensational  In- 
ternational Champion 
CYRUS  VON  DER 
PISSA  are  exclusive  with 
ALVAVERE.  Priced 
from  $150  and  $200. 

ALVAVERE 
KENNELS 


Cyrus  von  der  Pissa 


Outpost  Nurseries,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Ridgefield  808 


GREAT  DANES 

By  CH.  NERO  V.  HEXEN- 
GOLD  ex  Great  Pal  Freya  of 
Monmouth,  11-month-old  pup- 
pies used  to  children. 

Also  Miniature  Poodles 

Mrs.  ROBERT  WINTHROP,  Owner 
Apply  Herman  Stein,  Agent 
Roslyn,  L.  I.  Tel-  Roslyn  655 


LOVELY  CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


DACHSHUNDS 
( Winners ) 

STUD  DOGS 

Small  Type 

PUPPIES 

PARCHMAN  KENNELS 
Winton  Place  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens the  dog  world  can 
offer.  Home  guards,  loyal 
companions.  Useful  and 
intelligent.  Stamp  for 
Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown  j 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen, 
Best  in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  1935 

Choice  puppies 
white,  hlaek  or  brown  from 
champion  slock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


ILKA  KENNELS 

of  French  Poodles 

FOR  SALE— Puppies 
of  Champion  Breeding 

Owner,  MRS.  L.  BRADY 
Green  Spring  Ave.  &  Ruscombe  tane 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Millfold  Lass — The  Mother 


ElOLII 


M  1  VI  If  I  * 


WAR  DOG  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
WATCH  DOG  OF  THE  AGES 

THE  traditional  guardian  of  children  AND  HOMES 

Tin-  11  \rk  and  historic  brood  of  dignified  giants  has  now  1  11  restored  to  America  in  its 

heller  bloodlines. 

Puppies,  from  finest  imported  stock,  for  immediate  delivery.    Send  for  Booklet. 

MANTHORNE  MASTIFF  KENNELS 

HOBART  TITUS,  Owner 

79  MANTHORNE  ROAD 


West  Roxbury 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Champion  Patou 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

The  watch-dog  par  excellence  for 
country  estates.  The  most  ideal  ana 
intelligent  guardian  and  companion 
for  children  and  adults. 

Outstanding  puppies  of  the  best 
imported  stock  and  a  few  grown 
dogs  for  .sale. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS 

MR.  and  MRS.  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  owners 
NEEDHAM  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone,  Needham  0080 


SWITZERLAND 


LABORY  KENNELS 

Mme.  Reichenhack-Malln-rlww.  /Vi»/->. 

Gingins  (Bj  Nyon)  Switzerland 

POODLES  EXCLUSIVELY 
World  Renowned  by  winners  of  Beauty 
Selection  of  12  Bloodlines 
Dogs  furnished  leading 
English  and  American  Breeders 


The 

SAMOYEDE 

1     Strong,   vivacious,  untiring. 

* 

1     A  perfect  companion  for  your 
1    hikes  through  the  Autumn 
'    season.  For  Information  write 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 

|   757  E-npire  Blvd. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIS  CHARACTER 

Is  As  Good  As 

His  Coal 

♦ 

All  our  Samoyede 
puppies    have  be- 
hind   them  many 
generations  of 

both  goodness  and 
beauty. 

LAIKA  KENNELS  (res.) 

Ipswich 

Massachusetts 

Belgian  Schipperkes 


Best  small  watchdog,  wonder' 
ful  with  children.  Coat  short, 
black;  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 
Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

Eatabli*h*d  1910 

VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 

Somerville  New  Jersey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


J  ± 

Pembroke-Type  Welsh  Corgis 

Lovely  male  and  female  puppies  for 
sale.    All  ages. 

TAMARAC  KENNELS 

R.  E.  Gardener 
Sundance  Alberta,  Canada 


At  the  left,  Foxie  Lass 
of  Arreton,  Sl(ye  Terrier 
owned  by  Mrs.  Michael 
Stillman.  Below,  South- 
ball  Moonstone  of  Hal- 
cyon, Best  tn  West- 
chester Show  of  1935 


watchdogs,  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  their  being  trained 
as  herders — two  on  a  ranch  in 
Kentucky  work  daily  herding 
sixteen  hundred  sheep. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  The 

tenth    annual    Santa  Barbara 
Kennel  Club  Show,  an  import- 
ant event  on  the  West  Coast, 
went  off  in  great  shape  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dogs 
benched.  Entries  were  received 
from  practically  every  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  Best  in  Show  was 
awarded   to    Mrs.    Lillian  15. 
Rice's      Champion  Sinaloa 
Moonshine,  a  Cocker  Spaniel  that  was  retired 
two  years  ago,  but  came  out  of  retirement  to 
take  part  in  the  special  classes  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  show. 

SKYTOP.  The  Lackawanna  Kennel  Club 
benched  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dogs  in 
their  show  at  Skytop,  Pennsylvania,  last  month. 
Best  in  Show  went  to  the  Scottish  Terrier, 
Ramoan  Certainty,  owned  by  the  Braw  Bricht 
Kennels.  Milson  O'Boy,  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's 
Irish  Setter,  was  runner  up.  It  was  a  great  vic- 
tory lor  the  Scottie,  particularly  since  Milson 
O'Boy  had  recently  been  judged  best  over  1,375 
dogs  at  the  Morris  and  Essex.    Ramoan  Cer- 


Lenek 

tainty  is  a  dark  brindle,  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  was  an  English  winner  before  coming 
to  this  country  last  year. 

PORTSMOUTH.  The  thirty-first  annual 
Rhode  Island  Kennel  Club  Show  was  held  at 
the  Glen  Farm  estate  of  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  at 
Portsmouth  on  a  perfect  August  day.  Champion 
Edelweis  du  Labory  and  Salmagundi,  standard 
Poodle  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  W. 
Griess,  was  awarded  Best  in  Show  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  two  days,  having  just  won  the  same 
award  at  the  Hyannis  show  the  day  before.  The 
champion  was  handled  by  Percy  Roberts  of 
Noroton,  Connecticut. 


-  LABRADORS  - 

The  liest  of  companions.  Gun-dogs  of 
prowess.  Very  intelligent.  Noted  for  good 
dispositions.  Pups  of  first-class  imported 
bloodlines. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Jr. 

Halfway  Pond  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Post  office  address:  Buizards  Bay,  Mass.) 


n 


5-Month  Male 


English  Sp.  inger 

SPANIELS 

Hlnod  0/  Ihr  Old  Mattrrt 
A  few  individuals  of  out- 
>.tiinciinir  Merit  for  sale. 
Ki  member:  -Quality  re- 
msiiis  Innjr  afier  price  is 
forgotten!!  Address 

D-pt  B 
Rocking  Moon  Kennels 
King  *  Laru  (Reg.) 
On  Ihr  Mimiippi 
Anoka  Minnesota 


$27-so u „>, e-".^^--  :  ;  ^ 

A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp. 
Quickly  erected, move  anywhere. 
Legs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip  | 
[together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
on  receipt  of  check.  Send  6^ 
postage  for  booklet  85-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROBINSCROFT  KENNELS 
1913  to  193S 
CAIRN  TERRIERS  and 
CARDIGAN  WELSH 
CORGIS 

Registered  pups  of  both  breeds. 

MRS    HENRY  F.  PRICE 
Breeremonl  Ave-      Riverside.  Conn. 
Tel.  Old  Greenwich  70528 


<.nl  Av 


uth 


mi  the 


Quality  Great  Dane  Puppies 

Trained  as  Children's  Companions 
Strong  and  healthy,  of  imported  Champion  blood 
lines.   The  perfect  guard  for  children.  Color — 
golden  fawn  and  brindle.     Also  Scottish  Terriers. 

Reasonably  priced 

STONE  HOUSE  KENNELS 
Head-of-Westport 
Wilfred  S.  Kirby  Massachusetts 


LJtADog  Soap 

J  "  at  Last/^ 


FREE  WRITE  FOR 
BOOKLET  NO.  652 


THE  only  soap  of  its  kind! 
Stops  itching,  stimu- 
lates hair  growth,  gives  coat 
a  "dog  show"  sheen,  de- 
stroys "doggie"  odors,  kills 
fleas  and  lice,  cleans  per- 
fectly. Outlasts  two  ordi- 
nary bars.  At  drug  and  pet 
shops,  50c,  or  write  William 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc., 
1943  Clifton  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PULVEX 


•  Oils 

•  Tones 

•  Grooms 

•  Kills  Fleas 

•  Deodorizes 

•  Cleans 

All  In  One 

Operation! 


removal 
oj  all 


DOG 
SOAP 


Bacttd  fnj  09  Years' 
Experience 


TETRACHLORETHYLENEC.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

efectieely  remove 

Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-give  worm  treatment. 
Helps  keep  your  dog  thrifty! 

For  Free  Booklet  xrite  to  Desk  N-so-I 
Animal  Industry  Dept., 
PARKE,  DAVIS  »  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


KILL  THOSE 

FLEAS 

Don't  let  him  suffer  with  disease-carry- 
ing, tormenting  Fleas — use 
Dr.  I^eGear's 
FLEA  AND  SHAMPOO  SOAP 
and  Dr.  LeGear's 
FLEA  AND  LICE  POWDER 

Keep  these  Dr.  LeGear  prescriptions  on  hand. 
Dr.  LeGear's  Flea  Soap  —  efficient  flea  remover 
—  soothing  to  irritated  skin,  caused  by  bites  — 
thoroughly  cleans  and  beautifies  the  coat.  Only 

2">r.   At  Druggists  and  Supply  ^^^-^^ 
Dealers.    For  1  literal  sample 


LeGear's  Flea  and  Sham 
poo   Soap  and    Dr.    LeGear'  | 
Dog  Book,  send  6c  to 
Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine 
Company  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DR.. LEG  EAR'S 
DOC  PRESCRIPTIONS 

CONTAIN  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN  TO  MODERN   VETERINARY  SCIENCE 


September,  1935 
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Edelweis  du  Labory  of  Salmagundi, 
standard  Poodle  owned  by  .\/r.  and 
Mrs.  lustin  W.  Griess.  was  awarded 
the  honor  of  Best  in  Show  at  South 
Shore.  Rhode  Island,  and  Syracuse 


DACHSHUND  FIELD 
TRIALS.  The  first  Dachshund 
Field  Trial  to  be  held  in  this 
country  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 22nd  near  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey.  The  field  trial 
committee  of  the  Dachshund 
Club  of  America  has  been  at 
work  for  two  years  studying 
German  and  American  meth- 
ods in  an  effort  to  formulate  a 
procedure  which  would  be 
suitable.  They  have  decided 
that  Dachshund  held  trial  prac- 
tice should  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  actual  hunting 
methods  such  as  would  be  used 
on  American  game  which 
might  be  hunted  by  Dachs- 
hunds, discarding  the  German  artificial  "digs" 
where  captive  quarry  is  confined  in  wooden 
burrows,  and  the  German  "drag"  test  in  which 
a  trail  of  blood  drops  is  laid  to  simulate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  track  of  a  wounded  deer. 

NEW  DOG  BOOK.  Pure  Bred  Dogs  is  ex- 
pected to  come  off  the  presses  before  the  end 
of  November  according  to  information  received 
from  the  American  Kennel  Club.   The  book 


will  contain  over  200,000  words  and  a  special 
feature  will  be  the  histories  of  102  breeds  now 
recognized  in  the  United  States.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Pure  Bred  Dogs  was  published  in  1929 
and  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  new  vol- 
ume now  being  prepared. 

BREEDS   INCREASING.     Three  widely  dif- 
ferent breeds,  the  Cairn  Terrier,  the  Chihuahua, 
and  the  English  Setter,  show  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate  increases   in  registra- 
tions, according  to  recent  Kennel 
Club  figures. 

The  Cairn  Terrier  has  jumped 
68°  0  and  the  Chihuahua  is  close 
behind  with  an  increase  of  66°  0. 
The  English  Setter  has  risen  52  ;. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the 
change  between  June,  1934,  and 
June,  1935.  The  total  registrations 
are  12%  better  for  the  month.  By 
groups  the  gun  dog  registrations 
increased  the  most  with  a  30"  □ 
rise,  while  the  non-sporting  dogs 
remained  practically  the  same. 


Ramoan  Certainty  of  the  Braw 
Bricht  Kennels  owned  by  Don 
Yoorhees  was  the  Best  in  Show 
over  575  dogs  at  the  Lackawanna 
Kennel  Club  Show  at  Sl(ytop,  Pa. 


Afghan 

Hounds 

A  number  of  young 

does  of  this  fascin- 

ating and  intelligent 

P 

breed  for  sale.  Write 

for  description  and 

pr:ces. 

Prides  Hill  Kennels 

Prides  Crossing 

Massachusetts 

Q.  A.  Shaw  M 

cKean,  Oicncr 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Hampton         New  Hampshire 


Edii 


MILLER'S  WIRE  KENNELS 

Missouri 


CLEARBROOK  KENNELS 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  by 
CH.  SNOWFLAKE 
Helen  &  Marjorie  Cluff 
Caledon,  Ontario.  Canada 


Shetland  Sheepdogs 

Puppies  of  correct  si2e  and  type  at  prices 
consistent  with  their  quality. 

CAPTIVATOR  KENNELS 

•    MRS.  GEORGE  C.  HUHN 
Route  58  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SE        II  VM  TERRIERS 


2AL 


\  tT>  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

Mi-.-  Helen  Scllweinler,  Owner 
Hilltop  W  est  Orange.  N.  J. 

Tel.  Oraiife 


Golemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Pkotit  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Brvn  Ma«r.  Pa. 


^>calpfjam  (Terriers 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


S-ljcltcrfirlt)  kennels 
BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 

Beautifully 
bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
lor  sale. 


Imported 

and 
American 
bred  dogs 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  5S5 


NISHKt  SNON 
KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 


At  Stud 
It'olzty  Postman  ofNishitMon 

Placemore  Callurn  CNishlcenon  S^s.oo 
Wolvey  Postman  of  Nishkenon  $2s\oo 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Sherhorn      Tel.  S'atick  "0(1  Massachusetts 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 


A  Consistent  IT  inner 

Twelve  Times 
Besl  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  a/in"  Stud 
Cards  address 


LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicks ville,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicks ville  815 
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AUTHENTIC 

and 

EXCLUSIVE 

Tecla  presents  only  the 
world's  finest  culture 
pearls  (grown  in  the  liv- 
ing oyster),  in  styles  of 
adornment  that  reflect 
the  highest  fashion  au- 
thority .  .  .  Exquisitely 
matched  necklaces;  also 
bracelets,  earrings, 
rings  and  other  jewel 
pieces,  mounted  in  gold 
or  platinum,  with  gen- 
uine diamonds.  Special 
mountings  to  order. 


"THE  WORLD'S  FINEST"  S 

CULTURE  PEARLS  1 

608  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

(or  49th  St.) 


H.  R  H  Ihe 
Pmiceol  Walei 


Weatherill  offers  faultlessly 
styled,  man-tailored,  women's 
suits  at  $125. 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  U.  S.  of  Bernard 
Weatherill,  Ltd.,  London, 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 
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L  U  T  T  O  N 

SOLAR  V-BAR 

GREENHOUSES 

Conservatories,  Solariums 
Solar  Slat  Shades,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  Built  by 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 

w:heH  LUTTON  COMPANY  \M£L 


267  Kearney  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

ML  JR.  JR.  JR.  JR  JRJR.  JK.  JR.  JR.  JR.   JR.  JR.  JR.  JR  JR.  JR   JR.  JR.  JR  JR.  JRf^\ 
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THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  De- 
signed to  build  up  those  with  chronic 
colds,  bronchial,  asthmatic  or  sinus 
conditions  in  sunny  Western  climate. 
Flexible  educational  system.  Medical 
care.  Swimming,  Riding.  Altitude 
2400  feet.  Eastern  address — care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 

Tucson  Arizona 


Going  to  School  in  Arizona 


HACIENDA  DEL  SOL 

TUCSON 

First  established  private  school  for 
girls  in  the  Southwest.  Individual  in 
struction.  General  and  college  pre- 
paratory courses.  Healthful  outdoor  life 
in  delightful  climate.  Riding  daily. 
ELIZABETH  ANGLE,  Principal 

Eastern  Address 
c't  Country  Life,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.C. 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

608  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


For  Many  Years 
Leading  Followers  of 
the  Hounds  throughout 
America  have  come  to  us 
for 


Correct 
Hunt  Clothes 


Field  Coats  with  the 
Colors  of  their  Clubs 
and  Evening  Dress 
for  Hunt  Balls 


Riding  Clothes,  Breeches 
and  Jodhpurs  for  Men 

Cross  and  Side-saddle 
for  Women 


New  England's  Famed 
Gateway  to  Graciousness 

THROUGH  the  portals  of  the 
I  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people 
who  appreciate  a  hotel  where  they 
can  live  instead  of  just  "stop"  .  .  . 
. . .  where  the  service  is  quiet  and 
efficient  instead  of  garrulous  and 
effusive— where  the  atmosphere 
(that  indescribable  something 
which  hotels  acquire  through  long 
service  to  people  of  means  and 
manner)  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  domestic  traditions. 

You  will   enjoy   living   at  the 

Copley-Plaza,  because  it  creates 
for  your  trip  away  from  home  the 
natural  and  unassuming  hospi- 
tality of  the  environment  to 
which  you  are  accustomed. 

Rooms  from  $4.00. 


Tkt   Lobby  is  notrd  tor  its  atmosphrrr  of 
tjuirt,  cordial  ictlcomr.  Confusion  is  absrni 
here.  It  is  more  of  a  Rrcrptiort  Hall    .    .  . 
tchrn  reception  is  an  art. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 
The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


THF  FIVE-PASSENGER  COUPE 


[™  LINCOLN  

Down  a  rough  and  strop  defile  six  feet  wide,  a  Lincoln  owner  drives  steadily  and  surely.  The  wheel  under  her  hand  is  stable  and  firm.  Confi- 
dence never  departs.  .  .  .  Filing  through  crowded  traflic,  traversing  roads  under  repair  at  a  measured  pate,  speeding  swiftly  across  continent,  the 
Lincoln  owner  knows  only  peace  of  mind.  The  Lincoln  is  so  soundly  and  beautifully  constructed  that  it  is  virtually  impregnable  against  hazards 
of  the  road.  .  .  .  The  powerful  V-12  cylinder  engine  accelerates  instantly,  smoothly.  Vacuum  booster  brakes  are  powerful,  easy  to  apply.  A 
new  stabilizer  keeps  the  rear  of  the  car  always  on  even  keel.  The  bronze  front  pillar  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  car, 
should  that  ever  be  necessary!  .  .  .  Elegance  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  all  Lincolns.  Yet  in  this  year's  car,  modern  design  adds  its  own 
clear  beauty  to  traditional  Lincoln  dignity.  Eighteen  body  types,  including  custom  models  by  Brunn,  [udkins,  Willoughhy  and  Le  Baron. 
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Mill)/  II  \  LIFE  is  cluttered  with  pictorial  records  of  its  feasting, 
drinking,  clothes,  foibles,  and  its  gadding  about.  There  are  magazines  which 
follow  "high  life"into  the  intimacies  of  its  boudoirs,  and  to  the  backstairs  of  big 
business.  There  are  beautiful  picture  books,  magazines  which  make  sports  the 
supreme  achievement  of  modern  life,  and  those  which  ladle  up  spicy  gossip. 

CO  11  MAY  LIFE  quarrels  with  none  of  these  publishing  policies.  But 
we  do  sincerely  believe  there  is  in  America  today  no  magazine  which  portrays 
in  full  measure,  or  with  any  degree  of  dignity,  charm,  or  seriousness  the  full  life 
of  America  s  landed  gentry.  \\  e  believe  there  is  a  genuine  need  for  such  a  maga- 
zine, and  henceforth  aim  to  record  the  contemporary  history  of  those  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  who  have  quietly,  persistently,  and  unselfishly  contributed  to 
a  fuller,  better  country  living  in  America. 

SPORTISG  INTERESTS  will  be  predominant,  but  will  in  no  way 
be  confused  with  "sports."  It  will  be  earthy,  but  bring  with  it  a  nostalgic  odor 
of  the  estate  stable  rather  than  the  race  track.  It  will  present  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  that  much-abused  term  "gracious 
living.  '  The  fine  arts,  architecture,  decoration,  travel  — all  these  and  the  many 
other  things  that  will  make  up  the  full  life  you  will  find  in  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

TC  JJECCflfl  m  a  dignified,  authentic  way  the  achievements  and 
interests  of  the  country  gentry  ;  to  bring  to  its  pages  the  charm  and  delightful 
flavor  that  all  earthy,  fundamental  things  bring  with  them.  To  make  a  magazine 
which  will  foster  friendships  and  understanding  between  estate  owners  in  all 
parts  of  America,  pledging  itself  to  informative  exchanges  of  estate  methods  and 
presenting  them  as  such,  rather  than  ill-timed  "publicity"  -tune-..  In  short,  be 
worthy  of  its  lovelv  title  — COUNTRY  LIFE. 


On  the  opposite  page  a  portrait  by  Ada  Kruze  of 
William  Woodward" s  famous  three-year-old  "Omaha" 


Ranching  it  in  Santa  Ynez 


Martha  B.  Darby  shire 
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aith,  and  now  there's  whut  I  loike.  Kin  ya 
imagine  ridin'  through  them  mountains  in  such 
a  rig?" 

Slurring  Irish  brogue  rolled  on  as  Charlie 
Kelly's  gnarled  hands  thumbed  page  after  page 
of  a  frayed  Horseman's  Hand  Book.  From 
page  after  page  popped  out  figures  of  famous 
horse  fanciers  for  years  back,  driving  beauti- 
ful fours  and  sixes,  hitched  to  shining  convey- 
ances the  type  of  which  the  average  youngster 
of  today  has  never  even  seen. 

We  stood  in  the  doorway  of  a  stable  at  the 
edge  of  a  sprawling  group  of  ranch  buildings 
— ranch  workers'  residences,  stables,  paddocks, 
barns,  implement  sheds,  poultry  houses,  and  cor- 
rals— all  necessary  to  a  well-planned  ranch. 
Across  the  roofs  toward  the  ocean  rise  the 
Santa  Ynez  Mountains,  tree-covered  and  rest- 


ful. Behind  us,  twisting  snake-like  along  the 
foothills,  is  the  Santa  Ynez  River,  which  can  be 
a  rocky,  sandy,  dry  wash  one  hour  and  a  rag- 
ing torrent  the  next.  Across  the  river,  rolling 
and  broken  land,  covered  with  grass,  sagebrush, 
scattered  trees  and  an  occasional  hay  field, 
forms  the  floor  of  the  valley,  stretching  ofT  to 
the  distant  and  magnificent  Southern  Cross 
Range  that  bounds  the  valley  to  the  north. 
About  one  mile  to  the  east  of  us,  perched  up 
on  a  jutting  foothill,  is  the  early-California 
ranch-house  home  of  John  J.  (Jack)  and  Lolita 
Armour  Mitchell.  Below,  almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  in  three  directions,  lies  their 
6,500-acre  mountain  ranch  retreat.  Here,  for 
a  day  or  a  month,  they  leave  the  outside  world 
beyond  the  mountains. 

Charlie  Kelly  and  his  museum-like  coach 
house  are  the  only  visible  connecting  links  with 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  that  was  the  John  R. 
Mitchell  and  the  J.  Ogden  Armour  country 
estates  near  Chicago.  Twenty  years  in  the 
service  of  the  elder  Mitchell,  Kelly  today  serves 
with  the  selfsame  unfailing  devotion,  Jack 
Mitchell,  young  California  gentleman  rancher. 

Gentleman  ranchers  have   written  history 


in  this  100-mile  sweep  of  the  Santa  Ynez  \ 
ley  between  Las  Cruces  and  Santa  Barbai 
( ribraltar  reservoir.  Rather,  one  should  s 
they  have  preserved  history.  This  valley  \ 
part  of  the  huge  territory  held  by  the  farm 
Carrillo  family  under  Spanish  grant,  and 
easy,  carefree  life  of  hacienda  days  prevai 
throughout  the  region.  But  the  old.  Span 
ranches  broke  up,  modern  Anglo-Saxon  civili 
tion  encroached  and  this  beautiful,  mount; 
locked  valley  rapidly  approached  commerc 
ization.  The  large  San  Marcos  ranch,  spra 
ing  over  the  midsection,  is  owned  by  bank 
interests  and  operated  as  a  commercial  ca 
ranch.  But  the  remainder  of  the  100-n 
stretch  is  owned  by  gentleman  ranchers  w 
Strive  to  retain  about  their  places  the  \ig 
hearted  glamor  and  spirit  of  hospitality 
which  the  region  was  noted  in  the  days  of 
Dons.  Those  days  when  any  traveler  throi 
the  region  found  food  and  shelter  at  ; 
hacienda  for  the  asking,  a  fresh  horse  to  ri 
if  needed,  and,  in  every  guest  bedroom,  a  la 
platter  covered  with  coins  from  which  a  ne< 
guest  was  privileged  to  replenish  his  pui 
Davs  when  the  ranchcros  rode  over  hill  £ 
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The  exterior  is  a  typically  old  Spanish  ranch  house  with  wl 
plaster  walls,  rough  hewn  timbers  whitewashed  and  rubbed 
and  the  roof  of  old  tile  collected  from  old  California  dwellings  c 
missions.  Above,  two  guest  rooms,  with  rose  and  cedar  tile  floe 
modern  color  schemes,  and  comfort  before  a  log  fire.  At  1 
Mrs.  Mitchell's  bedroom,  which  is  done  in  red,  white,  and  bl; 


valley  helping  neighbors  with  branding,  round-ups,  and  other  perioi 
tasks — and  thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  it. 

This  spirit  of  peaceful  pleasure  is  being  preserved  on  Charles 
Perkins'  Alisal  ranch,  adjoining  the  Mitchell  ranch;  on  Du  ight  Murph 
Los  Prietos  ranch,  where  a  major  pastime  is  the  breeding  of  Palomi 
horses;  and,  at  the  far  end,  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander's  ranch. 

Ranching  for  pleasure  is  like  farming  in  a  flower  garden.  It 
fun  without  a  struggle,  a  pastime  remodeled  from  an  enterprise, 
serious  or  as  casual  as  you  care  to  make  it.  On  the  Mitchell  ranch  1 
is  taken  in  quite  a  casual  manner. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  major  necessities  of  a  gentleman's  ranch 
horses,  as  one  of  the  main  diversions  is  horseback  riding.  The  Mitch 
ranch  has  about  ninety  head,  ranging  from  fine  blue-blooded  sadc 
mounts  to  the  lazy-gaitcd  cowponies  and  a  few  pensioners  from  t 
old  Mitchell  and  Armour  estates  in  Illinois.  A  valuable  Belgian  dr. 
animal  claims  special  quarters.  A  sleek  hackney  pony  is  Lolita's  dr 
ing  horse.  One  stable  is  filled  with  an  assortment  of  saddle  horses  1 
the  pleasure  of  their  owners  and  guests.  The  entire  region  is  honi 
combed  with  sideroads  and  mountain  trails  to  lure  those  who  seek  t 
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The  interior  is  a  compromise  between  a  Chicago  apartment  and  a  California  ranch  house.  The  living  room  floor 
is  tangerine  tile,  with  black  rug  and  robin's  egg-blue  walls.  A  miniature  Chinese  lacquered  piano  fits  into  a  small 
niche,  and  the  commodious  swing  before  the  fireplace  is  of  sapphire-colored  morocco  leather  trimmed  in  tangerine. 
Edwards  and  Plunket  were  the  architects;   the  Peterson  Studio,  decorators.    Photos  by  Fred  R.  Dapprich 


saddle  purely  for  health  and  genuine  pleasure. 

Off  to  the  southwest,  a  quarter-mile  from 
the  ranch  buildings,  is  a  large  high-fenced  en- 
closure where  the  ranch  crew,  augmented  by 
cowmen  from  neighboring  ranches,  periodically 
stage  rodeos  for  their  own  amusement  as  well 
as  for  special  guests  at  the  ranch. 

Scattered  in  several  small  shifting  herds  are 
400  head  of  cattle,  again  varying  from  fancy 
blooded  stock  to  typical  Western  range  cattle. 
One  especially  interesting  group  is  a  twenty- 
five-head  herd  of  Scotch  cattle  with  their 
amazing  horns.     Cattle   command   the  com- 


bined attention  of  the  ranch  personnel  only  at  branding 
time,  which  assumes  fiesta  proportions.  About  the  only 
general  farming  operation  is  baling  the  crop  of  several 
comparatively  small  hay  fields. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  gentleman  ranching  is  what 
your  far-flung  friends  happen  to  decide  to  give  you. 
Driving  into  the  Mitchell  ranch,  the  visitor  probably  will 
be  startled  by  two  or  three  kangaroos  popping  up  near 
by  and  grotesquely  eying  you  with  apprehension  but 
apparently  without  any  special  fear.  A  donkey,  brought 
from  Sicily  by  Jack's  father,  doesn't  even  bother  to  look 
up  as  you  ride  by.  Strident  calls  herald  the  presence 
of  a  flock  of  peacocks  over  the  next  ridge.  Scattered 
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GLITTERING  WITH  ORNAMENTATION,  these  valuables  Charlie  Kelly  keeps  safely  under 
lock  and  key.  Elaborately  hand-tooled  Western  saddles,  heavily  ornamented  in  silver; 
silver-encrusted  bridles,  silver  bits,  and  spurs;  and  some  equipment  for  just  plain  every-day  use 


over  the  ranch  in  their  natural  habitat  are  half 
a  hundred  deer.  They  were  rounded  up  and 
moved  from  the  Featherhill  ranch. 

Back  to  the  ranch  center,  we  look  some  more 
and  find  unique  accommodations  for  large 
groups  of  guests.  Tables  and  benches  for 
barbecues  will  seat  200  persons,  covered  by  an 
arbor  thatched  with  palm  fronds.  At  the  east 
end  of  these  tables  is  a  large  covered  stage  so 
the  visitors  may  be  entertained  in  an  appropriate 
manner  as  they  eat.  Sort  of  wild  Western 
cabaret  right  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 


Across  from  the  barbecue  grounds,  in  a  for- 
mer hay  barn,  is  a  bar  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  wandering  cowboy.  Complete  bar 
fixtures  from  one  ot  Santa  Barbara's  most  mag- 
nificent early-day  saloons  were  moved  bodily 
and  set  up  on  the  ranch.  Wide  doors  slide  back 
on  two  sides  of  the  building  so  that  tired  and 
thirsty  travelers  on  horseback,  or  with  a  team  and 
wagon,  may  conveniently  drive  right  through 
past  the  bar  and  quench  their  thirst  without  the 
trouble  of  dismounting.  The  bar  is  in  operation, 
however,  only  on  special  occasions. 
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BARBARY  COAST  moved  bodily  and  set  up  on  ti 
ranch!  From  one  of  Santa  Barbara's  most  magnifice 
early-day  saloons,  with  wide  sliding  doors  on  two  sid 
so  that  tired,  thirsty  travelers  on  horseback — or  tea 
and  wagon — may  drive  right  up  to  the  bar  ai 
quench  their  thirst  without  the  trouble  of  dismountii 


Before  leaving,  we  must  go  back  for  a  moi 
detailed  inspection  of  the  coach  house,  prol 
ably  the  most  unusual  exhibit  on  any  Westei 
ranch.  Here,  under  lock  and  key,  Charlie  Kell 
faithfully  stands  guard  over  an  invaluable  co 
ection  of  driving  and  riding  gear. 

Down  the  center  passageway  stand  tw 
huge  vehicles  common  to  the  West  of  yea: 
ago — an  old-time,  high-riding  ranch  wagon  an 
a  heavy  six-horse  coach,  both  spotless  as  nev 
Lined  up  down  each  side  of  the  building,  hu 
to  hub,  is  practically  every  kind  of  pleasui 
vehicle  common  to  the  day  when  hor*se  an 
carriage  was  the  general  mode  of  travel  fc 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Most  of  them  wei 
brought  from  the  Mitchell  estate  at  Lak 
Forest.  Apparently  as  good  as  new  sits  a  sma 
cart  in  which  Lolita  rode  around  the  Armoi 
estate  during  her  childhood  days.  The  one  in 
ported  specimen  is  a  gaily  painted  little  tw< 
wheeled  cart,  brought  from  Sicily  by  M 
Mitchell's  father  with  the  Sicilian  donkey. 

Every  vehicle  is  spotless  and  in  perfect  coi 
dition.  The  younger  generation  would  b 
startled  to  learn  that  these  apparently  simpl 
and  frail  conveyances  cost  from  $2000  to  $300 
each  and  the  comparatively  modest  collectio 
housed  here  represents  an  original  investmer 
of  probably  $40,000.  What  the  value  of  thes 
various  vehicles  might  be  today  could  only  b 
reckoned  in  terms  of  museum  value. 
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A  quartet  of  California  ranch  owners  visiting  on  the  Mitchell 
ranch.  On  the  front  seat,  Jack  Mitchell  and  Sam  E.  Kramer 
driving.  Seated  in  the  back  of  the  carriage,  left,  Dwight 
Murphy,  and  right,  Ray  Skofield.  In  the  picture  at  the  right,  a 
valuable  Belgian  draft  horse  at  stud  on  the  Rancho  Juan  y  Lolita 


If  our  Irish  guide  warily  watched  for 
threats  of  scratches  to  his  cherished  rigs,  he 
grew  positively  panicky  as  he  unlocked  a  small 
room  at  the  front  of  the  building.  Herein  is 
housed  his  untouchable  collection  of  harness 
and  saddles.  Resting  on  special  standards  are 
three  elaborately  hand-tooled  Western  saddles, 
each  heavily  ornamented  in  silver  and  with 
silver-encrusted  bridles.  One  saddle  and  bridle, 
that  glitter  with  ornamentation,  are  said  to  be 
valued  at  $5000. 

Hanging  around  the  walls  are  sixteen  com- 
plete sets  of  shiny,  black,  patent-leather  driving 
harness,  some  of  it  having  seen  service  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Every  strap  is  spotless  and 
every  metal  part  glistens.  Maybe  there  isn't  a 
Western  ranch  hand  who  can,  or  will,  shine  a 
set  of  harness  decently,  but  Charlie  Kelly  can, 
and  does. 

A  table  holds  numerous  silver  trophies  of  the 
tanbark  ring  and  scores  of  glittering  ornaments 
detached  from  the  harness  and  saddles.  A  very 
emphatic  sign  warns  transient  hands  to  keep 
away.  Kelly  was  greatly  distressed  because  sev- 
eral pesky  flies  were  getting  in  through  the 
door  as  we  entered.  You  can't  blame  him. 
Keeping  all  of  it  glittering  is  big  enough  job 
without  unnecessary  fly  specks.  Across  the 
back  wall  hangs  a  row  of  blue  ribbons  won  by 
the  Mitchell  and  Armour  animals. 

In  the  open  sheds  near  by  arc  a  dozen  or  so 
weather-beaten,  (Continued  on  page  84) 


$40,000  WORTH  OF  COACHES  when  coaches  were  cheap.  What  their  value  is  today  can  only 
be  reckoned  in  terms  of  museum  value.  Lined  up,  hub  to  hub,  is  practically  every  kind  of  pleas- 
ure vehicle,  when  horse  and  carriage  was  the  mode  of  travel  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Most  of 
them  were  brought  from  the  Mitchell  estate  at  Lake  Forest,  and  every  vehicle  is  in  spotless  condition 
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George  IV:  called  Regency 


I 

I  1  et  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
Byron  wrote  to  Scott  in  1812.  "He  ordered  me 
to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball;  and,  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips  as  to 
my  own  attempts  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and 
your  immortalities;  he  preferred  you  to  every 
other  bard,  past  or  present.  He  spoke  alter- 
nately of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  both.  All  this  was  conveyed  in 
language,  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  at- 
tempting to  transcribe  it,  with  a  tone  and  taste 
which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  ability 
and  accomplishments  which  hitherto  I  had  con- 
sidered confined  to  manners  superior  to  any  liv- 
ing gentleman."  Some  years  later  when  the 
Prince  had  become  King  George  IV  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Leigh  Hunt  indicted  him 
with  the  following  description:  "A  violator  of 
his  word,  a  Libertine  over  head  and  ears  in  dis- 
grace, a  despiscr  of  domestic  ties,  the  champion 


IEANETTE  LENYGON 

of  gamblers,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a 
century  without  one  single  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country  or  the  respect  of  posterity." 
And  somewhere  between  these  extremes  of 
opinion  lay  the  mean  of  contemporary  character 
which  contributed  to  an  expression  in  archi- 
tecture, decoration,  and  furniture  and  influenced 
a  new  style  in  the  procession  ol  tradition. 

The  first  son  of  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte  was  born  on  August  12,  1702.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  Regent  as  a  result  of 
his  father's  mental  illness,  after  whose  passing 
he  became  George  IV  on  July  19,  1820. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forty  years 
during  which  he  was  Prince  ol  Wales,  he  caused 
anxious  concern  to  his  family  and  to  his  coun- 
try and  although  his  conversation  and  manners 


indicate  an  education  planned  with  care  as  r< 
gards  eruditious  accomplishments,  his  moral  le 
sons  must  either  have  been  badly  presented  c 
neglected  altogether.  However,  in  judging  h 
faults — and  they  were  many — it  may  be  fair  t 
consider  that  not  all  of  them  were  to  his  ind 
vidual  discredit,  many  of  them  were  inherent  i 
the  age  and  to  escape  them  would  have  require 
more  stamina  than  he  possessed.  Wini 
women,  and  gambling  were  the  interests  of  h 
companions.  At  the  time  it  was  not  unusu 
to  gamble  for  stakes  enormous  even  whe 
measured  in  terms  of  our  late  prosperity,  an 
individuals  often  involved  themselves  in  deb 
of  proportions  not  altogether  insignificant  i 
relation  to  the  national  debt.  In  many  circh 
moral  ideals  were  only  vaguely  related  t 
exalted  positions  and  all  too  frequently  wome 
in  high  stations  were  famed  for  wantonne 
rather  than  for  virtue.    Excessive  drinking  w; 


Two  distinguished  features  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Burden's  living  room  are  the  black 
and  gold  Regency  window  cornices  and  a  rug  of  English  Regency  pattern  woven 
in  the  Savonnerie  factory.  In  Mrs.  Burden's  dining  room,  the  monastic  simplicity 


of  white  walls  and  white  curtains  serve  as  non-competitive  background  for  her  e 
cellent  collection  of  Regency  furniture.  Above,  the  Royal  Pavilion  where  a  s 
phisticated  society  was  entertained  during  the  Regency  and  reign  of  George  ] 
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the  order  of  the  day.  They  drank  from  noon 
until  night  and  as  far  into  the  night  as  they 
kept  awake.  When  they  did  not  drink  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  they  drank  to  forget  their 
sorrows  and  often  forgot  to  stop  drinking. 

Upon  reaching  his  majority  in  1783,  the 
young  Prince  was  assigned  Carlton  House  as  a 
place  of  residence.  It  had  not  been  occupied 
for  years  and  required  restoration  and  improve- 
ment. To  the  architect,  Holland,  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  adapting  these  surroundings  to 
their  anticipated  uses.  There  existed  then  a 
school  of  architects  and  designers  concerned 
with  a  classic  revival,  and  Holland  was  a  fol- 
lower of  this  coterie  of  men.  One  of  his  prede- 
cessors. John  Wood,  had  planned  and  built  the 
crescents  and  squares  which  distinguish  Bath, 
that  fine  example  in  city  planning  presenting 
the  unified  facade  so  suited  to  rows  of  houses 
when  there  are  no  intervening  landscape  spaces 
to  relieve  the  abruptness  of  variety.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  unity  is  especially  apparent  when 
compared  with  the  average  modern  city  street 
where  Gothic  screens,  Palladian  colonnades, 
French  chateaux  and  no  end  of  nondescript 
buildings  stand  side  by  side,  each  depriving  the 
other  of  merit  in  the  confusion  of  ideas.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  unrelated  designs  may  be, 
the  effect  achieved  is  that  of  a  patch  quilt. 

Holland's  plans  for  Carlton  House  included 
an  Ionic  screen  and  a  fine  Corinthian  portico. 
At  the  time  these  effective  columns  served  no 
purpose  beyond  their  esthetic  value,  but  when 
Carlton  House  was  demolished  in  the  late  twen- 
ties they  were  considered  worthy  to  be  trans- 


Bottom  of  this  page,  a  charming  "Conversation  Piece"  by  Zoffany  reveals  the  attractive  surround- 
ings of  the  young  Prince.  Queen  Charlotte  is  seated  at  her  lace -draped  dressing  table,  in  a  room 
of  fine  architectural  details.  The  house  bestowed  upon  her  and  called  the  "Queen's  House"  is 
now  known  as  Buckingham  Palace.    Photogiaphs  courtesy  English  Country  Life  and  Mrs.  Lenygon 


Directly  below,  one  of  a  pair  of  black  bamboo  design  and  vari-colored  lacquer  Regency  cabinets 
in  Mrs.  Guy  Fairfax  Cary's  black,  white,  and  yellow  Georgian  dining  room.  Two  such  cabinets 
were  made  for  the  Great  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  in  1802  and  are  now  in  Buckingham  Palace 
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Lawrence's  portrait  of  King  George  IV  shows  him  seated  beside  his  favorite 
table.    Print  from  the  Wallace  Collection  by  Henry  Dixon  &  Son,  Ltd. 


From  Queen  Charlotte,  George  IV  inherited  a  marked  interest  in  architecture,  furniture,  and  decoration.  This  portrait  of  the  Queen 
shows  her  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  painted  by  the  Danish  artist,  Ziesenis,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  George.  Many  portraits  of 
Charlotte,  including  several  by  Gainsborough,  reveal  serenity  and  style  and  features  far  from  unattractive.    Below,  Carlton  House 


ferred  to  form  part  of  the  portico  now  so 
pleasing  anil  dignified  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  interior  was  altered  and  refurnished  with 
the  aid  of  several  assistants.  Sheraton's  hook 
of  furniture  designs  was  still  in  use  and  a  trend 
already  established  was  developed  to  another 
stage.    Carved  ornament  had  been  gradually 


disappearing.  At  first  being  replaced  with 
painted  colors  and  painted  decoration,  later 
there  developed  the  predilection  lor  the  use  of 
highly  polished  close-grain  wood,  such  as  rose- 
wood .ind  satinwood,  combined  with  realistic 
metal  mounts.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
Sheraton's    published    designs    for  elaborately 


draped  curtains  were  referred  to  during  th 
period.  Even  twenty  years  later,  when  Georgi 
Smith  published  his  book  of  later  Regenc; 
work,  curtains  and  bed  hangings  were  stil 
strikingly  similar  in  their  repetitions  of  bouf 
fant  draperies  with  swags,  festoons,  and  cas 
cades  falling  from  poles  topped  with  meta 
cornices,  but  made  of  two  or  more  materials  ii 
strikingly  different  colors,  such  as  emerald 
green,  magenta,  and  yellow.  Colors  wen 
noticeably  brighter  and  more  often  used  ii 
emphatic  contrasts.  Rooms  were  luxurious  an( 
gay,  effective  and  agreeable.  Clothes  were  coi 
respondingly  colorful.  A  contemporary  was  s< 
impressed  by  the  splendor  of  one  of  the  Prince' 
costumes  that  he  has  left  on  record  the  follow 
ing  description.  "His  coat  was  pink  silk  witl 
white  cuffs;  his  waistcoat  white  silk  em 
broidered  with  various  colored  foil,  and  adornci 
with  a  profusion  of  French  paste;  and  his  ha 
was  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  steel  'beads 
five  thousand  in  number  with  a  button  an( 
loop  of  the  same  metal  and  cocked  in  a  nev 
military  fashion." 

It  is  evident  from  contemporary  opinioi 
that  the  Prince  was  inordinately  fastidious  in  re 
gard  to  his  wardrobe  and  that  he  knew  n< 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  Fron 
his  valet  it  was  learned  that  a  plain  coat,  becausi 
of  its  repeated  fittings  and  alterations  and  thi 
consequent  journeys  of  his  tailor  from  one  resi 
dence  to  another,  would  often  cost  three  hun 
dred  pounds  before  it  met  with  his  approbation 
Notwithstanding  his  magnificent  sartorial  effect 
he  was  only  one  of  many  extravagantly  attirei 
gentlemen.  Perhaps  his  most  conspicuous  riva 
was  George  Bryan  Brummell  (Beau  Brummel) 

While  the  Prince  of  Wales  held  court  a 
Carlton  House,  London,  and  in  The  Pavilioi 
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t  Brighton,  Brummel  held  sway  over  all  the 
ashionable  gaming  clubs  and  dominated  the 
'ay  life  of  far  away  Bath.  Of  the  two  nun  it 
vould  seem  that  Brummel  had  the  better  taste 
ind  he  used  his  influence  to  simplify  costumes 
ind  to  cultivate  restraint  in  all  manner  of  orna- 
mentation. His  ardor  for  collecting  tine  furni- 
ure  and  rare  objects  of  art  encouraged  many 
mitators  and  led  him  with  other  extravagances 
nto  an  orgy  of  debt.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
hat  all  the  world  watched  Brummel  to  imitate 
him  and  it  was  known  that  his  patronage  gave 
mmediate  prestige  to  any  tradesman  he  favored. 

His  influence  upon  the  trend  was  un- 
doubtedly as  marked  as  could  be  that  ol  a  single 
individual.  The  prevailing  elegance  in  per- 
sonal adornment  had  its  accompanying  parallel 
in  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  for  elegance  in 
surroundings.  Palaces,  private  houses,  and 
gaming  houses  were  refurbished,  brightened, 
and  brought  into  line  with  the  latest  fads.  Not 
infrequently  better  things  were  relegated  to  the 
attic  or  carelessly  disposed  of  to  give  place  to 
the  painted  or  polished  woods  and  shiny  metal 
of  the  prevailing  style. 

The  Prince  had  made  at  least  two  visits  to 
Brighton  before  he  purchased  the  house  which 
with  its  additions,  improvements,  and  furnish- 
ings resulted  in  the  famous  Pavilion  which  in 
the  minds  of  many  is  so  clearly  associated  with 
the  style  called  "Regency." 

The  French  Revolution  halted  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars  stalled  the  development  in 
decorative  art  which  had  flourished  under  gen- 
erous patronage  in  France  and  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  No 
great  National  styles  had  evolved  since  Louis 
XVI  m  France  and  the  Georgian  in  England 
which  in  a  broad  sense  terminated  with  the 
work  of  the   Adam   Brothers.     The  Empire 


style  in  France  and  the  Regency  style  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  the  last  trends  which  developed  to  a  point 
of  distinction,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  highest 
accomplishment  of  previous  work  and  indicate 
a  decline  in  originality  and  achievement. 

In  reviewing  traditional  identities  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  similar  ideas  express 
themselves  in  similar  forms  and  it  should  be 
obvious  thai  different  political  situations,  dif- 
ferent industrial  conditions  and  different  struc- 
tural    material     affect     these     identities  in 


successive  ages,  but  with  so  little  fundamental 
dilTcrence  in  humanity  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration except  when  revolution  intervenes  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  element  of  alternate  over- 
lapping and  continuity  both  in  experience  and 
expression  which  relates  art  not  only  to  that 
which  is  contemporary,  but  also  to  that  which 
is  eternal.  When  the  characteristic  trend  is 
towards  simplicity  and  directness  it  is  reason- 
able to  look  back  to  the  designs  which  ex- 
pressed those  ideas  for  another  generation. 
That  generation  in  {Continued  on  page  77) 


A  feature  of  superb  merit  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faris  Russell's  Long  Island  home  is  the  fine  rug  with  floral 
design  border  and  medallions  woven  in  perfection  of  color  and  detail,  made  for  a  Regency  house  in 
Bath.  The  two  amboyna  wood  tables  near  the  fireplace  and  the  sofa  table  with  lyre  ends  are  examples 
of  the  best  Regency  designs.    The  music  and  game  room  were  likewise  inspired  by  the  Regency 


Kay  and  Jane  go  for  a  ride  in  a  Sicilian  cart  and,  below,  Philip  changes  from  his  Custer  Car  to  a  slower  method  of  travel 


A 

I  V  testy  old  gentleman  named  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  (influenced,  rumor  has  it,  by 
Washington  Irving)  once  wrote  an  account  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  voyage  up  the  Hudson. 
"Now  did  they  career  it  gayly  across  the  vast 
expanse  of  Tappan  Bay,  whose  wide-extended 
shores  present  a  variety  of  delectable  scenery — 
here  the  bold  promontory,  crowned  with  em- 
bowering trees  advancing  into  the  bay — there 
the  long  woodland  slope  sweeping  up  from  the 
shore  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  terminating  in  the 
upland  precipice — while  at  a  distance  a  long 
waving  line  of  rocky  heights  threw  their  gigan- 
tic shades  across  the  water." 

Although  the  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tappan  Zee  has  greatly  changed  since  the  days 
of  Peg-Leg  Stuyvesant's  voyage,  one  of  the 
"upland  precipices"  mentioned  in  that  chronicle 
is  the  scene  of  this  story.  Overlooking  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee  at  Irvington  lies  Zeeview,  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Philip  G.  Cole,  a  place  that  has  captured 
and  preserved  much  of  the  beauty  that  once 
appealed  to  Washington  Irving.  The  pages  of 
Country  Life  have  carried  many  articles  on 
estates  and  on  the  hobbies  of  estate  owners, 
ranging  from  model  farms  to  bird  sanctuaries, 
from  polo  to  ping-pong — estates  with  everything 
that  might  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner 
and  his  friends.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we 
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find  an  estate  that  has  been  laid  out  primarily 
with  the  thought  of  fun  for  the  children.  Not 
that  the  children  are  neglected  on  the  usual 
estate — they  have  their  playhouses,  their  games 
and  their  pets — but  it  is  the  exception  to  find  ar 
estate  devoted  to  the  younger  generation  above 
all.  This  has  been  Dr.  Cole's  hobby,  planning 
ways  to  add  to  the  children's  enjoyment  ot 
their  home. 

Entering  Zeeview  through  a  lovely  wrought 
iron  gate  we  follow  a  gravel  driveway  cut 
through  rolling  green  lawns  to  the  main  house 
and  from  there  turn  down  to  the  playhouse 
for  our  first  stop.  When  Dr.  Cole  first  acquired 
Zeeview  several  years  ago,  this  playhouse,  oi 
Agora,  so  called  from  the  old  Greek  word  foi 
meeting  place,  was  the  first  thing  he  built.  He 
thought  of  it  as  a  place  not  only  for  the  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  as  youngsters,  but  also  a  place 
where  as  they  grew  up  they  might  entertain 
their  friends.  An  attractive  fieldstone  building 
it  is  complete  in  every  detail — a  large  lounge 
kitchen,  dining  room,  showers,  lockers — and  tc 
delight  the  heart  of  any  boy — a  completely 
equipped  gymnasium.  The  lounge  opens  ontc 
a  balcony  overlooking  the  gymnasium,  and 
although  there  are  stairs  for  the  conventional 
souls  to  use,  there  is  a  ladder  for  the  more 
energetic  to  climb,  and,  for  the  trip  down,  the 


nice  de  resistance,  a  real  honcst-to-goodness 
I  ireman's  pole.  It  is  a  perfect  spot  for  a  rainy 
ifternoon— shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  basketball, 
i  ride  on  the  electric  horse,  and  perhaps  a  few 
]uick  trips  down  the  fireman's  pole.  (The  pole 
s  great  fun;  we  tried  it.) 

Although  the  Agora  was  built  primarily  for 
he  children,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  have  had  so 
nuch  fun  out  of  it,  and  used  it  so  much  for 
hemselves  and  their  friends  that  they  have 
iuilt  two  other  little  houses  for  the  children  to 
ase  while  they  are  still  quite  young— "Playzee," 
i  little  cabin  on  the  lake  for  their  daughters, 
Kay  and  Jane,  and  "Hutzee"  up  on  the  hill  for 
their  son,  Philip.     These  buildings  are  very 
much  the  children's  own — they  even  helped 
actively  in  the  construction  of  them.  "Playzee" 
is  completely  equipped  for  housekeeping  and 
the  girls  often  cook  their  own  meals  down  at 
the  cabin,  either  in  the  outdoor  fireplace  or  on 
the  electric  stove  in  the  tiny  kitchen. 

The  primary  thought  in  Dr.  Cole's  mind 
was  to  develop  the  grounds  to  obtain  simplicity 
and  natural  beauty  and  preserve  the  "delectable 
scenery  of  the  long  woodland  slopes'"  which 
Peter  Stuyvesant  so  admired  as  he  cruised  up 
the  Hudson.  Finding  it  impossible  to  drain 
the  marshy  land  in  the  hollow  where  "Playzee" 
now  stands,  it  was  made  into  a  lake,  purposely 
only  three  feet  deep,  making  it  safe  for  children 
should  a  canoe  overturn  or  the  ice  break 
through  in  winter.  The  shelter  of  the  hollow 
is  an  added  advantage  in  the  wintertime,  for 
the  ice  still  freezes  smoothly  protected  from  the 
cold  winter  winds  blowing  of?  the  river.  Fed 


Philip  ready  to  leave  the  front  door  of  Zeeview  in  his 
Custer  Car,  and  below,  Jack,  the  burro,  in  the  role 
of  a  chariot  horse,  dashes  along  the  straightaway 


of  necessity  from  a  well,  the  water  circulates 
under  ground  to  the  top  of  a  stream  which  cas- 
cades down  to  the  lake  freshening  the  water 
as  well  as  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 
The  hollow  is  the  center  of  activities  for  sports 
and  games.  Standing  on  a  rise  of  ground  which 
serves  as  an  archery  range  above  the  hollow 
we  can  view  the  whole  plan.  The  swimming 
pool,  with  circulating  fresh  water,  adjoins  the 
Agora,  the  tennis  court  is  below,  and  the 
croquet  ground  stretches  along  a  level  expanse 
of  lawn  between  the  court  and  the  lake.  A 
mere  description  of  this  group  sounds  rather 
drab,  as  halt  the  beauty  comes  from  the  variety 
of  coloring.  The  red  surface  of  the  tennis  court 
with    bright    rock    flowers    growing    in  the 


boulders  of  the  east  wall,  the  brilliant  green  of 
the  grass,  the  crystal-clear  water  of  the  pool, 
the  darker  surface  of  the  lake  under  the  shade 
of  overhanging  wisteria,  and  the  stream  cascad- 
ing down  the  long  slope  dotted  with  flowers — 
this  is  a  picture  worth  remembering. 

But  we  must  leave  here  now  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  down  to  the  stables  to  see  the  chil- 
dren's pets.  The  stable,  built  on  a  slope  and 
fitting  in  perfectly  with  the  rolling  landscape, 
has  stalls  that  open  out  onto  fenced-in  runways 
where  the  animals  can  exercise  or  rest  in  the 
open  air  and  sun.  There  are  two  burros,  Jack 
anil  Jill,  a  family  of  goats,  and  two  ponies.  A 
cobbled  court  yard  leads  into  the  harness  and 
carriage  room,  the  most  fascinating  place  in  the 
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stable,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  carts,  wagons,  and  sleighs.  There  were  gaily 
painted  Sicilian  carts,  every  inch  of  them  covered  with  elaborate  carvings 
and  decorations,  a  non-tippable  Roman  chariot,  and  one  wagon  that  caught 
our  particular  fancy  with  a  low  black  body  and  bright  red  wheels.  It  had 
removable  seats  and  could  be  transformed  into  an  equipage  that  looked  lor 
all  the  world  like  an  old-fashioned  brewery  wagon  scaled  down  to  Lilliputian 
size.  The  children  had  some  of  the  carts  brought  out  to  show  us  what 
they  really  looked  like  on  the  road.  All  the  roads  at  Zeeview,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  main  drive,  are  made  of  a  sand  and  clay  composition  to  furnish  a 
more  natural  footing  for  the  animals.  Pulled  by  the  two  burros  with 
tinkling  bells  on  their  harness  and  loaded  down  with  children,  the  black  and 
red  wagon  made  a  brave  show.  Hans,  the  dog,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  particu- 
larly, for  he  sat  up  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver  looking  most  self-satisfied. 
The  chariot,  with  Philip  at  the  reins,  rumbled  down  a  straight  stretch  of  road 
in  a  most  dashing  manner.  Dashing,  that  is,  when  it  was  possible  to  shatter 
the  burro's  calm  with  a  series  of  blood-curdling  cries  from  the  driver.  This 
would  raise  the  animal  to  a  lope  for  a  short  stretch,  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  chariot  horse  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
he  greatly  preferring  to  return  to  a  less  spectacular  amble.  This  preserved 
his  dignity,  although  it  did  not  help  the  illusion  of  speed  we  usually  connect 
with  a  chariot.  However,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tax  our  imagination  a  bit. 

The  burros,  taken  all  in  all,  had  quite  a  hard  day,  being  shifted  from  cart 
to  cart,  and  harness  to  harness,  in  a  series  of  quick  changes.  Jill,  a  canny 
female  if  there  ever  was  one,  escaped  from  being  harnessed  to  one  of 
the  Sicilian  carts  by  proving  herself  too  fat  to  fit  between  the  shafts.  She  did 
not  get  off  scot-free,  however,  for  she  had  to  carry  Philip  on  her  back  while 
Jack,  gaily  caparisoned  in  the  colorful  Sicilian  harness,  pulled  the  other  chil- 
dren in  one  of  the  carts. 

Philip's  pride  and  joy  is  his  green  Custer  Car,  a  low,  racy  runabout  with 
room  for  just  one  person,  and  a  wheelbase  that  couldn't  be  over  four  feet 
long.  This  fascinated  us  completely  for,  although  it  looks  like  the  toy  cars 
of  youthful  remembrance  which  crept  along  when  propelled  by  furious 
pedalling,  it  is  run  by  a  tiny  gasoline  motor  that  roars  away  at  a  great  rate, 
and  is  complete  down  to  a  spare  wheel,  a  greyhound  radiator  cap,  and  a 
doctor's  badge  on  the  front  of  the  pointed  radiator.  The  girls  have  one  of 
those  amazing  vehicles  called,  I  believe,  a  "Red  Bug,"  although  this  one  is 
run  by  electricity  rather  than  a  motor  wheel.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  furnished  by  a  buckboard  run  by  a  motor  wheel. 
The  process  of  starting  was  very  liable  to  turn  into  an  all-day  affair,  for  it 
meant  a  mad  run  down  the  road  pushing  the  buckboard  trying  to  get  the 
engine  to  catch,  and  usually  another  mad  run  back  the  road,  still  trying  to 
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get  the  engine  to  catch.  A  whole  morning  could 
he  passed  very  easily  in  this  way  if  you  had  the 
endurance.  Of  course,  when  the  engine  actually 
did  sputter  and  start  with  a  tremendous  clatter, 
it  meant  a  wild  leap  tor  the  controls  as  the  buck- 
hoard  started  of!  dow  n  the  road.  Consequently, 
although  a  buckboard  was  a  great  device  for 
getting  good  healthy  exercise  (as  well  as  grease 
all  over  your  clothes)  I  never  lelt  it  was  a  very 
practical  method  of  getting  around.  This  one, 
however,  worked  like  a  charm.  You  just  get 
in  and  throw  a  switch  and  off  you  go,  without 
exhaustion,  grease,  or  noise. 

I  )r.  Cole  has  a  fascinating  hobby,  fascinating 
for  his  children  as  well  as  himself,  and  he  has 
done  wonders  with  Zeevievv.  Some  seven  years 
ago  when  he  purchased  the  property  (which  was 
really  two  places  now  made  into  one)  it  was 
completely  run  down.  This  seemed  hard  to  pic- 
ture as  we  looked  at  the  acres  of  beautifully  kept 
lawn,  but  we  were  told  that  these  lawns  had 
been  covered  with  grass  and  weeds  that  were 
knee  deep.  The  main  thought  behind  all  the 
landscaping  has  been  to  preserve  the  natural 
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Directly  above  is  the  gymnasium  interior.  The  electric  horse  and  other 
equipment  can  be  seen  in  the  far  corner  and  the  fireman's  pole  is  just  out 
of  the  picture  on  the  left.  The  large  globe  lights  suspended  from  the 
rafters  are  maps  of  the  world  painted  on  glass  and  lit  up  from  the  inside 


At  the  top  of  the  page,  a  view  of  the  Agora  from  the  pool  side,  while  directly 
above  the  children  enjoy  a  cooling  dip  in  the  pool  on  a  hot  summmer  day 


beauty  at  all  costs.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  behind  the  main  hoi 
we  look  down  long  rolling  lawns  to  the  wooded  slopes  over  the  Huds 
with  the  river  shining  in  the  distance.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rid 
ies  the  hollow  with  the  stream  cascading  down  through  the  rocks  in  t 
background  to  the  lake.  All  the  natural  features  of  the  land  ha.ve  be 
utilized,  even  the  bad  ones.  The  marshy  ground,  for  instance,  was  ma 
into  the  lake,  and  a  dead  tree  near  by  that  had  to  be  cut  down  has  be 
turned  into  a  shady  seat  underneath  the  overhanging  wisteria. 

The  children  have  their  share  of  the  main  house,  too,  for  there  is  a  pli 
room  with  a  little  kitchenette  adjoining  where  their  meals  may 
cooked  if  they  are  kept  in  by  sickness  or  bad  weather.  Everything 
child  could  want  may  be  found  at  Zeeview.  Ponies,  burros,  pets  of  ev< 
description,  a  gymnasium,  playhouses,  swimming  pool,  a  lake  of  th 
very  own  for  boating  and  skating — even  nature  seems  to  have  helped  o 
for  the  long  rolling  hills  are  ideal  for  skiing  and  coasting.  There  are  wi 
lawns  on  which  to  play,  and  long  wooded  lanes  for  riding  and  drivii 
Across  the  road  from  Zeeview  is  the  farm  where  the  bees,  sheep  and  otf 
more  or  less  farm  animals  are  kept. 

We  left  with  the  feeling  that  we  would  love  to  return  to  our  ea 
youth  if  we  might  have  such  a  place  on  which  to  grow  up,  and  a  suspici 
that  we  could  have  a  pretty  good  time  there  even  now  if  we  could 
turned  loose  for  a  few  days  with  the  children's  games  and  pets. 
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History  of  the  Country  Estate-i.  egypt 


Antoinette  Perrett 

)  ountry  estates  have  a  long  history.  Even 
the  early  dynasties  in  Egypt,  which  are 
own  as  the  Old  Kingdom  and  which  cul- 
nated  in  the  4th  Dynasty  about  3,000  B.C., 
:re  were  country  estates  to  which  the  upper 
sses  retired.    This  has  come  down  to  us 
ough  an  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  Methen, 
high  official  and  priest  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ining  of  the   4th  Dynasty.     It  tells  how 
ethen  built  himself  a  villa,  which  was  sur- 
unded  by  a  walled  garden,  and  says  that  the 
>use  was  furnished  with  all  the  essentials  and 
rrounded  by  ornamental  as  well  as  useful 
:es.  It  also  mentions  that  there  were  several 
>ols  edged  with  green  for  water  birds  and 
at  in  the  front  of  the  house  there  was  usually 
und  a  grape  arbor. 

And  so  at  the  dawn  of  history  in  Egypt,  we 
ad  an  estate  that  was  not  simply  utilitarian, 
lat  was  not  only  planned  for  fruit  and  nut 
ees,  for  grape  arbors  and  fish  ponds,  for 
sgetable  and  flower  beds,  but  an  estate  that 
lpplied  the  background  for  a  highly-developed 
omestic  and  social  life,  suitable  alike  for  cere- 
lonious  and  formal  occasions  and  for  the 
leasure  of  a  peaceful  retirement. 

The  destiny  of  Egypt  has  been  peculiarly 
fleeted  by  the  Nile,  by  this  great  river  of  fer- 
ility  in  an  arid  desert.  Everything  in  Ancient 
-gypt  was  regulated  by  its  seasons  of  dry 
terility,  overwhelming  water  and  intense  fer- 
ility.  The  Nile  began  to  rise  early  in  July  and 
vas  highest  at  the  two  maxima,  September  26th 
nd  October  15th,  after  which  it  rapidly  sub- 
ided  so  that  sowing  began  early  in  November 
ind  crops  were  ripe  and  harvested  by  early 
\pril.  After  that  the  land  was  a  bare  and 
xacked  expanse  of  black  hard  mud-soil,  a  gray 
vaste  in  the  shimmering  heat.  This  was  called 
he  "house  season"  because  nothing  could  be 
lone  in  the  fields.  And  it  was  during  this 
louse  season  and  the  inundation  that  the  en- 
losed  estates  with  their  shade  trees  and  pools 
>f  water  must  have  been  especially  precious.  In 
act,  all  the  feeling  that  we  have  for  nature,  for 
>ur  woods  and  fields  and  meadows,  the  Ancient 


Egyptian  felt  similarly  for  his  walled  gardens. 

Of  course,  these  estates  had  to  be  on  high 
ground,  above  the  inundation,  where  it  was 
alone  possible  to  grow  the  shade  trees,  and  they 
had  to  be  watered  by  means  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems. There  was  a  highly-developed  and 
many-branched  network  of  canals  that  led  to 
the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  that 
was  opened  each  year  on  August  23rd  on  what 
was  called  the  High  Nile  Festival.  It  was  from 
these  canals  that  the  water  was  raised  by  means 
of  the  shadoof  into  irrigation  channels  upon  the 
high  ground  of  the  estates.  Later,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  which  the  great 
Queen  Hatshepsut  built,  the  trees  were  some- 
times set  in  walled  pits  that  were  filled  with 
rich  Nile  soil  and  were  artificially  watered 
through  underground  pipes. 

The  native  vegetation  of  Egypt  seems  to 
have  been  very  meagre.  Even  the  much- 
beloved  sycamore  fig,  which  is  among  the 
oldest  trees  mentioned,  was  an  importation. 
What  a  warm  feeling  it  evoked  in  the  hearts 
of  Egyptians  can  be  sensed  from  the  little  poem 
that  was  found  last  century  on  a  papyrus  which 
is  now  at  Turin. 

"The  little  sycamore.  How  charming  are  its 
pretty  branches.  It  is  laden  with  ne-ku  fruits, 
that  are  redder  than  jasper.  Its  leaves  are  like 
unto  malachite,  and  are  as  glass.  Its  wood  is  in 
color  like  unto  neshmet-stone  and  is  as  the 
besbes-tree.  It  draweth  them  that  are  not 
already  under  it,  its  shadow  is  so  cool." 

The  sycamore  was  not  only  an  inspiration 
for  poems.  It  was  a  sturdy  timber  wood  that 
the  Egyptians  used  for  their  doors  and  shutters, 
for  stools  and  chairs,  for  boxes  and  even  for 
cramps  for  building. 

After  a  time,  fig  trees,  the  date  and  dom 
palms,  acacias  and  pomegranates  were  planted. 
Later  still,  Ennene,  the  writer,  who  lived  about 
1500  b.c.  mentions  twenty  different  kinds,  and 
still  later  in  the  New  Empire,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  foreign  trees 
and  plants.  Sir  John  Wilkinson  in  his  book 
on  Ancient  Egypt  mentions  the  olive,  peach, 
almond,  persea,  the  nebq  and  mokhayt,  the 
locust  tree,  and,  among  those  that  bore  no 
fruit,  the  tamarisk  and  athul,  cassia  fistula  and 
senna,  the  castor-oil  tree,  the  acanthus,  a  num- 
ber of  acacias  such  as  sayal,  fitneh,  tulh  and 


lebbekh.  Besides  this  there  were  still  other 
trees  now  only  grown  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
more  southerly  region  of  Ethiopia.  The  most 
precious  of  the  imported  trees  were  the  32 
myrrh  trees  that  Queen  Hatshepsut,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  able  monarch,  brought  from 
the  fabulous  land  of  Punt.  The  trees  were 
packed,  as  we  have  only  recendy  learned  to 
pack  them,  with  balled  roots  and  placed  in 
hanging  baskets  for  their  long  and  successful 
boat  trip  to  Egypt. 

The  Ancient  Egyptians,  as  you  know,  had 
a  way  of  representing  things  with  modernistic 
abandon.  They  were  not  inhibited  by  any  re- 
strictive ideas  of  perspective.  They  represented 
not  only  the  wall  of  a  garden  but  what  lay  be- 
hind it,  not  only  the  outside  of  a  house  but 
what  was  within.  Ground  plans  and  elevations 
and  bird's  eye  views  were  mingled  with  the 
greatest  semblance  of  reasonableness.  In  one 
wall  picture,  for  instance,  there  is  the  ground 
plan  of  a  pool  with  a  checkerboard  arrange- 
ment of  the  vegetable  beds,  which  are  made 
to  appear  quite  tip-tilted  because  the  water- 
carriers  and  gardeners  are  perched  in  elevation 
on  the  edge  line  as  precariously  as  tight-rope 
walkers  and  yet  are  going  unconcernedly  about 
their  tasks.  All  the  fruits  and  gardening  tools 
are  represented  quite  at  random  along  the  side 
and  top,  as  the  spirit  moved  the  artist,  their 
sizes  governed  not  by  actualities  but  by  their 
relative  importance  in  the  particular  story. 

A  later  and  more  elaborate  estate  than 
Methen's  is  shown  in  a  painting  from  the  tomb 
of  a  high  official  of  Amenophis  III  at  Thebes. 
It  is,  fortunately  for  our  comprehension,  largely 
a  bird's  eye  view.  The  main  entrance,  to  be 
sure,  is  too  large,  but  that  is  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  owner,  which  is  characteristic, 
for  these  portals  were  always  ornamented  and 
enriched  for  that  very  purpose.  Like  Methen's 
this  estate  is  a  square  plot  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
Beside  the  main  entrance  are  two  small  doors 
along  the  front.  And  outside  the  wall,  a  shady 
avenue  of  trees  beside  a  canal.  Through  the 
main  portal,  you  enter  the  porter's  lodge  and 
perhaps  also  some  reception  rooms  for  guests 
who  are  not  to  be  received  in  the  main  house, 
which  is  at  the  very  rear  of  the  estate  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  entrance  by  a  vineyard. 
This  vineyard  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  estate 
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Food  and  drink  were  passed  to  each  guest  separately  from  a 
large  table  used  as  a  buffet,  heaped  with  fruits  and  flowers 
as  well  as  food  and  the  wine  jars  festooned  with  wreaths. 
Fresh  flowers  were  brought  the  guest  with  each  course 


and  consists  of  four  arbors  with  beams  sup- 
ported by  columns,  with  the  main  path  to  the 
house  in  the  center.  The  rest  of  the  estate  is 
symmetrically  divided  by  low  walls  into  eight 
parts  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  main 
part,  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  surrounds 
the  grape  arbors  and  has  beside  its  shady  walks 
two  small  open  pavilions  on  either  side  of  the 
house  with  flower  beds  in  front  of  them  and 
two  green-edged  rectangular  pools  in  which 
there  are  lotus  flowers  and  water  birds.  Two 
similar  pools,  placed  lengthwise,  are  in  the 
front  part  of  the  estate  on  either  side  of  the 
main  entrance.  Between  the  front  and  back 
pools  are  two  special  wall-enclosed  groves  or 
orchards  and,  again  separated  by  a  wall,  two 
paths  planted  with  all  three  kinds  of  trees  along 
the  side  walls. 

The  beautiful  symmetry  of  this  plan,  the 
effective  placing  of  the  buildings,  the  elegant 
forms  of  the  pools,  the  thoughtfulness  in  the 
alternating  arrangement  of  the  trees  make  us 
realize  what  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the 
formal  layouts  of  estates  reached  at  this  time. 

In  early  times  the  officials  who  could  afford 
country  estates  were  not  numerous,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  New  Empire  that  there  was  a 
large  bureaucracy  and  a  more  general  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  For  instance,  in  the  XII 
Dynasty,  Kahun,  where  King  Sesostris  II  held 
court,  had  350  workmen's  and  petty  clerks' 
houses,  in  dense  crowded  rows  in  one  part  of 
town  to  a  dozen  great  mansions  that  took  up 
all  the  rest  of  the  space  and  had  about  sixty 
rooms  each  with  large  halls  of  columns  be- 
sides. Nothing  between  poverty  and  luxury. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Tell  El'-Amarnah,  which 
was  built  by  Akhenaton  in  the  XVIII  Dynasty, 
there  were  not  only  luxurious  palaces  but  the 
most  usual  dwelling  was  a  detached  house  of 
a  dozen  fair-sized  rooms  surrounded  by  its 
own  enclosure. 

The  great  houses  were  very  varied  and 
often  seem  to  have  had  gradual  additions  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  arche- 
ologist,  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  any 
general  system  beyond  that  of  an  enclosed 
garden  with  blocks  of  buildings  for  reception 
rooms,  for  the  family,  for  kitchens,  servants' 
quarters,  and  for  stores. 

The  villa  that  we  shall  describe  was  given 
publicity  only  recently — in  1933 — by  the  Egyp- 
tian Expedition  Society  of  London  and  was  con- 
structed from  a  study  of  about  200  houses  that 
were  excavated  at  Tell  El'-Amarnah.  We  pre- 


fer to  describe  it  instead  of  Akhenaton's  palace, 
not  only  because  we  here  in  America  are  more 
and  more  veering  from  great  houses  but  be- 
cause nowhere  else  have  we  found  anything 
that  compared  with  it  in  the  clarity  with  which 
it  presented  the  architectural  fundamentals  that 
the  Egyptians  through  the  centuries  evolved 
for  the  perfection  of  their  domestic  life.  You 
realize  at  a  glance  and  even  more  and  more  as 
you  go  into  details,  how  admirably  they  adapted 
it  to  the  particular  needs  of  their  climate  and 
civilization,  but  we  must  not  be  so  profes- 
sionally serious!  We  might  better  visit  it  just 
as  guests. 

When  invited  as  guests,  the  Egyptians 
would  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the  estate  in  their 
chariots,  in  palanquins  borne  by  their  servants, 
or,  if  they  were  near  neighbors,  on  foot.  If  they 


walked,  attendants  might  sometimes  be  cai. 
ing  a  sort  of  parasol  to  shade  them  from  i> 
sun.  If  a  visitor  came  in  his  car,  he  would  hi 
a  number  of  servants  running  beside  him,  o; 
of  whom  would  be  carrying  a  stool,  to  enal; 
him  to  alight,  while  others  might  be  carryi 
his  writing  tablet  or  whatever  he  might  wa 
during  his  stay  at  the  house. 

After  being  admitted  at  the  gateway  ai 
going  through  the  reception  rooms  of  t( 
porter's  lodge,  the  guests  would  walk  und 
the  grape  arbor  towards  the  house  and  be  m< 
as  we  see  in  murals  that  have  come  down 
us,  half-way  and  again  at  the  threshold  by  mer 
bers  of  the  household  carrying  bouquets  ar 
by  the  servants.  There  was  a  portico  over  tl 
entrance,  and  we  can  visualize  again  the  doo 
of  brilliant  scarlet  through  which  the  gues 
passed  into  the  house.  And  throughout  tl 
house  there  was  much  brilliant  color,  eith 
used  directly  on  the  mud  color  of  the  bricl 
or  on  the  whitened  walls.  For  despite  the 
austere  tombs  and  temples  and  the  highly  ar 
ficial  and  severe  stylization  of  their  sculptui 
which  is  apt  to  give  us  a  wrong  impression 
their  temperament  when  we  visit  museun 
the  Egyptians  were  a  gay,  light-hearte 
laughter-  and  color-loving  people.  Of  coun 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  th 
they  ran  riot  in  their  vivid  mingling 
primaries,  for  the  all-pervading  light  and  he; 
which  lends  so  distinct  a  feature  to  Egypti: 
scenery,  has  a  way  of  subduing  and  softenii 
the  most  vivid  colors  and  making  them  coi 
pletely  harmonious. 

From  the  entrance  room,  guests  passed  in 
what  was  called  the  North  Hall,  which  fac< 
the  garden  and  which  often  opened  upon 
through  long  casements.  This  hall  was  us< 
generally  by  the  family  in  the  summer  heat  h 
cause  of  the  cool  and  bracing  north  wind,  whii 
is  the  prevailing  wind  for  three  fourths  of  tl 
year.  The  decoration  of  this  hall  was  conce 
trated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  where 
intervals  there  were  small  grille  windows  < 
the  outside  walls.  To  make  these  less  co 
spicuous,  a  frieze  of  sham  vertical  bars  w 
worked  in  plaster  all  around  the  room,  stripe 
in  several  colors  and  combined  with  an  elab 
rate  running  pattern  of  flower  petals.  So  v 
find  the  practice  of  what  has  been  pertinent 
called  a  highly  skilled  deceit  in  decoration,  whi 


There  were  no  tubs,  but  there  were  shower  baths  in  the  sense 
that  water  was  poured  over  the  bather  by  a  servant  from  behind 
a  low  screen.  beyond  the  bedrooms  were  anointing  room,  a  bath- 
room, and  toilet,  and  even  bath  crystals  have  been  discovered 
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supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  highly  sophisticated 
riods  of  society,  in  this  ancient  city  of 
khenaton. 

From  the  North  Hall,  three  large  doors 
ad  into  the  great  Central  Hall.    Here  the 
iddle  door  was  surmounted  by  a  great  stone 
'  ntcl,  which  bore  like  the  door  at  the  entrance 
jrch  the  owner's  name  and  station  in  hiero- 
yphs.    In  this  room  there  were  four  tall 
[  ooden  columns  painted  in  scarlet  and  gayly 
ainted  doors.    The  Central  Hall  was  higher 
lan  its  surrounding  rooms  and  received  its 
ght  and  ventilation  through  small  gratings 
ear  the  ceiling.    There  again  there  was  deco- 
idve  deceit  in  sham  gratings  that  were  painted 
jr  the  sake  of  symmetry  wherever  it  was  not 
iracticable  to  have  real  openings.   We  find  this 
rchitectural  love  of  symmetry  again  and  again, 
nd  it  indicates  the  formal  architectual  back- 
round  that  had  been  achieved  for  the  social 
nd  domestic  life  of  the  time. 

In  the  Central  Hall  there  was  a  lustration 
lab  of  stone  with  a  vessel  for  washing  on 
irrival.  There  was  a  saucer-shaped  hearth  for 
>urning  charcoal.  Against  the  south  wall  there 
vas  a  slightly-raised  dais  where  the  master  sat 
vhile  administering  his  household  or  receiving 
quests.  There  were  not  only  stools  but  richh- 
arved  armchairs  with  woven  seats  and  leather 
:ushions  and  even  footstools.  And  there  was 
hat  last  word  in  comfortable  and  decorative 
ighting:  the  standing  lamp. 

From  this  Central  Hall  a  staircase  on  the  east 
descended  to  the  flat  roof  with  its  parapet 
and  to  the  upper  loggia,  where  much  of  the 
mtdoor  life  was  spent.  On  the  west  side  was 
he  West  Hall,  a  room  something  like  the 
^orth  Hall,  which  was  used  chiefly  in  winter 
>ecause  of  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun  and 
Jso  on  summer  mornings.  And  all  these  three 
lalls  were  not  only  excellently  adapted  to  the 
ife  of  the  family  but  comprised  an  extremely 
ormal  and  effective  suite  of  reception  rooms. 

It  is  amazing  to  realize  that  this  ancient 
louse  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed  in  its 
onsideration  of  location;  in  the  efficiency  o£ 
ts  orientation;  in  its  understanding  use  of  a 
luilding  material  like  the  porous  Nile  bricks 
or  cooling  and  ventilation;  in  the  use  of  a 
ugh  central  hall  with  grilles  for  light  and  air- 
onditioning;  in  the  use  of  parapeted  roofs, 
10th  covered  and  uncovered  for  health  and  out- 
loor  living,  in  the  functional  perfection  of  its 
'arious  parts  and  in  the  general  architectural 
uitability  of  the  whole.  Even  the  guest 
hambers  were  thoughtfully  isolated  from  the 
est  of  the  household  and  formed  a  group  off 
he  West  Hall,  while  the  suite  of  the  master 
nd  the  rooms  of  the  women  and  children  were 
ituated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Central  Hall, 
ir  in  some  cases  undoubtedly  on  the  upper 
loors.  The  suite  of  the  master  consisted  of  an 
mteroom  which  led  into  a  bedroom  with  the 
>ed  on  a  raised  dais  at  one  end.  Egyptian  bed- 
teads,  curiously,  had  foot  pieces  but  no  head 
)ieces.  The  Egyptian  slept  facing  the  higher 
:nd,  which  was  probably  adorned  with  a  paint- 
ng,  and  rested  his  head  on  a  fork-like  frame, 
)ossibly  softened  with  a  pillow.  Beside  his 
>edroom,  the  master  had  an  anointing  room,  in 
vhich  even  bath  crystals  have  been  discovered, 
ind  beyond  that  a  bathroom  and  toilet.  It  can- 
lot  fail  to  interest  Americans  that  bathrooms 
ame  into  quite  general  use  during  the  New 
empire,  so  that  even  a  lesser  official  or  a  fore- 
nan  might  have  one.  They  did  not  have  tubs, 
>ut  there  were  shower  baths  in  the  sense  that 
he  water  was  gently  poured  over  the  bather 
>y  a  servant  from  behind  a  low  screen. 

The  service  quarters  were  arranged  in  court- 
yards about  the  sides  and  back  of  the  main 
louse,  with  the  servants'  quarters  simply  a  large 
:hamber  with  an  entrance  porch  and  with  a 
oof  supported  on  a  series  of  square  brick  piers. 

Of  course,  such  quarters  would  have  been 
mtirely  inadequate  on  the  large  country  estates 
lor  would  the  simple  servants'  building  have 
jeen  fitting.   The  staff  of  servants  kept  by  the 


great  landowners  was  considerable  and  con- 
tained a  great  many  important  personages. 
Among  the  servants  of  the  princes  of  Beni 
Hasan,  for  instance,  there  were  personal  serv- 
ants such  as  scribes,  sealers,  a  reporter,  steward, 
body  servant,  mat  spreader,  confidential  friend 
and  nurse.  There  were  household  servants 
such  as  a  director  of  private  rooms,  a  director 
of  the  warehouse,  directors  of  houses,  scribes  of 
values  and  barter,  scribe  of  the  table,  guard  of 
the  kitchen,  guard  of  things,  caterers,  a  brewer, 
two  bakers,  a  director  of  washers  and  house- 
maids. The  farm  staff  consisted  of  directors  of 
the  farm  produce,  a  director  of  the  cattle  herds, 
herdsmen  and  keeper  of  iooo  cattle,  directors  of 
the  donkey  herd,  the  gazelle  herd,  of  fishers,  of 
goats,  of  estate  office,  of  carpenters,  weavers, 
and  gardeners.  And  this  list  gives  us  an 
amazing  insight  into  the  running  of  a  large 
Ancient  Egyptian  estate. 

As  we  have  said,  there  were  many  pleasure 
villas  without  farms,  where  the  service  build- 
ings could  be  well  grouped  about  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  house.  On  the  Tell  El-'Amarnah 
estate,  that  we  were  describing,  there  was  a 
tradesmen's  entrance  that  led  into  the  granary 
courtyard,  which  was  full  of  conical  grain 
bins,  quaint  delightful  shapes,  with  ladders 
attached  for  climbing  to  their  tops.  The 
kitchen  quarters  were  on  the  east  side  close  to 
the  well,  and  also  close  to  the  passage  to  the 
North  Hall,  where  meals  were  generally  served. 

The  kitchen  itself  contained  a  range  of 
ovens  evidently  corresponding  in  function  to 
the  modern  Arab  woman's  bread  oven.  Adjoin- 
ing it  was  a  room  with  a  built-up  rack  for 
storing  and  drying  flat  loaves  of  bread  and  an- 
other with  a  cement-coated  slab  in  which  the 
dough  was  mixed.  And  please  do  not  imagine 
that  bread  in  Ancient  Egypt  was  just  bread. 
There  are  16  different  kinds  of  bread  and  cake 
on  one  menu  card  and  their  recipes  were  not 
just  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
but  were  dominated  as  with  us  by  changing 
fashions.  A  list  of  rations  for  a  journey  of  the 
court  in  the  19th  Dynasty,  for  instance,  has 
10  kinds  of  bread  and  5  kinds  of  cake,  not  one 
of  which  would  have  been  the  proper  thing  to 
serve  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  And  the  Egyptians 
did  not  live  by  bread  alone.  One  menu  card 
lists  10  kinds  of  meat,  5  kinds  of  fowl,  all  sorts 
of  vegetables,  4  kinds  of  beer,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  drink,  6  kinds  of  wine, 
which  were  sometimes  mixed  at  parties,  and 
the  most  amazing  variety  of  fruits  and  sweets 
and  much  else. 

The  Egyptians  had  three  meals  a  day  as 
we  have  but  they  were  not  seated  at  long 
tables.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  food  was 
brought  in  on  round  stone  platters  with  very 
low  feet,  from  which  they  ate  in  camping 
fashion  crouched  on  the  ground.  After  chairs 
were  used  and  became  more  and  more 
luxurious,  these  same  stone  platters  were  placed 
upon  higher  stands.  A  large  table  was  used 
only  as  a  buffet  for  the  food  and  drink,  which 
was  passed  to  each  guest  separately  by  men 
and  women  servants. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  promote 
festivity  and  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 
Music,  songs,  dancing,  buffoonery,  feats  of 
agility  or  games  of  chance  were  generally  intro- 
duced. A  party,  when  invited  to  dinner,  met 
about  midday,  but  it  would  have  been  a  want 
of  good  breeding  to  sit  down  to  table  immedi- 
ately upon  arriving.  The  guests  were  first 
entertained  with  music.  Some  of  the  party 
arrived  earlier  than  others  and  even  in  Ancient 
Egypt  it  was  smart  to  be  late.  There  is  a  mural 
that  shows  a  gallant  driving  up  to  the  gate  in  a 
curricle  at  the  last  moment  with  his  servants 
running  on  behind,  and  then  in  the  inimitable 
Egyptian  way  it  shows  him  at  the  entrance 
porch  with  the  other  guests  seated  smelling 
patiently  of  their  lotuses  and  with  the  musicians 
playing  on  a  line  above  their  heads. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  anointed 


themselves  before  they  left  home,  but  still  it 
was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend  every 
guest,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  anoint  his 
head.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  tokens  of 
welcome.  After  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
and,  in  some  cases,  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
hall,  a  lotus  flower  was  presented  to  each  guest, 
who  held  it  in  his  hand  during  the  entertain- 
ment. Servants  then  brought  necklaces  of 
flowers,  composed  chiefly  of  the  lotus,  a  gar- 
land was  also  put  around  the  head,  and  a  single 
lotus  bud  or  a  full-blown  flower  was  attached 


Above,  the  estate  of  a  higher  offi- 
cial OF  AMENOPHIS  III   AT  THEBES. 

Ancient  Egyptian  estates  not  only 
had  their  formal  gardens  but 
their  own  stables  and  dog  kennels 


so  as  to  hang  over  the  forehead — evidendy  for 
both  men  and  women! 

Everywhere  there  were  richly  decorated 
tubs  of  flowering  plants  and  beautifully  woven 
baskets  filled  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  whose 
arrangement  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
buffet  tables  were  heaped  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  especially  the  lotus.  The  wine  jars 
were  festooned  with  wreaths.  There  were 
swags  and  garlands  on  the  walls.  Even  the 
capitals  of  their  columns  imitated  gay  leaves 
and  flowers.  And  fresh  flowers  were  brought 
the  guest  with  each  course,  which  even  in  this 
day  sounds  like  the  last  word  in  smartness. 

The  Egyptian  estate  also  had  its  stables.  In 
the  one  at  Tell  El'-Amarnah,  there  was  standing 
room  for  eight  horses  with  a  built-up  manger 
and  a  tethering  stone  let  into  the  pavement  for 
each  horse.  Behind  the  mangers  was  a  feeding 
passage  accessible  from  the  outside,  an  extremely 
modern  arrangement,  and  parallel  to  the  actual 
stalls  a  long  chamber  for  storing  harness. 
There  was  also  a  shelter  for  the  small  wooden 
chariot,  which  was  used  at  this  time.  It  is  very 
intriguing  to  read  of  how  good  the  roads  and 
causeways  were,  how  sturdily  built  and  with 
what  a  good  grade,  and  how  they  extended  way 
into  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  chariots  might 
all  take  a  whirl  in  the  early  mornings. 

The  estate  also  had  its  dog  kennels,  and 
such  magnificent  greyhounds  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  murals!  And  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  very  latest  and  smartest  of  dog 
collars,  you  must  look  up  the  painting  of  hunt- 
ing dogs,  gifts  from  Upper  Nubia,  which  was 
found  in  one  of  the  Tombs  at  Thebes  and 
which  is  now  published  in  a  beautiful  colored 
reproduction  in  the  Egyptian  Expedition  Pub- 
lications of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Marvel- 
ous broad  collars,  splendidly  fitted,  perfect  for 
a  leash.  One  looks    (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Ninety-four  Fish  in  Ninety-seven  Hours 

—in  an  unspoiled  fisherman's  paradise 


CAPT.  PAUL  CURTIS 


T 

_Lhe  little  Wistaria  was  chugging  along  at 
about  five  knots,  three  and  a  half  miles  off 
St.  David's  Head,  gendy  lifting  her  nose  over 
the  long  ocean  swells  and  racing  down  the  re- 
verse slopes.  It  was  typical  Bermuda  weather, 
a  blistering  sun  bore  into  our  backs  and  one 
was  forced  to  rest  his  eyes  upon  the  indigo  of 
the  deep  to  escape  the  almost  blinding  glare  of 
the  steel-like  sky. 

The  lady  of  the  party  sat  with  her  feet  in  the 
tiny  cockpit,  lazing  over  a  tuna  rod  to  which 
she  was  harnessed,  while  the  rest  of  us  sucked 
our  pipes,  lolled  to  lethargy  by  the  heat  and  the 
monotonous  put-put  of  the  motor.  Suddenly 
without  warning  came  the  awaited  cry — "Shut 
her  off!" 

The  Negro  boatman  lunged  for  the  throttle 
and  threw  the  engine  into  neutral,  and  then 
eased  the  Wistaria  slowly  astern  while  the  reel 
screamed.  Everyone  was  now  alert  and  shout- 
ing well-meant  advice — all  but  the  lady,  who 
silendy  fought  the  fish,  thin-lipped  and  strain- 
ing against  the  big  rod. 

I  watched  the  reel  with  anxiety;  more  than 
half  the  line  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
run  was  gone.    She  looked  at  me  appealingly. 

"Better  tighten  on  him,"  I  murmured  trying 
to  appear  calm. 

She  adjusted  the  star  drag  and  the  line  ran 
on  more  slowly. 

"Tighter!" 

"Won't  he  break  it?" 

"Not  now.  Twenty-one  thread  will  stand  a 
lot." 

Again  she  adjusted  the  control  and  the  reel 
continued  to  unwind  slower  and  slower  until 
it  stopped.  Then  the  line  assumed  a  different 
angle.  At  first  it  had  stretched  far  astern, 
almost  parallel  to  the  surface,  but  now  it 
diverged  sharply  from  the  bent  tip.  If  it 
stayed  up  it  was  a  wahoo — if  it  sounded,  one  of 
the  large  school  tuna,  and  in  Bermuda  they 
can  sound,  for  Beebe  had  gone  down  in  his 
bathysphere  right  where  we  were  fishing. 

Every  time  she  could  gain  a  bit  of  slack  she 
would  wind  in.  The  fish  would  savage  the 
line  and  the  tip  would  jerk  spasmodically.  Inch 
by  inch  and  foot  by  foot,  she  regained  about 
half  of  the  lost  line  and  then  it  would  make 
another  run,  carrying  it  off  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  first  mad  rush. 

Again  the  line  slacked.    Round  three! 

"Has  he  gone?" 

"No.  Reel  in  fast  and  start  pumping  him. 
Lean  back  into  it  and  take  up  all  you  can. 
Feel  him?  Good!  Now  hawse  him  in,  he'll 
run  again  but  he  is  tired  and  every  time  will 
tire  him  more." 

Eventually  the  beaten  fish  came  alongside 
and  the  darkey  leaned  out  and  hooked  the  gaff 
into  its  gills.    A  sixty-four  pound  wahoo. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  while  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Bermuda  I  was  taken  fishing.  I  started 
with  elation  and  returned  at  the  end  of  what 
my  native  friends  considered  a  splendid  day, 
decidedly  let  down.  If  one  merely  gauges  his 
success  by  the  weight  of  the  catch,  we  should 
have  declared  dividends,  but  it  is  not  sport  to 
hawse  in  rock-fish,  hand  over  hand,  on  a  cod- 
line.   At  least,  it  is  not  for  me. 

I  asked  why  they  did  not  use  rods  and  they 
laughed  at  the  idea. 


"Impossible!  Those  big  rock-fish  would 
simply  take  the  line  down  to  the  reefs  and  cut 
it  on  the  sharp  rock  as  if  with  a  knife.  Have 
to  haul  'em  in  before  they  actually  have  a 
chance  to  sound." 

"But  we  caught  amber-fish,  bonito,  and 
yellow-tail.  They  are  surface  fish.  Think  of 
the  sport  you  would  have  with  rod  and  reel." 

"Don't  be  silly!  Sport!  There  was  an 
English  naval  officer  here  last  year  that  did  that. 
Why!  We  could  pull  in  a  dozen  while  he  was 
fooling  with  one." 

Pulling  in  fish  and  fooling  with  them — well, 
I  suppose  that  it's  all  in  the  point  of  view  and, 
like  most  people,  I  prefer  my  own.  So  I  regis- 
tered a  vow  to  return  to  Bermuda  and  fish 
under  the  Marquis  of  Queensbery  rules  and 
eschew  this  catch-as-catch-can  method  employed 
by  the  Bermudians. 

I  confided  in  my  brother-in-law,  an  ex- 
patriate, who  had  fished  for  tuna  off  the  New 
England  coast  before  he  went  native. 

"Of  course,  you  can  use  a  rod,"  he  replied. 
"I  did  when  I  first  came  down  and  was  laughed 
at,  but  I  cannot  get  anyone  to  go  outside  for 
surface  fish,  so  I  gave  up  fishing.  Go  to  see 
Louis  Mowbray,  the  Curator  of  the  Govern- 
ment Aquarium.  He  will  tell  you  of  all  the 
game  fishing  possibilities  there  are  in  these 
waters." 

Idid  so  and  soon  learned  enough  to  realize, 
as  had  he,  that  the  Bermudians  were  losing 
a  big  opportunity  in  not  exploiting  their 
possibilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of 
transient  visitors.  But  the  only  other  who 
gave  me  the  slightest  encouragement  was  the 
director  of  the  Castle  Harbour  Hotel,  who  had 
encouraged  the  sport  among  his  guests  by  em- 
ploying a  deep-sea  angler  from  the  States  to 
come  down  with  his  boat  and  teach  them  the 
fine  points  of  the  game. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  returned  to  Ber- 
muda for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  work  myself.  I  have  been  a  very  casual 
fisherman  and  had  no  tackle  suited  for  this  sort 
of  game,  so  instead  of  loading  up  with  a  lot  of 
material,  I  sailed  empty-handed. 

St.  David's  Island  is  a  fishing  community, 
near  which  my  father-in-law  lives  upon  a  tiny 
islet,  called  St.  Helena.  Here  we  made  our 
headquarters  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  knew 
all  of  the  professional  fishermen,  thanks  to  my 
relationship  to  one  of  their  most  respected 
neighbors.  From  them  I  learned  what  I 
wanted  to  know  about  the  fishing  grounds  and 
when  the  fish  arrived.  Then  I  sent  an  order 
to  New  York  for  the  gear. 

To  begin  with  we  refuted  the  idea  that  a 
man  could  not  fish  within  the  reefs  with  rod 
and  reel  for  the  large  rock-fish,  but  much 
finer  possibilities  await  him  half  a  mile  off  the 
South  Shore  reefs. 

Using  a  six-  to  seven-foot  wire  leader,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  aboard  an 
eighteen-pound  hamlet  after  a  lengthy  tussle,  to 
the  edification  of  the  passengers  of  a  Canadian 
National  "Lady"  boat,  which  was  coming  up 
the  channel  at  the  time.  Of  course  the  fish 
made  for  the  rocks  but  the  tough  leader  pre- 
vented its  scheme  for  escape.  Fishing  within 
the  reefs  we  also  took  many  barracuda  aver- 


aging about  three  feet  nine  and  several  bonit 
but  I  believe  these  varieties  are  commoner  i 
the  summer.  W.  B.  Smith  of  Bailey  Bay  hol< 
the  record  for  weight,  a  barracuda  whk 
weighed  sixty-six  pounds. 

A few  days  after  this  experiment  we  ran  c 
the  South  Shore  and  within  two  hou 
-  had  caught  three  school  tuna.  When  v 
returned  to  the  wharf  at  St.  David's  three  pr 
fessional  fishermen,  cleaning  their  catch,  a 
mitted  that  they  had  never  seen  a  tuna  befoi 
The  same  day  a  lucky  New  Jersey  spofl 
man  landed  three  tuna  and  two  wahoo,  d 
largest  weighing  sixty-odd  pounds,  and  the  fii 
taken  on  rod  and  reel  in  those  waters.  The 
fish  smash  more  tackle  than  any  breed  for  the 
weight.  They  appear  to  run  larger  in  Bt 
muda  water  than  elsewhere  and  I  expect  to  si 
the  world's  record  broken  any  time.  It  w 
missed  by  a  pound  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

No  large  tuna  have  been  taken  as  yet  ( 
rod  and  reel,  the  average  being  from  twenty 
thirty  pounds  and  the  larger  ones  about  fort 
However,  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  March  at 
April  when  the  run  appears  to  be  at  its  heigl 
About  the  fifteenth  of  March  we  establish! 
the  record  for  St.  David's  by  bringing  in  fifte< 
to  one  rod,  after  six  and  a  half  hours'  fishin 
The  total  weight  of  the  catch  was  two  hundn 
and  sixty  pounds,  the  largest  weighing  fort 
four  and  another  a  close  second,  which  affon 
a  good  illustration  of  the  average  size  take 
Nevertheless,  that  large  tuna  are  in  these  wate 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  was  caug 
in  a  net  which  tipped  the  scales  at  three  hu 
dred  and  eighty  pounds. 

The  marlin  also  visits  Bermuda,  as  a  J 
David's  Islander  harpooned  one  which  me; 
ured  ten  feet  one  inch  in  length;  and  anothc 
seven  feet  nine  inches  long,  was  stranded  upc 
the  beach  with  a  broken-bill — probably  havii 
run  into  a  rock  while  pursuing  bait.  Boni 
are  quite  common  up  to  ten  or  twelve  pounc 
and  amber-fish  plentiful  in  May,  the  record  b 
ing  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  dresse 
Albacore  and  frigate  mackerel  are  abundar 
Besides  these  we  also  took  several  large  dolph 
well  off  shore. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  tell  n 
readers  that  there  are  rare  opportunities  f 
the  angler  in  Bermuda  waters,  without  co 
sidering  the  still  fishing  within  the  reefs  f 
the  less  venturesome. 

In  a  total  of  ninety-seven  hours'  fishing  v 
took  ninety-four  fish  of  the  mentioned  specie 
Compared  with  Florida  fishing,  the  faciliti 
are  in  most  instances  crude  but,  on  the  oth 
hand,  the  prices  are  in  accord  with  them.  D 
luxe  equipment  will  naturally  bring  a  chanj 
in  this  respect. 

The  handwriting  is  already  on  the  wa 
Where  last  year  one  would  rarely  see  a  bo 
trolling  off  the  reefs,  now  there  will  be  two  1 
three  in  sight  and  a  half  a  dozen  more  usual 
join  the  "fleet"  on  Sundays. 

A  pastel  drawing  of  the  head  of  one  of  Mi 
Harold  C.  Talbot's  hunters  by  Warren 
Halpin.  From  Robertson-Deschamps  Galle 
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Carvings  from  Sicilian  Carts 


Collection  of  Mr.  Nicola  D'Ascenzo  at  Folly  Point,  Mas 


I 


T  was  on  Cape  Ann,  in  a  large  stone 
country  house,  high  on  granite  rocks  above 
Folly  Cove,  among  pitch  pines  and  dune 
sand,  where  we  looked  northeast  out  over  a 
wide  sea  as  upon  an  impenetrable  and  end- 
less world  and  northwest  upon  sunsets  that 
wrapped  us  in  unimaginable  splendor,  that 
we  first  saw  these  carvings.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere we  could  not  help  being  apprecia- 
tive of  their  quality  and  completely  enrap- 
tured by  their  loveliness. 

Some  were  carved  on  small  blocks  of 
wood,  cut  and  severed  from  larger  pieces 
but,  for  all  that,  complete  in  composition. 
Some  were  narrow  strips  conceived  superbly 
to  their  very  tip  ends.  All  were  worn  and 
weathered  into  an  aging  softness,  into  an 
indefinitencss  of  line  and  contour,  into  a 
mysterious  romance  of  color. 

We  were  in  the  country  house  of  Nicola 
D'Ascenzo,  the  artist  who  is  nationally 
known  for  the  stained  glass  at  Valley  Forge, 


in  St.  Thomas's  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in  the 
Rockefeller  Church  on  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  but  whom  we  enjoy  here  for  his  de- 
lightful dinner  conversation  about  the  old 
glass  in  cathedrals  abroad,  about  the  architec- 
ture of  mediaeval  towns  in  Italy,  and  about 
his  travel  experiences  in  general.  He  is  the 
sort  of  traveler  who  does  not  miss  an  effect, 
the  sort  of  artist  who  has  never  lost  his  first 
enthusiasms  and  who  will  still  stand  under  a 
street  lamp  the  first  night  in  a  strange  town 
with  his  sketch  pad  to  capture  the  lights  and 
darks  on  a  lovely  corner  and  who  will  still 
paint  the  passing  clouds  while  on  the  official 
cruiser  of  our  yacht  club  watching  a  final 
race.  Just  the  man  not  to  let  unsung  bits  of 
rare  carving  escape  him.  And  last  winter  he 
was  in  Palermo,  in  Sicily! 

And  you  realize  with  a  start  that  these 
lovely  carvings,  these  rare  and  precious  bits, 
are  from  Sicilian  carrette.  Again  you  see  the 
crowded  streets  of  Palermo  with  all  the 


storied  wealth  that  has  been  Sicily's  carv 
and  painted  on  her  carts.  Again  you  h< 
amid  all  the  other  noises  in  this  noisiest  c 
in  the  world,  the  soft  insistent  tinkle  of  t 
carrette  bells,  and  out  on  the  surroundi 
country  roads  the  old  carretta  chanties, 
fact,  you  repeat  one  that  you  remember: 

Chi  \<  be/Li  chista  via  di  Murriali 
Chi  sit'li  chiuppa  fieri  fieri. 

Curiously  the  character  of  these  carts 
carrette  has  not  changed  for  the  last  eight 
nine  hundred  years,  so  that  they  are  amo 
the  most  traditional  things  in  the  world 
day.  They  are  used  all  over  the  island,  a 
the  breadth  between  the  two  wheels  is  id< 
tical  with  the  breadth  between  the  char 
wheels  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  same  ri 
inches  deep  on  the  marble  roads  made 
those  ancient  chariots  are  used  today. 

The  carretta  consists  of  two  large  whe( 
two  shafts  and  a  body  which  is  a  squj 
box  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  deep.  There  ; 
no  supports  beneath  the  body  and  no  bra! 
The  beam  between  the  two  wheels  is  f 
tened  to  the  axle  by  strong  metal  rings  a 
ornamental  iron  decoration.  The  decorati 
carving  is  generally  begun  by  the  cartwrig 
who  takes  a  chisel  and  gouge  and  mal 
notches  and  indentations  on  the  inner  side 
the  wheels  that  produce  a  lightness  and  sy: 
metry  which  is  very  agreeable  without  wei 
ening  the  structure.  In  many  instances  dai 
ing  figures  four  or  five  inches  high  are  carv 
on  the  spokes  near  the  hub.  The  note 
ings  are  continued  on  the  other  woodwoi 
The  wood  carver  then  begins  his  work.  I 


glowing 


jrks  without  models  of  any  kind  but  with 
amazing  feeling  for  traditional  styles  and 
remarkable  heritage  of  themes.  Curiously, 
ost  of  the  most  highly  carved  parts,  the 
ost  interesting  parts,  are  under  the  cart 
id  over  the  axle,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the 
rt  that  is  left  untouched  by  tool  or  brush, 
)  matter  whether  it  is  hidden  from  the  eye 
not.  Every  inch  receives  attention. 
The  colors  on   the   cart  are 
id  applied  on  a  foundation  of  rich  yellow, 
he  brush  work  is  handled  with  skill  and 
ith   surprising    daring.    The    hubs  and 

lokes  of  the  wheels  are  striped  and  tricked 
it  with  bands  and 

ngs  of  contrasting 

dors,  (lowers  and 

rds  and  conven- 

onal  designs,  anc 

ie    yellow  shafts 

E  the  cart  are  simi- 

rly  decorated. 
The  four  panels 

n  the  sides  and  the 

vo   in   the  door 
the    back  are 

domed  with  pic- 

ires.   The  choice 

{  these  is  always 

ft  to  the  owners 

i    ordering  their 

irt.   Some  prefer 

storical  subjects. 

jme  prefer  roman- 

:  or  religious  sub- 

cts.  Their  patron 

ints  are  always  present,  either  carved  or 
jfychromed  or  painted  on  the  various 
inels  in  many  brilliant  colors. 
The  predominating  colors  of  the  carts  are 
:llow  and  red,  the  colors  of  the  municipality 
:  Palermo,  the  blue  is  as  strong  as  the 
plan  sky,  and  the  whole  general  colorful- 
:ss  is  just  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  gaiety 
id  vociferousness  and  excitement  of  Paler- 
o's  street  life.  But  time  and  wear,  sun  and 
ind,  and  the  Sicilian  atmosphere  are  won- 
;r  workers,  too,  and  so  in  the  carvings  you 
;t  much  that  neither  the  Sicilian  folk  artists 


There  is  the  subtlest  of  wiping  and  toning,  a 
rarefying  which  gives  them  preciosity  and  an 
amazing  allure.  So  that  when  you  look  at 
one  of  the  carvings  in  Mr.  D'Ascenzo's  col- 
lection, you  do  not  think  of  speaking  of  yel- 
lows, reds  and  blues.  In  looking  at  the  carv- 
ings of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  for  in- 
stance, you  find  yourself  speaking  of  rose 
tones  like  madder  carmine  and  carmine-pur- 
ple, yellows  like  chrome  and  apricot,  of  ma- 
rine blue,  of  turquoise  and  Sevres  and  Capri 
blues,  and  of  verdigris.  Or  if  you  know 
Italian  you  will  prefer  carminio  Robbia, 
porpora  carminato,  giallo  fiele,  colore  d'al- 


bercocca,  marina,  turchino,  blue  Capri,  blue 
0  turchino  di  Sevres,  and  perhaps  Verderame. 

There  are  many  ways  of  approaching  the 
study  of  and  the  collecting  of  Sicilian  carts. 
Mr.  D'Ascenzo  was  simply  fascinated  by 
their  beauty.  He  searched  out  the  antique 
shops.  Also  the  workshops  where  carts  are 
still  made  in  the  true  old  Sicilian  peasant 
fashion.  Artists  are  taught,  as  the  peasants 
have  been  taught  through  many  hundreds 
of  years,  by  their  fathers,  by  their  own  folk, 
and  so  are  absolutely  unsophisticated  and 
true  to  the  age-old  traditions. 

Mr.  D'Ascenzo  has  several  St.  Georges. 
He  has  a  charming  Annunciation.  He  has 
some  votive  or  patron  saints  and  angels, 
mounted  knights  in  full  armor,  and  more 
modern  horsemen  with  waving  plumes  and 
drawn  sabres,  and  even  a  railway  train 
emerging  from  a  tunnel  and  crossing  a  four- 
arched  stone  bridge  with  a  peasant  girl  and 
her  cow  in  the  field  below.  The  broader 
panels  are  used  as  decoration  to  hide  the 
back  of  the  axle  from  the  rear.  A  varied  col- 
lection representing  at  least  five  or  six  cen- 
turies, but  in  Sicily  a  very  short  span  of 
time,  hardly  giving  an  inkling  of  all  the 
themes  that  the  carts  have  fallen  heir  to.  It 


September  is  the  month  for  Italy's  great  wine  festivals, 
and  on  this  page  are  pictured  some  Sicilian  carts 
gaily  bedecked  for  the  proper  celebration  of  them. 
Photographs  courtesy  Italian  Wine  Growers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Italian  Tourist  Information  Office 


must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  cart  in  its 
decorations  and  subject  matter,  down  to  its 
smallest  detail,  is  as  individual  as  its  owner. 
He  orders  it  made  to  suit  his  particular 
fancy.  Indeed,  the  maker  told  Mr.  D'Ascenzo 
that  there  are  no  details,  no  matter  how 
trivial  they  may  be,  that  are  not  very  care- 
fully executed  at  the  owner's  dictation. 

Sicily  has  a  long  history  and  multitudes 
of  historical  associations.  For  Hamilcar  was 
encamped  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monte 
Pellegrino  above  Palermo,  twenty-one  cen- 
turies before  Garibaldi,  The  Liberator,  ar- 
rived with  his  tiny  army  of  patriots.  Before 
that  the  mountain  is  said  to  have  been  the 
home  of  fabulous  Cyclopean  giants.  In  Sicily 
there  are  the  caves  of  the  cliff  dwellers, 
fragments    of    {Continued    on    page  74) 
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ANDROSSAN 
a  house  of  portraits 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Learning  Montgomery  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  art  in  this 
country  by  their  intelligent  conception  of  what  a  group  of  family  portraits  can  and  should  be 


The  white  paneled  ball  roon 
Androssan  is  hung  with  these 
traordinarily  decorative  family 
traits.  Over  the  mantel  is  Sir  . 
Lavery's  portrait  of  Miss  Helei 
Tyler;  at  its  right,  Augustus  Jo 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Scott;  to 
left,  Miss  Charlotte  Ives  Montgon 
in  riding  costume  by  de  Lazlo; 
at  extreme  left,  Orpen's  pictur 
Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery, 
haps  the  most  dramatic  portrai 
the  ball  room  is  that  shown  at 
left,  Miss  Mary  Binney  Montgon 
in  a  wine-colored  dress  again 
threatening  sky,  as  painted 
Zuloaga.  A  Halmi  portrait  of  1 
Montgomery   is    on  another 
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Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Learning  Mont- 
mery  did  far  more  than  create  a  house  for 
:mselves  and  their  children  when  they  built 
ldrossan  in  Villa  Nova,  Pennsylvania.  Besides 
ing  a  country  place  of  unusual  charm,  the 
unified  Georgian  brick  house  has  become  the 
me  of  a  unique  collection  of  portraits,  both 
J  and  new.  Its  story  is  one  of  creation  for  the 
esent  and  the  future  built  upon  special  appre- 
ttion  of  the  past. 
The  collection  of  pictures  started  with  cer- 
n  family  portraits,  some  of  which  Mr.  Mont- 
imery  inherited  and  some  of  which  other 
embers  of  the  family  gave  or  sold  to  him 
cause  of  his  interest  in  them.  There  is  a 
agnificent  group  of  Sullys,  a  Healy,  several 
ilbert  Stuarts,  and  a  Peale.  Because  they  are 
mily  portraits  of  distinction,  each  picture  has 


a  double  fascination.  It  is  not  only  a  delight  as 
a  painting  but  it  has  also  a  very  personal  appeal 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  their  chil- 
dren because  it  represents  someone  who  be- 
longed to  them  and  to  their  background.  A 
particularly  significant  Sully,  for  example,  is  of 
a  mutual  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery's,  Horace  Binney.  Two  other 
Sullys  seem  to  have  found  themselves  at  last 
in  this  group,  being  portraits  of  husband  and 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wain.  These  two 
pictures  were  separated  for  ninety  years  in  the 
different  houses  of  various  descendants  and  only 
came  together  again  at  Androssan.  Somehow 
they  seem  to  belong  here  and  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve they  were  so  long  away  from  each  other. 

Indeed,  they  should  seem  at  home  here  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wain  were  Colonel  Montgomery's 


great-great  grandfather  and  grandmother.  It 
was  from  him  that  Mr.  Montgomery  inherited 
the  name  "Robert."  Besides  the  portraits,  his 
library  is  now  at  Androssan — a  most  interesting 
collection  of  books  which  is  kept  on  the  second 
floor.  Here  also  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  Mr.  Wain's  Lowestoft  china 
which  was  his  wedding  present  to  his  bride  in 
1787.  As  a  boy,  Colonel  Montgomery  often 
had  his  meals  from  this  china  and  it  is  now  used 
on  special  occasions  as  a  complete  set  by  Mrs. 
Montgomery.  Seeing  it  on  the  table,  with  the 
portraits  on  the  dining-room  walls,  bridges  the 

SOPHIA  YARNALL 
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In  the  beautiful  walnut  paneled  dining  room  from  England  a  Gilbert  Stuart 
to  the  right,  and  a  Peale  portrait  on  the  left,  vie  with  the  Sully  over  the 
marble  mantel  for  attention.  The  thirty  needlepoint  seats  of  the  walnut 
chairs,  done  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  herself,  are  in  old  blue  with  flowers  and 
fruits  in  delicate  colors.  Androssan,  the  Georgian  mansion  that  houses 
this  unique  collection,  is  set  in  the  midst  of  rolling  Pennsylvania  country 


span  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  with  such  ease  that  china, 
portraits,  books,  and  the  present  family  all  seem  to  make  a  complete 
and  harmonious  entity. 

The  notable  characteristic  in  all  the  portraits  in  the  dining  room 
is  that  each  one  was  done  by  an  outstanding  portrait  painter  of  the 
day  and  each  has  carried  through  the  years  with  it,  the  particular 
flavor  of  the  subject's  true  personality  as  well  as  the  artist's  out- 
standing skill  and  genius. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  Peale  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robert  Learning, 
a  forebear  of  Mr.  Montgomery's,  who  is  said  to  have  showed  both 
courage  and  ingenuity  during  the  Revolution.  She  was  at  that 
time  living  in  Philadelphia  although  her  husband  was  with  Wash- 
ington's troops  at  Valley  Forge.  Word  came  to  her  that  her 
husband  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  new  uniform  and  would  be 
grateful  if  she  could  get  it  through  the  British  lines  to  him.  Noth- 
ing daunted  Mrs.  Learning  who,  because  of  her  beauty  and  charm 
had  a  number  of  admirers  among  His  Majesty's  officers  in  the 
city,  proceeded  to  ask  one  of  them  if  he  would  drive  her  the 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  into  the  country  to  see  her  husband. 
He  agreed  to  do  this  with  alacrity. 

Before  he  got  into  the  carriage,  she  tore  out  the  stuffing  of  the 
upholstery,  and  hid  her  husband's  uniform  behind  it  so  that  she 
and  her  admirer  would  sit  on  it.  It  is  not  recorded  whether  the 
British  officer  complained  of  the  hard  buttons  and  lumpy  folds  of 
the  rebel  soldier's  clothes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  got  Mrs. 
Learning  through  the  lines  and,  again  while  his  back  was  turned, 
she  was  able  to  give  her  husband  the  much-needed  new  uniform. 
Her  daring  and  undaunted  persuasiveness  have  been  completely 


Photograph*  by  Edward  Qing 

captured  by  Peale  in  the  canvas  that  hangs  in  her  descendants'  dining  ro< 
With  such  examples  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  pictures  as  tl 
heritage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  did  something  unusual  and  imaginat 
If  in  England  in  those  days,  men  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  search 
a  Romney  or  a  Gainsborough,  to  paint  their  portraits  for  posterity;  if,  besi( 
cultivated  Americans  sought  out  such  artists  as  Sully,  Peale,  and  Gilbert  Stu 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  worth  while  to  find  just  as  distinguisl 
artists  for  today  as  those  others  were  for  their  time.  Unlike  the  average  An 
ican,  they  did  not  get  some  one  painter  and  have  him  do  the  portraits 
everyone  in  the  family.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  artists  working 
only  known  in  this  country.  They  went  about  their  problem  in  an  extrem 
original  manner,  thinking  primarily  of  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  get 
outstanding  painting  and  secondly  that  the  various  temperamental  differences 
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eir  children  and  themselves  would  certainly 
>ed  varied  and  different  interpretations. 

There  are  in  the  immediate  family  of  Col- 
iel  Montgomery,  himself  and  Mrs.  Montgom- 
V  Miss  Tyler,  who  is  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
Lilt  three  daughters,  and  a  son.  Each  one  of 
iese  indiv  iduals  presented  a  special  problem  as 
lbjects  for  portraiture.  Each  had  different  in- 
•rests  and  a  totally  different  personality  from 
ie  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  invited  Sir  John 
nd  Lady  Lavery  to  stay  at  Androssan  on  their 
rrival  in  this  country  several  years  ago.  Here 
/as  a  painter  who  knew  English  country  life 
nd  who  had  painted  very  much  the  kind  of 
coplc  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  typify, 
ie  was  commissioned  therefore  to  paint  a  por- 
rait  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  pink  coat  and  white 
iding  breeches  and  one  of  Mrs.  Montgomery 

0  hang  opposite  it,  in  a  silver  evening  dress 
igainst  a  bluish  silver  background.  Both  are 
nasterpieces  of  skillful  portraiture  and  hang  on 
he  walls  of  the  living  room  with  just  the  right 
nixture  of  formality  and  intimacy.  They  are 
he  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  and,  as 
uch.  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  an- 
estors  and  the  children.  While  Sir  John  was  at 
\ndrossan,  he  painted  also  a  penetrating  like- 
less  of  Miss  Tyler  as  full  of  dignity  as  it  is 
Spacious.  Again  the  likeness  to  the  model 
caves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  artist  un- 
derstood these  people  whom  he  was  painting, 
ie  did.  at  the  same  time,  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
fvler,  Mrs.  Montgomery's  father,  thus  complet- 
ng  the  tie-in  between  the  generations. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  is  Helen  Hope,  now  Mrs. 
Edgar  Scott.  To  findtthe  artist  to  paint  her 
vas  not  easy  because  her  mercurial  qualities 
pitomize  the  day  and  age  in  which  we  live 
nd  defy  imprisonment  by  their  variety.  A  dis- 
inguished  horsewoman,  she  spends  days  and 
ometimes  weeks  in  Unionville,  that  unique 
lunting  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  She  and  Mr. 
Icott  rent  a  tiny  cottage  there  and  give  over 
sfovember  to  fox  hunting.  Yet,  side  by  side 
pith  this  love  of  horses  and  the  outdoors  goes 
deep  interest  in  the  theatre  and  other  activities 
f  the  sophisticated  city  world.  It  is  not  un- 
ke\y  that,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  hunting,  Mrs. 
cott  will  be  found  at  an  opening  night  in  New 
'ork.  Or,  just  as  probably,  she  will  be  partici- 
ating  herself  in  an  amateur  performance  of  a 
Tench  play.  She  counts  among  her  friends 
eople  of  the  hunting  world,  of  the  theatre  and 
ie  literary  group. 

To  have  this  many-faceted  personality  of  his 
aughter  captured  and  put  on  canvas,  Mr. 
'lontgomery  decided  upon  Augustus  John.  It 
id  not  matter  that  this  great  painter  was  living 

1  Ireland,  nor  did  they  care  that  he  would 
robably  never  come  to  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
cott  went,  at  her  father's  instigation,  to  Ireland, 
'here  they  stayed  for  a  month  while  John 
acillated  between  one  mood  and  another.  Fi- 
ally  he  decided  what  he  wanted  and  started 
i  paint,  working  so  rapidly  and  impatiently 
nat  he  put  wet  paint  on  wet  paint.  The  result 
;  a  penetrating  likeness,  full  of  style  and  sug- 
estions  as  to  the  potentialities  of  Mrs.  Scott, 
"he  fact  that  Augustus  John  was  so  impatient 
^  get  his  work  done  once  he  knew  what  he 
/anted  has  been  tragically  inconvenient,  how- 
ver,  for  the  wet  paint  has  cracked  and  the  por- 
rait  will  have  to  go  back  to  be  retouched 
gainst  further  deterioration.  But  it  is  charac- 
:ristic  of  this  family's  indomitability  where  pic- 
ures  are  concerned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  say 
[uite  philosophically  that  they  must  wait  until 
hey  can  take  it  back  to  Ireland  themselves  so 
hey  can  see  that  nothing  happens  to  it.  As  a 
eward  to  himself  and  to  his  model  because  he 
elt  he  had  done  well,  Augustus  John  painted 

second  portrait  of  Mrs.  Scott  which  now 
tangs  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott's  house. 

Totally  different  from  this  oldest  daughter 
•i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  is  the  second 
laughter,  Mary  Binney  Montgomery.    She  .is 


thoroughly  disinterested  in  the  outdoor,  horse- 
loving  existence  which  her  sister  lives.  She  even 
dislikes  it.  Instead  of  worldly  sophistication 
she  has  a  remote,  sensitive  temperament  which 
belongs  to  the  artist.  A  talented  pianist,  she  lias 
made  Victor  records  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra and  played  both  as  a  professional  and 
as  an  amateur.  In  the  last  few  years,  she  has 
turned  from  the  piano  to  interpretative  dancing, 
working  furiously  as  she  has  developed  her  own 
individual  technique.  She  has  become  a  teacher 
in  this  art  at  one  of  the  big  universities  in  Phila- 
delphia and  for  several  seasons  she  has  given 
dance  recitals  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
both  personally  and  with  her  group,  at  their 
summer  concerts  in  Robin  Hood's  Dell. 

Obviously,  if  the  most  wi  re  to  be  got  out  of 
a  portrait  ol  this  daughter,  still  a  different  artist 
should  be  sought.  Someone  was  needed  who 
could  penetrate  through  the  exterior  manner 
which  resembled  to  some  extent  other  members 
ol  her  family,  to  expose  her  temperamental  dif- 
ference from  them.  Her  father  accordingly  de- 
cided to  ask  Zuloaga  to  paint  her  portrait.  This 
artist  only  paints  three  portraits  a  year  and  to 
get  him  was  no  easy  task.  Colonel  Montgomery 
personally  made  two  trips  to  Zumaya  on  the 
west  coast  of  Spain.  Once  he  went  alone  and 
once  he  took  his  daughter  with  him.  It  took 
patience  and  ingenuity  to  persuade  the  great 
artist  but,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  negotia- 
tions, he  consented.  Zuloaga  is,  of  course,  a 
Basque  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  was  arranged,  however,  in  1930,  when  Mary 
Binney  Montgomery  was  abroad  that  they 
should  meet  in  Paris  so  that  she  might  sit  for 
him  there.  The  sittings  were  long  and  tedious. 
Her  friends  were  amusing  themselves  in  Paris 
or  on  the  coasts  of  France.  Mary  Binney 
Montgomery  was  left  alone  with  her  holiday 
slipping  from  her.  There  were  times,  probably, 
when  it  seemed  tiresome  and  a  heartbreaking 
business.  That  was  five  years  ago.  Today  a 
great  full-length  figure  in  a  wine-colored  dress 
is  posed  against  a  threatening  sky  and  there  is 
caught  on  the  canvas  for  all  time  the  haunted 
aloofness  which  is  the  heritage  of  artists.  There 
is,  obviously,  the  superficial  family  resemblance 
to  the  other  sisters  and  the  brother  and  the 
mother  and  father  but,  as  future  generations 
look  on  these  portraits,  they  will  surely  say, 
"Grandmother  Mary  Binney  was  different.  She 
was  the  artist  in  the  family." 

More  like  Mrs.  Scott  perhaps  is  the  youngest 
daughter  Charlotte  Ives — more  like,  but  still 
thoroughly  individual  and  with  a  personality  all 
her  own.  Her  enthusiasms  are  for  riding  and 
living  out  of  doors.  At  every  horse  show  near 
Philadelphia,  she  is  to  be  seen  showing  in  the 
most  adventurous  classes  and  retiring  shyly 
when  she  wins  the  cups  and  ribbons  which  are 
her  due.  Young  and  fresh  and  unsophisticated, 
she  needed  an  artist  to  paint  her  who  would 
not  read  more  of  her  background  into  her  face 
than  was  actually  there. 

When  she  was  eighteen,  de  Lazlo  was  paint- 
ing in  New  York.  After  due  thought  and  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Montgomery  got  him  to  come 
to  Androssan  to  stay.  There,  in  her  natural 
surroundings,  in  riding  breeches  and  a  simple 
white  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  with  the  native 
sky  as  background,  de  Lazlo  painted  Charlotte 
Ives  Montgomery.  It  is  not  a  large  canvas,  nor 
is  it  dramatic.  It  is  neither  sensational  nor  so- 
phisticated. Instead  it  is  as  individual  as  the 
other  two  portraits  and  as  all  three  sisters. 

There  remained  only  Mr.  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery, the  brother,  to  be  painted.  Unlike 
Mrs.  Scott,  he  was  not  sent  abroad  to  have 
his  portrait  done  but  he  did  happen  to  be  in 
London  111  [932  and  it  seemed  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  have  Sir  William  Orpen  paint  him. 
He  was  as  difficult  to  persuade  as  Zuloaga,  how- 
ever. "He  was  a  nice  fellow,"  Mr.  Montgomery 
says,  "but  I  had  to  sit  up  through  long  morn- 
ings and  drink  gallons  of  heavy  ale  before  he 
would  even  consent  to  see  Aleck.  I  did  not 
mind  it,  though.  He  had  painted  many  of  my 


friends  in  the  English  Army,  and  was  full  of 
anecdote.  What  amused  him  most  were  little- 
furry  toy  animals  with  pink  and  colored  eyes 
that  would  blink  and  squeak  when  you  touched 
them.  He  had  them  all  over  his  studio.  He  and 
Aleck  became  fast  friends,  and  he  has  written 
amusing  things  all  over  the  back  of  his  portrait." 

What  Sir  William  Orpen  wrote  on  the 
back  of  Alexander  Montgomery's  por- 
trait will  always  be  of  personal  interest 
to  him  and  to  his  family.  The  canvas  itself  is 
what  proves  irresistible  to  the  outsider.  This 
great  artist's  skill  with  Englishmen  of  the  same 
type  assured  success.  It  was  not  long  before 
Orpen's  death,  but  the  freshness  of  his  technique 
remained  with  the  maturity  of  his  approach  so 
that  this  portrait  done  very  simply  and  straight- 
forwardly is  a  masterpiece  of  painting.  It  is 
indeed  a  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Man"  which  will 
be  cherished  by  future  generations. 

The  background  for  all  these  pictures  is 
Androssan  itself,  a  Georgian  house  of  brick 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  drive  in  the 
midst  of  rolling  Pennsylvania  country.  Close- 
cropped  green  fields  surround  the  house  as 
though  it  were  an  island  and  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery's Ayrshire  cattle  graze  close  to  the 
terrace  and  garden.  Vistas  have  been  cut 
through  the  trees  so  that  there  are  distant  views 
of  horses  and  cattle  alike  and  the  whole  is  as 
peaceful  as  it  is  remote. 

From  the  entrance  a  long  paneled  hallway 
stretches  to  left  and  right.  Two  hunting  scenes, 
one  by  Sartorius  and  the  other  by  Morland,  pre- 
pare the  eye  for  the  pictures  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  other  rooms.  Behind  the  stairs 
there  is  an  interesting  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  mutual  great-great-great-grand- 
mother by  Copley.  One  of  the  first  of  the  great 
American  portrait  painters,  Copley  was  a  Tory 
who  left  with  the  British  when  they  evacuated 
Boston  after  Bunker  Hill.  The  husband  of  the 
subject  of  the  portrait,  on  the  contrary,  was 
chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  in 
Boston  before  Bunker  Hill.  He  and  his  wife 
left  their  house  when  the  British  occupied  Bos- 
ton, and  Sir  W.  Howe  made  it  his  headquarters. 
The  story  goes  that  one  night,  while  the  officers 
were  at  dinner,  the  sentries  outside  the  door 
amused  themselves  by  poking  their  bayonets 
through  this  portrait.  Whether  it  was  they  or 
some  other  Tory  with  a  dislike  for  this  Revolu- 
tionary family,  the  three-cornered  bayonet  holes 
are  still  through  the  canvas  and  are  preserved 
with  care. 

On  the  staircase  are  two  more  interesting 
portraits,  one  of  Colonel  Montgomery's  great- 
grandmother  Montgomery  by  Inman  and  one 
of  a  great-great-greatuncle  by  St.  Memin.  Mr. 
Montgomery  says,  "I  have  always  thought  that 
St.  Memin  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  early  American  artists.  Of  course,  he  was 
not  really  American  but  he  identified  himself 
completely  with  the  early  days  and  personages 
of  this  country." 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  hall  is  the  dining 
room  where  Sullys,  Gilbert  Stuarts,  the  Peale, 
and  other  early  portraits  all  hang  together.  Just 
opposite  the  front  door  and  across  the  hall,  is 
the  long  living  room,  paneled  in  walnut  with 
two  beautiful  mantels  carved  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bon. Here  the  Lavery  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  hang  as  well  as  other  paintings  of 
distinction.  There  is  in  addition  a  bronze  head 
ot  Mary  Binney  Montgomery  by  Agnes  Yarnall 
beside  one  of  the  fireplaces. 

To  the  right  is  a  smaller  sitting  room  with 
an  assorted  group  of  pictures  and  the  Lavery 
portrait  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Opening  off  this  room  is 
the  great  long  ball  room,  paneled  in  white  with 
a  blue  Aubusson  rug  on  the  floor.  Here  it  is 
that  the  portraits  of  all  the  children  have  been 
hung.  Miss  Tyler's  portrait  by  Sir  John  Lavery 
hangs  over  the  mantel  with  the  Augustus  John 
of  Mrs.  Scott  on  one  side  and  the  de  Lazlo  of 
Charlotte  Ives  Montgomery  on  the  other.  Op- 
posite is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery by  Halmi  (Continued  on  page  jj) 
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Polo  Ponies — by  kindness  out  of  tact 


ELISE  TUCKERMAN 


An  afternoon  at  Walter  Dil- 
lingham's Crow  Bar  Ranch 


One  warm  Hawaiian  afternoon  our  friends 
drove  us  some  thirty  odd  miles  through 
the  waving  fields  of  sugar  cane  to 
Mr.  Walter  Dillingham's  Crow  Bar  Ranch. 
Mr.  Dillingham  met  us  at  the  lower  paddock. 
A  tall,  handsome  man,  clad  in  riding  clothes,  he 
carried  himself  straight  as  a  soldier,  yet  with 
the  debonair  ease  of  the  relaxed  host,  a  role 
which  he  is  so  often  compelled  to  assume. 
Although  he  is  perhaps  the  busiest  individual 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  we  found  his  manner 
to  be  that  of  a  perfect  host  who  is  flattered  and 
honored  by  visitors. 

Mr.  Dillingham  showed  us,  first  of  all,  sev- 
eral colts  which  had  been  brought  to  Crow  Bar 
from  Wyoming  and  California  ranches  only 
two  weeks  previously.  Until  their  arrival  at 
Crow  Bar  these  ponies  had  never  been  ridden. 
Their  training  started  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
the  trainer  riding  each  pony  fifteen  minutes 
daily  for  ten  days.  When  he  exercised  two  or 
three  for  our  benefit  it  was  a  miracle  how 
valiantly  these  little  green  ponies  tried  to  swing 
and  back  and  turn  to  his  signals.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  realize  Mr.  Dillingham's  credo,  and 
how  he  managed  to  extract  such  complete  coop- 
eration from  his  horses,  young  and  old.  There 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  loving  care  given 
these  ponies  in  the  story  of  Crow  Bar's  owner 
bringing  home  a  day-old  colt  in  his  car,  carry- 
ing it  like  a  baby.  At  first  the  colt  struggled 
and  shot  forth  its  thin  legs,  trying  to  break 
the  car  windows,  until  the  mare — its  mother — 
was    tethered    behind    the    slow-moving  car, 


where  the  colt  could  see  her  through  the  rear 
window.  Then  the  colt  went  to  sleep,  its  woolly 
head  on  its  master's  shoulder. 

Mr.  Dillingham  sums  up  his  theory  in  the 
words  "horse-sense."  He  has  been  working 
for  some  ten  years  on  theories  which  he  has 
developed  in  over  thirty  years  of  polo.  During 
this  time  he  has  made  a  number  of  famous 
ponies,  including  several  internationals.  The 
last  ten  years,  equipped  with  paddocks  and 
stables  designed  for  the  tropical  conditions  of 
I  [awaii,  he  has  put  into  operation  a  school  for 
training  polo  ponies. 

As  described  to  a  layman,  Mr.  Dillingham 
by  selective  breeding  has  produced  thorough- 
breds to  conform  in  pattern  and  type  to  the 
small  hunter.  He  commences  the  education  of 
these  horses  at  birth  and  develops  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  ponies;  so  that  man  is  not  to  be 
feared,  but  regarded  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  ponies  are 
trained  and  not  broken. 

As  these  ponies  are  bred  to  run,  they  are 
given  careful  exercises  in  the  different  years. 
They  are  only  ridden  one  month  in  the  year 
and  as  they  grow  older  they  receive  more  and 
more  advanced  training  until  they  are  tour 
years  old.  Not  until  then  are  they  encouraged 
to  show  their  speed.  Mr.  Dillingham's  theory 
is  that  by  proper  training  as  the  colts  are  grow- 
ing they  develop  the  muscles  which  are  given 
the  severest  test  in  actual  play.  The  results  so 
far  have  shown  that  when  they  are  ready  at  five 
years  old  to  play  polo  they  are  sound  limbed 
and  without  a  blemish. 

While  last  year  was  the  first  year  that  any 
of  Mr.  Dillingham's  ponies  were  ready  for  the 
market,  they  are  now  giving  account  of  them- 
selves from  Hong  Kong  to  Long  Island. 

As  we  visited  the  different  paddocks  the 
ponies  did  not  have  to  be  rounded  up  but  came 
and  surrounded  the  motor  and  jealously  jostled 
each  other  for  a  caress.    Each  class  in  its  atti- 
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tude  was  more  suggestive  of  a  pack  of  houn 
than  a  herd  of  horses.  In  one  paddock  N 
Dillingham  left  the  herd  of  two-year-olds  wh 
he  crossed  the  field  to  fetch  one  colt  which  h; 
lingered  shyly  behind.  Placing  his  handkc 
chief  around  the  animal's  neck,  he  led  hi 
gently  back  towards  us.  The  other  youngstc 
noticing  this  odd  proceeding,  trooped  back 
comic  curiosity  to  see  what  was  happenin 
They  were  like  inquisitive  school  children  whi 
one  of  their  number  has  been  addressed  by 
teacher.  Not  a  single  colt  shied,  backed, 
kicked.    Peace  reigned  everywhere. 

The  mares  are  tamed  to  come  out  of  the 
stalls  when  called,  but  they  are  never  bribi 
with  food  to  do  so.  We  were  shown  the  gra 
bins,  and  how  the  feed  is  mixed  to  the  be 
advantage  for  the  animals. 

We  were  introduced  to  Skymore,  the  st; 
lion  pride  of  Crow  Bar.  Skymore  is  a  five-yes 
old,  chestnut,  registered,  thoroughbred  stallio 
sired  by  Moonraker,  son  of  Broomstick,  out 
registered  thoroughbred  mare  Aloha  Oe,  daug 
ter  of  Bomba,  last  living  son  of  Carbine.  Sk 
more  at  present  writing  has  nine  colts.  Tl 
horse  is  15-2  hands  high  and  weighs  elev< 
hundred  pounds.  This  stallion  was  raised  ai 
trained  at  Crow  Bar  and  is  a  perfectly  schooli 
polo  pony  with  a  marvelous  disposition. 

After  a  visit  to  the  week-end  house  on  tl 
ranch,  which  is  a  replica  of  the  early  Nuuar 
home  of  Mr.  Dillingham's  grandfather,  tl 
Rev.  Lowell  Smith,  and  which  is  filled  wi 
heirlooms  of  early  Hawaiian  days,  we  turn< 
back  towards  Honolulu.  The  road  wour 
through  caneficlds,  past  papaya  groves  and  qui 
native  villages.  Twice  a  shy  mongoose  fl< 
across  the  road.  The  evening  sky  was  chan 
ing  its  mood  rapidly,  and  over  the  precipito 
fangs  of  distant  mountains  an  increasing  roar 
surf  proclaimed  the  advent  of  Kona  weather- 
wind  and  showers.  It  was  time  to  be  gettir 
back  to  our  lanai.  .  .  . 


r  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  Marquette 
"lillips  closed  the  doors  to  his  private  library, 
e  source  of  many  an  early  inspiration,  and 
marked  disconsolately,  "I'm  through  with 
ibbing!  I'm  tired  of  copying  the  grills  of 
)ain  and  Italy.  There  hasn't  been  an  original 
ought  since  the  days  of  Cellini.  I  want  some- 
ing  new  and  I'm  going  to  find  it." 

So  Marquette  Phillips  strayed  away  from 
e  beaten  path  of  the  iron  worker.  He  forgot 
>oks  and  illustrations.  He  took  a  vacation, 
ent  fishing  for  crabs  and  turtles,  spent  whole 
lys  lolling  about  the  beaches  and  shinnying 
conut  palms  for  the  milky  fruit,  hunted  for 
irfish  and  seashells,  explored  wild,  tropical 
immocks  and  took  mental  notes  of  plants, 
:es,  birds,  and  even  spiders. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
as  most  creative  following  his  return  from 
l  escapade  or  an  adventure.  Marquette  Phil- 
>s  discovered  too  that  his  work  was  much 
ore  productive,  more  inspiring  after  a  sea 
>yage  to  the  Bahamas,  Bimini,  or  to  any  of 
e  other  little  islands  found  in  the  always 
miantic  and  always  adventurous  Caribbean 
:a.  Back  in  his  studio  Mr.  Phillips'  brain  was 
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bursting  with  new  ideas  and  his  fingers  itched 
to  be  at  work.  Bit  by  bit  he  and  his  helpers 
wrought  the  soft  Swedish  raw  iron  into  mer- 
maids riding  dolphins  in  tropical  seas,  macaws 
in  palm  trees,  weird  century  plants,  their 
slender  stems  rising  high  from  nests  of  dagger- 
like leaves,  and  coral,  starfish,  and  crabs  beneath 
the  waves  of  an  iron  Caribbean.  Not  even  the 
spider  was  forgotten  as  Mr.  Phillips  created  a 
most  original  gateway  showing  an  iron  insect 
in  the  center  of  an  iron  web. 

So  unique  and  interesting  are  Marquette 
Phillips'  tropical-contemporary  motifs  that  they 
are  in  constant  demand  in  Miami  and  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  this  fresh, 
intriguing  iron  work  is  becoming  known. 
There  are  grilles,  lighting  fixtures,  fire  screens, 
bells,  driveway  lanterns,  stair  rails,  and  gate- 
ways, all  displaying  the  art  and  originality  of  a 
modern  Cellini.  In  each  is  somewhere  found 
the  breezy  tropical  skillfully  woven  about  the 
practical  modern.  Of  course,  when  commis- 
sioned, Mr.  Phillips  does  not  hesitate  to  execute 
work  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  formal 
design,  which  is  often  needed;  but  to  the  imagi- 
native, a  welcome  relief  is  found  in  the  cralts- 
man's  simple,  yet  mirth-provoking  tropical 
motifs  which  are  his  own  creations. 

Marquette  Phillips  did  painting,  sculpture, 
and  interior  decorating  before  turning  his  hand 
to  the  vvroughting  of  iron.  As  a  child  he  lived 
in  Marquette,  Michigan,  where  he  never  tired 


watching  his  grandfather  carve  stone  and  shoe 
horses.  Later,  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  painting,  but  in  the  corners 
of  his  text-book  pages  are  found  iron  grille 
work  designs,  indicating  his  profound  interest 
in  "vvroughting"  even  at  that  time.  During  the 
World  War,  while  in  Europe,  Mr.  Phillips  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  fine  and  intricate  de- 
signs of  French  and  Italian  iron  work. 

Although  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  designing 
architectural  details  ever  since  the  war,  his 
entrance  into  the  actual  fabrication  of  orna- 
mental metals  and  furniture  was  brought  about 
by  the  collapse  of  the  Florida  boom  and  the 
1926  hurricane.  Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Phillips  was 
associated  with  Dante  Leland  as  a  decorator 
and  designer,  when  he  furnished  most  of  the 
Mizner  houses  in  Palm  Beach,  including  the 
Wanamaker,  Cosden,  Munn,  and  Biddle  resi- 
dences. The  "26"  storm  practically  blew  the 
Leland  shop  off  the  map  and,  like  many  others, 
he  left  these  parts  for  good.  Within  a  month, 
after  Mr.  Leland's  departure,  with  a  very  small 
capital  and  much  encouragement,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  off  to  New  York  to  establish  credit  and 
buy  merchandise  for  his  own  shop.  He  would 
present  his  card  to  the  wholesalers,  and  be 
thrown  out  practically  bodily,  they  insisting 
there  was  not  an  honest  man  in  Florida! 

After  a  few  years  in  a  tiny,  temporary  shop, 
Mr.  Phillips  built  his  present  shops,  and  very 
lovely  they  are.    Encouraged  by  many  of  the 
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At  left,  a  modern  sea-motif  that  Mr.  Phillips  likes  so  mu\ 
to  do.  Below,  an  entrance  bracket  lantern  in  the  mc. 
conventional  manner.  Weather  vane  and  wrought-ii. 
fitting  for  the  gate  of  the  Charles  I.  Davol  estate  at  Mia 


winter  visitors,  he  also  established  a  fashionable  restaurant  on  the  premises 
and,  although  not  on  the  water  front,  it  is  most  popular  with  epicures. 

Mr.  Phillips'  present  interest  is  that  of  combining  modern  and  tropica 
motifs,  making  grilles  and  furniture  out  of  more  than  one  medium.  A  porch 
grille,  designed  for  Mrs.  James  Younge,  was  made  of  actual  mangrove  trees, 
(small  ones  of  course)  along  with  aluminum.  The  trees  were  steamed  and 
pressed  into  silhouette  as  much  as  possible,  and  passed  through  the  upright 
members  of  the  mangroves,  forged  aluminum  sky  lines,  birds,  etc.,  with 
aluminum  screening  backing  it  all  up.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  of  which  he- 
would  like  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  an  able  assistant  in  Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudcns,  Jr., 
grandson  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  noted  American  sculptor.  Gus,  along 
with  being  artistic  and  wanting  to  do  something  new,  loves  the  sea,  and 
so  it  has  always  fallen  upon  him  to  take  his  sloop  and  go  down  to  the  Florida 
keys  for  the  tropical  woods  they  use.  The  more  conventional  wrought-iron 
work  is  all  hot-hammered,  which  has  a  nice  feeling  when  one  runs  one's 
fingers  over  it — a  refinement  appreciated  by  all  too  few. 

Mr.  Phillips'  interest  in  architecture  comes  naturally.  His  ancestor  was 
none  other  than  Jean  Gougeon  (or  Goujon,  as  he  spelled  it)  who  was  the 
architect  for  one  of  the  Louis,  and  then,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "my  grandfather, 
another  Goujon,  was  a  darn  good  blacksmith  and  stone  cutter  and  probably 


On  opposite  page,  wrought-iron  porch  lan- 
terns designed  by  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  C.  L. 
Hardwick  residence  in  Cleveland,  Tennessee 
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Beneath  breakers  in  perfect  rhythm,  mermaids  and  deep  sea  fish 
cavort  gaily  about  on  this  entrance  grille,  designed  for  Mr.  Ar- 
lington C.  Hall.    The  design  is  backed  by  a  Monel  screening 


did  better  work  than  His  predecessor.  But  be- 
ing in  New  France,  he  was  virtually  unknown." 

In  Miami,  Mr.  Phillips  docs  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  craft  in  iron  and  aluminum.  Many 
of  his  creations  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Miami 
and  Miami  Beach  estates  of  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Irvine  Reutcr,  Richard 
Grant,  Charles  ).  Davol,  Mrs.  Norman  Peters, 
Warren  E.  Wright,  A.  P.  Bigelow  and  hundreds 
of  others.  Mr.  Phillips  also  did  the  stunning 
ornamental  bronze  doors  and  the  bronze  win- 
dow grilles  at  the  Pan  American  Airways  Ter- 
minal in  Coconut  Grove. 

A  Florida  art  craft  village,  as  unique  and 
original  as  any  of  his  other  creations,  has  been 
Marquette  Phillips'  loftiest  dream  for  many 
years.    With  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 


Spider  and  his  web  at  the  entrance  door  of  the  Arthur  P. 
Bigelow  residence.  Extremely  simple  in  design  and 
quite   typical    of    the    newer,    humorous   Phillips  work 
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Above,  a  delicate,  intricately  wrought  stair  case 
for  the  Warren  Wright  residence.  Above,  right, 
detail  of  a  porch  grille  door  for  Arthur  P.  Bigelow 


land  a  lew  miles  south  of  Miami,  this  imagery 
is  soon  to  become  real.  Designs  done  by  Mr. 
Phillips  show  the  little  village  of  West  Indian 
character,  semi  Bahaman,  and  Bermudan  cen- 
tered around  a  sunken  patio  planted  with  bom- 
bax  or  silk  cotton  trees. 

The  village  will  overlook  a  vista  of  Biscayne 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  be  within  row- 
ing distance  of  Hen  and  Chicken  Keys,  bird 
sanctuaries  given  to  the  public  by  Charles  Deer- 
ing.  Outlined  against  the  horizon  are  many 
out-of-the-way  nooks  such  as  Fowcy  Rock, 
Soldier's  Key,  Sand  Key,  and  Ragged  Key.  The 
aid  of  Dr.  John  T.  Gilford,  Professor  of  Tropi- 
cal Forestry  at  the  University  of  Miami,  lias 
been  enlisted,  to  plant  the  village  site  with  many 
tropical    and    semi-tropical    trees    and  plants. 
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At  left,  another  tropical  and  sea  combination 
for  the  patio  entrance  gate  for  the  Sanchez 
residence.  Below,  detail  of  entrance  gates 
for  this  same  residence.  At  bottom  of  page, 
Mr.  Phillips'  sketch  of  an  entrance  gateway  for 
the  N.  L.  Noteman  residence.  Swedish  iron 
and  hot-hammered  for  a  satin  smooth  finish 
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Marquette  Phillips  dreams  of  tropical  forests 
on  his  tract  from  which  he  and  his  fellow  art 
craftsmen  might  some  day  obtain  beautiful 
woods  for  making  furniture.  For,  although  an 
artist  of  iron  work,  Mr.  Phillips  is  also  proficient 
at  the  other  arts  which  include  cabinet  design. 
Oak  and  walnut  and  birch,  he  says,  can  not 
touch  the  heart  of  the  true  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics  as  can  gumbolumbo,  pidgeon  plum, 
button  wood,  and  mahogany.  If  there  were 
such  a  profession,  Mr.  Phillips  might  be  called 
an  interior  architect. 

Visitors  to  the  proposed  art  craft  village  will 
be  compelled  to  climb  to  the  little  shops  from 
the  sunken  patio  by  mounting  tiny  tiled  steps. 
The  little  shops  will  be  painted  in  soft  white 
or  coral  pink  and  will  have  white  roofs  of 
cypress  "shakes"  (split  hand-made  shingles). 
There  will  also  be  shops  for  glass  blowing,  pot- 
tery, cabinetmaking,  and  other  crafts. 

Each  of  Marquette  (Continued  on  page  79) 


THORNDALE— Maintaining  the  Millbrook 


tradition 


Demarest 


At  the  top  of  the  page,  a  view  down  the  center  corridor  of  one  of  the  wings.  The  tops  of  the  Dutch  doors  opening  to  the  outside  can  be 
seen  in  the  near  stalls  on  the  right.    Directly  above,  a  corner  of  the  pasture  behind  the  stables  with  three  of  the  hunters  turned  out  to  grass 


For  many  years  Millbrook,  New  York,  was 
known  as  the  best  paneled  hunting  country 
in  America,  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
Oakleigh  Thome,  M.F.H.,  of  the  Millbrook 
Hunt.  Although  Mr.  Thorne  is  no  longer  ac- 
tive in  the  hunt,  it  was  his  interest  that  made 
riding  to  hounds  possible  in  this  lovely  rolling 
section  of  the  country.  Thorndalc  has  always 
been  primarily  a  hunt  stable,  and  originally  the 
hounds  were  kenneled  on  a  rise  of  ground  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  behind  the  stable.  Al- 
though the  original  stable  building  burned 
down  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  hounds 


have  long  since  been  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion, the  present  stable,  now  under  the  joint 
management  of  Mr.  Thome's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thorne, 
has  carried  on  in  every  respect  the  traditions  of 
a  true  hunt  stable. 

The  present  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
three-sided  hollow  square.  The  two  wings  con- 
tain the  stalls  and  the  center  section  the  tack 
room,  work  rooms,  grooms'  quarters,  etc.  The 
stalls,  seven  to  a  side  in  each  wing,  are  unusual 
in  that  they  open  both  onto  a  center  corridor 
and  to  the  open  air  through  a  Dutch  door.  We 
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find  stables  in  the  colder  climates  opening  onl; 
to  the  inside,  and  those  in  the  warm  climate: 
opening  only  to  the  outside,  but  with  the  vari 
able  Millbrook  weather  it  has  been  found  prac 
tical  to  have  the  stalls  open  both  ways.  Th( 
center  door  opens  into  a  long  corridor  pavec 
with  cool  green  painted  bricks.  Along  one  sid< 
of  the  wall  under  the  windows  hang  greer 
coolers  with  a  red  border,  the  stable  colors,  anc 
below  these  stand  green  stable  buckets  with  ret 
trim.  In  the  tack  room  brightly  polished  bit: 
and  chains  shine  against  the  dark  green  walls 
Red  curtains  hang  at  the  window  and  a  ret 


The  stable  layout  at  Thorndale.  In  this  picture  the  Dutch  doors  may  be  clearly 
seen,  while  behind  the  stable  stretches  the  lovely  rolling  country  typical  of  Millbrook 


and  green  stripe  against  a  white  background 
forms  a  frieze  around  the  top  of  the  walls.  In 
the  center  stands  the  trophy  case,  and  a  very 
creditable  record  of  accomplishments  are  these 
cups  and  ribbons. 

There  are  usually  about  fifteen  horses  housed 
here  at  Thorndale.  Three  new  hunters,  just 
arrived  from  Ireland,  were  in  the  process  of 
getting  over  their  sea-legs.  The  schooling 
ground  in  a  field  behind  the  stable  contains 
all  sorts  of  jumps  as  well  as  an  oval  schooling 
pen  with  a  high  board  fence.  This  is  really  the 
heart  of  the  stable,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
Thorndale  horses  are  trained  for  the  hunting 
field.  The  schooling  of  the  new  Irish  hunters 
has  presented  a  novel  problem,  since  they  have 
been  trained  to  the  ditch  and  bank  country  of 


Ireland.  That  means  that  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  jump  to  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
then  change  feet  before  taking  off.  Conse- 
quently, the  problem  is  to  break  them  of  this 
habit,  a  habit  most  unsuitable  to  the  Millbrook 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  rather  dis- 
concerting to  the  rider.  This  question  was 
solved  by  constructing  a  barrier  from  empty  oil 
drums  that  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  clatter 
when  the  horse  tried  to  land  on  top  instead  of 
clearing  them.  They  say  that  a  few  experiences 
of  this  type  were  enough  to  cure  the  horses  for 
good  of  trying  to  leap  to  the  top  of  any  bar- 
riers— and  well  it  might! 

Joe  Bernolfo,  the  head  groom  at  Thorndale, 
obligingly  had  a  few  of  the  horses  saddled  up 
and   brought   out   to   the   schooling  ground. 


although  he  protested  that  several  of  his  best 
jumpers  were  turned  out  to  grass.  We  could 
find  no  fault  with  what  he  showed  us.  One 
horse,  Peanuts  (this  is  his  stable  name;  his 
registered  name  is  Right  Lead),  raised  and 
trained  at  Thorndale,  was  a  beautiful  little 
jumper,  and  one  in  which  Joe  took  particular 
pride.  Joe  will  tell  you  that  the  only  reai  way 
to  develop  a  hunter  is  to  train  him  from 
scratch.  His  theory  is  that  if  you  buy  a  horse 
with  a  reputation,  you  will  not  only  pay  a  good 
price  for  him,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
never  get  any  better  than  he  is  when  you  get 
him.  Whereas,  in  developing  a  horse  with  no 
training,  it  will  improve  constantly.  And  this  is 
where  the  thrill  comes  in  for  anyone  who  loves 
the  game.   Of  course,  there  are  always  times 


Peanuts  in  the  schooling  pen.  At  the  right  Durando,  the  nickname  Joe  picked  up  when  he  first 
started  riding  in  shows  at  the  time  when  the  Italian  runner  named  Durando  was  becoming  famous 
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when  you  make  a  mistake,  but  Joe  considers 
these  occasional  errors  all  an  exciting  part  of 
the  game. 

Joe  took  Peanuts  over  a  brush  jump  in  the 
schooling  field.  The  jump,  with  additional  rails 
which  had  been  piled  on  top  of  the  brush,  must 
have  stood  five  feet  eight  or  nine,  but  the 
height  of  a  jump  is  not  the  important  thing  in 
schooling  a  hunter.  The  great  point  is  his 
manner  of  going  over  and  the  way  he  takes  off 
and  lands.  Peanuts  went  over  beautifully,  and 
this  after  Joe  told  us  he  hadn't  been  jumped 
since  he  came  back  from  the  South.  (The  stables 
are  moved  down  to  Southern  Pines  after  the 
Millbrook  season  closes.)  So  it  looks  as  though 
Joe's  theory  of  training  hunters  is  a  good  one, 
if  he  can  turn  out  horses  like  Peanuts.  Of  the 


other  horses  we  watched  in  action,  Cuchalain 
was  still  being  trained,  and  Little  Jeff  was  one 
of  the  horses  that  came  to  Thorndalc  with  a 
reputation  already — a  reputation  which  Joe  ad- 
mits he  has  ably  lived  up  to.  Peanuts,  with 
saddle  and  bridle  off,  was  turned  loose  in  the 
runway  of  the  pen,  and  loped  around  by  him- 
self (with  some  slight  urging  from  Joe  who 
cracked  a  large  whip  resoundingly)  over  a 
sizeable  bar  jump. 

The  horses  have  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it 
from  the  time  they  get  back  Irom  Southern 
Pines  until  August  when  the  cubbing  starts  at 
Millbrook.  From  then  on,  however,  they  get 
plenty  of  action.  The  Millbrook  hunts  three 
days  a  week  during  August  and  September, 
and   four  days  a   week  during  October  and 
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The  Thorndale  tack  room  showing  some  of  the  trophies 
and  equipment.  At  the  left,  Peanuts  and  Cuchalain 
clear  a  jump  in  the  schooling  field  in  one-two  order 

November.  They  were  out  over  sixty  times  last  season,  average 
four  to  five  hours,  with  only  three  blank  days.    Let  us  take 
a  leaf  from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Howard  Collins.  M.F.H.,  for  .1 
typical  Millbrook  run. 
Wednesday,  October  31 — 

Met  at  Wing's  at  10  a.m.  Weather  clear  and  calm.  Tempera- 
ture 45. 

Fourteen  and  a  half  couple  hounds.  Seventeen  in  field. 
Master  on  "Wildfire" 

Huntsman,  Elias  Chadwell  on  "Spokesman" 
Whipper-in,  Aubrey  Chadwell  on  "Lady  Britton." 
Drew  Wing's,  Ludlow's  and  West  Clay  Hill  blank.  Found 
at  11:05  m  Hart's  High  Peak  and  ran  with  great  cry  through 
Hart's  Woods,  Johnson's  Swamp,  straight  east  to  Cornelius'  back 
yard,  north  along  west  edge  of  Cornelius'  part  of  Layton  Woods, 
crossed  north  of  Bad  Horse  Field,  south  to  little  cover  by  Van 
Benschoten's  house  and  lost.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

Drew  south  to  sound  end  of  Husted  Swamp 
and  found  there  at  1:25.  Ran  north  through 
Clay  Hill,  east  through  Young's  Swamp  and 
on  to  fields  just  north  of  Howard  Kenney's. 
Fifty  minutes.  First  part  was  very  fas(t  but 
slowed  up  east  of  Shelton  Brothers  house. 

On  November  6th  they  had  another  very 
fast  run  of  sixty-seven  minutes,  putting  fox  tc 
ground  and  all  hounds  in. 

These  instances  have  just  been  chosen  at  ran- 
dom to  give  an  idea  of  the  typical  Millbrook 
run.  The  Millbrook  is  ideal  hunting  country, 
and  the  hunting  colony  are  ardent  followers  ol 
the  sport.  In  many  sections  of  America  the 
hunt  is  unfortunately  tied  up  with  the  social 
side  of  life  rather  than  the  pure  sporting  side, 
and  a  good  many  people,  moderately  fond  oi 
riding,  use  the  hunt  as  an  excuse  for  elaborate 
hunt  breakfasts  or  other  functions.  Still  others 
rather  fancy  the  cachet  they  feel  they  acquire  by 
riding  to  hounds.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  hunt  clubs  are  overrun  with  this  type, 
but  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  them  do  often  creep 


in,  even  into  the  best  hunts.  Millbrook  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  this  respect.  Founded  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  grand  sport,  it  has 
lived  up  to  these  principles  consistently.  Those 
active  in  building  it  up,  men  such  as  Mr.  Oak- 
leigh  Thorne,  have  been  great  sportsmen,  inter- 
ested purely  in  the  chase  from  the  sporting  view. 
Thus,  in  the  great  boom  years,  when  money 
was  being  made  faster  than  it  could  be  spent, 
Millbrook  continued  along  serenely  holding  to 
the  old  traditions. 

Thorndale  typifies  this  spirit.  It  is  the  ideal 
hunt  stable  from  every  angle.  Its  construction, 
its  location  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  horses 
and  the  way  they  are  trained.  The  training  of 
the  horses  is  the  bed-rock  of  the  foundation  of 
any  hunt  stable.  It  is  easy  to  go  out  and  buy 
champion  hunters  that  may  have  been  trained 
to  the  h-th  degree  by  someone  else,  but  even 
then  they  may  be  faced  with  an  entirely  new 
type  of  country,  and  half  the  training  may  be 
practically  useless.  The  great  thing  is  getting  a 
hunter  with  a  good  constitution  that  can  do  his 
two  days  a  week  on  the  hunting  field  without 
losing  weight — a  good  serviceable  horse  with  a 
nice  manner  of  going  rather  than  a  flashy 
animal  that  has  to  be  laid  off  for  ten  days 
after  each  run.  There  are  other  stables  that 
are  a  great  deal  larger  than  Thorndale,  others 
a  great  deal  more  elaborate,  still  others  that 
take  a  large  majority  of  the  ribbons  around  the 
show  circuit.  These  all  have  their  place,  but  it 
is  a  hunt  stab  e  such  as  Thorndale  which  is  the 
real  country  estate  stable  at  its  best — an  estate 
stable  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  country  liv- 
ing, expressing  in  its  horses,  its  methods,  and 
its  personnel  the  character  and  personality  of 
true  horse  lovers. 


Below,  a  view  of  the  center  courtyard  at  the  Thorn- 
dale Stables  with  the  horses  obligingly  sticking  their 
heads  out  for  the  picture.  Two  of  the  new  Irish 
hunters  can  be  seen  over  the  stall  doors  at  the  right 


The  long  corridor  in  the  center  section  is  white  walled  with  dark  green  trim  and  dark  green  painted 
brick  on  the  floor.    The  coolers,  buckets,  brooms,  and  forks  are  trimmed  with  red  and  green 


Priestess  of  the  impossible 


NOTE  TO  EDITOR:  I  have  written  this  article  as  an  exact  cbscription  of  the  voodoo  ceremonies  I  saw  with 
Francine;  but  I  leave  it  to  you  to  "tame  down"  any  sentences  that  may  startle  the  general  reading  public!— R.  Forbes 

NOTE  TO  READERS:  Nothing  has  been  deleted.  Nothing  could,  in  fairness,  be  deleted  from  the  most  fascinating 
travel  story  that  has  come  our  way  in  many  months.  Nor  has  the  story  been  "tamed  down"  by  the  inclusion  of  photo- 
graphs.   It  is  graphic  enough  without  them.    This,  than,  will  serve  as  sufficient  warning  for  timorous  readers.— The  Editor 


ROSITA  FORBES 


The  trail  began  in  Lyons.  I'd  been  over-driving  a  new  car  along  those 
endlessly  straight  roads,  bordered  by  poplars.  As  I  approached  the 
city  of  silk,  set  proudly  upon  her  two  rivers,  something  happened  to 
the  driving  pinion.  A  fearful  clatter  arose  but,  being  ruthless  where  cars 
are  concerned,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  a  hotel. 

It  was  late,  so  I  thought  I  would  dine  before  looking  for  a  garage. 
Within  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  seated  on  a  hard,  red  seat  in  a 
restaurant  which  had  just  been  redecorated.  Everything  glittered.  The 
walls  broke  into  festoons.  The  lights  leaped  out  of  gilded  cornucopias. 
"It  is  very  cheerful,  is  it  not?"  said  the  maitre  d'hotel. 

I  agreed,  but  while  I  waited  for  the  soup,  I  wondered  what  effect  the 
room  had  on  its  habitues.  It  seemed  impossible  that  anybody  could  make 
a  habit  of  such  unsympathetic  surfaces.  I  was  staring  when  I  became 
conscious  of  the  woman  in  the  corner.  I  don't  know  how  I  knew  she  was 
there  because  I  was  still  looking  upward.  But  I  felt  a  sudden  demand  on 
my  attention  and  there,  very  dark  and  simple  against  the  horribly  shining 
walls,  sat  a  woman  with  a  red  blouse. 

At  first  it  was  just  her  outline  and  the  sombre  browns  of  her  skin  which 
pleased  me.  She  was  a  mulatto.  Her  face  sloped  backwards  from  the 
chin,  and  the  slopes  were  broken  only  by  the  lips  and  nostrils.  These 
were  dark  purple  and  the  flesh  shone  as  if  it  had  been  gently  oiled  and 
the  hair  was  equally  smooth. 

The  woman  looked  in  my  direction,  but  not  at  me.  All  through  din- 
ner, I  tried  to  decipher  her  expression.  At  first,  I  imagined  an  intolerable 
boredom.  Then  I  decided  she  was  too  far  removed  from  her  surround- 
ings to  be  affected  by  them.  If  she  felt  anything,  it  was  from  a  distance. 
It  must  be  satisfactory,  I  thought,  to  be  so  armored. 

The  maitre  d'hotel  explained.  She  was  an  artiste,  very  popular.  He 
would  give  me  the  name  of  the  bohe  where  she  sang.  Ten  minutes  later 
I  was  established  in  the  cafe  mentioned  by  the  head-waiter.  Ordering  a 
bock,  because  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else,  I  watched  the  crowd  in- 
crease. It  was  not  a  gay  sight,  for  the  clients  were  respectable  bourgeois  in 
their  business  suits.    Red  wine  provided  the  only  color. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  half  asphyxiated, 
lighting  one  cigarette  from  another,  because  the  man  next  to  me  relished 
a  particularly  foul  cigar.  The  mulatto  came  in  without  my  seeing  her,  but 
suddenly  there  was  a  splash  of  scarlet  where  the  orchestra  had  been.  She 
still  wore  the  suit  which  showed  her  bones.  With  a  cross-bred  instrument 
on  her  knee  and  her  hand  sweeping  the  strings  as  casually  as  they  did 
anything  else,  she  began  to  sing.  Her  voice  was  low  and  rough.  It  tore 
the  words  from  deep,  dark  places  and  dropped  them  as  if  they  were 
too  heavy  to  hold. 

For  an  hour  she  sat  on  a  cane  chair,  scarcely  moving.  Without  a  smile, 
looking  always  in  front  of  her,  grave  but  not  sad,  she  sang  in  that  same 
voice.  It  did  not  change.  And  the  stillness  in  the  room  ached.  I  could 
feel  the  men  in  dusty  coats,  polished  at  the  elbows,  with  a  day's  growth 
on  their  chins,  and  the  women,  roundly  corsetted,  with  curves  upholstered 
in  durable  black  material,  suffering  and  liking  it. 

There  was  no  appreciable  pause  between  the  songs.  The  mulatto 
pleased  herself,  paying  no  attention  to  her  audience.  I  doubt  if  she  saw 
it.  She  gave  the  impression  of  being  surrounded  by  space  and  of  seeking 
words  in  it.  I  thought  of  forests  and  desert  while  I  listened,  for  the  voice 
held  the  harshness  of  sand  and  the  deadly  quiescence  of  the  jungle. 

Far  three  days  I  stayed  at  Lyons  and  every  night  I  went  to  the  cafe. 
I  got  to  know  the  singer  by  the  simple  expedient  of  offering  her  a  lift 
when  it  was  raining  in  torrents,  and  I'd  secured  the  only  taxi.  Thereafter 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  her.  She  did  not  welcome  my  company,  but 
she  accepted  it  without  complaint.  I  used  to  sit  in  her  room,  always  too 
hot,  and  watch  her  lying  on  the  bed,  blowing  smoke  through  her  nostrils. 
I  don't  remember  that  she  ever  said  anything  particularly  interesting, 
although  she  told  me  of  her  upbringing  in  Haiti,  where  she  would  return 
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as  soon  as  she'd  finished  a  contract  she  regarded  as  an 
evil  spell.  But  without  talking,  she  represented  for  me 
an  excitement  which  I  didn't  even  want  to  understand. 
In  her  thin,  tailored  coat,  shaped  by  her  bones,  she 
depicted  a  worn  and  rather  weary  sophistication.  But 
one  day  she  showed  me  the  charm  she  wore  round 
her  neck.  It  was  sewn  in  a  little  red  bag  decorated  with 
cock's  feathers.  A  mamaloi  (priestess  of  Voodoo)  in  the 
mountains  had  given  it  to  her.  As  she  touched  it,  I  saw 
her  lips  slackened  and  protruding,  the  whites  of  her 
eyes  glinting  through  the  faint  tracery  of  veins.  At  that 
moment,  she  was  far  removed  from  Lyons,  a  Negress  in 
whose  affairs  the  whites  had  no  part. 

When  I  left,  regretting  the  assiduity  of  a  London 
agent  who'd  despatched  race  and  pinion-thrust  within 
an  hour  of  receiving  my  telegram,  she  said  to  me  care- 
lessly, "If  you  come  to  Port-au-Prince,  tell  me.  .  .  ." 

"But  how  shall  I  know  if  you're  there?" 

"I  shall  be  there." 

"Give  me  an  address,  then." 

"It  isn't  necessary.  Ask  for  Francine."  The  name 
struck  me  as  ludicrously  unsuitable. 

Well,  I  didn't  go  to  Port-au-Prince  for  some  years. 
And  I  hadn't  meant  to  go  there  at  all.  But  flying  over 
Haiti,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  desert  spattered  with  cactus. 
I  saw  mountains  heaped  together  and  girt  by  shadows 
which  the  pilot  called  gulches.  They  sounded  wild.  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  see  more  of  them. 

So  I  removed  my  meagre  thirty  pounds  of  luggage 
from  the  plane  bound  for  the  Antipodes  and  provided 
myself  with  lodging  in  a  hotel  that  looked  like  a  pink 
sugar  cake  crumbling  in  the  heat.  If  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  the  bougainvillea  was  a  streak  of  raw  color 
which  remained  like  brightly  colored  gauze  over  my 
eyes.  By  twisting  my  neck  I  could  see  the  end  of  the 
houses  and  beyond  them,  a  jungle,  with  frenzied  palms 
sticking  out  of  it.  Farther  away  the  rust-black  of  the 
mountains  seared  the  sky.  I  imagined  marks  left  on 
the  clouds  as  if  by  hot  irons.  It  was  a  delicious  and 
fantastic  sight,  and  I  would  have  been  content  with  the 
medley  of  sixteenth-century  colonial  palaces,  dominated  by 
the  fortress  of  the  black  King  Christophe  who  defeated 
Napoleon's  army,  had  it  not  been  for  a  gende  Creole 
called  Bonaparte.  He  attached  himself  to  me  with  the 
persistence  of  an  intelligent  mongrel.  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  him.  Wherever  I  went,  there  also  went  Bonaparte, 
preceded,  as  it  were,  by  his  teeth,  for  he  had  a  mag- 
nificent smile.  The  rest  of  him  was  inadequate  and  his 
clothes  still  more  so,  but  he  always  wore  shoes,  which 
were  a  definite  sign  of  success  in  Haiti. 

One  day,  I  spoke  to  him  of  Francine.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  we  were  riding  through  sugar-cane  and  the 
soles  of  Bonaparte's  shoes  flapped  in  time  to  his 
donkey's  ears.  A  Negress  with  a  girdle  of  turkeys  hang- 
ing from  her  waist  had  just  passed  us.  The  contrast 
with  the  girl  in  the  black  suit  amused  me.  I  felt 
equal  to  any  effort  that  would  allow  me  to  see  her  again. 

But  there  was  a  little  silence.  Then  Bonaparte  turned 
to  me  his  smooth  slightly  luminous  face.  His  flesh  had 
the  lusciousness  of  damp  earth.  "You  will  come  to  her 


village?"  he  said  in  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Creole,  w  hich  I  find  it  impossible  to  reproduce, 
"Now?"  I  protested,  energy  slipping  from  me 
for,  in  Haiti,  it  is  easier  to  contemplate  effort 
than  to  make  it.  "Why  not?"  said  Bonaparte. 
There  was  no  very  good  reason  for  not  going, 
so  we  went. 

I suppose  I  imagined  another  pink  house  with 
the  plaster  hanging  like  the  tongues  of 
thirsty  dogs.  I  supposed  it  set  in  a  garden, 
the  gate  broken,  vines  running  riot.  It  would 
be  cool  at  least.  There  would  be  orange  trees 
and  lemons  and  Francine,  more  polished  than 
anything  I'd  ever  seen,  in  the  .  .  .  no,  surely 
not  in  the  somber,  depressing  black  suit,  but 
in  a  garment  equally  apposite. 

What  I  actually  saw  an  hour  or  so  later  was 
a  village  of  thatched  mud  and  watde  huts,  with 
black  chifdren  playing  in  red  earth.  We  stopped 
in  front  of  a  house  no  different  from  the  rest 
except  that  a  banana  tree  waved  monstrous 
leaves  above  the  roof.  Through  the  opening, 
where  a  door  had  never  been,  I  saw  a  mat 
made  of  palm  fibre  and  on  it  a  figure  in  a  com- 
paratively clean  overall,  a  version  of  the  Mother 
Hubbard  imposed  by  the  earliest  missionaries 
upon  the  clean  grace  of  South  Sea  limbs.  "Ti 
Francine!!  He  Francine!"  called  Bonaparte,  his 
legs  stretched  out  scissorwise.  The  figure  rose. 
Its  bush  of  coarse  hair  held  flakes  of  mud  and 
leaves.  Sweat  polished  the  skin.  The  shape- 
less garment  hung  loose  upon  those  tantalizing 
bones,  but  it  was  Francine,  and  Francine  un- 
changed. For  she  had  the  same  air  of  standing 
in  space.  There  was  perhaps  a  more  abundant 
richness  about  her  lips  and  nostrils,  the  flavor  of 
fruit  instead  of  petals.  But  she  received  us  un- 
smiling and  when  we  entered  the  hut,  furnished 
only  with  a  palm-wood  couch  and  a  low  table, 
laden  with  gourds,  cheap  crockery,  and  a  broken 
mirror,  I  was  exasperatedly  conscious  ot  the 
distance  between  us  and  of  my  desire  to  cross 
it,  although  our  knees  actually  touched  on  the 
edge  of  the  pallet. 

We  talked  without  much  purpose,  while 
Francine  skinned  one  of  the  small  bananas 
known  as  figs.  Sucking  her  fingers,  scrabbling 
her  toes  on  the  mud  floor,  she  remained  de- 
tached. Her  face  had  no  connection  with  the 
ridiculous  overall.  It  gave  me  the  same  im- 
pression of  being  out  of  place,  but  quite  indif- 
ferent to  its  position,  as  a  mask  from  some 
monastery  in  Central  Asia,  hung  above  a 
cretonne-covered  chesterfield. 

When  I  left,  I  felt  I'd  made  no  progress,  but 
apparently  Bonaparte  thought  differently.  He 
was  evidently  much  impressed,  for,  as  we  rode 
back,  through  woods  and  cane,  he  said  several 
times,  "It  is  a  pity  you  are  white."  He  told  me 
of  Francine's  imposing  connections.  Her  aunt 
was  a  famous  mamaloi,  one  of  her  cousins  a 
hougan  (high  priest  of  Voodoo)  of  even  greater 
religious  rank.  Apart  from  such  clerical  rela- 
tives, for  Voodoo  is  a  religion  based  on  an 
ancient  African  cult,  with  tags  of  Christian 
ceremonial  added  because  the  slaves  imported 
from  Guinea  by  the  original  French  settlers 
were  immediately  baptized,  Francine  numbered 
among  her  kin  a  Nebo  (magician)  who  had 
the  power  to  make  the  dead  speak. 

So  i  found  myself  introduced  to  Voodoo, 
about  which  generic  name,  covering 
spiritualism,  superstition,  and  a  living 
faith,  there  is  much  whispering  in  the  clubs  and 
drawing  rooms  of  Port-au-Prince.  For,  while 
foreign  officials,  merchants,  bank  managers,  and 
the  hard-boiled  men  of  business  from  the 
American  Sugar  Company  are  drinking  cock- 
tails on  the  club  verandah,  gods  or  spirits  may 
be  entertained  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  the 
huts  of  the  servants'  quarters. 

Corpses,  raped  from  their  graves  before 
they  have  time  to  rot,  may  be  working  in  the 
cotton-fields.  A  deity  may  become  incarnate  in 
the  body  of  a  beggar.  A  girl  or  a  goat,  spell- 
bound so  that  for  the  moment  their  entities 
change  places,  may  suffer  the  same  pangs  when 


the  former  dies  in  the  body  of  the  latter.  A 
strong  young  man  may  perish  in  agony,  with- 
out any  reason  at  all,  except  that,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  an  enemy  has  made  a  wooden 
doll  in  his  image  and  is  slowly  unwinding  from 
it  the  thread  of  life.  A  girl  dressed  as  a  her- 
maphrodite may  play  the  part  of  oracle  and, 
as  Papa  Nebo,  speak  with  the  voices  of  the 
dead.  It  all  sounds  quite  impossible,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  it  is  all  true, 
although  I  do  not  know  how  much  can  be 
attributed  to  occult  forces  and  how  much  to 
drugs  and  hypnotism. 

For  instance,  the  Haitian  Penal  Code 
(article  249)  contains  this  paragraph:  "Shall  be 
qualified  as  attempted  murder  the  employment 
which  may  be  made  against  any  person  of  sub- 
stances which,  without  causing  actual  death, 
produce  a  lethargic  coma,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed. If,  after  the  administration  of  such 
substances,  the  person  has  been  buried,  the  act 
shall  be  considered  murder,  no  matter  what  re- 
sult follows." 

In  this  passage  may  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  Zombies,  those  terrible  tranced  figures 
with  dead  eyes  which  can  occasionally  be  seen 
working  in  lonely  places.  But  the  Negroes  bury 
their  dead  within  reach,  or  in  a  public  place  and 
under  as  much  masonry  as  possible,  to  protect 
them  from  sorcerers  who  would  steal  the 
bodies,  imbue  them  with  a  mechanical  simula- 
tion of  life,  feed  them  on  substances  containing 
neither  salt,  meat,  nor  seasoning,  and  force 
them  to  work  under  their  direction. 

There  are  other  things  still  stranger  for 
which  I  find  no  truly  satisfactory  explanation. 

T10  study  magic  as  a  science  you  might  read 
the  fifteen  volumes  of  Frazer,  or  Dout;  in 
the  original,  unless  you  wish  to  immure  your- 
self in  a  Thibetan  hermitage,  or  a  Zawia  dedi- 
cated to  Ilm  el  Issm — the  Learning  of  the  Hun- 
dred Names  of  God.  But  if  you  want  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  what  is  more  easily  attributable  to  magic 
than  to  auto-suggestion,  or  any  other  influence, 
Haiti  will  do  well  enough.  But  you  must  leave 
Port-au-Prince  for  the  mountains,  where  the 
Negroes  talk  familiarly  of  ghosts,  were-wolves, 
and  vampires.  And  you  must  leave  behind  that 
portion  of  yourself  which  can  not  believe  in 
anything  beyond  limitations  represented  by  cap- 
ital cities,  steam  transport,  and  progress. 

My  own  initiation  into  Voodoo  resulted 
Irom  my  friendship  with  Francine.  She  had 
interested  me  in  Lyons  because  she  was  so  un- 
like anything  else  in  the  city,  or  in  France,  for 
that  matter.  In  Haiti  she  became  a  habit.  I 
used  to  ride  out  most  afternoons  to  the  caille 
(hut)  under  the  banana  tree  and  sit  on  a  palm 
leaf  mat  while  Franqine  sang,  or  smoked,  or  did 
nothing  at  all.  And  in  her  white  shift,  she  in- 
trigued rrie  more  than  ever,  because  she  was 
so  like  everything  else.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing— I  sought  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween Francine,  magnificently  doing  nothing, 
and  all  the  other  women  similarly  employed, 
and  I  failed  to  find  the  hidden  secret. 

Francine  wore  ear-rings  and  a  bright  ban- 
dana, crude  purple,  orange,  or  red.  She  had  a 
man,  a  stalwart  young  Negro,  broad  of  shoulder, 
lean  of  hip,  who  worked  for  a  farmer  in  the 
valley.  I  thought  she  treated  him  as  if  he  also 
were  a  decoration,  added  negligently  to  her 
person.    But  I  never  understood  Francine. 

Beside  the  room  she  lived  in,  was  a  sort  ot 
private  chapel  dedicated  to  Voodoo.  In  it,  a 
crucifix  and  a  rudely  carved  serpent  shared  the 
altar.  There  were  a  number  of  other  symbols 
including  two  Ouanga  bags  sewn  with  feathers 
and  the  usual  offerings  of  food  and  drink.  A 
tiny  flame  flickered  nervously  in  a  cocoanut 
shell  which  was  filled  with  oil. 

Francine  could  make  charms.  With  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron  and  bronze,  thunderstone, 
sandstone,  logwood  gum  and  ashes,  a  cross,  a 
needle  and  a  human  hair,  the  pupil  of  an  eye 
and  the  last  notch  of  a  serpent's  tail,  she  could 
protect  from  every  form  of  evil.  With  the 
heart  of  a  bird,  blood,  semen,  and  pollen  en- 


closed in  the  scrotum  of  a  he-goat  she  coul 
bring  love  to  the  most  obJurate.  With  snak 
bones,  lizard  jaws,  bat  and  frog  bones,  th'. 
feathers  of  a  black  hen,  the  wool  of  a  blaci 
lamb,  the  heart  of  a  dove,  a  moleskin,  candj 
made  of  liver  and  brown  sugar,  a  clay  imagf 
smeared  with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum  and  a  mix1 
ture  of  vegetable  poisons,  she  could  ensuri 
death.  Perhaps  the  poisons  would  hav< 
achieved  the  desired  result  without  the  mam 
other  diversified  ingredients. 

All  this  is  just  to  explain  why  Francine  hat 
influence  with  the  papalois  and  mamalois,  priest: 
and  priestesses  of  Voodoo,  and  with  thos< 
more  illusive  personages  who  dealt  with  spirit: 
and  demons,  with  the  old  gods  of  the  Congo 
with  Beelzebub,  Agrippa,  Astarath,  and  Mel 
chior.  So  she  took  me  one  evening  to  ; 
Houmfort,  a  Voodoo  temple,  where  I  saw  mos 
of  the  rites  I'd  read  about,  and  realized  hov 
impossible  they  are  to  describe.  For  there  i 
something  rather  ludicrous  about  an  elderl' 
Negress  in  a  red  robe  spinning  round  am 
round  in  front  of  an  altar  laden  with  alcohol 
fruits,  meat,  and  sweet  cakes.  There  is  cer 
tainly  nothing  orgiastic  about  a  chorus  o 
middle-aged  women  in  starched  white  overall 
with  spotless  turbans  on  their  heads.  They  lool 
like  respectable  nurses  or  cooks,  especially  i 
they  haven't  been  able  to  resist  a  few  frills 
Hens,  turkeys,  and  goats  suggest  a  farmyan 
rather  than  a  temple.  A  bull  with  lightei 
candles  attached  to  the  horns  and  a  gold  em 
broidered  cloth  across  the  shoulders  introduce 
a  note  of  festival  and  one  is  inclined  to  laugl 
at  the  pomposity  of  the  youths  in  attendanc 
upon  it.  But  the  combination  of  all  these  elc 
ments  furnishes  a  spectacle  neither  ridiculou: 
nor  respectable,  nor  gay.  The  mamaloi  in  th 
red  robe  seizes  bird  after  bird,  swings  it  abov 
her  while  she  dances  and  finally  tears  off  it 
head.  By  the  time  she's  dealt  with  a  dozen  hen 
and  half  as  many  vigorous  turkeys,  she  is  hal 
demented  and  covered  with  blood.  The  papalc 
kills  the  bull  with  a  sword  thrust  into  its  heai 
and  all  the  congregation  drink  the  blood  whici 
gushes  as  if  from  a  tap,  filling  wooden  bowl 
which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Ca'.lin 
upon  the  gods  of  the  elements,  Damball 
Oueddo,  the  Serpent;  Agone,  master  of  the  Sea 
Loco,  lord  of  the  trees;  Ogoun  Badgris  th 
Dreadful  One  whose  voice  is  thunder,  and  th 
gentle  Maitresse  Ezilee,  prototype  of  the  Virgi 
Mary,  the  papaloi  and  his  acolytes  sprinkle  th 
congregation  from  a  huge  trough  filled  wit 
blood.  Soon  their  white  robes  are  splashed  am 
running  with  scarlet.  So  far  the  scene  is  nc 
particularly  impressive,  but  after  this  purgin 
by  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  there  is  a  long  pause 

t  m  \gine  the  rough-walled  hut  lit  only  by  thi 
I  flames  burning  in  cocoanut  shells,  the  bodie 
A  of  birds  and  animals  thrown  aside,  the  sme! 
of  blood  and  of  hot  human  flesh,  the  hard-hel 
breath  of  the  congregation  waiting  for  a  sigr 
For  the  gods  must  proclaim  their  acceptance  0 
the  oblations.  Listen  to  the  throb  and  beat  c 
the  rada  drums  which  tear  the  heart  out  of  th 
earth  and  set  it  beating.  Feel  the  stillness  c 
the  blood-drenched  crowd  who,  a  moment  age 
had  been  thrusting  and  screaming  round  th 
trough.  The  tension  is  unendurable.  If  th 
lots  (spirits)  do  not  descend,  if  they  do  nc 
enter  the  body  of  anyone  present,  it  means  the 
the  gods  refuse  to  be  propitiated. 

Crouching  with  the  rest,  I  waited.  M 
clothes  were  similarly  stained,  my  nostril 
widened  by  the  stench.  I  could  feel  my  heai 
hammering  with  the  rada  drums.  The  mc 
notony  of  them  and  the  terror  of  waiting  gc 
hold  of  me.  .  .  .  My  body  shook  and  qui\ 
ered.  I  could  no  longer  control  it.  In  com 
mon  with  all  the  black  figures  round  me,  I  fe! 
as  if  I  were  being  beaten  into  the  earth.  InvL 
ible  feet  tramped  over  me.  Invisible  hands  a; 
sailed  me.  I  looked  around  for  Francine  wh 
had  been  imperturbable  even  while  she  dram 
blood.  She  had  treated  the  bowl  as  careless! 
as  the  strings  of  the  {Continued  on  page  74 
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Piaget 


A  St.  Louis  Garden 

The  annual  spring  pilgrimage  to  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Samuel  V/.  Fordyce  is  a  notable  event  with  garden  lovers  around  St.  Louis.  Her 
enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  an  enormous  amount  of  work  have  developed  remarkable  gardens  rich  in  color,  atmosphere,  and  design. 
Oriental  Poppies  and  Lilies  are  specialties.  The  Madonna  Garden,  shown  above,  is  an  introduction  to  the  summer  garden,  the  only  place 
where  midsummer  bloom  is  maintained.   The  pool,  18  x  8  ft.,  is  bordered  by  Ivy  and  Pfitzer  Juniper.    The  jars  are  Italian  turquoise-blue 


f3 


The  gardens  harmonize  with  the  house  buili  in  1807  by  Mrs.  Fordyce's  grandfather,  Major  Graham,  and  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  brick  house  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  brick  pergola  is  one  of  two  connected  by  swinging 
chalns  covered  with  Wisteria  and  on  the  pillars  are  Ivy,  Euonymus,  and  Clematis.    In  the  background  a  Glnkgo 
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MEADOW    BROOK    America's  oldest  race  between  the  flags 

—and  "Brose"  Clark's  favorite  one-day  picnic 


W       d  FA1 

t  T  hen  you  motor  down  to  t.  Ambrose- 
Clark's  estate  for  the  Meadow  Brook  Cup  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  this  month,  you  must  leave 
your  car  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  walk  a 
long  mile  through  the  fields  to  the  course. 
However,  if  you  own  one  of  those  almost  curi- 
osities, a  road  coach,  you  not  only  may  drive 
through  the  main  gate,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Mr.  Clark  himself,  mounted  on  his  gray 
pony  and  looking  as  though  he'd  ridden  out  of 
an  English  sporting  print,  will  escort  you  to  the 
choicest  point  of  vantage.  It  is  not  quite  true 
that  automobiles  were  barred  from  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fair  hunting  country 
to  keep  a  proper  mise  en  scene  for  steeple- 
chasing — it  was  quite  as  much  to  keep  too  en- 
thusiastic spectators  from  doing  a  sort  of  Point 
to  Point  in  their  machines  to  follow  the  horses. 

So,  if  you  arrive  early  enough  you  may  find 
a  seat  on  one  of  the  hay  wagons  that  do  duty 
as  a  grandstand,  or  you  prop  your  seat-stick 
against  the  hillside,  or  wander  to  the  paddock 
where  the  sheeted  horses  are  led  around  in 
little  circles. 

Brose  Clark  likes  to  give  picnics,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Steeplechase 
Association,  of  which  he  is  president,  is  his 
favorite  picnic.  For  more  than  a  decade  he  has 
held  this  one-day  race  meeting  on  his  grounds. 
Before  that  the  Meadow  Brook  Cup  had  been 
run  over  half  a  dozen  courses — it  really  had  no 
home.  Weeks  before  the  event,  he  tinkers 
over  the  fences,  although  they  always  are  in 
perfect  condition,  and  on  the  day  of  the  race  he 
is  everywhere:  leading  the  parade  to  the  post, 


GEORGE  F.  T.  RYALL 

patroling  the  course,  and  presenting  the  cups. 

The  Meadow  Brook  Cup  is  the  oldest  race 
between  the  flags  in  America.  It  was  run  for 
the  first  time  in  1883,  eleven  years  before  the 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  steeplechase  in  this  country  was  not  run 
until  1869.  Point  to  Point  races  had  been  in- 
troduced from  England  a  decade  or  so  before, 
and  there  had  been  hurdle  races  at  a  few  of 
the  tracks,  mostly  those  in  Canada,  but  they 
were  only  mildly  popular,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  hunt  club  racing  at  all.  However,  that 
spring  a  number  of  New  York  hunting  men 
persuaded  the  American  Jockey  Club,  which 
directed  the  destinies  of  Jerome  Park,  to  put  on  a 
steeplechase.  It  was  run  off  as  the  first  race,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Jerome  Park  spring  meet- 
ing so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the 
program,  which  included  the  third  running  of 
the  Belmont  Stakes,  won  by  August  Belmont's 
Fenian.  The  steeplechase  was  at  one  mile  and 
three  quarters,  over  six  fences;  there  were  six 
runners,  all  hunters,  and  H.  B.  Todd's  Harry 
Booth  won. 

Steeplechasing  clicked.  The  public  liked  it 
ever  so  much  better  than  hurdle  racing — the 
spills  especially.  New  courses  were  laid  out  at 
other  tracks  and  brush  fences  took  the  place  of 
hurdles.  Men  began  to  train  horses  to  jump, 
and  model  their  races,  with  modifications,  after 
the  Liverpool  Crand  National  Steeplechase,  run 
at  Aintree  since  1839.    Early  in  the  spring  of 
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1883.  the  Rockaway  Hunting  Club  ran  the 
Great  Long  Island  Steeplechase,  at  Cedar- 
hurst,  for  which  eighteen  ran,  and  which  was 
won  by  Tonkaway.  That  same  year  Kelly  and 
Bliss,  at  their  New  York  Turf  Exchange  al 
15  West  28th  Street,  announced  they  would 
accept  wagers  on  all  big  English  races,  there 
was  a  horse  named  Equipoise  running  at  Nash- 
ville, and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  advertised 
that  its  new  Limited  would  make  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  the  amazingly  shorl 
time  of  26  hours  and  40  minutes. 

The  Meadow  Brook  had  been  the  most  im 
portant  hunt  club  on  Long  Island,  so  naturall) 
it  arranged  a  race  meeting,  too,  with  a  cup  a: 
the  most  important  sweepstakes.  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  who  developed  more  good  hunters 
and  steeplechasers  than  even  Howard  Lewis 
and  added  more  constructive  and  importani 
ideas  of  schooling  and  training  than  any  one 
else  in  the  sport,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
race.  On  May  19,  1883,  the  Meadow  Brook 
Club  held  a  one-day  meeting  on  Hempsteac 
plain,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Garden  City 
It  wasn't  a  conventional  race  course,  but  there 
was  a  ride  the  length  of  the  stretch  where  io,- 
000  people  could  stand,  and  the  jumps  were  nc 
toy  affairs;  stiff  post  and  rail  fences,  stone  walls 
double  raspers,  and  sod-banked  hedges.  Curi 
ously  enough,  this  was  the  oldest  racing  ground 
in  America.  (There  also  is  a  familiar  ring  tc 
the  announcement  of  Governor  Nicholls,  ol 
His  Majesty's  province  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1665,  that  there  would  be  horse  racing 
at    Hempstead,    or    Salisbury    Plain,  Long 


land  .  •  •"  not  so  mucn  for  the  divertissc- 
lent  of  youth  as  for  encouraging  and  bettering 
I  ie   breed   of   horses,    which    through  great 
eglect   has   been  impaired.") 

The  Meadow  Brook  Cup,  according  to  the 
mditions  in  the  yellowed  racing  guides  was: 
For  Hunters.  By  Subscription  of  $30  each, 
alf  forfeit,  of  which  $50  to  the  second  horse, 
/ith  a  piece  of  plate  added.  About  three 
liles."  There  were  six  starters:  Hobson's 
choice,  a  robust  half-bred  brown  gelding,  who 
ad  won  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Cup,  ridden  by 
tanley  Mortimer;  E.  D.  Morgan's  Kenny,  rid- 


den by  A.  Belmont  Purdy,  whose  father  Sam 
Purdy,  rode  and  won  on  American  Eclipse  in 
the  great  North  and  South  match  with  Sir 
Henry  at  Union  Course,  Long  Island,  in  1823; 
Vivian,  ridden  by  Jack  Cheever;  Freddy  Gcb- 
hart's  Biloxi,  with  Arthur  1  lunter  up;  the  Long 
Island  stable's  Bombast,  ridden  by  George 
Work,  and  E.  C.  St.  George's  Rosalind  with 
Pierre  La  Montagne  in  the  saddle. 

A  writer  of  the  day  had  this  to  say  about 
the  race: 

"Starting  near  the  water  jump,  Hobson's 
Choice  bolted  the  first  jump.     Bombast  led 


around  the  railroad  to  the  wall,  Biloxi  second, 
Vivian  close  up,  and  so  they  continued  around 
to  the  farm  house.  Vivian  showed  first  on 
appearing,  four  lengths  in  front  of  Bombast, 
Biloxi  close  up.  Hobson's  Choice  having  put 
in  some  good  work  was  closing  up  on  the 
leaders  here.  Bombast  was  first  over  the  water 
jump  two  lengths  in  front  of  Vivian,  Hobson's 
Choice  third,  three  lengths  in  front  of  Biloxi, 
Rosalind  some  distance  behind.  They  all  took 
closer  order  around  the  railroad,  Vivian  lead- 
ing over  the  wall.  Bombast  coming  next  at  it 
tell  and  this  ended  Mr.  Work's  chance.  Vivian 


)n  the  opposite  page:  Mr.  Stanley  Mortimer  on  Hobson's  Choice,  winner  of  the  first  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Cup  in 
883.    Below,  the  leaders  of  the  1925  Hunt  Cup  field.    Impartiality,  left,  ridden  by  F  A.  Bonsai,  Jr.,  was  the  winner 
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n  the  circle  is  Mr.  Malcolm  Stevenson  riding  his  own  horse,  Diana,  winru 
of  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Cup  in  1908,  while  below,  part  of  the  1923  he! 
goes  over  a  post  and  rail  barrier    won  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Maddux's  Oracle  2t 


went  sailing  away  on  the  backstretch,  but  Hob- 
son's  Choice  looked  dangerous,  having  been 
well  ridden  after  his  mistake.  Vivian  fell  near 
the  orchard,  and  Biloxi  followed  suit,  his  fall 
being  caused,  apparently,  by  stepping  on  Vivian 
as  he  landed.  Mr.  La  Montague,  having 
worked  Rosalind  well  up  here,  was  thrown  out 
of  the  race  by  trying  to  avoid  jumping  on  tin 
others.  All  these  mishaps  left  Hobson's  Choice 
away  in  the  lead,  and  appearing  in  the  stretch 
was  seen  fully  fifty  lengths  ahead  of  Kenny, 
on  whom  Mr.  Purdy  managed  to  finish  second. 
Mr.  Cheever  mounted  Vivian  and  finished 
some  time  alter.  After  the  above-mentioned 
mishaps,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  no  bones 
broken."  , 

Jack  Cheever  was^  Dot  satisfied,  however, 
that  Hobson's  Choice  was  a  better  horse  than 
Vivian,  so  after  some  talk  the  owners  decided 
the  way  to  settle  the  question  was  to  have  a 
match  race.  They  met  in  a  three-mile  race  at 
Slue  pshcad  Bay  and  ran  a  dead  heat!  Hobson's 
Choice  never  ran  for  the  cup  again  but  won 
the  following  year.  With  Ccorge  Work  up, 
he  went  to  the  front  after  going  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  beat  Cold  Coin,  ridden  by  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  by  twenty  lengths.  Woodstock,  the 
other  starter,  was  half  a  mile  behind.  George 
Work,  who  was  one  of  the  cracks  of  his  day, 
also  won  the  cup  quite  as  easily  on  his  Mars  in 
1885.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
no  rider  has  won  the  race  more  than  twice,  but 
half  a  do/en  have  brought  off  doubles. 

Although  the  Meadow  Brook  Steeplechase 
Association  abandoned  its  meetings  in  1886  and 
'87  the  cup  found  a  place  on  the  program  of 
the  Kockaway  Hunting  Club.    Thomas  Hitch- 


cock  won  both  races:  the  first  on  Halcfcllow, 
who  beat  Cyntra,  and  the  second  on  School 
master,  who  beat  Response  by  a  hundred  yards 
01  SO.  Alter  that  the  race  also  lapsed.  It  was 
revived  at  Hempstead  Farm  in  [890  and  that 
year,  and  the  next,  Jimmy  Kernochan,  who 
rode  so  many  winners  in  the  late  eighties  and 
nineties  rode  his  Retribution  to  victory.  Billy 
I  layes,  who  became  the  Bete  Bostwick  ol  his 
day  (several  years  ago,  when  Pete  was  at  the 
top  ol  his  form,  the  Old  Guard  refused  to  ad- 
mit that  Bostwick  was  as  good  a  rider  as 
Hayes)  was  second  each  time.  At  Brose 
Clark's  meeting  last  year  we  saw  the  first  run- 
ning of  the  I  layes  Memorial  lor  the  Retribu- 
t  ion  ( aip. 

Tin  brilliant  meetings  at  Hempstead  harm 
did  not  last,  however,  and  after  Kismet  won 
in  1892,  they  lapsed  again  until  1895  when 
1  Iarry  Bage  won  the  cup  on  Mrs.  E.  G.  1  Iad- 


den's  Sunbeam.  Bage  probably  rode  lonj] 
than  any  of  the  gentlemen  riders  of  his  gc 
eration.  He  always  wore  a  monocle  without 
ribbon,  and  no  matter  how  many  times  he  f 
in  steeplechase  or  in  the  hunting  held  he  ne\ 
lost  his  glass.  Cold  Plate  was  the  best  horse 
ever  rode — perhaps  he  was  as  good  a  hunter 
most  of  us  have  seen.  At  any  rate,  he  c 
something  no  American  jumper  has  ever  dot 
After  being  in  retirement  for  seven  years 
came  back  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  won 
steeplechase  at  Belmont  Park.  Page  rode  hi 
monocle  anil  all,  and  the  cheers  from  the  crov 
were  as  loud  as  though  he'd  won  a  Futurity 
The  first,  and  only  disqualification  in  t 
Meadow  Brook  Cup  came  in  1897,  the  year  t 
race  returned  to  Wcstbury.  Willard  Ro 
finished  first  on  Cimcrack  but  his  number  \\ 
taken  down  because  he  had  gone  inside  instc 
of  around  a  flag,  ( Continued  on  frige  jg 


Left  to  right  at  the  last  jump  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Cup  in  1911:  Mr.  Malcolm  Stevenson's  Maple  Leaf,  the  winner,  with  F.  S. 
von  Stade  up,  and  Malcolm  Stevenson's  Diana,  owner  up.    Harry  Worcester  Smith's  Stripling,  owner  up,  is  at  the  extreme  right 
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Hans  van  Nes 


The  New  York  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Rothschild 

The  Georgian  living  room  is  furnished  in  18th-century  English.  An  antique  Oriental  rug  on  the  floor,  with  a  cream- 
colored  background  and  a  good  deal  of  green  and  copper,  picks  up  the  cream  walls  and  the  copper  colorings  of 
the  upholstered  pieces.    Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  Inc.,  were  the  decorators  and  Aymar  Embury  II,  the  architect 


The  library  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  Fireplace  wall  is  paneled  in  walnut,  and  an  antique  wallpaper  set  in  three  panels  of  the  room. 
The  upholstered  furniture  is  covered  in  bluish  green,  the  color  of  the  foliage  of  the  wallpaper.  The  dining  room,  below,  is  also  covered  with  old 
wallpaper  on  three  sides,  and  the  woodwork  painted  bluish  green.    Curtains  are  copper  color  damask,  and  the  furniture  also  18th-century  English 


The  greatest  game  of  them  all 


J.  C.  Rathborne 


very  good  friend  of  mine,  whose  only 
mlt  is  that  he  has  little  if  any  interest  in 
orses,  once  asked  me  just  why  it  was  that 

010  seemed  to  acquire  such  a  strong  hold  over 
s  devotees. 

We  who  play  the  game  love  it  for  its  excite  - 
lent,  its  tfirills,  and  its  keen  competitive  spirit, 
ait  that  is  but  the  beginning  oi  our  real 
levotion  to  the  sport.   It's  a  very  trite  remark 

0  make  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
hose  who  are  fond  of  horses,  who  putter 
round  worrying  about  their  ponies,  their 
unters  or  their  hacks,  who  breathe  the  nostalgic 
dor  of  a  stable  and  whose  lives  are  intimately 
onnected  with  the  horse,  acquire  a  more 
•  holesomc  attitude  towards  living. 

I  think  the  greatest  weekend  I  ever  spent 
,as  the  last  one  in  July  of  this  year.  Seymour 
Lnox,  the  master  of  Ess  Kay  Farm  at  East 
Lurora,  N.  Y.,  invited  seven  of  us  to  ship  four 
onies  apiece  up  to  his  place  for  a  polo  week- 
nd.  He  had  been  anxious  to  develop  more  of 
n  interest  in  the  game  around  Buffalo  and 
lought  that  out-of-town  teams  playing  would 
elp.  Ebby  Gerry,  Jimmy  Mills,  Mike  Phipps, 
tewart  Iglehart.  Dunbar  Bostwick,  Howell 
loward,  and  I  accepted  with  enthusiasm  and 
rrived  at  East  Aurora  early  Saturday  morning. 

Situated  about  seventeen  miles  southeast  of 
uffalo  the  squire  of  East  Aurora  maintains  one 
f  the  loveliest  farms  it  has  ever  been  my  privi- 
;ge  to  visit.  One  looks  down  across  rolling 
elds  and  coverts  to  a  lovely  stream  about  a 
lile  away  and  then  up  the  valley  as  far  as  the 
ye  can  reach.  We  spent  Saturday  morning 
ispecting  his  kennels,  where  he  has  about 
velve  couples  of  English,  American,  and  cross- 
red  hounds,  and  looking  over  his  mares  and 
)als.  A  couple  of  sets  of  tennis  and  a  swim 

1  the  pool  kept  icy  cold  by  an  artesian  well, 
illowed  by  a  light  cold  lunch  had  us  keyed 
p  to  the  fighting  point  for  our  match. 

The  sides  were  lined  up  with  "Shorty," 
mmy,  Ebby,  and  Dunbar  playing  as  East 
urora  against  Howell  Howard,  Mike,  Stewart, 
id  me  as  the  Long  Island  aggregation.  When 
e  arrived  at  the  field,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
;  good  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  we  were 
ither  taken  aback  to  find  a  crowd  of  at  least 
ve  thousand  spectators  jamming  the  sidelines 
id  one  of  the  ends.  The  game  began  at  a  fast 
ice  which  was  maintained  from  start  to  finish 
ith  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  scoring.  I 
on't  think  I  have  ever  played  in  a  more  even 
ime  or  in  one  which  I  enjoyed  as  much, 
urora  beat  us  8-7  with  horns  tooting  and 
)ectators  shouting  approval  of  the  home  team's 
iumph.  That  evening  we  were  entertained 
>yally  by  our  host  and  hostess  with  the  result 
lat  we  thought  we  had  far  too  little  sleep  to 
ave  us  in  A-one  condition  for  the  Sunday 
latch.  Most  of  the  Sabbath  morn  was  sacri- 
:giously  spent  in  sleep  or  idling 
bout  the  pool,  followed  by  a  very 
ijoyable  luncheon  party  at  Mr.  and 
Irs.  Edward  Rogers'.  Mr.  Rogers, 
nother  country  squire  of  the  neigh- 
orhood,  also  has  a  perfectly  beauti- 

11  farm  and  maintains  a  fine  stable, 
ifter  lunch  a  skeet  shoot  sharpened 
ur  eyes  for  the  game  ahead. 

It  had  rained  quite  a  bit  in  the 
irly  morning  and  as  a  result  the 
eld  was  rather  heavy.  However, 
ur  game  soon  became  almost  as 
1st  as  the  one  the  day  before  and 


more  exciting  due  to  two  falls  caused  by  ponies 
slipping.  Our  side  was  fortunate  this  time,  win- 
ning by  the  same  slender  margin  of  one  goal 
by  which  we  had  been  defeated  the  day  before. 
It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  we  all  parted 
Sunday  evening  and  made  our  separate  ways 
homeward  bound. 

Perhaps  the  description  of  this  weekend  will 
help  to  explain  why  polo  is  such  a  unique  sport. 
It  brings  with  it  pleasant  genial  company,  the 
enjoyment  ot  all  forms  of  country  life  and  the 
intimate  association  of  that  grand  beast  without 
which  we  who  love  it  would  feel  that  some 
part  of  our  makeup  was  missing. 

Another  very  pleasant  trip  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  this  summer  was  to  Burnt  Mills, 
New  Jersey,  tor  the  National  Junior  Champion- 
ship (called  Junior  as  teams  are  limited  to 
aggregate  handicaps  of  20  goals).  Mr.  Thorne 
Kissell  has  developed  one  of  the  finest  polo 
"plants"  in  the  East  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  foresight  and  perseverance  in  building 
it  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  the  depression. 
There  are  three  fields  near  the  club,  two  of 
which  can  be  considered  good,  and  a  fourth, 
the  best,  situated  near  by. 

This  year's  tournament  brought  out  the 
largest  number  of  entries  in  a  great  many  years, 
eleven  teams  being  on  hand  to  participate.  Four 
of  these  were  from  New  Jersey,  one  a  Texas 
team,  and  the  rest  from 
Long  Island.  The  first 
round  saw  the  elimination 
of  Arthur  Borden's  Mon- 
mouth County  team,  the 
Army,  whom  we  beat  with 
great  difficulty,  Rumson 
and  Aknusti.  I  was  par- 
ticularly sorry  to  see  Ak- 
nusti defeated  as  they  are 


rather  a  unique  combination  made  up  of  Ebby 
and  Bobby  Gerry  and  their  twin  brothers,  Ed- 
ward and  Henry.  I  only  know  of  four  other 
tamily  teams,  the  Baldwins  and  Dillinghams 
of  Hawaii,  the  Whites  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Firestones  of  Akron,  and  of  these  only  the  last 
named  consists  of  four  brothers.  The  semi-finals 
saw  the  elimination  ot  the  Ramblers,  for  whom 
I  was  playing,  by  the  Aiken  Knights  in  a  grand 
game  in  which  I  distinguished  myself  by  un- 
intentionally scoring  a  goal  for  the  other  side! 
The  finals  brought  Pete  Bostwick's  Aiken 
Knights  and  Charley  Wrightsman's  Texas  team 
together  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  scorch- 
ing July.  The  heat  was  too  much  for  Bob 
Bullock,  fifty-eight-year-old  veteran  of  the 
Texas  team,  and  too  intense  for  Cecil  Smith's 
ponies,  who  wilted  beneath  his  none-too- 
phantom-like  person, 
with  the  result  that 
it  was  a  runaway  for 
the  Knights  who  ex- 
celled  themselves 
with  Winston  Guest 


Works  by  Percy  Crosby  have  been  ac- 
quired recently  by  the  Luxembourg  in 
Paris,  the  Galleria  della  Stampe  in  Rome, 
and  the  British  Museum.  He  will  show  at 
the  Seligmann  Galleries  in  the  late  fall 
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starring.   An  intense  and  memorable  contest. 

I  don't  know  when  the  local  gentry  has 
entertained  a  barnstorming  troop  of  vagabonds 
in  a  more  delightful  way.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  stay  the  night  after  the  games  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeve  Schley.  We  always  have  a 
picture  in  our  mind's  eye  of  the  place  we  are 
all  of  us  hoping  we  are  going  to  have  in  the 
country  some  day,  and  the  Schley's  comes  near- 
est to  my  picture  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen. 
You  sit  on  a  porch  and  look  out  over  the  lawn 
towards  a  brook  that  murmurs  close  by,  empty- 
ing from  a  small  pond  on  whose  surface  are 
two  or  three  dozen  mallard  ducks,  the  hens 
officiously  guarding  their  brood  of  young  ones 
and  quacking  about  in  a  very  important  man- 
ner. Just  beyond  are  two  large  pastures,  one 
with  a  tine  herd  of  Jersey  catde  and  the  other 
with  the  hunters,  turned  out  for  the  summer 
and  enjoying  to  the  fullest  the  complete  re- 
laxation they  know  will  change  only  too  soon 
for  the  fast  going  behind  the  Essex  pack. 


not  expect  to  have  everything  perfect  all  at 
once.  Some  of  the  players  had  their  own 
horses,  some  had  hired  polo  ponies,  some  had 
hired  hacks — but  they  all  managed  to  show  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  mount.  I  was  very  kindly 
loaned  a  nice  mare  by  George  Danforth  and 
was  allotted  a  white  wall-eyed  ex-circus  pony 
as  my  second  mount.  Well,  I  have  played  polo 
in  quite  a  few  places  and  on  ponies  ranging 
from  Abyssinian  Tats  (eleven  hands  high)  to  big 
thoroughbreds,  and  on  lots  of  different  fields 
with  players  ranging  from  zero  to  ten,  but 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  don't  think  I've  ever 


work  and  I  hope  that  they  meet  with  all  possil 
success.  There  is  another  field  on  the  Cape 
Coonamassett,  which  I  understand  is  a  1 
further  along  than  the  Cape  Cod  Country  Clii 
A  few  of  the  better  girl  riders  visiting  the  Ca 
have  been  participating  this  summer  and 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  more  ar 
more  of  the  fair  sex  had  followed  the  examp 
of  Alice  du  Pont  and  Nancy  Huidekoper  vvl 
played  there  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  shouldn't  pass  on  from  the  early  summ 
tournaments  without  mention  of  the  results  i 
the  two  20-goal  tournaments  at  Meadow  Broo 


Lithographs  courtesy  of 
Jacques  Seligmann  &  Co, 


The  following  weekend  I  thought  I  would 
give  my  ponies  a  rest,  as  they  had  been  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  for  two  months  without  a 
letup,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  up  to 
Cape  Cod.  I  flew  up  with  Felix  du  Pont  and 
was  forced  down  at  Fishers  Island  for  the  night 
due  to  bad  weather,  but  proceeded  Saturday 
morning  early,  in  ample  time  to  participate  in 
a  delicious  clambake.  After  plates  of  steamed 
clams,  baby  lobsters,  corn,  and  watermelon  I  felt 
like  anything  but  a  strenuous  afternoon  of  exer- 
cise and  was  looking  forward  to  sailing  or  simply 
idling  about  when  the  telephone  rang.  It  was 
the  Cape  Cod  Country  Club  saying  that  they 
had  to  have  an  extra  player  for  the  polo  game- 
that  afternoon — and  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
mount  me.  A  hurried  search  for  clothes  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  Alice  du  Pont's  jodhpurs 
which  I  struggled  into — why  they  weren't 
ripped  on  every  seam  I  don't  know — and  off 
we  went  to  the  Cape  Cod  Country  Club  about 
eight  miles  from  Oyster  Harbor  where  I  was 
staying.  The  field  we  played  on  had  just  been 
finished  that  year  and  although  there  were  a 
few  bare  spots  it  should  be  in  excellent  shape 
within  another  year.  The  use  of  a  mowing 
machine  might  have  helped  to  make  it  faster 
but  as  the  club  was  really  only  starting  one  can- 


had  a  more  amusing  game  than  I  did  this  par- 
ticular afternoon.  When  our  side  was  mounted 
on  the  one  polo  pony  we  each  had  we  made 
goals  right  and  left,  but  when  we  mounted 
our  livery  stable  studs  wc  were  lucky  to  keep 
them  on  the  field.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  polo  mallet,  ball,  or  field  before 
and  some  of  them,  mine  in  particular,  took  a 
sudden  intense  dislike  to  the  ball  and  after 
galloping  along  at  a  nice  clip  would  suddenly 
whinny,  stick  their  toes  in  the  ground,  and 
refuse  to  budge  closer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  despite  the  first  gentle  and  then  vitupera- 
tive invective  used  by  their  riders  in  coaxing 
them  closer.  The  above  may  sound  as  if  I  am 
deriding  the  club,  but  that  is  the  farthest  thing 
from  my  mind.  I  think  it  is  grand  to  see  inter- 
est in  the  game  growing  all  over  and  I'm  sure 
it  won't  be  long  before  this  group  will  have 
developed  and  improved  their  play  so  that  they 
will  be  sending  a  team  to  the  inter  and  intra- 
circuit  tournaments.  It's  no  easy  job  to  develop 
a  polo  club  and  bring  on  a  green  lot  of  players, 
keep  up  their  interest  in  periods  of  discourage- 
ment, find  ponies  suitable  to  be  used,  and  handle 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  come  up;  and 
for  this  reason  I  say  this  group  on  the  Cape 
deserves  considerable  credit  for  their  pioneering 
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The  months  from  May  15th  to  July  15th  ! 
Meadow  Brook  at  its  busiest  with  not  only  t 
20-goal  tournaments  but  also  the  twelve  a 
nine.  Its  eight  fields  are  in  use  almost  a 
tinuously  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  games 
progress  on  five  or  six  fields  at  the  club  a 
also  at  Mr.  J.  Phipps'  who  has  so  kindly  allow 
the  club  the  use  of  his  two  fields.  This  y< 
Delray  won  the  flat  event  for  the  Westbi 
Challenge  Cup,  Billy  Reynolds,  who  has  be 
improving  each  year,  and  Terrence  Preece  be 
giving  assistance  to  Ben  Phipps  and  one  of  t 
Baldings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  never  se 
Preece  play  as  well  as  he  did  in  this  eve 
Tommy  Hitchcock's  team  won  the  handic 
tournament  after  beating  our  Ramblers  in 
extra  period  in  the  semi-finals. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  August  saw  a  lull 
an  otherwise  active  season,  but  it  was  only  t 
lull  before  the  storm.  By  August  15th  the  op 
championship  teams  began  practicing,  and  o 
saw  the  "big  guns"  getting  into  serious  actk 
This  year  the  open  promises  to  be  of  particu 
interest  as  the  Hurlingham  Club  of  London 
sending  over  a  side  which  portends  to  be  a  n 
threat.  Humphrey  Guinness,  who  will  be 
mcmbered  as  England's  brilliant  back  in  t 
1930  International    {Continued  on  page  8 
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When  BLOWOUTS  happen 
-what  then? 


You  can  now  escape  the  greatest  danger— the  violent 
swerve,  the  disastrous  loss  of  control  —  if  the  tubes 
in  your  tires  are  Lifeguards 


SO  LONG  as  tires  are  filled  with  air,  it  is 
foolish  to  talk  of  making  them  abso- 
lutely "blowout  proof,"  for  the  same  reason 
that  nothing  can  make  them  absolutely 
"puncture  proof." 

But  now  you  can  have  far  greater  safety 
after  a  blowout  happens. 

What  makes  blowouts  dangerous  is  the  sud- 
den escape  of  the  air  —  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  tire,  which  leaves  you  at  the  mercy 
of  a  flapping,  writhing  "flat"  on  one  wheel. 

So  Goodyear  set  out  to  develop  a  tube 
which  would  prevent  this  instant  collapse 
—  and  give  you  precious  time  to  make  a 
stop  with  your  car  under  control. 

Actually,  there  are  two  tubes  —  one  inside 


the  other.  Even  when  the  casing  and  outer 
tube  are  blown  or  torn  wide  open  —  you 
still  have  a  reserve  of  air,  in  the  two-ply 
fabric-reinforced  inner  chamber,  and  the 
tire  goes  "soft"  instead  of  "flat." 

Blowouts  thus  become  no  more  hazardous 
than  a  slow  leak — and  just  as  easy  to  control. 

To  test  the  protection  which  this  new 
LifeGuard  Tube  provides,  Goodyear 
wrecked  hundreds  of  tires  deliberately  — 
with  spikes,  with  knives,  with  dynamite — 
and  never  had  an  accident. 

LIFEGUARD  Tubes  are  neither  cheap  to 
build  nor  cheap  to  buy. 

They  are  not  built  to  save  money —  but  to 
save  lives. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.  INC.,  AKRON.  OHIO 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


IN  RUBBER 


GOOD/YEAR 

MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


VENT 
""HOLE 


INNER 
^FABRIC 
TUBE 
OUTER 
3  TUBE 

How  LIFE  GUARD  Tube  looks  in- 
side   tire   during  normal  driving 


Casing  and  outer  ■ 
tube  spiked  to  cause 
made  -  to  -  order 
blowout.  Note  that 
two-ply  fabric-reinforced  inner  cham- 
ber remains  intact.  Car  rides  on  this 
reserve  air  until  it  can  stop  in  safety 

LifeGuard 
tube 

For  Passenger  Cars  —Trucks  —  Buses 
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A  NEW  FALL  SEASON  IS  BORN 


Alore  and  more  the  smarter  people  are  "discovering"  Bermuda  as  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  fall  sojourn.  So  a  new  social  season  has 
arisen  in  these  mid=ocean  isles  ...  a  quiet,  less  crowded,  and  infinitely  enjoyable  time  to  be  here.  -:-  -:-  +  During  September  and 
October  Bermuda  answers  admirably  your  craving  for  change,  recreation,  glamour,  and  romance  ...  to  rebuild  and  restore  you,  to 
give  you  beauty  and  vivacity  .  .  .  it's  a  grand  time  for  sunbathing  and  all  outdoor  sports.  ■>■  -;-  -:-  Bermuda  is  unbelievably  near  at 
hand  .  .  .  only  a  little  over  600  miles  .  .  .  with  the  rare  scmi=tropical  luxury  and  colour  of  a  /Madeira  or  Barbados  yet  never  too  warm 
.  .  .  Come  now  and  bask,  relax,  play,  enjoy  the  brilliant  round  ol  the  lall  social  season.  Roundtrip  $5o  on  big  Trans= Atlantic  liners 
and  summer  rates  are  in  effect  until  November,  at  the  many  modern  hotels  and  guest  houses.  -:-  -i-  +  You  need  no  passport,  t-  +  J<- 


travel 
Be 


Silver  and  Porcelain  for  a 


^reakfast  tray  and  china  from  Alice  Marks.  Below,  left,  Grow  and  Cuttle  show 
ie  sterling  silver  vase  and  ice  bucket.  Right,  a  superbly  simple  silver  tea  service, 
^produced  from  a  teapot  owned  by  George  Washington.    I.  E.  Caldwell  and  Co. 


n  exquisite  sterling  silver  tea  set,  left,  and  a  sterling  silver 
dish  below  it  from  The  Bailey,  Banks,  and  Biddle  Co.  Below 
is  shown  Mary  Bartlint's  blue  pottery  with  deeper  blue  ships 


Latching  vases,  from  Helen  Hughes  Dulany,  will  form  an  interesting 
composition  wherever  they  are  placed,  above  right.  Above:  A  mirror 
plant  container  makes  an  effective  foil  for  the  bit  of  green  planting.  Also 
from  Helen  Hughes  Dulany.  Right  center:  Maurice  Heaton  designed  this 
clear  glass  with  cloudy  pattern  for  the  New  York  Society  of  Craftsmen  spon- 
sored by  the  Municipal  Art  Committee  and  shown  by  Gerard.  Utilizing  the 
alphabet,  Ilonka  Karasz  designed  this  screen  for  a  child's  room.  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  will  show  them.  Left  below:  An  unusual  adjustable  shelf  with 
mirror  background  showing  newer  than  new  animal  and  vegetable  orna- 
ments.   From  Ruth  M.  Johnson.    Right  below:  Little  lamp  from  Arden  Studios 
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HODGSON  PREFABRICATES  THE  HOUSE  YOU  WANT 


.  .  .  AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  WANT 


IN  A   FEW  WEEKS! 


NO  MATTER  where  you  want  a  house — in 
Shanghai  or  Chicago  —  Hodgson  will  de- 
liver it!  And  your  cost  will  be  exactly  what 
you  planned— no  extras,  no  delays,  none  of 
the  usual  building  bothers!  The  average 
time  to  have  a  Hodgson  House  prefabricated 
—delivered— and  erected  by  local  labor 
(under  a  Hodgson  foreman,  if  you  desire) 
is  about  three  weeks! 

Hodgson  has  been  prefabricating  houses 
for  more  than  forty  years!  You  may  make 
a  selection  from  our  portfolio  that  shows  all 
sizes  and  types  (many  in  the  New  England 

tradition).  Or  our  architectural  staff  will  co-operate  in  developing  a  design  that 
fits  your  own  peculiar  requirements. 

Perfectly  planned  to  meet  your  present  needs,  a  Hodgson  House  will  stand, 
sturdy  and  livable,  for  generations — easily  enlarged  and  renovated  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  See  the  indoor  Hodgson  displays  at  New  York  or  Boston 
— or  visit  our  factory  and  outdoor  display  at  Dover,  Mass.  Or  write  at  once 
for  Catalog  CH-9  and  prices  which  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Catalog  also  shows  camp  houses,  summer  cottages,  greenhouses,  kennels,  etc. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  1108  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
730    FIFTH    AVENUE  (COR.   57TH    STREET),    NEW    YORK  CITY 

HODGSON  HOUSES 


WAYNE 

MistoiL 


BURNER 


FOR  COMFORT  and  ECONOMY 

The  w  ayne  Oil  Burner  is  completely  auto- 
matic .  .  .  truly  "effortless  heating."  It  is  amazinglv 
economical  too,  because  the  Wayne  "Mistoil"  prin- 
ciple burns  low  price  fuel  oil  with  the  utmost 
efficiency.  Convert  your  present  boiler  into  a  modern 
heating  plant  at  loiv  cost  uith  W  ayne  controlled 
heat  .  .  .  now!  Write  for  bulletin. 

WAYNE  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Eastern  Offices 
and 
Warehouse: 


63  Flatbush 
Avenue.  Ext. 
Brooklyn.  V.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR , 


House  at  Penn  Valley,  Pa.    Architect,  J.  Bedford  Wooley,  Philadelphia. 
Exterior  woodwork  painted  with  Cabot's  DOUBLE- WHITE;  trim  with 
Cabot's  Green  Gloss  Collopakes 


If  you  are  proud  of  its  appearance, 
but  careful  of  its  cost 

It  will  pay  you  well  —  in  satisfaction  as  well  as  cash 
—  to  make  sure  that  nothing  but  the  best  paints  are 
used  on  your  property.  Cheap  paints  never  look  well 
after  the  first  few  months.  They  necessitate  more  fre- 
quent re-painting,  and  often  lead  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  removing  old  paint  which  has  cracked  or  peeled. 

Cabot's  Collopakes  are  as  good  paints  as  it  is  possible 
to  make,  and  they  have  several  advantages  that  you  can- 
not get  in  other  products.  They  are  made  by  a  patented 
process  which  divides  the  pigments  from  100  to  1000 
times  finer  than  in  other  paints.  The  result  is  greater 
hiding  power  and  longer  life.  They  give  the  whitest  white 
obtainable  and  often  give  as  great  hiding  power  with 
two  coats  as  other  paints  with  three. 

For  further  information,  just  ask  your  archi- 
tect what  he  thinks  of  Cabot's  Collopakes. 
Or  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Cabot's 
Collopakes 

FOR  EVERY     *     PAINT  USE 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 
141  MILK  STREET 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  full  information  about  Cabot's  Collopakes. 


Name- 


Address. 
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Country  Clothes 

for  Sports  Spectator 


FOR  THE  HEAD.  All  these  articles  of  headgear  are  on  the 
fall  schedule  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company.  Starting  at  the  bottom 
and  working  around  the  circle  clockwise  we  have  first  of  all  a 
model  known  to  the  trade  as  "Flantex."  For  the  consumer's 
benefit  let  us  explain  that  "Flantex"  means  a  soft  rough  finish 
and  it  comes  in  a  large  variety  of  color  mixtures — grays,  tans, 
browns,  blues,  and  greens.  Incidentally,  green  and  blue  hats, 
often  held  in  the  same  category  as  purple  suits  by  conservative 
dressers,  are  being  seen  more  and  more  at  the  big  sporting 
functions.  The  next  hat  around  the  circle  is  an  overshot  fur 
with  a  woven  band.  The  bow  sports  an  interesting  departure 
from  the  usual  feather  (which  is  being  worn  much  longer  this 
year)  as  here  we  find  a  dyed  rabbit's  tail  for  decoration.  Next, 
the  all-over  stitch  also  in  the  "Flantex"  fabric.  At  the  top  corner, 
a  smooth  "Flantex"  especially  designed  for  early  fall  wear,  and 
last,  the  Alpine  style  in  a  smooth  soft  finish.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  all  these  sports  hats  are  made  with  a  raw  edge.  Knox 
has  also  developed  a  new  innerband  made  of  a  fabric  called 
"Celosilk"  which  is  much  more  comfortable  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  water-proofed.  These  hats  were  all  designed 
to  retail  for  seven  dollars  with  the  exception  of  the  all-over 
stitch  which  will  cost  you  ten  dollars. 

OVERCOATS  AND  ULSTERS.  On  the  left,  a  Rogers  Peet 
Feathermac  made  of  a  fabric  known  as  Byrd  cloth  which  the 
company  modestly  admit  is  rainproof,  windproof,  and  just  the 
thing  for  Little  America  or  these  United  States.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  very  light  (only  twenty-eight  ounces)  and 
although  we  haven't  tried  it  out  in  the  rain,  it  looks  like  an 
exceedingly  useful  garment  to  have.  The  price  is  only  eighteen 
dollars  and  a  half.  The  four-button  ulster  has  been  very  popular 
at  English  point-to-point  races  and  makes  a  goodlooking  coat. 
This  particular  one  is  made  up  in  Scotch  Mist  cloth.  The  price: 
seventy-five  dollars  at  Rogers  Peet. 

SHOES  AND  SOCKS.  The  shoes,  reading  from  left  to  right, 
brown  with  Scotch  tongues,  twenty-seven  dollars;  brown  reverse 
calf  with  rubber  soles,  twenty  dollars;  brown  Fortmason  shoe, 
twenty  dollars.  These  all  come  from  the  establishment  of 
Fortnum  and  Mason  and  are  all  ideally  adapted  for  the  sports 
spectator.  The  socks  are  from  Sulka,  imported  woolen  in  at- 
tractive designs,  and  retail  for  five  and  five  and  a  half  dollars. 

SUITINGS.  Shetlands,  Flarris  Tweeds,  Shepherd's  Checks, 
Glen  Urquharts — you  may  have  a  wide  choice  for  fall  clothes.  The 
patterns  for  sports  clothes  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced, especially  for  odd  jackets.  Pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
highlights  in  the  picture  and  starting  at  the  top  we  have  first  of 
all  a  Shetland  in  a  herringbone  design,  a  Shepherd's  check  in 
black  and  white — a  bold  pattern,  but  one  that  makes  a  good- 
looking  odd  jacket — and  the  ever  popular  Harris  Tweed.  All 
these  fabrics  from  Tappen  and  Pierson.  The  next  two  fabrics 
are  fall  materials  from  Wetzel,  a  plaid,  and  a  Shetland  with  an 
interesting  pattern.  The  dark  material  with  the  herringbone 
weave  is  Cashmere,  very  soft  and  made,  so  we  are  told,  from  the 
soft  inner  hair  of  the  Cashmere  goats.  This  is  for  dressier  oc- 
casions and  makes  an  ideal  jacket  to  wear  with  white  or  striped 
flannels.  Also  from  Tappen  and  Pierson.  The  next  two  plaids 
are  from  Wetzel  and  Tappen  and  Pierson  respectively  and  the 
last  two  fabrics  are  for  Tattersall  vests.  The  one  at  the  bottom 
is  a  rich  tan  with  a  white  check  that  should  make  up  into  a  very 
sporty  waistcoat,  and  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual  white 
ground  and  colored  check  found  in  the  majority  of  Tattersalls. 

STICKS  AND  CANES.  The  cane  is  a  good  stout  white  ash 
stick  that  should  be  ideal  for  long  tramps  in  the  country  this 
fall.  It  sells  for  three  dollars  and  a  half.  The  seat  sticks  we 
heartily  recommend  for  any  hunt  meet  where  you  may  be 
tempted  to  pick  a  good  hillside  point  of  vantage.  They  are 
very  light  and  easy  to  carry.  The  one  in  the  middle  sells  for  ten 
dollars,  while  the  one  at  the  right,  with  the  added  comfort  of  a 
leather  seat,  costs  twenty  dollars.  All  of  these  from  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch. 

HANDKERCHIEFS.  Sulka  has  some  swell  silk  handkerchiefs 
that  are  large  enough  for  scarves.  We  show  the  corners  of  two 
on  the  opposite  page,  one  with  a  red  background  and  one  with 
a  cream  background.  They  are  yours  for  four  dollars  apiece. 


YOU'LL  get  more  game  this 
season  if  you  go  after  it  with 
Nitro  Express — the  first  long  range 
shot  shells  to  feature  Balanced 
Pattern.  These  space  sizzlers  give 
you  an  even,  uniform  spread  at  40 
yards,  60  yards,  even  at  greater 
distances  ...  no  thin  spots  ...  no 
dense  centers  ...  a  balanced  pat- 
tern with  all  the  extra  power  and 
smash  that  have  made  these  shells 
world  famous. 

And  Nitro  Express  Shells  de- 
liver the  goods  under  all  shooting 
conditions.  Look  at  the  shells 
themselves.  Note  the  special  cor- 
rugation. It  makes  them  tougher, 
stronger.  Now  look  at  the  test  at 
the  right.  Soaked  .  .  .  frozen  .  .  . 
shot — yet  every  shell  did  its  stuff. 
We've  baked  them,  slung  them 
about  in  wet  canvas  sacks,  tested 
them  under  the  most  unusual  field 
conditions.  Yet  they  always  come 
through  with  quick-flash  getaway, 
full  velocity,  smashing  energy, 
with  BALANCED  PATTERN  AT  ALL 
RANGES! 

Buy  a  box  of  Nitro  Express  and 
test  the  shells  themselves  any  way 
you  wish.  Their  actual  field  per- 
formance is  the  best  reason  of  all 
for  you  to  SHOOT  NITRO  EXPRESS 
SHELLS  THIS  SEASON!  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  144  Helen 
Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington. 

<§0PfB> 


CAN  THEY  TAKE  IT? 

Jst/ 


SOAKED  IN  WATER 

Not  just  dipped,  but'  sub- 
merged for  hours.  Now 
you'll  see  the  value  of  the 
Double  Wetproof  Process 
given  to  all  KLEANBORE 
Shot  Shells. 


FROZEN  IN  ICE 

And  kept  in  solid  cakes. 
Days  later  the  shells  are 
broken  out  of  the  ice.  Every 
one  perfect — no  swelling, 
cracking,  splitting. 


THEN  SHOT 

The  quick-action  primer 
does  its  stuff.  The  Hi-Speed 
powder  speeds  the  shot 
pellets  on  their  way.  Nitro 
Express  performs! 


DIFFERENT  IN  LOOKS  ...  IN  ACTION 

KLEANBORE 
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A hunting  we  will  go!  Absolutely!  No  one  could  stay  at 
home  for  one  minute  if  equipped  with  these  fascinating 
riding  clothes.  Whether  you  go  through  the  woods  as 
"tight  as  you  can  lick,"  or  tear  into  fences  as  if  they  were  brush, 
these  clothes  will  stand  up,  for  are  they  not  made  of-  durable 
fabrics  and  tailored  within  an  inch  of  their  lives? 

TWEEDS.  First  wc  have  a  hunter's  green  Harris  tweed  coat. 
It  is  that  deep  dark  green  which  blends  with  young  trees  and 
green  grass.  (Don't  tumble  off  your  horse  just  to  find  out 
though.)  Everyone  knows  Harris  tweed;  it  speaks  for  itself,  and 
wears  like  iron.  The  coat  is  cut  side  saddle  style  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  way  many  young  persons  are  riding  these  days — of 
course  we  mean  the  women  of  the  family,  as  tbcy  know  that  they 
will  ride  for  years  and  years  and  that  an  older  woman  looks  much 
more  "elegant"  in  this  position  than  she  does  astride.  Naturally 
habits  of  all  kinds  must  be  tailored  to  the  individual,  and  this  coat 
will  give  you  the  feeling  of  complete  adherence  to  standards  in 
riding  clothes,  which  change  very  little  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Next  comes  the  green  and  brown  shepherd's  checked 
skirt  which  forms  just  the  right  contrast  with  the  green  coat.  It 
is  also  perfectly  tailored  to  give  you  the  ease  of  movement  so 
necessary.  The  breeches  which  should  be  worn  under  the  skirt 
are  not  shown.  With  this  is  pictured  a  brown  felt  hat  for  hacking, 
which  should  always  be  turned  down  in  front  and  have  the  perky 
litde  feather  ornament  on  the  side.  The  pigskin  gloves  are  also 
one  of  the  necessities  of  a  successful  rjde.  Strong,  durable,  and 
brown  are  they.  The  stock  is  of  orange  and  yellow  foulard  with 
brown  circles  and  is  smarter  than  smart.  Here  is  one  place  and 
about  the  only  one  where  imagination  can  be  let  loose  in  con- 
nection with  riding  things.  Of  course  it  should  be  perfectly  tied 
too.  In  it  you  should  wear  the  large  gold  safety  pin,  and  nothing 
more  elaborate.  There  are  different  types  of  shirts  from  which 
to  choose,  some  having  the  attached  stock  of  the  shirt  material, 
but  we  have  not  shown  one  in  the  picture  as  the  stock  hides 
much  of  it.  The  boots  are  beautifully  moulded  and  fitted,  of 
brown  leather  with  straps.  The  trees  are  an  absolute  necessity,  for 
keeping  them  in  shape.  The  brown  bat  is  of  braided  leather  and 
is  very  flexible.  (Left,  center.)  Order  all  from  Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 

AND  CHECKS.  When  you  would  a-cubbing  or  a-hacking  go, 
select  the  clothes  shown  at  bottom  of  page.  They  are  just  the  thing 
for  country  wear  and  other  hard  use.  The  coat  is  a  tan  checked 
Harris  tweed,  checked  in  dark  brown  lines;  the  material  being 
hand  loomed  and  imported.  A  strong  silk  serge  like  that  used  in 
men's  suits  is  used  for  the  lining.  The  heavy  welt  cavalry  twill 
breeches  are  also  English  imports  and  are  heavy  weight,  in  a  tan 
which  blends  with  the  checked  coat.  The  stock  is  yellow  and 
white  dotted  challis  which  ties  beautifully  and  puffs  enough  to 
give  that  nth  degree  of  smartness  which  every  well-turned-out 
young  lady  rider  wishes.  Boots  are  brown  leather.  Imported 
willow  calf  was  used  for  them,  as  it  is  particularly  soft  and  pliable 
and  at  the  same  time  very  sturdy.  The  gloves  of  yellow  string 
complete  the  ensemble,  with  the  exception  of  the  brown  felt  hat 
which  usually  is  worn  down  in  front.  The  crop  is  of  strong, 
flexible  leather.  In  the  smaller  picture  are  shown  the  boot  hook 
for  pulling  on  boots,  and  the  boot  jack  for  removing  them.  The 
latter  is  of  polished  wood  combined  with  strong  leather  and 
rubbered  to  prevent  slipping.  All  from  De  Pinna. 

FOR  HUNTING.  The  real  hunting  costume  is  shown  at  the 
top  left.  It  consists  of  the  traditional  heavy  black  tailored  coat, 
with  Tattersall  checked  flannel  lining.  The  coat  should  give  you  a 
grand  figure  whether  you  have  one  or  not,  but  of  course  it  must 
be  fitted  to  you  most  carefully  to  get  the  right  tailoring  so  neces- 
sary. Next  we  have  the  "ice-cream"  breeches  which  form  a 
decidedly  interesting  contrast  to  the  black  coat.  They  really  are 
very  much  like  the  color  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  The  fabric  itself  is 
sturdy  and  pliable,  reinforced  where  necessary  and  very  "swank." 
It  feels  as  soft  as  doeskin,  but  you  will  be  well  mattressed  for 
those  inevitable  spills.  The  cork-lined  derby  or  bowler  is  also 
for  protection,  but  be  sure  that  it  fits  perfectly.  A  guard  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  at  all.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  happen  when 
piling  over  fences  in  full  cry  of  the  hunt,  but  if  sometbing  does, 
you  will  be  glad  of  the  cork-lined  bowler  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
attached  to  you  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  start  digging  around 
in  order  to  find  it.  The  gloves  are  almost  the  same  color  as  the 
ice-cream  breeches  but  have  Tylebird  fingers  to  give  protection  to 
the  hands  and,  at  the  same  time,  ease  in  guiding  the  horse.  Under 
the  coat  is  worn  a  hunt  shirt,  which  does  not  show  as  the  white 
Barrathea  stock  hides  it  completely.  Again  the  tying  of  the  stock 
adds  just  the  right  fillip  of  smartness  to  this  smart  habit.  The 
gold  safety  pin  holds  it  in  shape.  Beautiful  black  boots  with  straps 
are  an  excellent  example  of  the  bootmakers'  art.  Last  is  the  long 
whip  which  is  braided  and  finished  in  the  traditional  manner.  All 
these  from  Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 


YEARS  ONLY  ADD 
TO  THEIR  BEAUTY 


J)i<J/f<f  Jt 


A  fine  iw;ns«  of  economy  directs  you  to 
HY  vsta.N'  Rugs.  They  are  surprisingly 
moderate  in  price  and  they  wear  —  a 
lifetime!  They  are  hand  woven  by  skil- 
ful artisans  steeped  in  generations  of 
traditions  of  perfect  rug  making. 

And  the  beauty  of  hyasta.v  Rugs 
is  ageless.  Their  traditionally  simple, 
geometric  designs — repeated  through 


3 


the  centuries — fit  perfectly  into  mod- 
ern schemes  of  home  decoration  .  .  . 
even  the  most  ultra-modern.  Beautiful 
new  patterns — especially  designed  for 
American  homes — are  now  available. 

Youll  be  interested  in  our  illustrated 
booklet  showing  handsome  Caucasian 
and  Turk<-^tan  Rugs  in  color.  Write 
for  booklet  CL  9. 


AMTORG   TRADING  CORPORATION 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE      •     Rug  Department  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


WANNA  BUY  A  COW  ? 

NOT  WHEN  I  CAN  BUY  DOLE  HAWAIIAN 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  SO  I  NEXPEN  SI  VELY. 

/ 
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Termites 


DANGER 

to  Your  Home 

Today — termites  are  Insect  Enemy 
Number  One.  Silently,  unseen  these 
*wood -eating  insects  undermine 
foundation  timbers  and  wood-work 
in  structures.  They  burrow  in  from 
the  ground  by  thousands  and  tunnel 
up  to  timbers,  penetrating  appar- 
ently solid  foundations.  Always, 
they  work  INSIDE  of  the  wood, 
where  their  damage  is  hidden  from 
sight. 

Look  Out  for  Swarmers 

(Greatly  Enlarged  Illustration  Above) 

Termites  swarm  at  intervals,  giving 
definite  warning  of  infestation  within 
the  structure.  A  Terminix  Inspec- 
tor can  locate  their  hidden  damage 
and  with  Terminix  prevent  further 
damage.  Terminix  is  the  one  na- 
tionally recognized  method  of  ter- 
mite control,  with  more  than  100 
offices  strategically  located  through- 
out the  Nation.  There  is  a  Terminix 
Company  near  you,  ready  to  in- 
spect your  property  without  cost  or 
obligation.  More  than  18,000  build- 
ings have  been  made  termite-safe 
with  Terminix. 


Scientific  method*,  hish-pressure 
treating  equipment,  and  Bruce- 
trained  men  are  res|M>nsible  for  the 
effectiveness  of  Bonded  Terminix 
Insulation. 

Guaranteed  Protection 

Each  Terminix  contract  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  a  full  five  years — backed  by  an 
individual  surety  bond.  Terminix 
Service  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  by  the  future  repair  bills  it 
saves.  I  nder  the  Terminix  Finance 
Plan  you  can  protect  now — and  pay 
later.  No  cash  down,  and  small 
monthly  payments. 


Free  Termite  Inspection 

Anywhere — by  courtesy  of  the 
TERMINIX  LICENSEES  OF 

E.  L.  BRUCE  CO. 

MEMPHIS. 
TENN  . 


L.  BRUCE  CO. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  How 
to  Control  Termites. 

□  I  would  like  to  have  my  property  in- 
spected for  termites  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


Capo  di  Monte  Figurines 


I 


Tonia  Mann 


he  drummer  boy  sat  astride  his 
white  horse  in  the  shop  window. 
He  had  long  cylindrical  ketde- 
drums  richly  encased  in  blue,  splen- 
didly ornamented  with  gold  and 
marked  with  the  crown  and  eagle 
of  TEmpereur  hanging  from  his 
pommel  before  him,  and  he  held 
his  drumsticks  at  attention  in 
smartly-gaundeted  hands,  but  his 
face  was  as  fresh  and  girlish  as  the 
pale  blue  and  white  feathers  atop 
his  high  cocked  hat.  And  the 
gende  white  horse,  for  all  that  his 
trappings  were  decked  and  fringed 
and  tasseled  with  gold  and  for  all 
his  imperial  insignia,  was  as  modest 
as  an  early  Franciscan. 

Your  heart  could  not  help  going 
out  to  them  both,  and  it  was  not 
many  days  before  the  shopkeeper 
wrapped  them  up  very  carefully  so 
that  you  could  carry  them  home 
safely.  What  a  change  they 
wrought  in  your  life  and  hardly  in 
the  way  of  peace!  For  the  charm- 
ing boy  was  a  Timbalier  des  Grena- 
diers a  Cheval,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  your  household  soon  began 
to  be  usurped  by  all  manner  of  mili- 
tary horsemen.  Cuirassiers  and 
carbineers  of  the  heavy  cavalry. 
Dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  hussars 
of  the  light  horse.  Lancers  and 
mounted  grenadiers.  You  grew  to 
know  them  all,  not  to  mention  the 
voltigeurs,  who  could  smartly  jump 
up  in  back  of  cavalrymen,  and  such 
other  important  factors  of  the 
Napoleonic  armies  as  pontoniers 
and  expert  swimmers,  sea  fencibles 
and  geographers. 

Then,  by  and  by,  other  Capo  di 
Monte  figures  began  to  arrive  at 
your  house  and  make  it  their  per- 


Abovc,  Majcur  des  Eclaircus 
and,  at  right.  Napoleon  on  his 
prancing  charger.  Figurines 
courtesy  of  Darrah  Darrah; 
photos   by   Antoinette  Perrett 


manent  quarters.  A  trompeter,  a 
Cavallerie  Trompette,  from  the 
Garde  d'  Honneur  de  Lyon.  A 
Tambour  Major,  a  very  formidable 
gentleman  with  walrus  mustachios, 
who  came  on  foot  from  the  2nd 
Battailen  de  la  Marine  and  wore 
anchors  on  the  bandoleer  across  his 
chest  and  a  bearskin  on  his  head. 
A  Soldat  du  Train  des  Equipages 
on  a  leading  horse  and  a  Sapeur  du 
Ier  Regiment  de  Dragons  standing 
beside  his  mount.  A  dashing 
Majeur  des  Eclaireurs,  a  scout 
major,  in  grass  green  and  terra- 
cotta, with  a  superlatively  high 
shako,  who  eventually  became  your 
favorite.  A  Marechal  des  Logis, 
Chef  des  Sapeurs  du  30^  Regiment 
de  Dragons,  whose  awe-inspiring 
dignity  was  fringed  with  a  black 
beard  and  topped  with  a  bearskin. 
There  was  eventually  even  a  young 
Napoleon  on  a  prancing  charger,  a 
Napoleon  wrapped  in  a  great  wind- 
swept shawl  of  wine  red,  on  a 
plum-colored  saddlecloth,  with 
shiny  black  boots  lined  with  terra- 
cotta— a  figure  with  amazing  action. 

Capo  di  Monte  figures  all,  for 
which  you  had  to  provide  proper 
backgrounds  of  rich  imperial  silks 
and  hand-blocked  Italian  scenes, 
and  which,  in  their  turn,  sur- 
rounded you  with  their  brilliant 
uniforms.  Even  the  sapeur,  the 
sapper,  who  you  understood  had  to 
dig  trenches  or  mine  them  while  in 
service,  what  you  would  call  a  dig- 
ger in  an  engineer  corps,  if  you 
happened  to  be  merely  civilian- 
minded,  wore  cream  breeches  with 
shiny  black  boots,  a  white  front 
with  a  bright  green  coat,  and  white 
gauntlet  gloves.  And  his  horse  was 
a  beautiful  white,  with  a  bright 
green  saddlecloth  edged  with  cream 
and  a  cream-colored  saddle. 

All  the  uniforms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  men  and  trappings  of 
the  horses  were  just  as  piquant. 
White  and  gold  belts  and  bando- 
leers. Black  and  gold  bridles. 
Saddle  and  saddlecloths  to  go  with 
the  uniforms.  Brilliant  epaulettes. 
Cocky  horsehair  plumes  and  even 
busbybags  in  the  colors  of  the  regi- 
ments on  bearskins  and  shakos. 
Bewitching  figures  for  a  drawing 


^Simply  draws 
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CONVENIENCE  In  thin 
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FLEXIBLE  FIRESCREEr 


hat  your  fireplace  has  needed! 
A  firescreen  that  is  as  harmonious  a  part 
of  the  fireplace  ensemble  as  the  andirons, 
Flexscreen  consists  of  flexibly  woven  me- 
tallic curtains  that  slide  open  or  closed 
on  a  handsome  supporting  fixture  easilj 
attached  to  the  fireplace.  Drawn  together, 
they  effectively  stop  all  sparks, yet  provide 
full  vision  of  the  dancing  flames.  Drawn 
apart,  they  fold  gracefully  and  compactlj 
at  either  side.  Wonderfully  convenient. 
Always  in  place.  Save  space.  Permanent 
as  the  masonry.  Price,  until  now,  made 
firescreens  of  this  advanced  type  a  luxury. 
If  your  fireplace  fixture  dealer  does  not 
carry  Flexscreen,  send  for  description. 

BENNETT   FIREPLACE  CORP. 
Dept.  C-30,  Norw  ich,  N.  Y. 


L 


FLEXSCREEN 


Sailing  from  .Veir  York,  Jan.21.1936 

in  the  M.  S.  'Stella  Polaris  " 
and  ending  at  Monte  Carlo,  April  28 

Limited  to  125  members 
Price,  S.V-.T  up 

The  loveliest  and  most  truly 
typical  of  South  Sea  Islands 
are  on  the  program  —  islands 
of  the  Marquesas,  Society, 
Samoa  and  Fiji  groups. 

With  visits  also  to  islands  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  that  are 
unknown  to  travelers,  and  to 
Java  and  Bali,  to  Singapore, 
Rangoon,  Calcutta.  Madras, 
Ceylon,  Egypt  and  Naples. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  annual 
Raymond-Whitcomb  South 
Sea  Islands  Cruise  in  the 
motor  ship  "Stella  Polaris."' 

Send  for  particulars 

Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
OR     ANT     STEAMSHIP  AGENT 
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Visit  Japan 
in 

Chrysanthemum 
Time 

'erhops  you  feel  as  if  you've  seen  EVERY- 
rHING  but  it's  ten  to  one  that  you'll  find 
he  romance,  adventure  and  color  of  An- 
>ther  World  when  you  visit  Japan.  Gay 
Jays  at  sea  on  motor  ships  as  modern 
js  your  favorite  hotel.  Rich,  but  restrained, 
uxury  in  all  the  appointments  on  board 
and  detailed  convenience  of  service  which 
eflects  the  "centuries  old"  culture  of 
lapan.  •  Low  exchange  rates  make  Japan 
]  rare,  inexpensive  "find."  Regular  sail- 
ngs  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  the  PHILIPPINES 

Stop-over  at  Honolulu 

LOW  ROUND -TRIP  FARES 

from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


First   $r4A  Cabin  %  A*yj 
Class    J*T.A  0p        Class  up 

Second  $QOO  Tourist 

OOX  up  Cabin  X«50 


Class 


up 


Also  modern  cabin  and  tourist  cabin  liners 
from  Seattle  and  Vancouver  direct  to  Japan. 

Cabin  Tourist  $nn^ 

Class    "O/  up         Cabin  up 

Write  to  Department  91  for  information,  rotes  and 
reservations 

New  York,  25  Broadway;  San  Francisco,  551 
Market  Street;  Seattle,  1404  Fourth  Avenue; 
Chicago,  40  North  Dearborn  Street;  Los 
Angeles,  518  West  6th  Street,  or  any  Cunard 
White  Star  Limited  office.  Consult  your  local 
tourist  agent.  He  knows. 

NYK 

LI7»LE 

[japan mail) 


room  with  every  detail  seemingly 
perfected  solely  for  its  social  effect. 

Your  library  began  to  acquire 
books  on  Les  Uniforms  de  I'Armee 
Franchise.  And  it  was  one  of  these 
books,  a  most  valuable  one  in  get- 
ting you  into  the  spirit  of  your 
military  entourage,  Costumes  Milt- 
(aires,  1789-18 15,  by  Charlet,  that 
led  you  on  to  collecting  the  mili- 
tary aquarelles  and  lithographs  of 
that  period  by  men  like  Charlet, 
Vernct,  Lami,  Bellangc,  Raffet,  and 
Gavarni.  You  had  never  even 
heard  ol  Raffet  and  Gavarni  before 
you  acquired  your  figurines,  but 
you  soon  learned  to  prize  Gavarni 
for  his  penetrating  insight  into 
human  nature  and  the  wide  range 
of  his  interest  in  people  of  all  sorts. 
In  that  respect  he  became  for  you 
the  Tchckov  of  your  troops,  while 
Raffet  gave  you  the  sweep  of  the 
great  armies  in  their  battle  forma- 
tions and  on  their  lorced  marches 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops 
for  Napoleon,  their  thralldom  in  his 
personal  magnetism  and  the  mag- 
nificent devotion  and  patriotism 
that  he  inspired.  In  getting  ac- 
quainted in  this  way  with  these  two 
men,  you  also  learned  that  they 
were  not  only  considered  by  some 
the  greatest  lithographers  that  the 
world  has  produced  but  ranked 
among  its  really  great  draughtsmen. 
Lithography  was  not  only  a  new 
form  of  expression  to  you  but  it 
was  a  new  medium  in  their  time, 
having  been  invented  by  Alois 
Senefelder  of  Prague  in  1798  and 
further  perfected  by  him  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  so  that  in  looking  up 
the  military  records  and  life  of  the 
troops  you  chanced  upon  an  im- 
portant new  art  with  qualities  all 


Napoleon's  Drummer  Boy.  Figurine 
by  courtesy  of  Darrah   &  Darrah 


its  own  that  reached  its  height  of 
expression  and  popularity  in  a  few 
years  and  then  sank  back  into  com- 
parative oblivion  again  for  the 
time  being. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  lithog- 
raphy because  it  is  drawing  on 
stone  as  an  age-old  art,  but  it  is  just 
as  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that 
porcelain  only  began  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Europe,  at  Meissen  near 
Dresden,  in  171 5,  and  that  it  was 
only  generally  used  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  'first    successful    attempt  in 


Europe  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain 
was  made  in  Florence,  however, 
as  early  as  1580,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Francesco  I  de'  Medici,  but 
it  was  not  hard  paste  composed  of 
kaolin  and  petuntse  but  a  soft  paste 
and  translucent,  and  was  abandoned 
alter  the  death  of  the  inventor. 
The  oldest  existing  porcelain  manu- 
factory in  Italy  is  at  Doccia,  at 
Sesto,  six  miles  from  Florence.  It 
was  started  the  same  year  as  the 
manufactory  at  Sevres  in  France, 
that  is  in  1755  and  absorbed  the 
Capo  di  Monte  moulds  and  models 
and  the  right  to  use  the  original 
marks  in  181 1. 

Tlie  founder  ol  these  works,  the 
Marquis  Carlo  Ginori,  is  a  man 
you  enjoyed  getting  acquainted 
with  ior  he  lived  up  to  the  old 
Tuscan  tradition  among  the  no- 
bility in  Postering  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  with  great 
initiative  and  imagination  as  well 
as  with  energy  and  tenacity.  For 
instance,  it  was  he  who  was  en- 
gaged in  reclaiming  the  Maremma, 
which  meant  draining  a  section  of 
the  waste,  malarial  marshlands. 
Along  the  coast  he  developed  coral 
fisheries.  Again  he  introduced  An- 
gora goats,  hoping  to  promote  the 
manufacture  of  cashmere  shawls. 
While  Governor  of  Livorno,  he 
even  sent  a  ship  at  his  own  expense 
to  the  East  Indies  expressly  to  fetch 
some  of  the  clay  and  other  mate- 
rials that  the  Chinese  used  in  mak- 
ing porcelain.  The  porcelain  works 
at  Doccia,  his  family  estate,  were 
successful  financially  as  well  as 
artistically  and  have  remained  in 
the  Ginori  family  throughout  these 
two  centuries.  The  bi-centennial 
will  be  celebrated  at  Doccia  in  1935 
by  the  original  family  as  well  as  by 
tbe  world  at  large. 

Of  course,  we  can  hardly  realize 
what  porcelain  meant  to  Europe 
and  its  polite  society  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  all  the 
rage.  China-mania,  it  has  been 
called,  and  its  furore  was  as  great 
or  greater  than  "tulip-mania"  had 
been.  Even  kings  worked  in  the 
manufactories,  and  it  was  Carlo  III, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who 
founded  the  original  Capo  di 
Monte  works  in  his  own  palace  at 
Capo  di  Monte  near  Naples  in 
1736.  Designs  were  at  first  copied 
from  the  Chinese  but  afterwards 
reflected  the  varying  European 
modes  but  with  a  truly  Neopolitan 
flare.  The  decorations  were  copied 
from  famous  artists.  The  best 
sculptors  modeled  for  the  works, 
and  Neopolitan  modeling  was 
superb.  Tradition  says  that  Carlo 
not  only  worked  in  the  factory  with 
his  own  hands  but  enjoyed  follow- 
ing the  sales  at  the  annual  fair  in  the 
piazza  before  the  palace.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
where  he  founded  the  celebrated 
Buen  Retiro  porcelain  works  at  one 
of  the  court's  country  retreats,  the 
Capo  di  Monte  works  were  con- 
tinued under  the  patronage  of  his 
son  and  successor  at  Portici  in  1771 
and  afterwards  at  Naples. 

Such  is  the  world  the  gentle 
drummer  boy  that  you  chanced 
upon  one  day  in  a  shop  window 
introduced  you  to,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  world  to  you. 


LOOK  CLEAN 

Lu . . . 


That  dainty  wisp  of  silk  you  are 
going  to  put  next  to  your  skin 
looks  sweet  and  clean  to  the  eye, 
doesn't  it?  But  if  it  has  heen  laun- 
dered in  hard  water,  the  micro- 
scope shows  you  a  different  pic- 
ture. Clinging  to  every  silken 
strand  you  find  sticky,  gummy 
curds  which  trap  dirt  and  germs 
. . .  shorten  the  life  of  the  fibre  . . . 
and  combine  unpleasantly  with  the 
natural  excretions  of  your  pores. 

Nothing  gets  really  clean  in  hard 
water.  The  mineral  salts  react  with 
soap  to  form  this  insoluble  curd 
which  no  amount  of  rinsing  can 
get  out.  It  clings  like  glue  to  your 
skin,  your  hair  ...  to  your  clothes, 
linens,  and  dishes. 

Only  soft  water  can  give  you  real 
cleanliness.  And  the  softest  water 
of  all  is  water  that  has  had  its 
objectionable  salts  removed  by  a 
Permutit  Water  Conditioning  in- 
stallation. This  equipment  is  at- 
tached to  your  water  pipe,  and  all 
the  water  you  use  passes  through 
it  and  is  softened . . .  not  just  neu- 
tralized as  with  chemicals.  Best  of 
all,  this  luxury  costs  little ...  pays 
for  itself  in  savings. 

Learn  more  about  water  condi- 
tioning. For  example,  do  you  know 
how  hard  or  how  soft  your  water 
supply  is?  Permutit  offers  a  free 
chemical  analysis  which  will  show 
what  treatment  is  needed.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  "The  Magic  of 

W0NDER-S0FT  WATER." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

Made  by  THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  No.  705, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Authorized  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Bulb  Buying  Time  Is  Here 

Plant  This  Year  Without  Fail 

The  'New 
Ideal  Darwin  Tulips 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pit.  Oil. 


WHATEVER  else  you  don't 
do.  make  sure  you  have 
some  of  these  truly  wonderful  new 
Darwins.  »They  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  old  Darwins. 
The  Ideal  Darwins  are  brighter, 
have  happier,  more  cheerful  colors. 
Longer  stems.      Bigger,  longer- 

50  bulbs  for  £3.75 
100  bulbs  for  £7.00 

Price  includes  delivery 


lasting  blooms  that  stay  with  you 
fully  io  days  longer.  They  are 
fully  described  in  the  catalog. 
About  ioo  varieties  are  listed. 


In  order  to  introduce  them  quickly, 
we  offer  this  special  assortment  of 
unnamed  varieties — 


New  Daffodils 

Lovely  things  every  one  of  them. 
Some  few  are  startling  in  their  dif- 
ference. 36  illustrated  in  catalog 
in  natural  colors. 


New  Hyacinths 

You'll  find  them  a  revelation. 
Almost  they  seem  of  another 
world  so  spiritually  lovely  are 
they. 


Reputation 


Wayside  Gardens  are  nationally  recognized  as  importers  of  the  finest 
bulbs;  distributing  more  top  quality  bulbs  than  any  other  firm  in  this 
country.  We  invite  you  to  join  a  great  group  of  satisfied,  experienced 
garden  lovers. 


Wa\j,ricle  Gjardenj 


62  Mentor  Avenue,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Owners:  Elmer  II.  Sckultz  and  J.  J.  Crullemans 
AMERICA'S     FINEST    PLANTS  AND 


BULBS 


Your  inquiry  is  invited  and 
will  receive  prompt  attention 


c^lways  •  •  •  ott 
the  /inert  estates 

Boxwood — with  its  rich,  dark  green  foliage, 
its  delicate  aroma  and  air  of  living  antiquity 
lends  century-old  grace  and  charm  to  any 
surroundings. 

Nowhere  will  you  find  a  larger  collection 
of  fine  Old  English  Boxwood  than  here  in 
the  heart  of  the  Boxwood  country.  All  sizes 
and  shapes — matched  pairs—  beautiful  hedges 
— are  assembled  for  your  selection. 

H.  E  RN  E  STCO  N  W  ELL 

BOXWOOD  NURSERIES 

MILTON,  DELAWARE 


History  of  the 
country  estate 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

to  be  designed  of  checkered  gold. 

Splendid  paintings  on  walls  and 
ceilings  and  pavements  have  been 
found  that  depict  animals  and 
birds.  Very  penetrating  studies, 
full  of  action  and  feeling.  There 
are  murals  of  horses  drawing  the 
chariots.  There  are  murals  of 
herds  of  mules  and  cattle.  There 
are  murals  of  the  lion  hunts  in  the 
desert.  There  are  paintings  of 
pigeons  and  plumed  doves,  of 
ducks  and  wild  geese  that  rise  from 
the  marshes  and  beat  their  way 
through  the  reeds.  There  are 
paintings  of  cranes  that  act  as  fal- 
cons in  hunting  water  birds. 
Monkeys  are  shown  as  they  helped 
the  gardeners  gather  figs,  looking 
very  content  because  they  were 
allowed  to  help  themselves  as  much 
as  they  wished.  They  are  shown 
trying  more  mischievously  to  get  at 
the  nuts  of  the  dom  palms  through 
the  coarse  nets  in  which  they  are 
packed.  Again  they  are  seen  climb- 
ing up  the  neck  of  a  giraffe,  having 
mistaken  it  for  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  happily  illustrates  the  charm 
of  Egyptian  humor.  It  is  also  de- 
liciously  tender  to  see  little  kids 
industriously  nibbling  the  leaves  of 
the  sycamore  figs  and  to  see  a 
young  calf  frisking  in  the  sunshine 
and  galloping  through  a  field  of 
red  poppies.  In  all  this  we  realize 
the  vivid  enjoyment  that  the 
Egyptian  country  gentleman  found 
in  his  animals  and  birds  and  how 
much  they  contributed  to  Ancient 
Egyptian  country  life. 

Carvings  from  Sicilian 
carts 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Cyclopean  structures,  foundations 
laid  by  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, more  ruins  of  Greek 
temples  than  in  the  Peloponnesus 
or  in  all  Greece  besides.  There  are 
Roman  bridges,  aqueducts  and  am- 
phitheatres, remains  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  mosque  and  towers 
of  Saracenic  origin,  and  Norman 
churches,  castles  and  palaces. 

When  the  Mediterranean  was  the 
only  ocean  whose  expanse  had  been 
explored  by  civilized  people,  Trina- 
cria,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  was 
the  very  center  of  civilization.  In 
Sicily,  no  less  than  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  waged  the  war  of  civ- 
ilization against  barbarism,  of  phi- 
losophy against  mysticism,  of  science 
against  astrology.  In  Sicily  were 
fought  the  battles  between  Shemitic 
men  bound  to  Baal  and  Aryans 
who  worshiped  Jove.  Phoenicians 
against  Greeks,  Carthaginians 
against  Romans.  Then  came  Mos- 
lems, followers  of  Mohammed  to 
fight  against  Greeks  who  called 
themselves  the  servants  of  the  Nasa- 
rene,  and  later  Saracens  warred 
against  Normans.  And  so  as  you  go 
about  Palermo  studying  carretta 
carvings  and  paintings,  you  will  see 
tableaux  of  the  Greeks  encamped 
before  Troy,  Dido  on  her  funeral 
pyre,  Aeneas  landing  in  Sicily.  You 
will  see  innumerable  illustrations  of 


the  life  of  Ulysses  and  Achille: 
You  will  see  Olympian  gods  an. 
demi-gods.  You  will  discover  his 
torical  subjects  like  the  meeting  0 
Richard  and  Saladin,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  the  land 
ing  of  Roger  in  Sicily,  San  Giulianc 
appealing  to  the  Normans  for  rei 
newed  attacks  upon  the  Saracens! 
You  will  see  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
on  the  carts,  and  Hannibal,  Scipic 
Africanus,  Barbarossa  The  Pirato 
Giovanni  di  Procida,  Columbus 
and  even  our  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  marvelous  that  these  little 
carts,  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  ol 
everyday  life,  should  have  been  pic 
turing  all  the  varied  tales  and  leg- 
ends through  all  these  hundreds  ol 
years  and  that  the  traditions  of  theii 
arts  and  crafts  and  all  the  variec 
folkways  and  folk  feelings  of  theii 
island  home  should  have  descendec 
in  integrity  and  beauty  even  to  oui 
time.  Mr.  D'Ascenzo  is  certain  thai 
the  carts  will  remain  in  use  foi 
many  centuries  to  come.  "Withou 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  he  says,  "foi 
the  Sicilians  love  these  carretta  foi 
themselves  even  more  than  for  theii 
usefulness." 

Priestess  of  the  impossible 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

hybrid  instrument  with  which  she'e 
made  music  at  Lyons.  But  I  couldn' 
see  her. 

The  his  were  slow  in  coming 
Unappeased,  the  gods  refused  com 
munion.  Perhaps  they  objected  t< 
a  white.  Heads  swung  backwards 
Eyes  rolled  in  my  direction. 

Then,  from  the  crowd,  a  figuri 
rose  as  if  it  had  been  propelled  b; 
some  force  beyond  its  own.  / 
scream  so  shrill  that  it  seemed  t( 
come  from  another  dimensioi 
broke  from  its  lips.  With  heac 
flattened  between  the  shoulder 
blades,  so  that  the  face  stared  up 
wards,  a  dish  in  which  the  eye 
drifted,  it  danced.  I  can't  de 
scribe  it. 

The  incredible  figure,  leaping 
swirling,  wrung  by  ecstasy  or  agony 
bent  as  a  bow  so  that  hair  an( 
knees  touched,  straightening  witl 
those  wild  cries  that  splintered  al 
sensation  of  reality,  was  Francine 
For  a  moment,  she  danced  alone 
Then  the  whole  crowd  were  01 
their  feet.  Rapture  filled  their  eyes 
inverted  so  that  they  looked  up  an< 
back.  With  arms  hanging  an( 
shoulders  loose  they  flung  them 
selves  into  the  dance.  By  this  time 
dust  and  smoke  of  burning  herb 
made  a  fog  in  the  room*.  Thi 
crowd,  swirling  and  threshing  ii 
the  semi-darkness,  was  a  river  ii 
flood.  On  the  swift  current  of  thei 
emotions,  men  and  women  wen 
flung  into  each  other's  arms.  Shift 
were  torn,  flesh  bruised  and  bleed 
ing.  Beside  me,  a  girl  whose  sharp 
pointed  breasts  broke  through  he 
overall,  arched  herself  against  thi 
wall,  tendering  lips  and  body  to  ai 
invisible  lover. 

The  frenzy  of  the  dance  in 
creased.  Every  gesture  was  an  offer 
Maddened  by  rum  and  cane  spirit 
maddened  by  sex  and  religion,  thi 
crowd  abandoned  themselves  to  ai 
exultation  at  once  savage  and  mys 
tic.    But  they  remained  themselves 


FALL 


When  gardens  are  on  the  wane,  fencing  plans 
can  be  carried  out  without  danger  of  inter- 
fering  with  flowers,  plants  and  shrubs. 
Stewart  Iron  and  Chain  Link  Wire  Fences 
offer  more  structural  advantages  than  any 
others.  Learn  about  them  before  you  buy. 

Write  for  literature. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 
1 03  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  World's  Greatest  Fence  Builders  Since  1886 
Agents  Wanted  in  unallotted  territories. 
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Lord  &  Burxham 

Glass  Gardens 


I  mean  that  they  provided  their  own 
impetus. 

Only  Francine  was  possessed  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  She 
knew  nothing  of  her  surroundings. 
Illumination  had  descended  on  her. 
!  In  its  light  she  moved,  blind  and 
!  deaf,  the  breath  scarcely  parting  her 
1  lips,  her  pulses  still.    A  voice  un- 
like   her    own    issued    from  her 
mouth.     In    ultimate    and  over 
whelming  ecstasy,  dominated  by  the 
invisible  flame,  she  danced  before 
the  altar  of  her  god. 

The  repetition  of  a  phenomenon 
common  to  all  faiths,  from  time  im- 
memorial, came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
With  a  shriek  that  wrung  whatever 
is  most  sentient  in  our  beings,  Fran- 
cine  dropped  on  her  face.  The 
papaloi  bent  over  her  with  a  gourd 
full  of  blood.  "In  nomine  Patris, 
et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Amen" 
he  muttered  and  I  wondered  if  I'd 
heard  right. 

On  another  and  a  quite  different 
occasion,  for  the  Voodoo  religion 
must  not  be  confused  with  the 
witchcraft  of  the  mountains,  I  made 
a  journey  with  Francine.  Far  up  in 
the  hills,  beyond  the  gorges  which, 
from  the  airplane  had  looked  like 
shadows,  an  isolated  community 
had  been  struck  with  sickness.  It 
was  necessary  to  propitiate  Ogoun 
Badgris,  to  whom  apparently  all  the 
worst  evils  can  be  traced.  No  ordi- 
nary ceremony  would  suffice.  A 
heart  wrenched  from  a  living  body, 
especially  if  it  were  a  human  body, 
had  been  known  to  work  marvels. 
Was  there  not  the  story  of  President 
Antoine  Simone's  daughter  who'd 
had  the  heart  cut  from  one  of  the 
black  guards!  Francjnc  showed  im- 
patience of  such  threadbare  tales. 
She  walked  quickly  ahead  of  me, 
bare-footed,  with  a  patched  shift 
moulded  to  her  body,  and  a  band 
of  raw  sisal  round  her  head.  Both 
indicated  penance  and  every  woman 
present  at  the  ritual  wore  the  same 
lopsided  garments,  with  vast  irregu- 
lar pieces  of  colored  stuff  applied  to 
the  white. 

Francjne's  village  was  at  the  edge 
of  the  sugar-cane.  From  a  rise  be- 
hind it  one  could  see  the  shore, 
blinding  white,  with  palms  making 
a  great  fuss  in  the  wind.  But  we 
went  a  long  way  into  the  jungle 
which  sprawls  to  the  edge  of  the 
cultivated  ground.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  ride  a  donkey.  So  all  day  I 
trudged  behind  Francine,  with 
monstrous  growths  shutting  out  the 
sun  and  tangled  things  about  my 
feet.  Creatures  slithered  into  pools 
of  slime.  An  obscene  plant  with 
tendrils  that  looked  like  flesh, 
writhed  about  the  tree-trunks.  We 
passed  along  the  edges  of  ravines 
so  deep  that  I  couldn't  see  the  bot- 
tom. We  looked  up  at  the  scarred 
peaks  nine  thousand  feet  above  us. 
And  towards  evening,  having  eaten 
nothing  but  cold  plantain,  we  were 
aware  of  others  climbing  in  front 
or  behind  us.  But  no  greetings 
passed. 

In  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  Francine 
sat  down  to  wait.  "For  whom?"  I 
asked. 

"For  the  moon." 

I  think  I  slept.  The  next  thing 
I  remember  was  Francjne  shaking 
my  shoulder.     She   had  smeared 


some  amber  powder,  or  pollen,  on 
her  cheek  bones  and  a  tiny  red  bag 
hung  round  her  neck.  She  offered 
me  a  duplicate.  Gravely,  I  accepted 
it  and  with  the  things  dangling 
against  our  chests,  we  hurried  on 
and  up.  All  day,  I  had  been  con 
scious  of  the  rada  drums.  They  had 
been  calling  insistently,  "father," 
"mother,"  and  "little  one,"  for  they 
arc  of  three  sizes  and  each  sounds 
a  different  note.  The  boom  of 
them  had  filled  the  air,  all  round 
us,  yet  far  away.  Unhurried,  re- 
lentless, primitive,  with  a  savagery 
that  was  wholly  indifferent,  they  de 
manded  something  they  knew  they 
would  receive.  As  we  clambered 
up  the  gorge,  I  felt  the  incessant 
throbbing  as  a  part  of  myself. 

Within  a  semi-circle  of  rocks,  we 
came  to  a  cleared  space.  The  moon- 
light poured  into  it,  so  that  I  could 
see  almost  as  clearly  as  if  it  had 
been  day.  And  the  thing  happened 
within  thirty  feet  of  me.  There 
were  no  accessories.  Against  the 
rocks  crouched  a  number  of  men 
wearing  sacks  with  holes  cut  for 
the  neck  and  arms.  The  women, 
seated  by  themselves,  wore  the 
parti-colored  garments  I've  de- 
scribed. There  may  have  been  fifty 
or  sixty,  all  told.  In  the  center  of 
the  cleared  space,  there  was  a 
cabalistic  design,  flanked  by  sculls. 
Four  mounds  of  sand  indicated  the 
points  of  the  compass.  Within  a 
circle,  squatted  a  tremendously 
powerful  Negro  entirely  naked. 
On  either  side  of  him  stood  a  youth 
with  a  palm-leaf  fan. 

While  we  waited,  I  not  knowing 
what  we  were  going  to  see,  the 
drums  changed  their  measure.  A 
motif  struggled  through  the  reiter- 
ated booming.  At  first  it  was  an 
undercurrent  of  sound.  But  it 
swelled  and  swelled  until  it  sug- 
gested flood-tide.  I  felt  I  was  be- 
ing swept  away  by  it,  and  was 
startled  to  see  the  rows  of  figures 
still  motionless  by  the  rocks.  The 
women  began  to  chant.  In  childish 
words,  they  told  how  afraid  they 
were  of  Ogoun  Badgris  and  how 
they  wished  for  his  help.  It  was 
so  easy  for  him  to  destroy.  Would 
he  not  turn  away  from  his  anger 
and  be  merciful? 

Into  the  cleared  space  came  an 
old  man,  more  brown  than  black, 
his  chest  bare  under  a  tattered 
European  coat,  a  skirt  ballooning 
round  his  legs.  On  his  head  was  a 
red  turban.  He  was  just  an  ordi- 
nary old  man  with  eyeballs  swim- 
ming in  a  pouched  network  of 
flesh.  His  ludicrously  incongruous 
garments  should  have  roused  laugh- 
ter, but  I  had  no  desire  to  laugh.  A 
thrill  of  fear  crept  up  my  spine,  for 
the  old  man  had  appeared  so 
silently  that  I  had  not  noticed  his 
presence  until  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  naked  Negro  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  chant 
broke  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  The 
old  man  spoke  directly  to  the  Gods. 
He  said  he  was  neither  male  nor 
female,  but  an  instrument  through 
which  the  divine  will  should  be 
made  apparent. 

The  drums  were  hushed.  From 
them  came  the  murmur  of  a  heart 
beating.  Or  perhaps  it  was  only 
an  echo.    The  big  Negro,  who  had 
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not  yet  moved,  bent  his  head.  The 
sword  swung  high  and  fell  upon 
his  neck.  It  must  have  been  very 
sharp,  for  the  head  dropped  as  if  it 
were  a  fruit.  The  old  man  picked 
it  up  and  held  it  so  that  the  blood 
from  the  severed  arteries  ran  down 
his  chest  and  on  to  the  skirt  which 
was  more  horrible  than  ridiculous. 
Meanwhile,  the  boys  were  busy 
fanning  the  truncated  neck.  Fran- 
cine  explained  afterwards  that  no 
dirt  must  be  allowed  to  pollute  it. 
If  a  fly  setded,  the  head  could  not 
be  replaced. 

Not  at  all  sure  that  I'd  seen  an 
execution,  for  the  body  did  not 
move,  I  blinked,  and  stared  at  the 
assembly,  equally  motionless.  In 
the  moonlight  their  crazy  garments 
were  divided  into  light  and  shade. 
The  patches  had  become  stains. 
Their  skins  looked  as  if  they'd  been 
oiled.  Brown,  black,  pewter  gray, 
they  had  all  acquired  an  underlying 
similarity,  for  they  were  facing 
terror. 

Negro  spines  must  be  double- 
jointed,  I  thought,  for  the  dark 
heads  were  bent  so  far  backwards 
that  they  looked  like  trays.  On 
these,  the  lips  and  nostrils  pro- 
truded as  hummocks.  The  eyes 
were  brimming  saucers. 

With  difficulty,  I  forced  myself  to 
look  at  the  corpse.  I  don't  know 
what  I  expected.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  disappeared.  Perhaps  it  had 
never  happened.  But  there  was  the 
body,  crouched  on  its  haunches, 
just  as  if  it  were  alive,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  ground,  palms 
upwards.  And  there  was  the  old 
man  bending  forward  with  the  head 
held  at  arm's  length.  At  the  exact 
moment  when  he  replaced  it  on  the 
neck,  from  which  blood  had  been 
spurting  over  the  trunk,  the  patched 
company  let  forth  a  shriek  that  de- 
prived me  of  my  last  vestige  of 
common-sense.  After  that,  I  wasn't 
capable  of  judging  what  happened, 
but  1  saw  the  old  man  stand  with 
his  arms  raised  in  supplication.  I 
saw  the  sword  laid  on  the  naked 
Negro's  shoulders  and  a  strip  of  red 
stuff  lowered  across  his  face.  For  a 
moment  the  youths  hid  him  from 
my  sight.   Then  he  was  on  his  feet. 

I  couldn't  believe  it,  but  I  saw 
him  moving,  a  little  stiffly,  round 
the  circle.  Men  and  women  pushed 
towards  him,  dabbing  their  fingers 
in  the  blood  which  soaked  his  chest. 
With  it,  they  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  brow  and  lips.  The 
Negro's  steps  quickened.  His  feet 
seemed  to  be  running  away  with 
him.  Soon  he  was  dancing  and  the 
people  singing  a  glad  song  for,  by 
restoring  life,  Ogoun  Badgris  had 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  sac- 
rifice. 

Strutting  like  a  cock,  making  play 
with  his  muscles,  proclaiming  his 
sex  and  his  joy  of  life,  the  Negro 
paused  in  front  of  me.  Deter- 
minedly, I  touched  his  chest  and 
smeared  the  blood  on  my  shirt  cuff. 

By  noon  next  day  I  was  back  in 
Francine's  hut.  Millet  and  chicken 
were  simmering  in  the  pot.  But  my 
cuff  still  bore  a  red  finger-mark.  I 
turned  it  this  way  and  that.  "Did  it 
really  happen:"  I  asked  Francine. 

"You  saw  it  happen." 

"That's  not  the  same  thing." 


"It  is  enough,"  she  then  replied.! 

I  never  knew  whether  Francine' 
believed  in  the  mysteries  which  she1 
revealed  to  me.  Her  attitude  pro-| 
claimed  the  onlooker  rather  than 
the  initiate.  But  then,  I've  only 
once  seen  Francine  as  an  ordinary 
human  being.  It  happened  during 
a  Congo  sex  dance,  by  which  sev- 
eral villages  celebrated  a  Christian 
festival. 

I  suppose  everyone  who  has  been 
to  Haiti  has  seen  "la  danse  Congo" 
and  listened  to  the  women  chant- 
ing, "Better  have  a  man  in  your 
house  than  live  with  Maman  oh! 
Yes,  little  maid!"  To  which  the 
men  reply,  "Go!  Do  my  bidding. 
Bring  me  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
Bring  me  a  fish-head  and  something 
strong  to  drink."  (Or  "a  good 
Casava  cake"). 

Well,  there  they  all  were, 
Negroes,  Negresses,  mulattoes, 
every  shade  of  black  and  brown, 
moving  bonelessly  on  the  smooth, 
red  earth.  Torches  flared  in  front 
of  the  huts.  The  shadows  leaped 
and  twisted  as  if  they  were  alive. 

The  chaca,  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, shook  her  rattle  as  she 
danced,  alone,  her  face  thrown 
back,  her  eyes  narrowed.  She  used 
her  body  as  a  shuttle,  weaving  a 
tapestry  of  movement. 

A  man  sprang  into  the  center  oi 
the  square  and  began  posturing  in 
front  of  her.  Without  moving  his 
feet,  he  simulated  every  phase  and 
variation  of  the  sexual  act.  At  in- 
tervals, he  leaped  into  the  air  with 
the  force  and  grace  of  a  Nijinsky 
Then,  while  the  woman  undulatec 
towards  him,  alternately  offering 
and  refusing,  the  man  began  £ 
series  of  rhythmic  movements 
primitive  and  virile.  He  was  £ 
peacock  showing  off  his  fin< 
feathers,  a  rooster  strutting  after  i 
hen,  an  animal  in  rut. 

One  by  one,  other  couples  dancec 
in  the  light  of  the  torches.  I  recog 
nized  Francine's  Negro,  a  muscu 
lar  creature,  slender  waisted,  wear 
ing  a  pair  of  old  cotton  trousers,  hi: 
bullet  head  shining  with  oil.  Ir 
front  of  him  a  girl,  sharp-breasted 
with  flowers  on  her  head,  shook  hei 
buttocks  and  cork-screwed  hei 
stomach  in  the  fashion  of  the  danst 
du  ventre.  Advancing  and  retreat 
ing,  their  bodies  touched,  hesitated 
drew  apart.  I  imagined  waves  lick 
ing  at  the  shingle. 

And  as  the  throng  increased,  th< 
men  sang  about  the  curse  of  womai 
which  would  deprive  them  of  thei 
strength.  With  mock  shudders 
they  covered  their  faces  and  wailec 
that  they  were  already  exhausted 
Upon  which  the  women  advance* 
with  a  proud  display  of  breast  anc 
thigh,  shrilling  in  high,  menacing 
tones  "Coiyou!  Coiyou!''  which  i 
an  old  African  word  connected  witl 
a  female  in  heat.  "We  will  wea 
you  out!  We  will  destroy  you!' 
shrieked  the  women,  insistent  ii 
their  demands. 

I  looked  at  Francine's  Negro.  H 
was  smiling  and  the  girl  was  ver 
close  to  him,  her  chin  back,  he 
lips  straining. 

Then,  with  the  flurry  of  a  hawl 
striking,  Francine  had  precipitate) 
herself  between  them.  With  ai 
admirable  gesture,  she  ripped  th 
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TREE  PEONIES 

I  These  lovely  garden  plants  are  huge 
nounds  of  color  in  early  spring — 
>ink,  salmon-rose,  wine-color,  sal- 
non-red,  sulphur-yellow,  violet, 
iardy.  and  should  increase  in  size 
ind  beauty  each  year. 
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logue, which  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Write 
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Sold  in  five  different  heights  and 
three  different  spacings,  this  fa- 
mous imported  fence  meets  every 
need.  Screens  objectionable  views, 
beautifies  the  home  landscape. 

Write  for  Booklet  with  prices. 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 
101  Park  Ave.         New  York  City 
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Length  of  clusters  one 
to  five  feet.  Prices  ac- 
cording to  variety  and 
age.    $i.oo  to  $io. oo. 

DWARF  ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

in  assortment. 

FREE  LITERATURE 
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The  Gardens 
of  1936 

Next  year's  beautiful  gardens  are  being 
prepared  now.  Plan  and  prepare  yours 
with  the  aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
America's  finest  garden  monthly.  For 
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reading  the  Chronicle  for  sound,  prac- 
tical information  and  timely  discussions 
of  gardening  problems. 

One  year's  subscription,  $2.00,  single 
copies  twenty-five  cents.  The  thrifty 
will  appreciate  a  six-month  trial  sub- 
scription at  $1 .00. 
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CHRONICLE 
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New  York  City 


girl's  blouse,  but  that  was  only  the 
beginning.  While  her  rival  twisted 
and  squealed,  making  ineffective 
attempts  to  retaliate,  Francine  set  to 
work  to  claw  out  her  eyes.  Nobody 
interfered. 

The  Negro  stood  there,  smiling 
foolishly,  with  drops  of  moisture 
pearling  on  his  great  chest.  Fran- 
cine's  nails  secured  a  hold.  Blood 
streamed  down  the  cheeks  of  her 
rival.  With  a  yell,  the  girl  bent, 
butted  straight  into  her  assailant's 
chest  and  fixed  her  teeth  in  the 
flesh.  Francine  made  no  sound,  but 
every  line  of  her  expressed  the  in- 
tent to  do  murder.  She  got  hold  of 
the  girl's  hair  and  wrenched  her 
head  back.  If  she'd  had  a  knife, 
she'd  have  stuck  it  into  the  bared 
throat.  As  it  was,  her  nails  came 
into  play. 

With  her  rival  on  the  ground, 
Francine  began  dancing  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  Her  smile 
mocked  the  young  buck  who 
shuffled  in  front  of  her.  A  minute 
or  two  later,  they'd  disappeared. 

They  must  have  lain  that  night  in 
the  forest.  For  when  I  returned  to 
the  hut  under  the  banana  tree,  I 
found  it  empty.  Arranging  myself 
on  the  mat,  I  thought  of  all  the 
things  I  would  say  to  Francine  in 
the  morning. 

The  next  second,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  I  was  awakened  by  somebody 
singing.  Startled  to  find  it  broad 
daylight,  I  looked  out  of  the  hut. 
Francine  was  seated  on  a  log  with 
the  stringed  instrument  on  her 
knees.  Casually,  she  touched  it.  In 
a  rough  voice  she  crooned  a  song 
I'd  heard  in  Lyons. 

When  I  emerged,  disturbed  and 
cross,  she  didn't  concern  herself  by 
so  much  as  a  glance  in  my  direc- 
tion. Without  expression,  her  eyes 
half  closed,  she  drifted  from  one 
song  to  another. 

Later  in  the  morning  we  ate  cakes 
made  of  millet  and  plantain,  after 
which  Francine  went  to  sleep.  Her 
head  rested  in  the  crook  of  an 
elbow.  She  relaxed  as  if  she  hadn't 
a  thought  in  the  world. 

Before  leaving  with  Bonaparte, 
whose  affections  I  now  shared  with 
an  engaging  donkey,  for  which  I'd 
paid,  but  which  never  doubted  that 
it  belonged  to  the  smiling  Negro,  I 
looked  into  the  Voodoo  room.  On 
the  altar,  between  charms  and  the 
symbols  of  several  different  re- 
ligions, lay  the  hybrid  instrument. 
Beside  it  was  a  tooth. 

It  looked  to  me  a  singularly  fresh 
tooth.  I  wondered  if  Francine  had 
knocked  it  out  of  her  rival's  mouth. 


A  house  of  portraits 

(Continued  from  page  jy) 

while  at  either  end  of  the  room 
hang  the  Orpen  of  Alexander 
Montgomery  and  the  Zuloaga  of 
Mary  Binney  Montgomery. 

As  great  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  placing  of  the  pictures  as 
with  the  selection  of  the  artists  to 
paint  them.  The  mellow  walnut 
paneling  in  the  dining  room  makes 
a  perfect  background  for  the  earlier 
pictures,  while  the  white  ballroom, 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  house, 
sets  off'  the  modern  ones.    It  has 


been  well  considered  also  to  place 
the  Lavery  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montgomery  in  the  living 
room  between  the  two.  Somehow, 
they  tie  the  two  periods  and  all  the 
generations  together. 

Colonel  Montgomery  confesses 
to  a  "queer  theory  that  a  man 
paints  what  he  is  thinking  about" 
regardless  of  the  subject  who  is  sit- 
ting for  him.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  that  unlike  almost  any 
other  person  ordering  a  portrait,  he 
has  been  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions of  time  and  place  to  secure 
the  right  artist  in  the  right  mood. 
He  was  not  only  eager  to  get  the 
painter  himself  but  he  wanted  him 
as  well  as  the  subjects  for  the  por- 
traits in  a  sympathetic  setting. 

Androssan  is  a  house  of  por- 
traits, unique  in  its  collection.  Some 
people  are  interested  in  acquiring 
beautiful  paintings,  others  in  as- 
sembling distinguished  miniatures. 
Some  have  as  their  particular  en- 
thusiasm a  group  of  portraits,  but  it 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  combina- 
tion of  portraits  old  and  new  which 
will  give  equal  pleasure  to  posterity 
and  the  present  generation.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  have  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  art  in  this 
country  by  their  conception  of  what 
a  group  of  portraits  can  and  should 
be.  That  they  have  surrounded 
themselves  and  their  contemporaries 
with  that  exquisite  pleasure  which 
comes  rarely  and  only  with  the  in- 
trinsically good  things  of  life, 
should  be  sufficient  reward  for  all 
the  thought  and  effort  which  they 
must  have  spent. 


George  IV:  called  Regency 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

turn  went  farther  back  for  inspira- 
tion and  many  of  the  best  Regency 
designs  were  the  result  of  Egyptian 
motives.  Historically  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  being  directed  to  the 
period  by  several  successful  and  en- 
tertaining enterprises.  "Conversa- 
tion Piece"  presented  the  period  in 
splendid  pictorial  effect.  "The  Iron 
Duke"  in  a  more  serious  vein  gives 
another  interpretation  of  the  style 
and  manners  of  the  time  while  the 
Beaux  Arts  Ball  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  masquerade  the  experi- 
ences of  another  epoch  dramatized 
in  contemporary  splendor. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  advance  in  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  mechanical  in- 
genuity, both  of  which  have 
contributed  tremendously  to  human 
comfort  and  notably  to  the  supply 
of  available  material  for  farther 
advancement.  Whether  or  not.  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  revival  of 
artistic  interest  is  speculative.  No 
great  style  seems  ever  to  have 
evolved  in  response  to  the  call  for 
mere  change.  The  records  indicate 
that  a  desire  for  higher  standards 
of  achievements  accompanied  by 
perseverance  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary technique  for  expression,  the 
intellectual  understanding  of  past 
achievement  with  comprehensive  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  times 
are  all  necessary  elements  which 
are  unquestionably  inseparably  in- 
volved in  creative  accomplishment. 


FIIHESICHT  PAYS 


in  tiuhtimj  thv 

KEll  SPIDER 


Red  Spider  is  a  mid-summer  menace  which, 
thriven  during  hot  dry  spells  and  is  one  of  the 
commonest  enemies  of  both  evergreens  and 
deciduous  trees.  For  efficient  control  of  this 
pest,  which  does  serious  injury  and  causes  an 
ugly  reddish-broom  discoloration  of  foliage, 
it  should  be  identified  early  and  trees  should 
be  sprayed  bejore  serious  damage  occurs. 


Bartlett's "PLANNED  PROGRAM" of- 
fers you  a  service  of  regular  periodic 
inspection  and  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  trees  —  assures  early 
"spotting"  of  all  kinds  of  tree  trou- 
bles— and  the  adoption  of  econo- 
mical preventive  measures  to  correct 
them  during  their  early  stages."^ 
Right  now  your  trees  should  be 
inspected  for — Summer  Spraying 
against  insects  and  other  pests; 
Bracing  as  a  protection  against 
summer  storms  and  old  age;  Feed- 
ing to  insure  healthy  growth  and 
restore  to  weakened  trees  their 
true  beauty;  Pruning  and  Sanitation 
'o  remove  dead  and  infected 
branches  and  to  protect  against 
the  spread  of  disease  and  insects 
— and  don't  neg/ecf  small  wounds 
that  may  develop  into  major  cavities. 
^  We  wili  make  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  your  trees  and  render 
a  report  on  their  condition  without 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  For 
your  copy  of  our  new  Folder,  show- 
ing how  a  PLANNED  PROGRAM 
will  safeguard  your  investment  in 
trees  at  minimum  expense,  address 
Dept."B-9." 


The  caterpillar  of  the 
White  Marked  Tussock 
Moth,  which  each  year 
does  great  damage  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  is 
one  of  many  destructive 
pests  which  can  be  *  nip- 
ped in  the  bud'  under 
PLANNED  PROGRAM 
care. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  series  clients  through  19  strategically  located 
Offices  and  through  65  newly  appointed  Authorized 
Agents.  Write  us  for  the  address  of  the  Bartlett 
Representatii-e  nearest  you. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes   College  Preparation.  Music, 
Art,  Expression.  Physical  Education.  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship    Health    Courtesy  Character 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152                        Vassalboro,  Maine 

The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation 

Boarding  and  Dav  School  for  Girls,  pre- 
paratory to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
Upper  "and  Lower  School.  High  Academic 
Standards.  Art.  Music.  Dramatics.  Beauti- 
ful Modern  Plant.  Outdoor  swimming  pool. 
Riding,  Tennis.  Hockey.  Basketball. 
CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vassor 
Headmistress 
Box  70                        La  Jolla,  California 

The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  graduate  work 
admitting  to  advanced  standing  in  college. 

Music  and  Art   under  European-trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science.  Homemaking. 
Interior  Decorating.  Costume  Design. 

Professional    instructors    in    golf,  crew, 
tennis,   horsemanship,  swimming,  skating: 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principol 
Box  CL                  Cooperstown,  New  York 

Wychwood 

Boording  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

From  Sexenth  Grade  Up 

19  miles  from  New  York. 

A  small  and  Uterent  school  with  empha- 
sis  on   individual    interests   and  abilities. 
Thorough  college  preparation.  A  post-grad- 
uate year. 

Music,  art.  dramatics,  homemaking.  sec- 
retarial  courses.    Dancing,    riding,  tennis, 
swimming.    For  booklet,  address: 

ELIZABETH  GILL,  Headmistress 
Westfield                                New  Jersey 

"THE  ART  OF  LIVING" 

A  one  year  course  preparing  girls  for  the 
actual  life  they  are  to  live: 

Entertaining — Choosing  a  Career — Seeing 
a  Play — Running  a  Home. 

DAN FORTH -DUN BAR  SCHOOL 
Gladys  M.  Dunbor,  Director 
2  Harvard  Street              Worcester,  Moss. 

Low-Heywood 

On  the  Sound                 At  Shippan  Point 
Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women 
Also  General  Course 
Art  and  Music 
Separate  Junior  School 
Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  C                             Stamford,  Conn. 

Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.  Tennis.  A  homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Channing  Way     Berkeley,  California 

St.  John  Baptist 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist    (Episcopal    Church).     Six  years 
courses.  Music.  Art  and  General  Courses. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 
THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendham                              New  Jersey 

Mary  Brooks 

Secretarial- Academic 

One-  and  two-year  courses,  intensive  busi- 
ness   training   for   young    women.  Special 
course  for  college  graduates.  University  In- 
structors. Individual  attention  and  progress. 
College  credit.    DAY.   RESIDENT:  Brook- 
line.  Boston.  Scholarships.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 

132  Newbury  St.,  Bock  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

The 

Experiential  Groups 

For  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  who  wish  to  use  New  York  City 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  problems 
such  as  are  offered  by  industry,  government, 
international     relations,     social  welfare, 
drama,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Residence  at  the  Clubhouse  of  The  Ameri- 
can Women's  Association. 

For  furthtr  information  address 
MARION  COATS  GRAVES,  Chairman 
Box  2243,  353  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 

FOR  BOYS 

Adirondack-Florida 
School 

Onchiota,  N.  Y.     Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Individual  college   preparation  combined 
with  stimulating  outdoor  life  in  two  ideal 
climates.  Six  forms  for  boys  12  to  18.  Flex- 
ible scholastic  program. 

Graduates  in   leading  Eastern  Universi- 
ties. 

Fall  and  Spring  in  Adirondacks.  Winter 
in  Florida. 

Catalogue 
KENNETH  0.  WILSON,  Headmaster 
Onchiota                                   New  York 

California  Prep. 

Preparatory  and  lower  school.  Fully  accred- 
ited. In  the  foothills  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles.   Eastern   faculty  prepares 
boys  for  examinations  of  the  College  Board. 
Government  Academies  and  for  certification 
to  all  colleges  admitting  by  this  method. 
All  athletics,  pool,  riding,  etc. 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Heodmoster 
Covina  California 

C\  11  VCD  MILITARY 
LULVER  ACADEMY 

A   Distinctive   Educational   Institution  for 
boys  of  High  School  and  Junior  College  age. 
Keeps  abreast  of  the  most  modern  trends 
in  education.  Charts  the  course  individu- 
ally for  each  student.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges.  Broad  range  of  subjects  including 
courses  in  Commerce.  Motors,  Music.  Dra- 
matics. Experienced  leaders.  Infantry.  Cav- 
alry. Artillery.  Band.  All  sports,  including 
boxing,  rowing  (shell,  crew),  polo,  swim- 
ming. Moderate  Cost.  Catalog. 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
91  Pershing  Court              Culver,  Indiono 

Lake  Forest 

A  New  Plan  in  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  college  prepar- 
atory schools  of  the  country.  78th  Year.  Pre- 
pares for  all  colleges.  Enthusiastic  alumni. 
Permanent  faculty.  Hard  work  that  grips 
interest  under  New  Plan. 

All  athletics.  Physical  training  for  all. 
Write 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS 
Box  C                         Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Nichols 
Junior  College 

Only  college  of  its  kind  for  young  men. 
Outstanding  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Modern  Dormitories. 

Campus  life. 
Unexcelled  location. 

Address 
JAMES  L.  CONRAD 
Box  E                               Dudley,  Moss. 

RlVERDALE 

Country  School 

Frank  S.  Hackett,  Founder  (1907), 
Heodmoster 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School.  Ex- 
pert training  and  the  advantages  of  a  world 
center  for  boys  interested  in  music  and  fine 
arts.   High  record   in  college  preparation. 
"Country  Day"  facilities.  For  catalog  address 
Secretary.  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Tel.  Kingsbridge  6-3123. 

Write  for  catalogs  direct  to  the  schools  that  appeal  to  you.    If  further 
information  is  needed,  write 

The  Educational  Adviser,  PORTER  SARGENT,  1 1  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


THE  RETURN   OF  THE  NATIVE 

From  cabanas,  dude  ranches  and 
mountain  lakes,  they  are  returning  to  THE  NEW 
WESTON.  Among  those  who  know  and  demand 
good  values,  THE  NEW  WESTON  is  popular  because 
it's  smart,  convenient,  comfortable  and  economical. 

Spacious  two,  three  and  four  room  apartments 
have  been  furnished  by  a  well  known  decorator. 
The  moderate  rentals  include  full  hotel  service 


It's  getting 
to  be  indispensable 

This  is  what  country  estate  owners  who 
breed  fine  horses  and  cattle  say  of 
Country  Life. 

"There  is  something  worthwhile  in  every 
issue.  And  the  illustrations  are  beauti- 
ful. Seeing  them,  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand why  leaders  in  finance,  industry 
and  the  professions  are  so  intensely  in- 
terested in  their  herds  and  flocks." 

To  better  appreciate  the  finest  arts  of 
country  living,  read  Country  Life. 

Special  Livestock  advertising  rates  on 
application. 

For  further  particulars,  write 

Livestock  Editor 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


ieptember,  1935 
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rich  tradition 
of  leadership  paves 
the  way  for  even 
greater  success  at  the  Gotham. 
The  large  suites  popular  the 
world  over  for  their  luxury,  are 
making  many  new  friends  with 
their  smart  new  furnishings.  Every 
suite  is  distinctive — each  is  en- 
tirely different.  You  will  enjoy 
the  chic  modernity  of  The  Ladies' 
Bar — the  quaint  charm  of  the 
Alpine  Grill.  Rentals  as  reason- 
able as  the  suites  are  attractive 

Max  A.  Haering,  Res.  Mgr. 

FIFTH  AVE.  at  55«h  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  DAKOTA 

One  West  Seventy-Second 
Street  Facing  Central  Park 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
those  contemplating  residence  in 
New  York  City  to  inspect  apart- 
ments. Three-room  to  fourteen- 
room  housekeeping  and  non- 
housekeeping  suites  available. 
Rentals  begin  at  $1000.  A  res- 
taurant on  the  premises  caters 
exclusively  to  the  tenants  and 
their  guests.  Built  in  an  archi- 
tectural era  of  large  rooms  with 
high  ceilings,  the  Dakota  offers 
to  its  tenants  spaciousness  and 
comfort. 


If  you  are  loo\ing 
for  an  apartment 
or  hotel  for  a  few 
wee\s  or  month 
in  J^ew  Tor\  this 
winter  we  will 
gladly  assist  you. 


Apartment  Directory 
Country  Life 

444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  Marquette  Phillips 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Phillips's  achievements  is  hand 
wrought.  Each  is  original  and  the 
design  belongs  to  him  only  for 
whom  it  was  made.  Like  Cellini 
of  old,  Mr.  Phillips's  claim  to  the  in- 
genious lies  not  only  in  his  craft  but 
also  in  his  ability  to  please  a  patron's 
vanity  by  executing  a  design  which 
appeals  to  the  patron's  tempera- 
ment, or  which  is  inspired  by  his 
patron's  hobby  or  business.  It 
might  be  called  "human  interest  in 
iron  work,"  Phillips  says. 

In  one  respect,  Mr.  Phillips 
bears  no  resemblance  to  Cellini. 
Mr.  Phillips  calls  himself  a  simple 
iron-monger,  and  when  we  asked 
him  to  tell  us  something  about  him- 
self he  declined  on  the  grounds  that 
he  would  have  to  spend  many  hours 
over  Webster's  in  search  of  words. 
On  no  score,  could  Cellini  be  called 
modest  about  his  achievements! 

Meadow  Brook 

(Continued  jrom  page  5S) 

and  the  honors  went  to  R.  P. 
Huntington's  Orange  Girl.  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney  threw  open  the 
gates  of  his  estate  at  Westbury  to 
the  Meadow  Brook  Association  in 
1898,  and  that  year  Harry  Wor- 
cester Smith  won  the  cup  on 
Frank  R.  and  Thomas  Hitchcock's 
Palmer.  As  though  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  the  Meadow  Brook 
Cup  was  run  for  twice  in  1899.  At 
the  spring  meeting  on  the  Whitney 
estate  Harry  Worcester  Smith  won 
on  his  Jack  Dandy,  beating  Harry 
Page  on  Nestor  after  a  great  race. 
Smith  just  bringing  off  a  triple  vic- 
tory, something  no  other  rider  has 
been  able  to  do,  for  at  the  autumn 
meeting  Billy  Hayes,  riding  Day- 
break, beat  The  Cad.  And  The  Cad 
was  a  top-class  horse,  too,  for  he  won 
the  $10,000  Champion  Steeplechase, 
and  the  Grand  National  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  from  the  best  jumpers. 

The  Meadow  Brook  Cup  never 
has  been  a  rich  race,  probably  its 
greatest  value  to  the  winner  has 
been  slightly  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  real  romance  of 
steeplechasing  is  that  so  many 
sportsmen  would  rather  win  a  race 
like  this,  or  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup,  than  the  richest  of  flat  racing 
classics — and  by  classics  I  don't 
mean  those  $100,000  special  events. 
They  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  selecting 
an  animal,  and  the  months — some- 
times years — of  training  him,  quite 
as  much  as  the  swift  competition  of 
the  race  itself.  They  steel  them- 
selves against  disappointments,  for 
they  know  that  there  are  so  many 
things  that  can  happen  in  a  steeple- 
chase. A  good  horse,  jumping 
smoothly,  can  be  bumped,  even 
bowled  over,  by  some  rogue  of  a 
crooked  fencer;  or  another  horse 
may  fall  in  front  of  him,  forcing 
him  to  take  up;  or  he  may  take  off 
a  bit  too  soon  or  too  late,  and  hit  a 
fence  too  hard,  and  the  jockey  is 
unbalanced,  or  unseated — and  all 
an  owner  and  trainer  can  do  is 
smile  a  bit  wryly  and  say:  "Well, 
next  year  perhaps."  Most  of  the 
horses  who  have  won  the  coveted 
hunt  club  cups  have  been  developed 


in  the  hunting  field,  and  although 
many  were  vivid,  none  ever  was 
quite  great.  Still,  fair  hunting 
country  is  quite  different  to  the 
park  courses  of  Saratoga,  Pimlico, 
and  Belmont  Park,  and  perhaps 
Thomas  Hitchcock's  Good  and 
Plenty,  Joseph  E.  Widcner's  Duet- 
tiste,  and  the  Grecntree  Stable's 
Jolly  Roger  might  not  have  raced 
so  well  over  posts  and  rails. 

When  the  squabble  over  betting 
closed  all  the  big  tracks  in  New 
York  in  1909,  the  hunt  clubs  car- 
ried on,  and  kept  the  sport  alive. 
The  Meadow  Brook  Association 
moved  to  Belmont  Park  Termi- 
nal, and  held  its  most  important 
meetings  there  in  191 1,  '12,  and  '13. 
Skiddy  von  Stade — and  what  a 
good  rider  he  was,  too — won  the 
cup  on  Malcolm  Stevenson's  Maple 
Leaf  the  first  year  at  the  Terminal, 
beating  seven  runners,  among  them 
Diana,  who  had  won  the  race  at 
Westbury  in  1908,  and  Henry  Bell's 
Tyosa,  who  was  to  win  the  fixture 
the  following  spring.  The  best  race 
for  the  cup  at  the  Terminal,  how- 
ever, was  in  1913.  In  this  Leonard 
Jacob's  Pall  Mall,  with  von  Stade 
up,  beat  Gold  Plate,  ridden  by 
Harry  Page,  of  course,  and  Web 
Carter,  the  first  horse  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney  ever  owned. 

The  Meadow  Brook  Cup  was 
run  for  over  the  Whitney  estate  for 
the  last  times  in  1914  and  '15: 
Jimmy  Parke  beating  a  big  field 
with  Indicator,  and  Anatelo  Dev- 
ereux.  Amateur  racing  languished 
during  the  war,  and  after  that  the 
big  meetings,  now  bigger  than  ever, 
crowded  it  almost  off  Long  Island. 

William  Almy's  Hard  Banking, 
a  moderate  horse,  won  the  first  race 
over  Brose  Clark's  course.  Some 
horses  are  born  under  an  unlucky 
star.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Maddux's  gray 
Oracle  II,  who  won  the  following 
year,  was  one  of  those.  He  lost  races 
through  bad  racing  luck,  but  this 
year  he  ran  a  bang-up  race. 

Of  course  everyone  remembers 
Billy  Barton.  Winner  of  the  Cuban 
Derby,  and  a  first-class  handicap 
horse  on  the  flat,  he  turned  rogue 
and  finally  was  barred  from  every 
flat  racing  track  in  America  because 
of  his  behavior  at  the  post.  Howard 
Bruce,  then  Master  of  the  Elkridge 
Fox  Hounds,  bought  him  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  used  him  as  a 
hunter  for  a  season.  Away  from 
the  race  course  Billy's  temper 
changed  and  he  was  put  to  jump- 
ing. For  two  seasons  he  was 
supreme  at  the  hunt  club  meetings, 
and  after  winning  the  Meadow 
Brook  Cup  in  1927  he  was  shipped 
to  England  and  pointed  for  the 
blue  Ribbon  of  all  steeplechasing, 
the  Liverpool  Grand  National. 

Nearly  a  hundred  Nationals  have 
been  run  at  Aintree,  but  none  more 
spectacular  than  the  race  in  1928. 
Forty-two  runners,  a  record  field, 
started  over  that  gruelling  four  and 
a  half  miles  course  that  foggy  after- 
noon, and  only  two  finished — Tip- 
perary  Tim,  a  100  to  1  shot,  and 
Billy  Barton.  Twenty  came  down 
at  the  cruel  Canal  Turn.  Easter 
Hero,  now  owned  by  Jock  Whit- 
ney, but  then  carrying  the  silks  of 
Captain  Loewenstein,  was  the  vil- 
(Coniinued  on  page  84) 
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favorite  pleasantry  of  a  certain  gentleman- 
farmer,  who  has  a  pure-bred  herd  on  his  swank 
dairy  faim,  is  to  offer  a  first-time  visitor  the 
choice  between  a  glass  of  milk,  and  one  of 
vintage  champagne — and  he  always  adds:  "You 
know,  one  costs  me  as  much  as  the  other." 

If  you  think  that  this  happened  to  me  the 
morning  I  visited  Ashgrove  Farm,  you're 
wrong.  Ashgrove  Farm  is  operated  on  quite  a 
different  basis.  It  is  something  more  than  self- 
supporting,  although  how  much  more  of  course 
is  a  matter  between  Edward  B.  Ashton,  who 
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veterinarian  comes  up  from  Boston  once  a 
week),  the  workshops,  and  various  outhouses. 
Everything  is  arranged  for  convenience  and  all 
the  latest  labor-saving  devices  are  used.  I  mar- 
veled at  the  collection  of  gadgets  for  doing 
everything  from  filling  the  silo  in  just  the  right 
way,  and  drying  hay  so  that  it  comes  out  sweet 
and  green,  to  the  machines  for  making  ice 
cream.  And  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  road  is  the  Ashgrove  Products  House, 
which  started  out  originally  as  a  little  tearoom 
and  has  grown  up  into  a  sizable  restaurant. 


owns  it,  and  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Ashgrove  Farm  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
Saratoga  Springs:  quite  as  much,  if  you're  inter- 
ested, as  the  race  course,  the  new  State  Spa,  or 
the  gaunt  old  hotels,  and  the  elms  on  Broad- 
way. It  produces  about  twelve  thousand  quarts 
of  milk  a  day;  its  ice  cream  is  famous  in  a  com- 
munity where  many  housewives  still  prefer  to 
make  their  own,  and  its  turkeys  usually  are  the 
pieces  de  resistance  at  the  cottagers'  Sunday 
night  suppers. 

Ashgrove  Farm,  including  Farm  No.  2,  covers 
about  eight  hundred  acres,  and  I  expect  it  will 
be  increased  considerably  by  this  time  next  year, 
for  Mr.  Ashton  is  planning  to  take  over  the  ad- 
joining land  occupied  by  the  Brook  Club  which, 
before  it  burned  down  last  winter,  was  quite  as 
well  known  as  the  Beach  Club  at  Palm  Beach. 
Motoring  out  Church  Street,  beyond  the  edge 
of  town,  you  come  to  a  collection  of  red  brick 
and  white  frame  buildings,  with  green  shutters 
and  red  roofs.  Standing  well  back  from  the 
road  in  a  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers  is 
the  Big  House  (William  Zeigler,  Jr.  lived  there 
for  a  number  of  years  during  the  racing  sea- 
son), and  behind  it  the  office,  the  creamery,  the 
barns  for  the  herd  (one  hundred  and  ten  cows 
are  milked  every  day),  the  stables  for  the  horses 
(Mr.  Ashton  has  a  stud  of  Belgians,  with  the 
stallion  Echodale  at  its  head),  the  hospital  (a 


Above,  the  yearling  colt  by  Blue 
Larkspur  out  of  Knockaney  Ridge 
which  brought  $20,000,  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  a  yearling  at  the 
Saratoga  sales  in  three  or  four  years 


Ashgrove  Actal  Marshall,  an  Ashgrove 
Farm  bull  by  Altcrest  Tingaling.  The  cow 
is  Ashgrove  Roma  Snowdrop  with  a  record 
of  10,182  pounds  of  milk  and  the  calf,  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  is  Ashgrove  Agmo  Kitty  2nd 


For  more  than  a  decade — Mr.  Ashton  bough 
the  original  farm  in  1921 — Ashgrove  has  beei 
known  for  its  pure-bred  Ayrshires.  At  preser 
the  herd  numbers  two  hundred  and  sixty  heac 
although  I  don't  think  that  includes  the  ver 
latest  arrivals.  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  t 
keep  the  herd  at  about  this  size,  so  the  youn 
animals  are  sold,  and  the  old  ones  go  the  wa 
of  all  beef.  On  the  farm  they're  awfully  prou 
of  Ashgrove  Clover,  Ashgrove  Pina,  and  Asf 
grove  Matty,  each  of  whom  averages  78  pound 
of  milk  a  day,  of  Ashgrove  Snowdrop,  whos 
figures  are  10,182  pounds  of  milk,  420  pounc 
fat,  with  4.13  per  cent  fat  test  for  the  yea: 
When  I  looked  over  the  herd  bulls,  Hanky 
Prospect,  the  purchase  of  which  was  told  in  th; 
department  last  month,  Strathglass  Ultimu 
Ashgrove  Man  o'  War — you'd  just  know  th; 
there'd  have  to  be  a  Man  o'  War — and  a  tw( 
year-old,  Ashgrove  Marshall,  appealed  to  m 
particularly.  I  might  add  in  passing  all  the  an 
mals  were  in  almost  show  ring  condition,  an 
I,  who  am  more  used  to  the  military  smartnei 
of  stables,  liked  the  way  the  barns  were  kep 

I  also  saw  some  first-class  Poland  and  Berl 
shire  hogs,  and  I  mustn't  forget  the  chicker 
and  turkeys.  My  guide  mentioned  casually  th: 
there  were  six  thousand  turkeys  in  one  field, 
quite  believed  him. 

#    #  # 


Oh,  well,  a  month  passes  all  too  quickly 
Saratoga.  After  all,  nowhere  else  are  there  su< 
fat,  lazy  mornings,  nor  such  leisurely  progre 
to  the  races  in  the  afternoons,  and  the  sales 
the  evenings.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  1 
horses — yesterday's,  today's,  and  tomorrow 
The  extraordinary  performance  of  Alfred  Va 
derbilt's  Discovery,  who  won  the  Merchan 
and  Citizens  Handicap,  at  a  mile  and  thn 
sixteenths,  under  the  unusual  impost  of  V 
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DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  CONSIGNS 


FOUR  daughters  of  Imported 
Financier  of  Myrtle  Place 
166260  A.  R.  Two  daughters 
of  Douglaston  King  Frederick 
161527  A.  R.  An  outstanding 
daughter  of  the  best  daughter  of 
Shuttlewick  Mirth. 


DOUGLASTON 


i       J  F 


MANOR  FARM 


•    Pat  OiM 


Financier  of  Myrtle  Place,  sire  of  Douglaston 
Prince  Royal,  highest-priced  Guernsey  of  1935 


Two  sons  of  Imported  Finan- 
cier, one  of  them  a  junior  herd 
sire,  the  other  one  a  maternal 
brother  to  one  of  our  herd  sires. 
An  outstanding  daughter  of  Im- 
ported Douglaston  King  James 
161526  A.  R. 

HUGH  BARCLAY,  Owner 
K.  C.  SLY,  Herd  Manager 

PULASKI  NEW  YORK 


ARGILLA  FARM 

Consigns 
Three  Daughters 

of 

Dolly's  Foremost 

of  High  Rock 

No.  67827 

Argilla  Forgiveness 

No.  314385 

Born  May  27,  19.50,  sired  by  Dolly "s 
Foremost  of  High  Rock  No.  67827, 
out  of  Cynthia  of  Argilla  Farm  No. 
137742.  A.  R.  record  12768.3  lbs.  milk, 
739.0  lbs.  fat,  class  E. 

Dolly's  Foremost 
of  High  Rock 

No.  67827 

has  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
daughters  with  high  test  records. 

ARGILLA  FARM 

S.  M.  Morrill,  owner 
R.  J.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Ipswich  Mass. 


3rd  Annual  Hilltop-RockinghamSale 

HILLTOP  FARM  SUFFIELD,  CONN. 

September  30th 

44  HEAD 

ARGILLA  FARM  consigns  4  head  including  3  splendid  daughters  of  Dolly's 
Foremost  of  High  Rock  67827  A.R. 

BETHANY-HOMESTEAD  will  be  represented  by  Bethany  Prince  Archer,  217425, 
out  of  Homestead  Audrey  270712,  694.3  lbs.  F.  Class  AA,  and  three  out- 
standing females. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  consigns  14  head  including  4  daughters  and  two  sons 
of  Imp.  Financier  of  Myrtle  Place,  166260  AR.,  and  a  show  daughter  of 
Douglaston   Princess  Charlotte,  369600,  she  out  of  Shuttlewick  Mirth 

129736. 

HILLTOP  consigns  six  line-bred  "Butterfats"  up  to  their  high  standard. 
HORSE  SHOE   FALLS  FARM  will   consign   5   head   including   daughters  of 
Caumsett  Courageous,  136678  A.R.,  and  Hilltop  Butterfat  General  189154. 

LANGWATER'S  consignment  includes  a  son  of  Langwater  Merrymaker  and 
Langwater  Country  Flower,  Langwater  Helena  by  Langwater  Pharos,  and 
Langwater  Buttercup,  13,606.6  lbs.  M.  715.8  lbs.  F.  CI.  G.  Dam  of  Lang- 
water Coventry. 

ROCKINGHAM  consigns  6  head  including  a  son  of  Brilliant  Lassie,  86452 
A  R ,  Champion  long  distance  cow  of  the  breed. 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  herd  sires  and  foundation  females  from  the 
outstanding  herds  of  the  country.  All  T  B.  Accredited  and  Bang's  Free. 


WESTMONT  FARM 


WESTMONT  DISPERSAL 

BRANDyWINE  SUMMIT,  PA. 
September  13th  and  14th 
201  HEAD 

1  38  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers         53  Open  Heifers         10  Bulls 

VIRGINIA  STATE  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

RICHMOND,  VA.  FRIDAY,  OCT.  11th 


LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  25th  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 

TIMONIUM,  MD.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER,  21st 

For  catalogues  write 

The  HERRICK  MERRYMAN  SALES  CO. 

Sparks  Maryland 


This  Outstanding  Son 

of 

Brilliant  Lassie 

Cha  mpion 
Long  Distance  Cow 
of  the 
Butter  Breeds 

Rockingham  Brilliant 
Hollistar  226130 

Born  September  11,  1934,  is  one 
of  the  line-bred  descendants  of 
Langwater  Holliston  A.  R.  (five 
females  and  a  bull)  which  we  are 
consigning  to  the 

Hilitop- Rockingham 
Guernsey  Sale 

ROCKINGHAM  AND 
GREYCOURT  FARMS 

Daniel  G.  Tenney,  Owner 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


HILLTOP  FARM 

SUFFIELD,  CONN. 


IS  OFFERING  AT  THE 


Hilltop-Rockingliam  Sale 
SIX  LINE -BRED  BUTTERFATS 

This  group  of  animals  was  selected  to  satisfy  the  most 
critical  purchaser  and  is  of  the  same  high  calibre 
as  those  offered  at  our  previous  sales. 


GEORGE  M.  IIENDEE,  Prop. 


F.  H.  SMITH,  Mgr. 


We  are  consigning  to  the  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale 
BETHANY  PRINCE  ARCHER 

A  yearling  son  of  this  beautiful  cow  pictured  below 

He  is  sired  by  Homestead 
Pharaoh,  grand  champion  bull. 
New  York  State  Fair  1931, 
and  a  proven  sire. 

We  believe  this  young  bull 
and  3  May  Rose — Butterfat 
females  we  are  consigning, 
should  merit  serious  consider- 
ation from  breeders  desirous 
of  adding  a  few  tops  to  their 
herds. 

For  further   information,  Write  Homestead  Audrey 

13751  lbs.  milk,   694  lbs.  fat.   class  AA 

BETHANY-HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Inc. 

Honesdale,  Pennsylvania 

"One  of  America' s  Great  Herds" 
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cJcucn  an  J  Q0lilte  Que, 
ADD  COLOR  TO  THE  ESTATE 


Contrasting,  yet  blending  with  the  green  fields  in 
,  which  they  browse,  the  fawn  and  white  Guernsey  cow 
adds  color  and  beauty  to  your  country  estate.  The 
richly  colored  Guernsey  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
arouses  exclamations  of  delight  from  guests.  These 
docile  industrious  cows  become  the  pet  of  even  the 
most  timid,  and  seem  to  share  the  pleasure  of  being 
admired  and  discussed  as  they  inquisitively  come  to 
meet  visitors. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  ARE  AN  INVESTMENT  PRODUCING  RICH 
DIVIDENDS  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  YOUR  TABLE.  ANY 
SURPLUS  FINDS  A  PREMIUM  PRICE  ON  Till:  MARKET 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  WRITE 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

262  I  Irove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 


STAR  LINE 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Are  you  going  to  build  or  im- 
prove your  barn?    Send  and 
get  a  Starline  Floor  Plan 
FREE  — with  full  infor- 
mation on  Starline 
Stalls,  Stanchions. 
Pens,  Water  Bowls, 
Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Ventil- 
ators.  Hay 
Tools,  Door 
Hangers, 
Poultry 
Equip- 
ment. 

Starline 
Inc. 

Dept. 

CL9. 


HARVARD, ILL.     ALBANY,  N .  Y. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  rare 
Pheasants,  Wild  Ducks, 
Wild  Geese,  Guineas, 
Turkeys,  Bantams 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion.   Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


High -Class  Saddle  Horses  For  Sale 


DAVE  MEARNS 
Chestnut  gelding,  5  yrs.  16  hands,  beau- 
tiful.  1  ii:h t -weight  hunter,  registered  thor- 
oughbred, by  Lord  Granite  out  of  Lady 
Voter,  manners  and  disposition  ideal. 


Have  a(  this  (hue  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  both  3-  and  5-gaited  pleasure 
horses,  thoroughly  schooled,  ready 
lor  immediate  use.  UsO  a  lew  real 
show  prospects,  as  well  as  some  per- 
fectly schooled  hunters.  Ml  reason- 
ably priced  according  to  quality. 
If  in  the  market  for  either  saddle 
horse  or  hunter  please  let  me  know 
your  requirements  and  if  I  have  any- 
thing  to  suit,  will  sell  it  to  you  and 
guarantee  it  to  be  just  as  described 
or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
liank,  Chicago,  the  Drovers  National 
Hank,  Chicago,  and  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Co..  Chicago. 


HARRY  Mc\  UR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  view  of  rolling  New  England  country  on  UigUawn  Farm 
af  Auburn,  Massachusetts,  owned  by  Mr.  Franks  P.  Knowles 


pounds  revived  the  old  question  o£ 
whether  there  should  be  a  maximum 
as  well  as  a  minimum  weight  in 
handicaps.  I'm  always  just  a  bit 
bored  when  I  hear  an  owner  or 
trainer  complain  that  his  horse  is 
being  broken  down  by  the  cruel 
handicapper's  weights.  Alfred  Van- 
dcrbilt  really  has  been  an  exception 
— he's  taken  a  sportsman's  attitude 
and  run  his  horse  at  least  once  a 
week  for  two  months,  and  he's  won 
eight  sweepstakes  in  succession. 

In  my  opinion  it  isn't  high 
weight  that  breaks  down  good 
horses;  rather,  it's  too  much  racing, 
too  hard  tracks  (one  of  them  put 
Omaha,  the  season's  best  three- 
year-old,  on  the  shell),  and  the  de- 
mand for  speed  that  put  a  greater 
strain  on  tendons  than  they  can 
bear.  If  weight  were  increased  in 
all  of  the  races,  horses  would  have 
to  run  slower — but  they'd  last 
longer.  Nowadays,  our  system 
being  what  it  is,  a  sound  first-class 
iour-year-old  is  an  exception,  and  a 
five-year-old,  a  curiosity. 

As  these  notes  are  written,  Dis- 
covery has  been  assigned  144 
pounds  in  the  Delaware  Handicap, 
at  one  mile.  He  will  not  accept,  as 
his  engagements  have  been  limited 
to  more  important  sweepstakes. 
Nevertheless,  the  handicap  is  some- 
thing ol  a  compliment,  and  a  record 
for  American  racing.  Of  course, 
horses  have  carried  higher  weights, 
and  won  with  them,  too,  in  shorter 
races — Iron  Mask  set  a  world's 
record  of  1:03  2/5  for  five  and  a 
half  furlongs,  under  150  pounds  at 
Juarez,  Mexico,  in  1914 — but  even 
the  best  have  been  more  leniently 
treated  in  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  events  over  a  distance  of 
ground.  Only  one  horse,  so  far  as 
the  records  of  the  leading  races  go, 
ever  won  under  as  high  weight  as 
Discovery.  That  was  Harry  Payne 
Whitney's  Whisk  Broom  II,  who 
after  galloping  off  with  the  Metro- 
politan and  Brooklyn  Handicaps, 
won  the  Suburban  with  139  pounds 

UP-  . 

Discovery  is  by  Display,  who  was 
something  of  an  "Iron.  Horse" 
almost  a  decade  ago.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  his  atrocious  behavior  at 
the  post,  I  expect  that  Display 
would  have  been  the  greatest 
money  winner  on  the  American 
turf.  He  started  in  103  races  and, 
although  he  won  only  23,  he 
finished  second  25  times,  and  third 
27,  always  beaten  by  heads  and 


necks  after  getting  away  badl 
Even  so,  he  managed  to  win  $25( 
526  in  prize  money.  So  far,  Di 
covery  has  won  $125,545 — $75,9; 
of  this  during  the  present  season, 
don't  believe  that  he  will  race 
long  as  Display,  although  he  is 
bigger  horse  and  has  the  mo 
powerful  shoulder  I've  seen 
years,  but  he  has  made  more  than 
fair  start. 

I  dare  say  Sonny  Whitney  h 
the  best  two-year-old — certainly  tl 
best  shown  in  the  first  fortnight 
racing  at  Saratoga — in  Red  Rain, 
chestnut  colt  by  Pennant,  the  si 
of  Equipoise,  out  of  Dustemall, 
young  mare  by  Chicle.  Red  Ra 
won  the  Flash  Stakes  on  the  ope 
ing  day  of  the  meeting,  and  thi 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  the  Col 
stream  Stable's  Coldstream  in  tl 
Saratoga  Special.  In  both  races  1 
was  away  slowly,  but  closed  with 
whirlwind  rush  through  the  streti 
which,  after  all,  is  the  true  test 
a  good  horse. 

»    #  * 

Everyone  expected  E.  R.  Bra 
ley's  yearlings  to  bring  big  pric 
at  the  sales,  and  they  were  not  d 
appointed.  Thirty-one  head  broug 
the  unusual  (for  these  days)  av< 
age  of  $4,905,  and  a  total 
$152,050  for  the  lot.  Of  course 
was  the  first  year  that  the  Mast 
of  Idle  Hour  Farm  had  offered  tl 
produce  of  his  stud  and  everyboi 
interested  in  buying  horses  w 
eager — particularly  as  B  r  a  d  1  e 
hadn't  picked  over  the  lot,  and  1 
served  those  he  hoped  were  tl 
best.  The  colts  and  fillies  werei 
in  the  usual  sales  condition,  slee 
and  stall-fed,  either,  though  perha 
if  they  had  been  the  prices  mig 
have  been  higher.  As  it  was,  a  b 
colt  by  Blue  Larkspur  from  'Knoc 
aney  Ridge,  a  full  brother  to  Bloc 
root,  brought  $20,000,  the  top  pri 
of  the  sale.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  been  four  or  five  years  since 
yearling  has  brought  that  figure 
The  Spa.  Another  high-priced  a 
was  a  chestnut  by  the  Kentucl 
Derby  winner,  Bubbling  Over,  wl 
brought  $13,000.  Arthur  Hanco 
also  had  a  good  sale,  the  tot 
for  the  Claibourne  and  Ellers' 
youngsters  passing  the  $100,0 
mark.  It  looks  as  though  tl 
market  for  thoroughbred  bloo 
stock  is  on  the  upgrade.  The 
really  is  no  reason  why  prices  oug 
not  be  higher  when  one  thinks 
all  the  new  tracks  that  will  nei 
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A  group  of  Holsteins  go  to  make  up  a  pastoral  scene  on  High- 
field  farm,  the  estate  oj  Mr.  john  T.  Ellis  at  Lee,  Massachusetts 


icing  material.  It's  a  mighty  poor 
orse  who  can't  win  a  purse  some- 
where. 

#    *  # 

The  cattle  market  is  decidedly  on 
ie  upturn,  too,  and  I'm  told  that 
ie  prices  of  pure-bred  stock  are 
oing  to  advance  even  further  this 
ill.  One  reason  is  that  many  herds 
eed  new  animals  for  cross  breed- 
lg,  and  another  is  new  herds  are 
eing  formed  in  many  sections  of 
ie  country  by  men  who  have  been 
atching  the  market  and  who  an- 
cipate  better  prices  for  dairy  and 
?ef  products.  There  are  still  op- 
srtunities  to  procure  top  breeding 
ock,  at  what  a  few  months  from 
dw  will  look  like  bargain  prices, 
he  autumn  auction  sales  are  under 
ay,  and  sons  and  daughters  of 
:cord-breaking  animals  will  be  of- 
:red  in  all  breeds.  While  this  de- 
artment  hasn't  space  to  list  all  of 
ie  auction  sales,  it  will  be  pleased 
i  send  them  on  request. 

From  England  comes  the  news 
:  a  remarkable  record.  Stonehurst 
itrician's  Lily,  a  Jersey  which  pro- 
iiced  more  milk  than  any  other 
>w  of  the  breed  a  few  months  ago 
-24,094.5  pounds  in  a  year — 
■opped  a  heifer  calf  on  May  24, 
id  on  June  15  produced  91  % 
junds  of  milk.  During  the  fol- 
wing  week  her  total  was  606 
junds,  nearly  equalling  her  own 
eight.  And  B.  H.  Decker,  owner 
:  Shawangunk  Valley  Stock  Farm, 
^allkill,  New  York,  believes  his 
neteen-months-old  heifer,  Pie- 
rtje  Ormsy  Queen  Mercedes, 
hich  produced  14,696.7  pounds  of 
ilk,  590.2  pounds  fat,  with  4  per 
nt  test  has  brought  off  a  Class  B 


record.  The  best  previous  mark  for 
heifers  of  this  age  was  557.9  pounds 
fat,  made  by  Bell  Triune  Supreme 
Rose. 

Breeders  of  Ayrshires  are  all  ex- 
cited over  the  opening  of  American 
ports  to  cattle  from  Scotland,  fol- 
lowing die  long  embargo  because 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
the  British  Isles.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm 
now  has  twenty-four  head  in  quar- 
antine, and  they  will  be  delivered 
to  his  Strathglass  Farm  at  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  Included  in 
the  lot  are  two  new  herd  sires,  Bar- 
gower  True  Form,  a  three-year-old 
son  of  the  London  Dairy  Show 
winner,  Bargower  Silver  Bell  5th, 
and  Lessnessock  Brown  King. 
Females  in  the  shipment  are  all 
from  high-record  dams,  among 
them  Millantrae  Perfect  Lady,  a 
winner  at  the  Ayr  and  Highland 
Shows. 

Bargower  Jubilee,  a  yearling  bull 
out  of  Bargower  Eva,  champion  of 
all  breeds  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show,  and  five  young  heifers  of 
well-known  blood  lines  have  been 
shipped  to  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  of 
Penshurt  Farms,  Narberth,  Penn. 

John  S.  Ames,  of  Langwater 
Farm, North  Easton,Mass.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club,  to  fill  the  post  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  F.  K.  Bab- 
son.  Langwater  Farm  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Ames  family  in  1884 
and  many  of  the  herds  throughout 
the  country  are  headed  by  sires  hav- 
ing the  Langwater  prefix,  which  is 
a  tribute  to  the  development  of  the 
Guernsey  cattle  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Ames. 


Strohmeyer 

King's  Rita  of  Swiss  Meadow,  the  Grand  Champion  Brown  Swiss  cow  at  the 
l935  Penn  Farm  Show,  owned  by  Miss  lima  C.  Wo  hi  wend  oj  Salina,  Pa. 


FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR 


National 

HORSE  SHOW 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

NOVEMBER  6-12,  1935 

Gala  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  10 


FULL 
CLASSIFICATION 


LIBERAL 
PREMIUMS 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCTOBER  15th 


Reservations  for  boxes,  seats  and  season 
memberships  now  being  received 

NATIONAL    HORSE  SHOW 

WHITNEY  STONE,  Secretary  NED  KING,  Manager 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  9-8365 
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\  Salt  Themselves 


Via 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  li  ttle  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


Horses  can't  thank  you — but  by  keep- 
ing right  on  working  they'll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten- 
dons. Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  little  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Everlasting  Locust  Posts  Add  Economy  Cr  Permanence  to 

&eebestf)tre 


Heavy  chestnut  hand-split 
rails  with  locust  or  chestnut 
posts  at  your  option. 

Reeveshire  English  Type 
Hurdle  Fence 

2-3-4  rail  type,  panels  10' 
long,  all  4'  high  of  hand- 
split  chestnut. 


Post  and  Rail  Fence 

Write  for  Booklet  "F-5" 
with  prices 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 
101  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 
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OME  Parker  Guns  are  their 
owners'  proudest  possessions 
after  fifty  years  ofservice.Their 
mellow  beauty,  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  action,  the  perfection  of 
their  fitting,  the  business-like  ring  with 
which  they  still  snap  shut,  are  fondly  ex- 
hibited to  an  admiringyounger  generation. 

Why  don't  you  buy  a  Parker  today? 
What  pride  you  can  take  in  its  ownership! 
You  may  find  a  Parker  at  your  dealer's 
that  fits  you  exactly  or  we  will  custom 
build  one  to  your  own  specifications. 

Every  part  of  every  Parker  is  fitted  and 
finished  by  hand.  Possessing  so  fine  a  gun 
as  a  Parker  brings  out  all  the  boyish  joy 
that  is  left  in  a  man  of  any  age.  Such  a 
possession  can  not  be  measured  by  money. 

\^  rite  now  for  information.  Parker  Gun 
Works,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PARKER  I).  H.  E. 

*206«o 

Parkfr  I*ric«*M 
range  from  S5R25.0O 
to  860.50 


Remington. 
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Ranching  it  in  Santa  Ynez 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

old-time  Western  vehicles  of  various 
descriptions,  colorful  and  intriguing 
even  though  lacking  in  the  paint 
and  glitter  that  characterizes  the 
coach  house  array. 

Twice  a  year,  at  least,  parts  of 
this  collection  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  festivals  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. In  August,  residents  of  and 
visitors  to  this  Pacific  Coast  resort 
"go  native"  for  their  three-day  Old 
Spanish  Days  fiesta.  Strange  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  temporarily  shove 
automobiles  into  the  background 
as  parades  and  pageants  enliven  the 
celebration.  Many  of  them  come 
from  the  Juan  y  Lolita  Rancho. 

Again  in  May,  we  find  Santa  Bar- 
bara the  starting  point  of  perchance 
the  country's  most  unique  quest  for 
pleasure — the  Rancheros  Visita- 
dores.  It  is  an  early  California  cus- 
tom revived;  a  mass  visitation  of 
ranchers  from  hacienda  to  hacienda. 
It  is  a  stag  affair  and  about  250  men 
made  the  trip  this  year.  All  ride 
horseback  except  the  elderly  men 
who  travel  in  stage  coaches. 

Business  and  professional  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  come 
West  to  join  in  this  four-day  trek. 
Every  one  must  dress  in  rancher 
garb  and  care  for  his  own  horse.  If 
he  doesn't  happen  to  know  how,  he 
just  has  to  find  out. 

This  strange  group  of  visitadores 
moves  leisurely  through  back  roads 
and  mountain  trails  from  ranch  to 
ranch,  winding  up  at  the  Mitchell 
ranch  for  a  two-day  (and  night) 
fiesta.  All  women  and  children 
leave  the  ranch,  and  the  place  is 
turned  over  to  the  men.  Everyone 
may  do  whatever  he  chooses  in  an 
old-time  Western  cowtown  setting. 
Each  pays  $25  for  the  trip  and  all 
necessities  are  furnished.  Neverthe- 
less, these  must  be  harrowing  days 
to  Harvey  McDonald,  foreman  of 
the  ranch. 

The  grand  finale  comes  on  Sun- 
day when  the  rancheros  again 
mount  their  horses  and  trek  three 
miles  to  the  old  Santa  Ynez  Mis- 
sion at  Solvang.  There,  in  color- 
iul  ceremony,  they  present  their 
"bags  of  gold"  to  the  padres;  the 
annual  Rancheros  Visitadores'  con- 
tribution to  maintain  the  historic 
old  mission.  The  "bags  of  gold" 
contain  profits  remaining  after  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  are  paid. 

Thus  Jack  Mitchell,  gentleman 
rancher,  annually  plays  host  on  a 
huge  scale,  and  the  Juan  y  Lolita 
Rancho  becomes  a  whooping  safety- 
valve  lor  tired  business  men.  The 
other  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year  it 
is  a  sanctuary  where  John,  Lolita, 
and  their  personal  friends  may  find 
peace  and  pleasure,  leaving  the  out- 
side world  beyond  the  mountains. 

Meadow  Brook 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

lain  of  the  race,  for  he  bolted 
across  his  field,  and  lying  across  the 
top  of  the  six-foot  hedge  brought 
down  horse  after  horse.  They  say 
Billy  Barton  made  the  most 
amazing  leap  in  the  annals  of  the 
race,  for  he  cleared  the  tangle  of 
men  and  mounts  in  the  six-foot 


ditch  on  the  take-off  side,  and 
passed  at  least  three  feet  above 
Easter  Hero  lying  on  top  of  the 
thorn  fence.  For  all  that,  Billy's 
luck  was  out  that  day  for  he  fell 
at  the  last  fence,  and  although  he 
was  remounted  he  was  distanced 
by  the  Irish  horse  with  the  silver 
tube  in  his  throat. 

Although  he  won  the  Meadow 
Brook  Cup  twice,  and  almost  every 
other  cup  of  consequence,  Bur- 
goright  wasn't  as  good  a  horse  as 
Billy  Barton.  He  was  a  big,  rangy 
gelding  by  Burgomaster  with  a 
tendency  to  sulk  at  the  most  un- 
expected, and  inopportune  times. 
Still,  he  was  remarkably  sure  footed 
— he  fell  only  twice  in  three  seasons. 
Ben  Leslie  Behr  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land along  with  Billy  Barton.  He 
started  in  the  National,  too,  but 
was  one  of  those  who  came  to  grief 
at  the  Canal  Turn.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Behr  was  more  successful  in 
the  Meadow  Brook  Cup  than  any 
other  owner,  for  he  won  the  race 
three  times  (few  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  win  it  twice)  with 
Burgoright  in  1924;  Impartiality  in 
1925,  and  Burgoright  in  1926. 

Another  good  horse  was  Alliga- 
tor, the  sort  of  safe,  steady  Jumper 
that  goes  well  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional. Mrs.  Malcolm  Stevenson 
intended  to  send  him  over  to  Eng- 
land, but  after  he  won  the  Meadow 
Brook  Cup  in  1929  he  ran  at  an 
unrecognized  meeting  (through 
some  misunderstanding  the  spon- 
sors of  the  meeting  had  neglected 
to  apply  for  a  sanction)  so  he  was 
barred  from  racing  abroad. 

In  the  last  few  years  lady  owners 
have  had  almost  a  monopoly  on  the 
Meadow  Brook  Cup.  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Durant  won  the  race  twice: 
with  MacCarthy  More  in  1931  (her 
husband  won  it  the  following  year 
with  Fugitive)  and  with  Little  Dan 
last  year.  In  1933  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Somerville's  Trouble  Maker  beat  a 
big  field  easily,  but  he  failed  to 
finish  last  year.  However,  he  had 
a  remarkable  record  with  the 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  the  Carolina 
Cup,  the  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup, 
and  lesser  races,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  to  his  credit.  Last  May 
he  fell,  no  one  could  tell  why,  at 
the  seventeenth  fence  in  the  Mary- 
land Hunt  Cup  and  broke  his  neck. 
Before  he  started  that  day  Mrs. 
Somerville  had  said  she  intended  to 
retire  him  after  that  race.  After  all, 
racing's  like  that. 

The  greatest  game 

(Continued  from  page  62) 
matches,  "Tony"  Sanger  and 
"Chicken"  Walford  and  Ansell  both 
of  whom  have  achieved  fame  playing 
in  India,  and  Eric  Tyril-Martin  will 
make  up  the  squad.  Counting  the 
British  there  are,  so  far,  seven  en- 
tries with  the  possibility  of  an 
eighth  and  the  doubtful  enthusiast 
can  be  assured  of  all  the  excitement 
he  wants  with  such  teams  as  Tem- 
pleton  (Winton  and  Raymond 
Guest,  Stewart  Iglehart,  and  Mike 
Phipps),  Aurora  (Seymour  Knox, 
Jimmy  Mills,  Ebby  Gerry,  and  Billy 
Post)  and  others,  swinging  into  ac- 
tion, each  team  determined  to  win. 


THE  NEAREST  THIN 
TO  A  TURF  COURT 


HAR-TRU  Tennis  Courts  an 
resilient,  trouble  free,  dust 
less  and  quick  drying.  The 
have  stood  up  under  seven 
conditions  everywhere,  am 
are  in  favor  for  Davis  Cu| 
and  other  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n 
matches.  They  can  be  use< 
less  than  an  hour  after  < 
cloudburst. 

• 

Now,  in  the  Fall,  is  the  idea 
time  to  install  your  Har-Tn 
courts.  Not  only  will  they  bi 
ready  for  immediate  play 
but  they  will  be  well  sea 
soned  during  the  winter  am 
in  prime  condition  as  sooi 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  thi 
ground. 


A  few  prominent  owners  of 
HAR-TRU  courts: 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy     Annapolis.  Mi 
West  Side  Tennis  Club   Forest  Hills,  L.  1 
Exmore  Country  Club  Chicago,  II] 

Philadelphia  Country  Club  Bala.  Ps 
Oldlield  Club  Stony  Brook.  L.  ] 

Hamilton  McK.  Twombly  Estate 

Convent,  N.  J 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Gould 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pratt 
Mr.  C  M.  Pratt 

Write  for  Circulars  •'£"'  and  "F' 


Syosset.  N.  1 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  H 
Glen  Cove,  L.  ] 
Glen  Cove.  L.  1 


HAR-TRI 

FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COUF 


{100%  American-Made) 

17  East  45th  Street,  New  Yorl 


LIFE  FOR  NEW 


LIFE  FOB. 


LEXOL — the  new  leather  dressing — 
serves  and  renews  all  leathers,  kee| 
them  soft  and  supple  and  preventing  t 
surfaces  from  cracking.  Used  on 
leather,  which  would  ordinarily  beo 
hard  when  dry,  LEXOL  penetrati 
restoring  its  original  flexibility. 

The  results  of  forty-two  years  of  reset 
and  experience,  LEXOL  is  a  .soluble 
made  of  the  very  finest  ingredients.  It 
not  discolor  the  most  delicate  shades. 

LEXOL  is  excellent  for — 

Goll  Bags  Riding  Boots 

Luggage  Harness 
Books  Sport  Shoes 

Leather  Upholstery 

Ask  any  leather  goods  dealer  for  LEXOL,  or 
$1.00  for  I  full  pint  postpaid.  Money  refundi 
not  satisfied. 

MARTIN  DENNIS  CO. 

861  SUMMER  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J 


THE  COUNTRY  Ml)    PRESS,  CARDEN  CITY,  NEW  Y 


At  the  first  opportunity,  talk  with  your  Travel  Agent,  or  our  offices.  (Ask  for  literature  about  all-inclusive  cost 
tours  to  Hawaii,  and  Personally  Escorted  South  Pacific  Cruises  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  via  Hawaii,  Samoa 
and  Fiji.)     Q  Matson  Line-Oceanic  Line:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland. 


S.S.  LURLINE    ■  S.S.MARIPOSA 


S.  S.  MONTEREY 


S.  S.  MALOLO 
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REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
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Six  Acres  Overlooking  Hudson  River,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Fine  spacious  residence,  300'  elevation.  The  large  rooms  on  first  floor  are  wood 
paneled,  the  library  is  particularly  large  with  fine  wood  beamed  ceiling.  Second 
floor,  7  bedrooms,  3  baths  and  master's  suite  of  sitting  room,  bedroom,  bath  -and 
porch.  Mostly  all  rooms  have  fireplaces.  Third  floor,  4  bedrooms  and  bath,  6 
servants'  rooms  and  bath.  Large  basement,  hot  water  heating.  Separate  5-car 
garoge  with  living  quarters.  Greenhouse,  vegetable  and  formal  gardens.  Grounds 
beautifully  landscaped.  Exceptionally  low  priced  a't  $65,000. 

4-page  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Folder  No.  1085  upon  request. 
Nearest  Office 

rm\<  i:  &  ripley,  inc. 

DEPOT  PLAZA,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  y. 

White  Plains  2676 
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BEAUTIFUL    NEW  RESIDENCE 

Designed  by  Treanor  &  Fatio 

— '  Architects 

Located  In  the  center  of  Palm  Beach,  midway  between  the  ocean  and  the  lake,  3  blocks  from 
Everglades  Golf  Course.  Contains  4  master  bedrooms  and  4  baths.  Usual  living  quarters 
and  5  servants'  rooms.  The  house  is  ideally  oriented  for  air  and  ventilation,  and  contains 
every  modern  convenience. 

Beautifully  landscaped  plot  100  x  175  feet.  Additional  plot  of  the  same  dimensions  is  avail- 
able on  which  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  or  formal  garden  may  be  built.  It  is  within 
2  minutes  of  the  ocean  and  convenient  to  all  clubs. 


WATT  &  SINCLAIR,  Inc. 
21  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


OR 


Protected 


HARWHIT  CORP. 
256  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Lattingtown 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island 
20  ACRES 

Exclusive  residential  section 

Woodland  with  fine  building 
sites  and  views  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  Piping 
Rock,  Creek  and  Nassau  Clubs 

Will  consider  dividing 
WARREN  MURDOCK 

20  West  43rd  Street  Tel.  PEnn.  6-0882 


BEDFORD,  N.  V. 


76  Acres.  Brook  runs  through  the  property.  Natural  lake  basin. 
Meadow  and  woodland.  Parm  barns — artesian  well — springs — un- 
usual Early  American  house,  nine  rooms,  one  bath — large  attic,  steam 
heat,  four  fireplaces.    Nothing  like  it  available.    For  immediate  sale. 

598  Madison  Ave., N.y.  BEATRICE  L.  RENWICK,  Inc. 

Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 

Wlckersham  2-0040  Northern  Westchester  Specialists  Bedford  Village  503 


GENTLEMAN'S  ESTATE 
in  Nearby  Connecticut 

Extraordinary  Oppttr t unity! 

Lovely  Georgian  residence  of  stone  construc- 
tion, in  ideal  surroundings,  within  one  hour 
of  New  York  City;  50  acres  of  land,  beautiful 
fields,  woods,  stream,  private  lake.  Main 
residence  of  rare  elegance  and  in  splendid 
condition,  contains  15  rooms,  4  baths;  fine 
stone  garage  with  quarters. 

GEORGE  HOWE,  Inc. 

Suburban  and  Country  Pro|>erties 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

VAnderbilt  S-7i03 


CUSHMAN 

HOLBROOK  B 
Bedford        Mt.  Kisco  Katonah 

a.  OUTSTANDING  FARM 

b.  A  LARGE  ESTATE 
BOTH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

New  York 
110  E.  42nd  St.    or  ?e?"°'?£~t_e,r 

t  1  r>  1  c  cene  Te'-  Bed.  Vil.  452 

Tel.  Cal.  5-6695 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


For  Lease — fully  equipped 

"Beneventum" 

On  the  Black  River 

Close  to  Georgetown  and  Charleston 

An  excellent  shooting  plantation 

Situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  in  a  grove  of  50  live  oaks,  only  20 
minutes  from  the  ocean.  All  buildings  newly  painted  and  in  A-i  condition, 
all  improvements;  main  house  5  double  bedrooms,  three  baths,  gun  room, 
and  ample  service  quarters.  Six-horse  stable,  two-car  garage,  rice  fields 
newly  planted,  ditches  cleared  and  navigable;  fish  pond  well  stocked  with 
big-mouthed  bass.  Over  5,000  acres  of  posted  quail  land;  wild  turkeys, 
excellent  dove  shooting.  Two  duck  boats,  16-foot  speed  boat,  11  pointers 
and  setters,  pony,  mules  and  oxen.  3  dozen  live  decoys,  3  dozen  chickens, 
some  broilers.  Tenant  farmer,  caretaker  and  handy  man  will  remain.  May 
be  leased  for  one  or  several  years. 

Box  1534,  %  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


khrough  the  years  the  elegance  of 
Gotham's  appointments  has  gained 
world-wide  popularity.  Today  these 
same  rooms  and  suites  have  attained 
even  greater  fame  with  their  new, 
smartly  modem  furnishings.  Each  is 
distinctive — each  is  entirely  different. 
Gotham  entertainment  also  sets  the 
pace.  The  Ladies'  Cocktail  Bar  sparkles 
with  chic  charm,  while  the  quaint 
Alpine  Grill  is  an  enchanting  picture 
of  Switzerland  on  the  Avenue  .  .  . 
You'll  find  added  inducement  to  move 
to  the  Gotham  in  the  reasonable 
rentals  for  long-  or  short-term  leases. 

M"  *■  a~'™s-  »>>i» 
FIFTH  AVE.   AT   FIFTY-FIFTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


The  best  duck  retrievers  known,  as 
well  as  wonderful  companions. 

Stock  hy  Champion  Water  Devil 
available  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

John  J.  Kelly,  Manager 
Montchanin  Delaware 


HIS  CHARACTER 

I 


Is  As  Good  As 
His  Coal 

# 

All  our  Samoyede 
puppies  have  be- 
hind them  many 
generations  of 
both  goodness  and 
'^•e^^^^^^''  beauty. 

LAIKA  KENNELS  (r«s.) 
Ipswich  Massachusetts 


ifv 


757  Empire  Blvd. 


SAMOYEDES 

Combine  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  Far  North  and 
that  perfect  dependability 
which  only  centarieu  of  close 
human  contact  can  instill.  For 
fall  particulars  apply, 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Grand  Newfoundland 


Lady  Patricia  II 

(A.  K.  C.  Ao.  020898) 
This  breed  is  again  becoming  very  popular 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
have  puppies  of  some  of  the  best  blood-lines  In 
America,  to  offer  In  both  the  Landeeei  and  the 
large  black  types. 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KOCH  KENNELS        Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog,  wonder' 
ful  with  children.  Coat  short, 
black;  weight  12  to  16  lbs. 

Reg.  puppies  $35  up. 

Ettabtuthed  1910 

VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 

Somerville                 New  Jersey 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

Brozvn 

Champion  Imperial  Dnf^c  of  What  Ho,  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  R.  Aloe  of  Washingtonvillt 


*  DOG  STARS  * 


WELSH  TERRIERS.  Mrs.  Florence  Henry 
Lowenbach,  owner  of  the  Gaye  Kennels  at 
Glcnview,  Illinois,  and  well-known  Welsh 
Terrier  breeder,  has  kindly  consented  to  give 
Dug  Stars  an  interview. 

"Welsh  Terriers  have  been  our  family  pets 
for  twelve  years,"  says  Mrs.  Lowenbach,  "and 
in  common  with  everyone  who  has  had  a  sim- 
ilar experience  with  this  sagacious  member  of 
the  terrier  group,  I  have  yet  to  find  another 
that  can  quite  as  satisfactorily  fill  the  bill  with 
the  perfect  combination  of  keen,  hard-bitten 
terrier  fire  and  mental  balance.  The  Welsh 
knows  so  well  when  it  is  appropriate  to  in- 
dulge in  the  maddest  play  and  when  it  is  fitting 
to  arrange  himself,  a  dignified  sage,  before  the 
fire  to  muse — the  perfectly  behaved  house  pet. 
Never  was  a  dog  more  responsive  to  his  mas- 
ter's moods  or  obedient  to  his  commands,  and 
the  wistful  appeal  of  the  peculiar  Welsh  ex- 
pression that  is  so  importantly  typical  of  every 


specimen  is  not  to  be  resisted.  Even  the  un- 
trained members  of  the  kennel  have  a  way  of 
demanding  additional  favors  and  attentions  by 
their  tractability  and  obedience.  As  much  as 
a  real  terrier  breed  can  be  the  possessor  of  a 
sensible  nervousness  and  a  quiet  self  respect, 
by  so  much  does  the  Welsh  excel  as  a  con- 
genial and  perfect  companion. 

"From  the  purely  practical  point  of  view 
there  is  also  much  to  be  said  tor  the  Welsh. 
He  is  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  His  size  recom- 
mends him.  His  dark  jacket  does  not  soil 
easily  and  he  is  a  fearless  watch  dog.  It  is 
rarely  that  he  barks  without  real  reason,  and 
while  seldom  inviting  trouble,  he  can  and  will 
stubbornly  defend  himself  when  attacked. 

"Within  the  past  few  years  more  and  more 
people  have  recognized  and  learned  to  know 
this  breed  that  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  ter- 
riers, until  the  present  supply  of  Welsh  for 
pets  can  hardly  meet  the  demand.  The  fanciers 


ROBINSCROFT  KENNELS 
1913  to  193S 
CAIRN  TERRIERS  and 
CARDIGAN  WELSH 
CORGIS 

Registered  pup»  of  both  breeds. 

MRS.  HENRY  F  PRICE 
Breezemont  Ave.      Riverside.  Conn 
Tel.  Old  Greenwich  70528 

Breeze 
beyo 


Dalmatians 
and  Chows 


Exceptional  Puppies 
of  Champion  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 


MRS.  L.  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 
43-16  Kisscna  Blvd.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


*      3  JS 

Pembroke-Type  Welsh  Corgis 

Lovely  male  and  female  puppies  for 
sale.    All  ages. 

TAMARAC  KENNELS 

R.  E.  Gardener 
Sundance  Alberta,  Canada 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  speci- 
mens, both  sexes, 
of  the  best  possi- 
ble breeding. 
Price  reasonable. 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular 

Fred  A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT 

Springfield 

KENNELS 

Massachusetts 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Announcing  superior  litter  hv  Champion  WAR- 
LAND  PROTECTOR,  BEST  IN  SHOW. 
Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York,  1933. 
Farm  raised;  sound  and  healthy;  typy. 

SGT.  M  \J.  <:.  B.  PROCTOIJ 

(Member,  Airedale  Terrier  Club  ttf  America) 
Millers,  Maryland 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  pertaining  to 
this  breed,  address  the  secretary  at 

WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


SALUKI 

or 

Arabian  Hound 


Pedigrees.  Privately 
jwned  and  railed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Newcombe 
Far  Mills      New  Jersey 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

( Excl  u  s  ively ) 

Offering  puppies  and 
mature  stock  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  healthy, 
immunized,  and  hav- 
ing wonderful  disposi- 
tions. Sired  bycham- 
Ch.~Goswyre  Rob  Roy  pionsof  American 
shows.    Reasonably  priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 

{Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 
Ohio  State  University      Columbus,  Ohio 
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who  have  for  years  pinned  their  affections  on 
this  honest  dog  are  finding  satisfaction  in  the 
rapidly  growing  popularity  of  the  breed  and 
the  keener  competition  enjoyed  in  the  shows." 

DOG  AND  FASHION  SHOW.  Something 
new  in  dog  shows  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Longshore  Country  Club  in  Westport  recently 
when  a  combination  Dog  and  Fashion  Show 
was  held.  Prizes  were  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  complete  ensemble,  and  over  sixty 
entries  were  received.  First  went  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Nisson  of  Westport  who  was  accom- 


Mrs.  Margaret  'Nisson  of  Westport  won  the  Dog 
and  Fashion  Show  at  the  Longshore  Club  with 
her  pair  of  Afghan  Hounds.  At  the  left,  Ch.  Bijou 
du  Labory  from  the  Lahory  Kennels  in  Switzerland 


panied  by  a  pair  of  Afghan  Hounds  and  second 
to  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  showing  a  pair  of  black 
and  white  Great  Danes. 

BLUE  VS.  PURPLE.  One  of  the  greatest 
fallacies  in  the  sports  world  is  the  importance 
attributed  to  a  blue  ribbon  at  a  dog  show.  The 
blue-ribbon  winner  is  commonly  regarded  by 
the  layman  as  the  peak  of  perfection,  but  of 
the  twelve  colors  used  as  awards  there  are 
eight  more  important  than  the  blue.  The  blue 
ribbon  is  one  of  the  commonest  rosettes  that 
may  be  won  at  a  dog  show  and  merely  indi- 
cates that  the  winner  has  taken  first  place  in 
a  particular  class.  The  winner  is  then  entitled 
to  compete  in  the  class  of  winners  for  his  or 
her  sex.  This  is  only  the  beginning! 

Although  there  are  higher  honors,  the  pur- 
ple ribbon  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after  in 
a  show.  This  is  awarded  for  first  in  a  winner's 
class  and  championships  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  points  which  are  scored 
in  these  outstanding  classes. 


Ch.  Nunsoc  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakccn,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  IQJ5 

(!lioi<-<-  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Iloyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


SWITZERLAND 


LABORY  KENNELS 

M me.  Reichenback-Malherbes,  Prop. 

Cingins  (By  Nyon)  Switzerland 

POODLES  EXCLUSIVELY 
World  Renowned  by  winners  of  Beauty 
Selection  of  12  Bloodlines 
Dogs  furnished  leading 
English  and  American  Breeders 


ILKA  KENNELS 
of  French  Poodles 

Puppies  of 
Champion  Breeding 

Owner,  Mrs.  L.  Brady 
Green  Spring  Avenue  & 
Ruscombe  Lane 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


"Hitofa"  Hill  Top  Farm 

WELSH  AND  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

(Estate  of  Frank  Spiekerman) 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  on  North  Street 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

FOR  SALE  and  AT  STUD 
Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
Of  Fine  Breeding  at  Modest  Prices 

CATTERTHUN  KENNELS 
Redding,  Conn.  Phone  139 


Sealyhams         Scottiel  Cairns  Dach 

PARKE- AIRE  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Boyd  R.  Parker,  Owners 
P.  O.  Box  1553  Phoenix,  Arizon 

Kennels  located  on  7th  St.  north  of  Camelba.  k  Road 


Airedales  and  Scottish  Terrier  Puppies 

We  have  the  very  best  in  these  two  popular  breeds, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  that  these  puppies  get 
good  homes.  Don't  you  want  the  happiness  that 
one  of  these  puppies  will  bring  to  your  home?  The 
price  is  very  reasonable  considering  quality. 

SY-FO  KENNELS  (Reg.) 
Braselton  Georgia 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens the  dog  world  can 
offer.  Home  guards,  loyal 
companions.  Useful  and 
intelligent.  Stamp  lor 
Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


BEECH  TREE  BUCCANEER 

A  swashbuck- 
ling son  of  an 
old  campaigner. 
Champion  Hell- 
haven  Loyalty 
II.  A  perfectly 
marked  golden 
collie,  whelped 
May,  1934,  full  of 
pep  and  person- 
ality. Price  $125. 

Collie ,  Scottish  and  Cairn  Terrier  Puppies 

BEECH  TREE  FARM 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Taynton  Falls  Church,  Va. 


COLLIES,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
And  GREAT  DANES 

(Blue  Merles  Our  Specialty) 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  of  champion- 
ship breeding  in 
all  colors  for  im- 
mediate shipment. 
Wormed  and  in- 
oculated against 
distemper.  Puppies 
$35  up.  Several 
Winners  at  Stud. 
Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y.    7  miles  from  Kingston. 


Millfold  Lass — The  Mother 

E1GLIIH  iiitTirr* 

WAR  DOG  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
WATCH  DOG  OF  THE  AGES 

THE  TRADITIONAL  GUARDIAN  OF  CHILDREN  AND  HOMES 
Thif  r  \rk  anil  historic  breed  of  dignified  giants  has  now  been  restored  to  America  in  its 
better  bloodlines. 

Puppies,  from  finest  imported  stock,  for  immediate  delivery.    Send  fur  Booklet. 

MANTHORNE  MASTIFF  KENNELS 

HOBART  TITUS,  Owner 

79  MANTHORNE  ROAD 
West  Roxbury  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 
Bancs  tone  Ben  of  Wingan 


*  Puppies  For  Sale 

WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT.  Manager 

Box  1        East  Islip.  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


The  Kennel  of  Five 
Champions  offers 

Puppies  Worthy  to 
Become  Champions 

"The oldest  kennel  is 
still  the  best" 


Ch.  Heika  av  Giitre 

VINDSVAL  KENNELS 

Bayard  Bo  ye 


Winchester 


New  Hampshire 


NISHKENON 
KENNELS 

West  Highland 
White  Terricri 

At  Stud 

Wolvtv  Postman  ofNishkenon 

PUcetnore  Callum  CNuhkenon  $15.00 
Wolvey  PoMman  of  Nishltenon  S15.00 
Puppies  usually  for  Sale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Sherborn      Tel.  A'aiic*  760  Massachusetts 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

West  Highland  White  Terriers 

I  Beautifully 
I  bred,  home 
raised 
puppies 
for  sale. 

Imported 

and 
American 
bred  does 
at  stud. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Lloyd  Harbor  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Phone  Huntington,  525 


FRENCH  BULLDOG 

Home  raised,  house  broken,  5  months 
old  bitch — many  champions  in  pedi- 
gree! Reasonably  priced  for  good 
home — Private  owner. 

Box  1  533,  r;  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


LOVELY   CHOW  PUPPIES 

Choice  youngsters  are  usually  available 
from  our  top  quality  breeding  animals. 
These  puppies,  due  to  properly  regulated 
exercise,  good  care,  the  finest  food  and 
intelligent  breeding,  represent  the  sort  that 
mature  with  little  trouble  and  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners. 

LEDGELANDS  KENNELS 

Mrs.  David  WagstafT,  owner 
Telephone  Tuxedo  289 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian    Elk  hound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing     the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Hitofa  Stimulator,  son  of  Int.  Ch. 
Rookery  Repeater  of  Hitofa  out  of 
Water  Lily  of  Hitofa,  bred  at  Mrs. 
frank  Spiefycrman's  Hill  Top  Farm 


TRAVELING  CHAMPION.  A  champion- 
ship  certificate  has  recently  been  mailed  to 
Mrs.  Ineko  Shimokawa  of  Kobe,  Japan,  for 
her  Japanese  Spaniel  Ch.  Kumochi-No-Chiko- 
Chan  which  traveled  7,000  miles  to  win  a 
championship  in  the  United  States.  The  Japa- 
nese are  great  lovers  of  dogs,  and  the  Spaniel 
has  long  been  the  favorite  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  idea  of  sending  Kumochi-No-Chiko-Chan 
to  America  was  inspired  by  the  "great  dog 
year  of  Japan"  which  comes  every  seven  years. 
According  to  tradition  every  dog  lover  tries  to 
do  something  notable  for  his  or  her  animals 
during  this  year. 

RECENT  SHOWS.  Ch.  Flornell  Sound- 
man, well-known  Scottish  Terrier  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Voorhees,  was  named 
Best  in  Show  over  600  entries  at  the  Storm 
King  Kennel  Club  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Com- 
petition was  close,  for  the  Scottie's  rivals  in- 


cluded several  notable  entries  with  outstanding 
records — among  them  the  standard  poodle,  Ch. 
Edelweiss  du  Labory  of  Salamagundi,  and  the 
Russian  Wolfhound,  Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff. 
The  decision  was  finally  awarded  to  the  Scot- 
tie,  splendidly  handled  by  Frank  Brumby,  with 
the  Wolfhound  as  runner-up.  At  Ox  Ridge 
the  honors  were  captured  by  the  Sealyham  Ch. 
Rannertlale  Sequence  of  Pine  Grade,  owned  by 
Frederick  G.  Brown  of  Bedford  Hills,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson 
O'Boy,  was  named  as  runner  up. 


PROPHECY.  In  October.  1932,  Country 
Life  ran  a  picture  of  a  litter  of  eight-weeks-old 
Dalmatian  puppies  with  the  caption,  "Coming 
Champions."  On  September  8  at  the  Middle- 
town  Dog  Show  Ch.  Imperial  Duke  of  What 
Ho  took  top  honors  in  the  non-sporting  group. 
This  lovely  Dalmatian  is  from  the  What  Ho 


Male  at  S  Months 


SPRINGER 
Spaniels  of  Quality 


A<lilrraa  Di  pt.  B 
Rocking  Moon  Kennels 

Kinv'*  Lane  (lU-ir.) 


English  Springer  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  field  trial  breeding,  very  reason- 
able. Their  mother,  Delight  of  Avandale, 
whose  parents  were  both  lield  trial  cham- 
pions, will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  as  we  plan  on 
moving. 

The  Springs  Kennels,  Wessington  Springs,  S.  D. 


2  DOG  WORM 
^CAPSULES 

Protect  your  dog's  health;  give  him 
new  "pep"  ;  free  him  of  worms  . .  -the 
cause  of  75'';  of  all  dog  ailments.  It 's  easy  now. 
No  more  guessing  which  kind  of  worms  afflict 
your  dog;  the  new  Pulvex  WormCapsules  expel 
Tape.  Round,  and  Hook  Worms  in  one  dosing. 
No  gassing,  gagging,  or  harmful  effects.  At  pet 
shops,  drug  stores.  75c. or  write:   I  Backed  by 
WMIiamCooper&Nephews.Inc.  I    92  Years' 
194  5  Clifton  Ave..  Chicago.  |  Experience 

ComlUrudum. 
WORM  CAPSULES 


FREE  WRITE  FOR 

BOOKLET   NO.  652 

on  the  practical  removal  of 
worms  in  Dogs  of  all  breeds 


BRIARDS 

The  perfect  compan- 
ions and  guardians. 
Two  handsome 
young  bitches  in 
whelp.  Younger 
stock  and  puppies 
all  sired  by  the  champions  at  the  kennels  of 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  JACOBS,  Jr. 
Sydney  Farm 
Norristown  Pennsylvania 


TETRACHLORETHyLENEC.T 

WORM  CAPSULES 


Pulvex 


7h«$  "/?« 


527-50, 


Large  Roundworms  and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  casy-to-give  worm  treatmen 
Helps  keep  your  don  rhriftyl 

For  Free  Booklet  mile  to  Desk  N-20-K 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drue  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


Pedigreed  Dogs  Are  Dependable 

Being  scientifically  bred  for  in- 
telligence and  disposition,  as  well 
as  lor  type,  pedigreed  dogs  are 
even-tempered  and  trustworthy. 

If  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you 
prefer  in  these  columns,  write 

C.   KIRCHER,  Manaser 

Country  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


A  place  for  your  dog  to  romp.  I 
Quickly  erected,  move  anywhere. 
Legs  push  in  ground,  ends  clip  | 
together.  Shipped  f.o.b.  Buffalo 
on  receipt  of  check.     Send  6( 
postage  for  booklet  85-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
530  Terrace  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLDS 
FINEST  DOG  FOOD 


30lemmt/teSe^t 

Help* 


your  DOG 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Send  $1.00  for  CASE  of 

MARCO  DOG  FOOD 

Marco  is  the  famous  beef  food 
product — the  onlv  prepared 
dog  food  containing  the  vi- 
tal sea  vegetable,  K  ELP. 
Send  Si. 00  for  case  of  24 
8  02.  cans.  Express  prepaid. 
CONSOLIDATED  CO. 
36th&Grav'sFerryRd.,Phila. 


When  he  shows  signs  of  being  out 
)f  condition  and  in  need  of  a  tonic. 

Dr.  LeGear's 

TONIC  CONDITION  TABLETS 

Especially  effective  as  a  Tonic  and  Stimu- 
lant to  the  Appetite  and  Highly  Benefi- 
cial in  Convalescence.  Stud  dogs,  breed- 
ing females  and  puppies  need  this  pre- 
scription. Buy  from  your  druggist  or 
dealer.  Ask  for  free  sample  of  Dr. 
LeGear's  Flea  and  Shampoo  Soap 
and  Dog  Book,  or  write  Dr.  L.  D. 
LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr. LeGear's 

DOG  PRESCRIPTIONS 

CONTAIN  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

INGREDIENTS  KNOWN  TO 
MODERN  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 


)ctober,  1935 


KENNEL  DIRECTORY 
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Gamecocf^  Lord  Jeffry, 
owned  by  Sgt.  Ma/or  C. 
B.  Proctor,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps, Retired,  Millers,  Md. 


Kennels  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Rawson  Aloe  of 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  expertly 
handled  by  the  Aloes'  young  daughter,  Miss 
Sonne  Aloe,  the  youngest  handler  of  a  major 
winner  in  the  show.  Imperial  Duke  was  one 
of  the  litter  of  puppies  shown  under  the 
"Coming  Champions"  caption  three  years  ago. 
Another  of  this  same  litter  is  the  Ch.  Marchio- 
ness of  What  Ho,  and  still  a  third  already  has 
eight  points  towards  another  championship. 
The  What  Ho  Kennels  have  made  a  partic- 
ularly fine  record,  and  we  blushingly  point 


with  pride  to  our  far-sighted  caption  writer. 

CHAMPION  IN  THREE  WEEKS.  On 

May  25th  at  the  Morris  and  Essex  Mrs.  George 
W.  Jacobs'  Briard,  Nanne  of  Sydney  Farm,  won 
her  first  points  towards  her  championship.  At 
the  Gwynedd  Valley  Kennel  Club  Show  on 
June  15  she  won  her  championship — exactly 
three  weeks  after  winning  her  first  points.  Ch. 
Nanne  of  Sydney  Farm  was  not  two  years  old 
until  August  15th,  making  her  championship 
record  all  the  more  sensational. 


CLEARBROOK  KENNELS 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  by 
CH.  SNOWFLAKE 
Helen  &   Marjorie  Guff 
Caledon,  Ontario,  Canada 

m 
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OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Thoroughbred  Puppies 
For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Hampton         New  Hampshire 


■Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Beautiful  wire- 
haired  puppies 
of  quality  and 
breeding.  Long- 
headed little 
tykes   with  a 
■    wealth  of  bone 
and  style.  Spe- 
cially priced 
from  $25  up. 
Photos  and  pedigree  mailed  on  request 
MILLER'S  WIRE  KENNELS 
Edina  Missouri 


DAH  WONG  KENNELS,  Reg. 

Scottish  Terriers 
Pekingese 


Miniature  Pekingese 
a  specialty 
Beautiful      Puppies  and 
Grown  Dogs  of  both  breeds 
from  Champion  Stock. 
Norwalk-Oanbury  Rd. 
U.  S.  Route  7 
Ridgefitld,  Conn.       Tel.  155-4 


COCKER 

SPANIELS 

Royally    bred,  sturdy, 
and    healthy.  Puppies 
and  mature  dogs.  Most 
intelligent  strain. 
Photographs,  Pedigree 
and  price  on  request. 

GRAND  OAK 
KENNELS 

P.  O.  Box  644 
Wilmington  Del. 

Quality  Great  Dane  Puppies 

Trained  as  Children's  Companions 
Strong  and  healthy,  of  imported  Champion  blood 
lines.    The  perfect  guard  for  children.    Color — 
golden  fawn  and  brindle.    Also  Scottish  Terriers. 

Reasonably  priced 

STONE  HOUSE  KENNELS 
Head-of-Wes*port 
Wilfred  S.Kirby  Massachusetts 


English  Setters 
English  Fox  and  Coon  Hounds 

A  fine  litter  of  Setters  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. A  two-year-old  son  of  "  Flying  Lindy" — 
black  and  tan  markings.  A  real  prospect. 
Reasonable. 

ARTHUR  \f .  HAAS 
32086  Fourth  St.         Des  Moines,  Iowa 


HOME 
SWEET 
HOME 
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GREAT  DANES 


Outstanding  Imported 
And  American  Bred 
Quality  Fawn  and 
Brindle  Puppies 


Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 

Glenville.  Conn.  Tel.  Greenwich  4188 

Correspondence  30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


Prize  Winning  Irish  Wolfhound 

j  years  old,  and  some  four  months 
old  puppies  for  sale.  Address 

Mrs.  J.  ST.  A.  BOYER 


THE   BOYKB  BAM  H 


Savery 


Wyoming 


MERRICKA  KENNELS 

PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 

and 

M  ATI  RE  STOCK 
Highly  Pedigreed 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
Byron  Road      Merrick,  L. 
Tel.  Freeport  8f>7 


SEYLYIIAM  TKKKIERS 


Very  attractive  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
for  sale 

The  ideal  companion 
and  children's  pet 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

Miss  Helen  Schweinler.  Owner 
Hilltop  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Orange  4-2094 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morris  Avenue 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Brvn  Mawr,  Pa 


eS>calpfjam  ^terriers 


Several 
Famous 
Dogs  at  Stud 

Cards 
on  Request 

Best  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale 


S?hclirrfidb  Jirnnds 

BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 


2'x2Vi'  2'/2'x4'  3'/i'x5' 
Hodgson  Kennels  $"  S20  $27.50 
of  durable,  vermin-proof  cedar.  Shipped  in 
sections,  ready  to  erect.  Everything  from 
a  one-room  doghouse  to  large  breeding- 
kennels.  Order 
now,  or  send  for 
Catalog  CK-10. 

•  Vermin  - proof 
dog-bed  .  .  .  dura- 
ble, sturdy.  Ka- 
pok mattress 
18"  x  24". 
Only  .  .  . 


$6.50 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO 

1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  C 
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A  Dog  of  Distinction 


At  ease  or  in  action, 
at  home  or  abroad,  an 
Alvavere  Great  Dane 
reflects  nothing  but 
credit  upon  himself  and 
his  fortunate  friend  and 
master.  Superior  fawn 
and  brindle  puppies 
sired  by  Americas 
only  Tri-International 
Champion  Dog,  Cyrus 
von  der  Pissa,  unob- 
tainable elsewhere. 

A  L VA  VE  R  E 
KENNELS 

Outpost  Nurseries 

Telephone,  R 


Cyrus  von  der  Pissa 
Ridgefield,  Conn, 
idgefield  808 


AT  STUD:  English  and  American  Champion 

WALNUT 
CHALLENGER 


A  Consistent  Winner 

Twelve  Times 
Best  in  Show 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud 
Cards  address 


LEONARD  BRUMBY 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 
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RED  RAVEN 
SPLITS 

A  carbonated  laxative  water 
For  headache,  indigestion  or 
sluggish  liver. 

if  you  eat  too  much,  drink 
too  much,  smoke  too  much,  you 
will  find  a  bottle  of  Red  Raven 
Splits  will  clear  the  head  and 
cool  the  blood;  good  any  time, 
best  before  breakfast  —  hot 
coffee  or  tea  aid  in  action. 

For  sale  at  every  good  store, 
club  or  hotel  —  every  dining  or 
Pullman  lounge  car. 

 —  

Self-Stirring 

BILLY  BAXTER 

Club  Soda,  Ginger  Ale,  Sar- 
saparilla  —  America's  one  fancy 
line  of  carbonated  drinks. 

For  sale  at  good  places, 
nation-wide.  Booklet  free. 

Red  Raven,  Cheswick,  Pa. 


H  R  H  Ihe 
Pnnceof  Wiles 


THE  CLASSIC 

Weatherill  offers  faultlessly 
styled,  man  tailored  women's 
suits  at  $125. 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  U.  S.  of  Bernard 
tVealherill,  Lid.,  London, 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 
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SOLAR  V-BAR 


L  U  T  T  O  N 

GREENHOUSES 

Conservatories,  Solariums 
Solar  Slat  Shades,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  Built  by 


V-  BAR. 

GREENHOUSES 

wIheH  LUTTON  COMPANY 


267  Kearney  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


EATON 8 


'ttringham"  letter  paper 


EMPHASIZES  DISTINCTION  AND  CORRECTNESJ 
':'  FOR  FORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


EATON  S  LETTER  PAPERS 
ARE  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER 
TINE  -STATIONERY  IS  SOLD 


gifted 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

608  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


NOTED 
for  Quality 
Fashion  and 
Workmanship 
Since  1888 


The  Latest 
Imported 
Materials 

especially 
created  for 

Finest  Clothes 
To  Measure 

DAY  —  EVENING  —  SPORTS 


—  ALSO  ~ 
Riding  Clothes  for  Women 


AUTHENTIC 

(Hid 

EXCLUSIVE 

Tccla  presents  only  the 
world's  finest  culture 
pearls  (grown  in  the  liv- 
ing oyster),  in  styles  of 
adornment  that  reflect 
the  highest  fashion  au- 
thority .  .  .  Exquisitely 
matched  necklaces;  also 
bracelets,  earrings, 
rings  and  other  jewel 
pieces,  mounted  in  gold 
or  platinum,  with  gen- 
uine diamonds.  Special 
mountings  to  order. 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 

CULTURE  PEARLS 

608  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

( at  49th  St.) 
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David  B.  Sharp,  Jr.,  present  Master  of  the  Treweryn  Beagles,  leads  the  hounds  back  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meet. 
This  pack  is  of  the  class  of  thirteen-inch  beagles,  and  is  a  subscription  pack,  by  invitation  with  annual  dues 


Beagling— a  family  sport 


Emily  Kimbrough 


A 


almost  any  Philadelphian  why  he  likes 
to  go  out  on  a  week-end  afternoon,  and  strug- 
gle valiantly  up  hills  and  over  fences  in  the 
happy  train  of  beagles.  He  will  tell  you  that 
beagling  is  one  of  the  greatest  sports  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  great  outdoor  exercise,  ex- 
citing, and,  he  will  invariably  add,  because  the 
whole  family  can  take  part  in  it.  And  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  and  delight- 
ful traits  of  the  life  in  the  country  around 
Philadelphia,  is  that  its  week-end  daytime 
activities  do  include  the  entire  family.  Stran- 
gers are  apt  to  go  back,  entranced,  from  a  visit, 
and  bustle  their  astonished  and  somewhat 
embarrassed  children  into  group  activities, 
seldom  long  lived. 

The  season  in  Pennsylvania  for  beagling 
closes  on  February  28th.  As  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding August,  however,  there  is  a  preliminary 


period,  which  corresponds  to  cub  hunting. 
The  hunt  staff,  which  includes  the  master  and 
huntsman,  and  he  may  or  may  not  be  one  and 
the  same  person,  together  with  the  whips,  start 
at  daybreak  from  three  to  six  mornings  a  week, 
and  are  out  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is 
the  training  period,  when  young  hounds  are 
worked  in,  roads  run  over  to  toughen  their 
feet,  and  cotton  tail  rabbits  hunted.  The  mas- 
ter always  works  in  new  entries  himself,  and 
only  four  or  five  couples  are  taken  out  at  a 
time.  When  the  regular  season  is  on,  ten  to 
fifteen  couples  are  hunted. 

By  October,  the  season  is  officially  opened. 
The  schedule  of  meets  has  been  posted,  for 
locations,  and  the  hour — 2:  or  3: — according 
to  the  time  ot  year.  If  someone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  meet  is  giving  a  tea  afterwards, 
that,  too,  is  mentioned.  The  hounds  having 
been  transported  by  van  to  the  place  of  the 
meet,  five  minutes  grace  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  more  fallible  participants,  and  precisely  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  master  of  the  pack 
walks  out  with  his  hounds.  His  two  Whippers- 
in  go  out  on  the  flanks.  In  the  field,  the  hounds 

/; 


spread,  the  whippers-in  are  at  once  alert  to 
check  them,  to  steer  them  away  from  the  road, 
or,  best  of  all,  to  view  a  hare  away.  The  day- 
is  well  begun  and  will  not  end  for  beaglers 
until  sunset.  A  gargantuan  tea,  then,  a  de- 
tailed recapitulation  of  the  afternoon  with  the 
other  participants  in  front  of  the  fire,  the 
overwhelming  drowsiness,  which  only  an  after- 
noon outdoors  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  food 
can  satisfactorily  bring  about,  bring  this  perfect 
day  to  a  gentle,  dreamless  close. 

The  hares  hunted  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  Kansas  jack  rabbits,  and  were  originally 
imported  from  there.  Now  they  are  thor- 
oughly settled  in.  They  are,  of  course,  much 
faster  and  altogether  sportier  than  the  modest 
cotton-tail.  The  fact  that  hounds  in  full  pur- 
suit seldom  kill  them  within  a  period  of  from 
forty-five  minutes  to  two  hours  makes  every 
beagler  realize  each  week,  with  conviction  and 
exhaustion,  the  literalness  of  the  hare  and  tor- 
toise legend.  A  Kansas  hare,  however,  does 
not  rely  for  his  humor  upon  mere  speed  alone. 
He  will  also  count  upon  forcing  about  two 
hundred  people  to  run  almost  constantly  up 


hill.  He  starts  from  somewhere  near  a  hilltop 
almost  always,  certainly  always  in  grass  where 
he  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive,  and  never 
in  woods.  He  then  proceeds  quite  literally  at 
a  breath-taking  pace  to  as  many  other  hilltops 
as  he  can  find.  If  faced  with  an  open  stretch, 
where  men,  women,  children,  and  hounds 
might  catch  a  desperate  breath  or  two,  he  will 
double  back  on  his  tracks  to  the  old  up-hill 
persistence  again. 

There  are  a  few  long-experienced  beaglers 
who  are,  by  dint  of  study  and  practise,  a  little 
bit  smarter  than  Kansas  jackrabbits.  They  are 
in  the  field  every  week  of  the  season,  happier 
than  at  any  other  thing,  and  wiser  than  the 
rabbit,  which  gives  them  a  double  keenness 
in  the  sport. 

When  the  hare  is  viewed  away,  an  experi- 
enced beagler  will  sometimes  take  out  his 
watch.  For  thirty  minutes  he  follows  almost 
at  his  leisure.  He  knows  that  a  pack  of 
thirteen-inch  beagles  seldom  kills  its  find  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  moves  in  a  litde  closer,  and  gathers  himself 
together  for  speed  when  he  shall  need  it,  to  be 
in  at  the  kill.  He  does  not,  however,  rush  up 
a  hill,  and  then  rush  down  again,  like  the 
famous  king  of  France,  or  a  jackrabbit,  be- 
cause he  is  cannier.  He  anticipates  the  hills 
the  hare  is  apt  to  choose,  and  his  constant 
maneuvering  for  position  gives  him  the  exhila- 
ration of  an  exaggerated  game  of  chess  across 


the  countryside.  Such  a  strategist  and  member 
of  experience  is,  of  course,  invaluable  to  the 
staff,  since  from  his  vantage  point  he  can  fre- 
quently, when  the  huntsman  is  casting  hounds 
in  an  effort  to  pick  up  a  lost  scent,  call  a  sharp 
tally-ho  and  bring  the  huntsman  gladly  back 
for  his  direction. 

Philadelphians    hunt    with    the  Treweryn 
beagles  which  is  a  subscription  pack,  by  invita- 
tion, with  annual  dues.  Families  may  and  do 
belong.  On  good  days,  there  is  frequently  a 
field  of  one  hundred  and  fifty — all  friends  and 
all  sizes.  This  pack  is  the  only  one  recognized 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  incorpor- 
ates the  pack  which  Mr. 
W.  Newbold  Ely,  Jr., 
had  before  changing  to 
fox-hounds. 

When  he  turned  it 
over  to  David  B.  Sharp, 
Jr.,  the  present  master, 
it  was  one  of  the  finest 
packs  in  the  country, 
and  under  Mr.  Sharp's 
ownership  and  guid- 
ance, it  has  developed 
steadily.  The  kennels 
are  now  located  at  Ber- 
wyn,  Pennsylvania. 

One  draft  of  these 
hounds  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Campbell  Weir  at  Wil- 


mington, and  was  the  beginning  of  the  n* 
highly  commendable  Rockland  Beagles,  a  j  . 
vate  pack.  With  the  Treweryn,  it  has  h  j 
joint  meets  after  the  close  of  the  season  i 
Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  joining  the  packs,t 
has  been  found  to  be  of  much  greater  inter  t 
to  everyone,  to  hunt  one  pack  in  the  mornii- 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Then  they  ci 
be  compared  and  the  stimulus  of  competiu.i 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Treweryn  pack  has  also  hunted  wil 
the  Pemberton,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  DcJ 
Bedford  at  Fallston,  Maryland,  and  this  int» 
change  is  one  of  the  pleasant,  and  unusJ 


Hi 

Joseph  Janney  Steinmrtz  I 

Above:  David  Sharp  and  Ellenor  Morris  count  hound 
after  a  run.  At  the  left:  the  held  encounters  some  dif 
hcult  going.  Below:  "Homeward  plods  its  weary  way.' 
Soon  there  will  be  tea  and  food,  a  blazing  fire,  and  luxu 
rious  relaxation  after  a  strenuous  afternoon  in  the  helc 


annual  features  of  beagling  about  Philadelphia. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  wide 
locale  over  which  a  pack  may  circulate.  The 
Treweryn  members  maintain  with  justifiable 
pride  and  enjoyment  that  they  never  hunt 
within  several  miles  of  the  country  hunted  the 
previous  week.  Their  neighborhood  includes 
the  whole  countryside,  and  members  come 
from  astonishing  distances,  with  regularity 
each  week.  This  hunting  somewhat  approxi- 
mates the  English  beagling.  There,  of  course, 
your  ardent  beagler  will  travel  almost  any  dis- 
tance out  from  London  for  one  afternoon  of 
this  sport. 

In  England  there  is,  too,  a  great  feeling  for 
the  identification  of  all  members  belonging  to 
a  certain  pack,  so  that  even  the  field  wears  its 
insignia.  Here,  however,  only  the  staff — that  is, 
the  master,  huntsman,  and  whips — are  in  liv- 
ery. The  livery  itself,  of  course,  is  the  same 
everywhere.  A  green  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
white  breeches,  green  stockings,  and  any  sort 
of  comfortable  shoes.  On  big  hunting  days  or 
for  shows  white  spats  are  worn,  and  always  a 
soft,  velvet  cap.  A  woman  on  the  staff  wears 
the  same  livery,  with  a  white  skirt  instead  of 
breeches.    The  distinguishing  insignia  is  the 


The  end  of  a  two-hour  meet  on  a  hillside  at  the  right. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  field  are  among 
the  first  arrivals.  Below:  David  Sharp  in  the  center 
of  the  pack.  Behind  him  to  the  left  is  Ellenor  Morris, 
one  of  the  few  women  whippers-in  in  this  country 


hunt  collar  and  the  buttons.  The  Treweryn 
collar  is  blue  with  a  piping  of  brown.  Their 
buttons  carry  the  device  of  a  running  hound 
over  a  horn.  All  insignia,  of  course,  are  regis- 
tered with  the  National  Beagle  Club. 

Women  often  take  an  active  part  on  the 
staff  of  a  beagle  pack.  Mrs.  Gambrill  of  the 
Vernon  Somerset  in  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Bedford 
of  the  Pemberton  in  Maryland,  Mrs.  Weir  of 
the  Rockland  in  Delaware,  and  Miss  Ellenor 
Morris  of  the  Treweryn  in  Pennsylvania  being 
outstanding  examples  in  the  East. 

Hungry,  scratched,  and  drooping,  the  field 
trails  in  to  a  friendly  fireside  after  an  after- 
noon's run.  Tea  is  waiting,  and  drinks — hot 
toddies  perhaps — in  a  great  earthen  crock,  sim- 
mering before  the  fire,  with  apples  bobbing 
about  on  the  surface.  Heaping  plates  of  sand- 


wiches and  cakes  appear  immediately.  Very 
little  is  said  for  some  time,  until  ravening 
appetites  and  thirsts  arc  somewhat  appeased. 
Then  there  is  talk,  good  talk,  of  the  day  and 
the  hounds  and  the  hares.  Long  after  dark, 
the  first  effort  toward  departure  are  ventured 
into  with  comlortablc  lassitude.  The  children 
are  collected  from  tea  with  their  contempora- 
ries in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
family  moves  homeward,  filled  with  health, 
good  food,  and  pleasant  fatigue. 

They  will  be  on  hand  the  next  week,  watch- 
ing impatiently  for  the  signal  from  the  master 
that  hounds  arc  about  to  move  off.  Any  mem- 
ber, young  or  of  shorter  breath,  might  that 
day  receive  the  ycarned-for  mask  and  pads  as 
reward  by  the  master  for  the  best  runner  out, 
and  the  first  in  at  the  {Continued  on  page  80) 
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FIRENZE  FARM 

—and  more  especially— 
Firenze  Stables 

e  mistress  of  Firenze  Farm  "at  home."  In  the  circle,  Red,  her  favorite,  and  below, 
srokan  and  Judge,  two  horses  brought  over  by  the  Swedish  Army  Team  two  years  ago 


Demurest 


Along  Deer  Park  Road,  three  miles  outside 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  is  Firenze  Farm,  the  eleven 
-  hundred-acre  estate  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
M.  Robert  Guggenheim.  It  is  there  we  find 
Firenze  Stable,  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the 
hunter  show  ring,  but  with  a  record  that  might 
well  be  envied  by  stables  with  a  great  many 
more  years  of  experience. 

It  was  just  about  five  years  ago  that  Mrs. 
Guggenheim  acquired  Red,  the  hundred-dollar 
horse  that  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Firenze  Stable,  and  still  her  favorite  mount. 
In  the  short  space  of  five  years,  Firenze  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  show  stables  in  the 
East,  gradually  built  up  since  the  advent  of 
Red  with  some  of  the  finest  show  horses  in 
the  country.  Firenze  Red  Tape,  Firenze  Pop- 
over,  Firenze  Brumanna,  Firenze  Fairfax,  and 
two  horses  brought  over  by  the  Swedish  Army 
Team  to  the  Nationals  two  years  ago,  Marokan 
and  Judge,  are  a  few  of  the  names  that  have 
become  well  known  to  all  followers  of  the 
Eastern  show  circuit.  The  stables  now  contain 
ten  show  horses  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  the 
owners  are  looking  for  a  couple  of  new  horses 
to  augment  the  present  stable.  Old  Red,  in- 
cidentally, is  still  showing  and  still  taking  rib- 
bons in  the  working  hunter  classes. 

A  flower-bordered  path  leads  from  the  main 
house  to  the  white  clapboard  stables.  The 
main  section,  rebuilt  from  an  old  barn,  has  a 


long  center  corridor  with  stalls  opening  off  on 
both  sides — the  rich  reddish  brown  of  the 
woodwork  set  off  by  the  blue  floors  and  the 
blue  and  white  trim  of  the  stall  bars,  stable 
buckets  and  coolers.  Each  stall  has  a  brightly 
polished  brass  name-plate  on  the  door.  A  glass 
case  over  the  entrance  to  the  tack  room  holds 
an  impressive  array  of  blue  ribbons  and  inside, 
against  the  varnished  wood  walls,  are  more 
well-filled  trophy  cases  and  the  polished  tack. 
The  increasing  size  of  the  stables  has  made  it 
necessary  to  add  another  wing  behind  the  main 
building  with  five  outside  stalls. 

Although  the  show  season  is  not  yet  over, 
the  Firenze  Stables  have  already  piled  up  an 
enviable  record  for  the  year.  Starting  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  National  Capital  Show  they  took 
nineteen  ribbons,  including  six  firsts  and  seven 
seconds,  and  the  Hunt  Team  placed  second, 
being  nosed  out  by  the  Whitney  Stable  entry. 
At  Atlantic  City,  twenty-two  ribbons — three 
firsts  and  five  seconds — and  a  third  for  the 
Hunt  Team.  At  Wilmington  they  failed  to 
take  a  first,  the  only  miss  of  the  season,  but 
they  managed  to  bring  home  eleven  ribbons 
nevertheless.  From  Wilmington  to  Troy, 
where  they  made  up  the  lack  of  blues  with  a 
vengeance,  as  out  of  seventeen  awards  they 
won  six  firsts  and  a  Championship  with 
Firenze  Red  Tape.  After  Troy  came  Tuxedo 
and  eleven  more  trophies  and  then  the  stables 


went  to  the  Cedar  Valley  Show.  Here  they 
took  thirteen  ribbons  and  a  Grand  Champion- 
ship with  Brumanna.  At  Fairfield  eleven  more, 
and  at  the  Westchester  Country  Club  Show 
twenty-nine  including  a  Championship  and 
Reserve  Grand  Championship.  The  Hunt  Team 
placed  first,  second  and  first  for  the  three  days' 
competition.  Red  Tape  again  distinguished 
himself  at  Rumson  by  taking  the  Reserve 
Championship,  the  Hunt  Team  was  first,  and 
they  came  home  with  twelve  ribbons,  four  of 
them  blues.  The  Hunt  Team  was  not  entered 
at  Southampton,  but  they  managed  to  swell 
the  total  by  eight  more  ribbons  with  their 
working  hunters,  while  at  Easthampton  the 
next  week  they  won  four  firsts  and  a  total  of 
twelve  ribbons  with  a  Reserve  Championship 
for  Red  Tape.  All  in  all,  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  ribbons,  including  one  Grand 
Championship,  one  Reserve  Grand  Champion- 
ship, three  Championships,  and  three  Reserve 
Championships.  Not  a  bad  start  with  several 
shows  left  on  the  season's  schedule! 

Firenze  Farm  has  been  made  into  an  ideal 
training  ground.  Almost  any  morning  during 
the  summer  when  the  horses  are  "at  home" 
and  not  away  at  some  show  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Guggenheim  out  in  the  schooling  field  with 
the  horses.  Perhaps  she  will  be  taking  a  turn 
around  the  outside  course,  or  perhaps  it  will 
be  some  new  type  of  jump  in  the  ring  on 
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The  stable  corridor  and  a  corner  of  the  tack  room  at  Firenze  Farm.  The  wrought- 
iron  figure  on  the  screen  door  leading  to  the  courtyard  is  a  silhouette  of  Mrs. 
Guggenheim  on  Red,  her  favorite,  the  first  horse  bought  by  the  Firenze  Stables 


which  the  horses  need  more  practice.  They  take  no  chance  of  havii 
a  horse  refuse  at  a  show  hecause  he  encounters  a  strange  and  unl 
miliar  type  of  jump.  II  a  new  jump  is  becoming  popular  at  the  shov 
a  copy  of  it  is  set  up  in  the  schooling  ring  at  Firenze  Farm.  T 
latest  acquisition  is  a  bright  red  and  white  striped  "barber's  pole." 

In  addition  to  these  schooling  facilities  there  is  a  seven-mile  dr, 
course  on  the  property  where  the  Smithtown  Hunt  meets  sevei 
times  during  the  season.  These  meets  are  quite  an  occasion  f 
both  hunters  and  spectators,  for  although  the  drag  is  over  bru 
and  timber  and  through  woodland  it  is  so  designed  that  it  may  1 
followed  from  point  to  point  in  cars.  The  spectators  gather  at  tl 
various  jumps  and  checks  until  the  final  fence  leading  into  a  fie 
directly  behind  the  stables. 

The  miles  of  woodland,  farmland,  and  wooded  lanes  that  are 
part  of  Firenze  Farm  are  a  haven  for  wild  fowls  and  animals.  Tv 
large  lakes,  well  stocked  with  fish  have  been  kept  as  a  bird  san< 
uary.  Rabbits  jump  for  cover  as  you  drive  along  the  roads,  and  ; 
though  the  hunt  course  is  a  drag,  live  foxes  are  plentiful,  as  one 
the  Colonel's  tenants  discovered  to  her  sorrow.  She  rented  a  hou 
on  the  property  and  settled  down  with  a  budding  poultry  farm 
thirty-six  chickens.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  there  were  two!  Moi 
over,  she  maintains  that  during  the  winter  when  the  foxes  we 
having  a  hard  time  finding  food  (having  already  gotten  most  of  h 
chickens)  they  would  gather  around  the  back  door  and  bark  HI 
dogs!  We  hasten  to  explain  that  this  story  comes  from  a  mc 
reliable  source.  In  spite  of  this  plentitude  of  foxes  on  Firenze  Fan 
the  drag  seems  to  remain  the  favorite  during  the  hunting  seaso 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  Smithtov 
Hunt,  the  pack  within  closest  striking  distance  of  Babylon,  is 
drag  pack.  The  Babylon  Hunt  Club  gets  a  pack  together  occ 
sionally,  however,  and  goes  out  after  the  marauding  foxes,  not  ( 
horseback,  but  on  foot  and  with  guns.  According  to  those  wl 
have  tried  it,  this  pick-up  pack  affords  great  sport,  as  well  as 
means  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  foxes  that  molest  the  birds  ar 
animals  on  the  estate. 

No  storv  of  Firenze  Farm  could  be  complete  without  mentionit 
the  stable  mascot,  Nannie,  the  goat.  A  competitor  for  this  title  h 
now  appeared  on  the  horizon,  however,  in  the  person  of  a  tiny  bla< 
Cocker  Spaniel  named  Four  Bits  with  a  penchant  for  eating  stone 
gravel,  and  most  of  the  stable  cat's  food!  The  mistress  of  Firen: 
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bte  Won  him  in  a  raffle  at  the  Cedar  Valley 
Show  hence  the  name,  since  fifty  cents 
^the  pnC;  of  the  ticket.  This  is  the  second 
!  that  Mrs-  Guggenheim  has  won  in  horse 
L  raffles  the  first  being  a  Scottic,  now 
'  n  *  alld  bearing  the  impressive  name  of 
n  "av  MacDonakl.  According  to  the  adage 

,  5  things,  good  or  bad,  come  in  threes, 
J  tggen^eim  is  just  waiting  tor  another 
£  to  add  another  member  to  the  stable 

■K    In  the  meantime,  Nannie  and  Four 
amunue  to  share  the  honors  while  the 

enZe  Stables  continue  to  gather  a  goodly 

r"  of  the  ribbons  in  any  show  they  enter 
,  d   if  we  may  venture  a  prediction,  which 

feci  safe  in  doing,  the  chances  seem  to  be 
od  that  the  Firenze  Stable  will  continue  to 

h  r  an  increasing  number  of  trophies  from 

son  to  season.  The  total  list  ot  prizes  and 
bbons  garnered  during  the  past  five  years 
ST  he  foundation  of  the  stable  must  be 
^ring,  when  we  consider  what  they  have 


won  merely  during  the  last  season.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  imposing  array  on  the  walls  ot  the 
tack  room,  the  Colonel's  den  at  Firenze  Farm 
houses  a  collection  of  silver  trophies  that  fill 
shelves  on  three  sides  of  the  room— a  collec- 
tion that  is  added  to  regularly  almost  every 
week  during  the  season.  The  stables  do  very 
little  resting  during  the  summer  months.  Back 
from  a  show  one  week,  there  is  usually  just 
enough  time  for  a  little  training  before  the  van 
once  more  backs  up  to  the  stable  door  and 
the  horses  are  on  their  way  to  another  show- 
ready  to  renew  their  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
Whitney  Stables,  the  Mellon  Stables,  or  any 
one  of  a  half  dozen  other  prominent  strings. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  Firenze 
Stables  in  the  future.  With  the  training  facili- 
ties of  Firenze  Farm,  the  present  personnel 
and_above  all,  the  great  enthusiasm  of  Mrs. 
Guggenheim,  we  feel  sate  in  predicting  thai 
next  season  will  be  even  more  successful  than 
this  one— and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


t  the  top,  Nannie,  stable  mascot. 
ight  and  below,  two  views  of  the 
,renze  Stables.  The  new  outdoor 
,ing  faces  on  a  courtyard  behind 
ie  main  building.  Its  position  can 
,e  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  whole 
,roup  taken  from  the  schooling 
Laid.  Cottages  for  the  men  have 
,een  built  behind  the  stable  group 


REGENCY— the  nineteenth  century  modern 


A  Jane  Austen  interior  with  a  beautiful  chandelier  at  top  and,  below,  a  corner  of  the  Early  Regency  drawing 
room  of  Avenue  House,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  owned  by  one  who  followed  the  fashion  set  by  the  Prince  Regent 


Christopher  Hussey 


\t  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  col 
lect  period  furniture  because  of  expense  anc 
scarcity.  Moreover,  beautiful  as  the  famou 
styles  are,  they  have  been  prized  for  a  genera 
tion  and  more  by  collectors  so  that  it  is  no 
surprising  if  many  people  are  beginning  to  fee 
a  little  tired  of  the  stately  and  ornate  furniture 
that  is  so  far  removed  in  spirit  from  today. 

English  Regency  furniture  has  the  merit  o 
combining  a  certain  sophisticated  gr*ace  tha 
carries  the  imagination  back  to  Jane  Austen': 
world,  with  a  simplicity  and  functionalism  tha 
fit  it  curiously  well  to  a  modern  house.  It  ma? 
perhaps  be  called  the  modernism  of  the  i8tl 
century,  since  it  was  produced  in  a  period  o 
stress  not  unlike  our  own,  and  was  favored  b} 
the  more  advanced  spirits  of  the  time.  Th< 
designers  then,  as  now,  were  experimenting 
with  new  materials,  particularly  metal,  anc 
produced  many  new  and  ingenious  forms.  The 
great  difference,  however,  is  that  the  moderr 
designer  derives  his  shapes  ultimately  frorr 
machines,  while  the  Regency  designer  was  fas 
cinated  by  the  newly  revealed  arts  of  Greece 
and  the  fragments  of  furniture  being  unearthec 
at  Pompei  and  Herculaneum.  His  aim  o: 
utility  was  thus  very  definitely  colored  anc 
shaped  by  classical  grace  and  beauty. 
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Avenue  House  also  contains  this  grouping  that  is 
very  typical  of  Regency  taste  and,  below,  a  gorgeous 
example  of  the  period  is  this  room  with  its  gilt  couch, 
torcheres,  and  portraits  of  the  owner  and  his  wife  by 
Hoppner.  Henry  Holland  designed  Southill,  of  which 
this  room  is  part,  for  Samuel  Whitbread  in  1795 


The  term  "Regency"  overlaps  the  short 
period  when  George  Prince  of  Wales  was  actu- 
ally Regent  (1811-1820),  and  has  come  to 
signify  the  years  of  his  personal  ascendancy, 
roughly  179-1  1830.  Though  it  is  contemporary 
with  the  continental  Empire  style  that  became 
Standardized  throughout  the  countries  domi- 
nated by  Napoleon  and  was  adopted  to  some 
extent  by  such  American  designers  as  Duncan 
Phyfe,  the  English  variant  of  the  new  classi- 
cism was  not  an  imitation  of  the  French  so 
much  as  a  parallel  development.  Designers  like 
Charles  Tatham  and  Thomas  Hope  studied 
antiquity  at  first  hand  in  Italy.  In  the  earlier 
years  the  similarity  to  the  French  Dircctoire 
style  is  close,  and  this  characteristic  remaiiv.d 
typical  of  much  Regency  design.  But  there- 
after the  twenty  years  of  war  against  Napoleon 
to  a  great  extent  cut  off  communication  be- 
tween England  and  the  Continent,  ensuring 
that  the  style  should  develop  distinct  national 
characteristics,  chief  of  which  are  less  severity 
and  greater  variety  of  shape. 

The  begetter  of  the  style  was  Henry  Hol- 
land, architect  of  Carlton  House  for  the  Prince 


of  Wales,  and  for  the  Whig  noblemen  and 
statesmen  who  collected  round  him — Charles 
James  Fox;  Sheridan;  Lord  Spencer;  Whit- 
bread, the  brewer-politician;  Wilberforce,  the 
anti-slave  trade  leader;  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
poet.  Holland  was  much  imbued  by  the  French 
taste  of  the  Louis  XVI  phase.  Indeed  it  was 
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his  Gallican — or  as  the  Tories  considered 
Jacobin — bias  that  made  him  so  acceptable  to 
the  Carlton  House  coterie.  The  Prince  him- 
self, it  has  been  said,  "had  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  unfortunately  most  of  it  bad."  But  till 
Holland's  death  in  1806  he  was  in  capable 
hands,  and  in  his  subsequent  patronage  of 
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Regency  designers  with  their  preoccupation  in  metals  and  newer  ma- 
terials for  their  work  were  innovators  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the 
modern  designer  of  today  whose  designs  startle  no  more  than  did  theirs 

it  survives  unaltered  and,  for  instance,  the  drawing  room  representsj 
clearly  how  attractive  an  early  Regency  room  can  be.  It  has  something] 
in  common  with  the  style  associated  with  Sheraton,  notably  the  volumi-i 
nous  draperies  round  the  windows.  But  the  furniture  made  by  Edward 
Marsh  from  Tatham's  designs  is  more  solid,  modeled  consciously  on 
antique  originals,  and  tends  to  be  constructed  primarily  of  rosewood 
with  applique  metalwork. 

The  example  of  the  "new  classicism"  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  hap- 
pens in  every  movement,  is  afforded  by  the  designs  for  his  own  use  by 
Thomas  Hope.  Hope  was  a  rich  banker  of  artistic  tastes  who,  failing 
to  get  the  furniture  he  wanted,  eventually  designed  it  himself.  He 
aimed  at  reconstructing  ancient  Roman  rooms  in  every  detail  but  with 
mahogany  and  paint  in  place  of  bronze  and  marble.  When  his  home  at 
Deepdene,  in  Surrey,  was  sold  twenty  years  ago,  much  of  his  furniture 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Edward  Knoblock,  the  dramatist.  The  bookcase  is 
characteristic  of  Hope's  style,  introducing  those  curious  classical  motifs, 
consisting  of  a  human  or  animal  head  and  one  leg,  which  is  to  Regency 
furniture  what  the  cabriole  is  to  Chippendale. 

How  successfully  a  Regency  interior,  somewhat  in  the  Hope  style, 
can  be  reconstructed  is  shown  in  a  drawing  room  designed  by  Lord 
Gerald  Wellesley.  The  period  enjoyed  color.     {Continued  on  page  67) 


John  Nash  he  showed  equal  discernment.  It 
was  the  latter  architect  who  raised  the  greatest 
examples  of  Regency  architecture  in  London — 
the  terraces  of  Regent's  Park  linked  by  Re- 
gent's Street  to  Carlton  House,  which  he  lived 
to  replace  by  Carlton  House  Terrace.  The 
Brighton  Pavilion,  that  grotesque  Oriental  fan- 
tasy which  Nash  also  designed,  reminds  us 
that  a  fondness  for  Chinoiseric  was  also  a  char- 
acteristic of  Regency  design,  not  so  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings  had  only  recently  added  India  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  last  big  Regency  building 
was  Buckingham  Palace,  not  completed  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  in  which 
the  style  has  become  heavy  and  uninspired.  It 
continued  however  to  be  employed  for  much 
sound  and  comfortable  furniture — long  stig- 
matized as  "Early  Victorian"  until  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1 85 1 . 

Holland's  starting  point  was  the  exquisite 
detail  made  fashionable  by  Robert  Adam, 
which  was  beginning  to  run  to  mere  prettiness 
in  the  hands  of  imitators,  and  the  graceful 
furniture  of  the  Sheraton  and  Heppelvvhite 
epoch.  Holland  eliminated  ornament  in  favor 
of  perfect  proportion  and  a  minimum  of  deli- 
cately designed  mouldings.  For  his  furniture 
he  sent  a  young  man,  Charles  Heathcote 
Tatham,  to  collect  ideas  at  Pompei.  And,  be- 
sides Directoire  models,  he  had  at  his  service 
the  newly  perfected  woodworking  machinery 
that  Samuel  and  Jeremy  Bentham  had  been 
patenting  since  1791.  Planing,  grooving,  and 
moulding — hitherto  all  done  by  hand — could 
now  be  performed  by  machinery,  a  fact  that 
makes  Regency  furniture  the  earliest  instance 
of  mass  production.  In  after  years  machinery 
debased  furniture  design  to  the  depths  with 
which  we  are  all  too  familiar.  But  during  the 
Regency  phase  its  capacities,  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, and  controlled  by  classical-minded  de- 
signers, were  restricted  to  encouraging  plain 
surfaces  and  clean  lines. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  Henry  Hol- 
land's Regency  is  Southill  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  he  designed  and  furnished  for  Samuel 
Whitbread  in  1795.  Unlike  most  of  his  work 


A  magnificent  French  clock  and  barometer  designed  by  Goutiere  for  Southill  Park  in  Bedfordshire  at  top  and, 
above,  the  Regency  library  in  the  same  house.  Henry  Holland's  drawings  for  the  bookcases,  decorated  in 
white  on  a  buff  ground,  and  the  pier  glasses  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
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eferences  and  prejudices  in  estate  GUN  DOGS 


J_Iife  is  never  constant;  with  changing  conditions  we  change 
our  methods  and  means  to  suit.  In  no  phase  of  our  present-day 
life  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  world  of  sport.  Time 
was,  within  the  writer's  experience,  when  shooting  was  free  all 
over  the  country.  The  landowner  who  refused  the  privilege 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Mr.  Scrooge;  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  ask  for  permission,  and  game  was  plentiful. 

That  was  the  day  when  the  Setter  and  Pointer  reigned 
supreme — one  hunted  afoot  or  traveled  from  place  to  place  in 
a  horse-drawn  conveyance.  The  dog  had  to  be  a  stayer,  for 
even  in  shooting  grouse  and  woodcock,  where  it  worked  close 
to  the  gun,  long  distances  were  covered  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  maybe  for  several  days  on  end. 

Then  came  a  change.  The  automobile  appeared  and  with 
it  an  era  of  prosperity.  People  went  automobile  mad,  and 
invaded  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  which  formerly  had 
been  natural  game  reserves.  Shooting,  by  comparison,  became 
a  soft  game,  and  hordes  of  people  who  would  not  have 
bothered  in  the  hardier  days,  bought  automatic  guns  and  bom- 
barded the  countryside.  The  game  formerly  abundant  rapidly 
approached  extermination  and  farmers,  incensed  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  invaders,  began  posting  their  property. 

Today,  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states,  really 
good  free  shooting  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  younger  genera- 
tion does  not  know  this  "and  the  vested  interests  do  not  admit 
it,  but  any  old  timer  who  shot  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  know  s 
it  and  shakes  his  head  sorrowfully  over  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Wealthy  sportsmen  began  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
They  acquired  tluck  marshes  on  the  coast  and  worn-out  plan- 
tations in  the  South  for  quail.  Others  who  had  not  the  time 
or  disposition  to  go  far  for  their  shooting  bought  up  old  farms 
near  the  larger  centers  of  population  and,  patterning  after  the 
shooting  estates  of  Europe,  began  to  rear  their  own  game.  For 
this  purpose  the  pheasant  easily  proved  the  best  bird.  He  pro- 
vided the  most  sport  for  the  least  money,  he  was  hardy  and 


easy  to  rear  in  quantities,  in  fact  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

So  greatly  has  this  movement  advanced  since  its  inception 
that  shooting  on  the  estates  of  Robert  Goelet,  Marshall 
Field,  Chauncey  Stillman,  and  the  late  Erastus  T.  Tefft,  I  ac- 
counted for  more  than  four  hundred  pheasants  a  year  to  my 
own  gun  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
the  years  between  1927  and  1933.  Unfortunately,  the  pheasant 
is  not  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot  except  when  driven  over  the 
guns.  It  is  not  a  good  quarry  for  a  pointing  dog,  due  to  its 
proclivity  to  run.  In  fact,  the  pointing  dog  which  can  handle 
them  properly  is  both  few  and  far  between,  and  the  confine 
of  a  comparatively  small  estate,  with  a  relatively  high  game 
population,  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  dog  of  that  type. 

The  Pointer  and  Setter  still  reign  unchallenged  in  the  quail 
lands  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  as  they  do  in  the  North- 
western states  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  for  Hungarian  par- 
tridge and  prairie  chickens.  For  this  purpose,  they  will  never 
be  supplanted.  But  a  different  type  of  dog  was  needed  for  the 
pheasant  and  duck  preserve  of  the  East.  Sensing  this  need, 
about  1922,  Mr.  Freeman  Lloyd,  that  grand  old  master  of 
dogdom,  began  writing  about  the  Springer  Spaniel  and  im- 
ported some  of  them  to  this  country. 

Several  sportsmen  became  interested  in  them,  chief  among 
whom  were  the  brothers  Ferguson,  Walton  and  Harry,  of 
Fishers  Island,  and  the  little  dog  so  quickly  won  the  hearts  of 
American  sportsmen  that  the  English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of 
America  held  the  first  field  trial  on  Fishers  Island  in  1924. 

Some  of  the  finest  Springers  in  the  British  empire  were 
imported  at  fabulous  prices.  Kennels  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country.  In  1925  I  was  asked  to  act  as  gun  at  the  Fishers 
Island  Trial  and  three  years  later  shot  in  seven  field  trials. 

Unlike  so  many  underserving  breeds  which  fadists  have 
brought  to  our  shore  and  which  have  had  a  brief  vogue  and 
disappeared,  the  merry  little  Springer  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
and  is  here  to  stay.  He  is  tractable  and  good  tempered,  the 
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Below,  Mr.  Gerald  Livingston  with  one  of  his  English  Setters,  a  type 
of  dog  that  will  never  be  supplanted  for  quail  and  partridge  shooting 


children  can  play  with  him  and  the  wife  makes  a  house  pet  of  him, 
yet  he  does  not  suffer  from  it  as  a  gun  dog.  Easy  to  train,  easy  to 
keep  in  condition,  easy  to  handle  in  the  field,  a  superb  retriever, 
unafraid  of  the  thickest  cover,  capable  of  contending  with  the  coldest 
weather  on  land  or  water,  and  having  a  superb  nose  for  either  fur 
or  leathers,  he  is  in  my  opinion  easily  the  best  all-around  dog  for  the 
Northern  states  tod.n  . 

I  have  heard  one  enthusiast  who  both  judges  and  shoots  in 
Springer  trials  make  the  statement  that  he  would  as  soon  go  South 
to  shoot  quail  without  his  Springers  as  without  his  gun.  Such  a 
statement  is  not  only  absurd  but  does  the  breed  more  harm  than 
good,  for  it  may  lead  some  uninformed  person  to  purchase  one  for 
the  purpose  and  when  disgusted  with  the  results  condemn  the  breed. 
The  Springer  does  not  point,  it  has  not  the  speed  nor  the  ranging 
ability  for  the  purpose.  Quail  shooting  is  a  job  for  the  Setter  or 
Pointer  and  always  will  be. 

The  Springer  will  handle  the  odd  covey  with  credit,  but  that  is 
not  his  job.  At  the  same  time  I  would  just  as  soon  use  him  for 
grouse  and  woodcock.  He  hunts  close  and  will  Hush  fewer  of  the 
former  out  of  range  of  the  gun,  yet  never  lose  a  cripple.  Going  into 
cover  and  flushing  his  quarry,  he  will  push  it  out  to  the  gun  who  can 
keep  in  the  open  instead  of  floundering  in  after  the  dog  to  flush  for 
himself  when  it  points.  And  lastly,  in  these  days  when  game  is  so 
scarce  on  free  land,  I  for  one  like  to  augment  the  bag  with  the  odd 
rabbit  which  one  can  shoot  without  fear  of  spoiling  a  Springer.  For 
him  it  is  as  legitimate  game  as  a  bird.  On  the  rough  estate  he  is 
supreme.  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  roaming  afar  to  find  the  odd  head 
of  game,  but  rather  to  get  the  game  known  to  be  there  into  the  air 
as  soon  as  possible  and  also  to  make  it  hard  to  bag,  which  the 
non-pointing  Spaniel  naturally  does. 

The  introduction  of  the  Springer  has  led  to  a  renaissance  of  the 
Cocker  Spaniel  which  had  degenerated  into    (Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  infinite  variety  of  British  foxhunting 


The  Earl  Winterton, 
P.C.,  M.P. 


On  the  strength  of  an  article  of  mine  which 
appeared  in  the  British  newspaper  The 
Field  last  May,  the  Editor  has  asked  me 
to  contribute  to  Country  Life.  I  originally 
suggested  that  I  should  write  concerning  the 
contrast,  or  resemblance,  between  foxhunting 
as  practised  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
and  scenting  qualities  of  the  hounds  in  the 
two  countries.  But,  on  reflection,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  was  an  impossible 
task,  since  foxhunting  in  the  British  Isles  is  of 
such  infinite  variety — to  use  a  Shakespearean 
phrase — that  a  standard  of  comparison  be- 
tween it  anil  the  same  sport  in  other  lands 
would  be  difficult.  Moreover,  from  all  that 
I  have  learnt,  the  same  considerations  apply 
to  American  foxhunting. 

Despite  a  busy  life,*  I  have  been  a  fox- 
hunter  for  some  portion  of  every  season,  save 
during  the  World  War,  for  forty-six  years;  in 
fact,  since  I  was  six  years  of  age.  From  1915 
to  1922  I  was  Master  of  a  pack  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  I  live — the  Chiddingfold. 
I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience 
which  includes  a  day,  or  many  days,  with  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  English  packs  of  fox- 
hounds, I  have  acquired  some  knowledge  and 
wisdom  about  a  sport  of  which  I  am  so  faith- 
ful a  votary. 

Now  most  (though  not  all)  American 
sportsmen  who  come  to  Great  Britain  to  hunt, 
go  to  what  we  term  "the  Midlands"  or  "the 
Shires,"  and,  in  particular,  to  one  or  more  of 
five  famous  packs — The  Quorn,  The  Bclvoir, 


The  Cottesmore,  The  Fernie,  and  the  Pvtchley. 
That  is  only  natural,  because  only  a  rich  man 
or  woman  can  afford  to  buy  the  high  quality 
horses  which  are  necessary  to  follow  hounds 
with  safety  and  efficiency  in  those  territories, 
and  only  someone  who  comes  within  such  a 
category  is  likely  to  be  able  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  make  the  trip  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  cost 
of  the  sport  on  our  side. 

But  hunting  in  the  favored  countries  (/ 
have  used  this  word  throughout  the  article  to 
denote  hunting  country)  in  question  differs  as 
radically  from  that  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  or,  to  use  a  convenient  Anglo-Indian 
term,  the  "jungley"  densely  wooded  Southern 
counties  as  anything  opposite  can  do.  Thus,  I 
believe,  that  a  short  account  of  the  varying 
characteristics  of  hunting  in  Great  Britain 
would  interest  readers  of  Country  Life. 

Let  me  take  "the  Midlands"  first.  The  term 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  define,  for  more  packs 
hunt  in  this  good  area  than  the  ones  which  I 
have  named.  Moreover,  as  is  only  natural, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry,  not  to  say 
jealousy,  between  the  various  hunts,  which 
takes  the  form  of  denying  the  excellence  or 
super-excellence  of  one  pack  as  against  an- 
other. For  instance,  the  Warwickshire,  whose 
area  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
and  partly  in  Northamptonshire,  rightly  claim 
that  they  have  an  abundance  of  lovely  ridable 
country,  with  bigger  fences  than  those  in  Lei- 
cestershire— and  hence  very  desirable. 

Obviously  an  Englishman,  even  when  writ- 


*Lord  Winterton  being,  as  an  Irish  Peer,  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  elected,  has  been  Member  foi  Horsham  in  Sussex  since  1904.  He  was 
formerly  Editor  of  The  World  newspaper,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  from  1922—2$,  and  from  1924-20..  He  served  in  the  World  War  in  Gal- 
lipoli  and  Palestine,  and  also  under  the  famous  Colonel  Lawrence  in  Arabia. 


The  Puckeridge  Hunt  at  Barley  in  Hertford- 
shire. The  picture  shows  hounds  passing  a 
typical  thatched  cottage  in  the  village  on 
the  way  to  draw  some  spinneys  at  the  rectory 

ing  in  an  American  periodical,  has  to  be  careful 
not  to  offend  his  sporting  fellow-countrymen, 
many  of  whom  are  personal  friends,  by  depre- 
ciating their  particular  pack.  Nevertheless,  the 
claim  of  Melton  Mowbray  to  be  the  center  of 
the  finest  hunting  section  of  Great  Britain  is 
well  established.  Within  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  that  town,  on  each  day  of  the  week 
(except  Sundays,  or  when  frost  or  snow  makes 
hunting  impossible),  one  can  hunt  with  the 
Cottesmore,  Bclvoir,  or  Quorn  hounds.  Fur- 
ther, if  one  chooses  the  days  when  each  pack 
is  in  its  best  country,  one  can  ride  every  day 
in  the  week  over  sound  centuries-old  turf,  with 
hardly  a  ploughed  field,  anil  never  see  plain  or 
barbed  wire  fences,  but  find  instead  timber 
rails  and  clean  flying  "stakc-and-bounds"  or 
"bullfinches"  to  jump.  The  coverts  are  con- 
veniently placed,  neither  too  far  nor  too  near 
to  each  other,  anil  arc  just  the  right  size,  and 
not  too  large  or  too  small,  and,  of  course,  full 
of  foxes. 

Finally,  there  is  this  particular  characteristic 
in  what  is  called  "Leicestershire"  (though  actu- 
ally much  of  the  land  within  a  fourteen-mile 
radius  of  Melton  is  not  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cestershire at  all,  but  in  Rutland  and  Lincoln- 
shire) and  that  is,  in  very  wet  weather,  when 
in  other  countries  (including  good  Midland 
countries)  horses  are  hock  deep  in  mud,  there 
the  land  rides  like  a  polo  ground.  This  is  due 
to  the  excellent  drainage  and  quality  of  the 
soil.  Undoubtedly  that  in  its  turn  produces 
wonderful  scenting  conditions.  Leicestershire 
is  the  best  grazing  country  in  England,  and  I 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  where  grass  fats  a  steer  quickly,  the  land 
carries  a  good  scent. 

Now  the  best  is  expensive  anywhere,  and 
the  cost,  in  these  countries,  of  taking  down  the 
wire  in  the  fall  and  replacing  it  in  the  spring 
when  the  farmer  requires  it  to  keep  his  stock 
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HOUNDS  AND  FIELD  MOVING  FROM  STAPLEFORD  PARK,  MELTON  MOWBRAY,  WHERE  THE  COTTESMORE  HUNT  MET 
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in  during  the  summer,  paying  for  broken  rails 
and  damage,  and  giving  compensation  for 
poultry  killed  by  foxes,  runs  into  hundreds  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  equals  the  entire  cost 
of  running  a  pack  in  some  of  the  small  and  un- 
fashionable countries.  Or,  to  take  the  case  of 
an  individual.  A  person  hunting  with  the  three 
packs  which  I  have  cited,  would  have  to  pay 
a  total  aggregate  annual  subscription  of  $1600, 
for  which  sum  he  could  provide  for  the  entire 
cost  of  his  hunting — keep  of  horses,  grooms, 
clothes,  traveling,  subscription  and  incidental 
expenses  in  many  a  "provincial"  country. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  the  use  of  this 
term  "provincial,"  the  meaning  of  which,  in 
this  connection,  may  be  obscure  to  readers. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  certain  amount  of 
snobbery  on  the  part  of  many  people  who  hunt 
in  this  favored  region,  and  those  who  hunt 
elsewhere.  The  former  refer  to  all  packs  out- 
side the  magic  circle  as  being  "in  the  Prov- 
inces," and  firmly  believe  that  the  horses  and 
hounds  of  provincial  packs  are  slow  and  old 
fashioned,  and  spend  their  time  traversing  un- 
ending ploughs  and  eternal  woods;  their  fol- 
lowers are  also  presumed  to  be  antiquated  and 
even  ridiculous  in  dress  and  appearance. 

The  "Provincials,"  for  their  part,  believe 
that  most  of  the  Leicestershire  "lads  and 
lassies"  really  live  there  for  social  and  even 
immoral  reasons,  rather  than  for  foxhunting; 
that  they  are  a  "ritzy"  decadent  cosmopolitan 
body,  from  whom  a  real  sporting  spirit  is  ab- 
sent, even  though  they  ride  beautiful  horses, 
and  jump  big  fences. 

Of  course,  both  sets  of  ideas  are  ludicrously 
wrong.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  human  na- 


ture that  such  silly  ill-natured  jealousy  should 
exist  in  two  sections  of  what  is  really  one  small 
community,  comprising  a  minute  percentage 
of  the  44,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

After  Leicestershire  and  the  Midlands,  most 
impartial  judges  would  agree  that  the  finest 
scenting  grasslands  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
hunting  countries  in  Ireland.  The  physical 
characteristics,  however,  of  these  Irish  coun- 
tries differ  largely  from  those  in  the  Midlands. 
There  are  practically  no  timber  fences,  and 
very  few  "stake-anil-bound"  or  "bullfinch" 
thorn  fences.  Their  place  is  taken  by  formida- 
ble walls,  broad  ditches,  and  even  more  for- 
midable banks.  Some  of  these  latter  have  a 
ditch  each  side,  and  a  horse  has  to  "cat  jump" 
on  and  off  the  top  of  these  razor-edged  banks, 
which  often  are  faced  or  lined  with  stones  to 
strengthen  them.  In  Leicestershire,  an  elderly 
or  cautious  sportsman  or  sportswoman  can 
usually  find  a  line  of  gates  to  follow  hounds, 
albeit  at  an  inglorious  distance  in  space  and 
time.  In  Ireland,  there  are  no  gates  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term;  the  gateways  being 
blocked  with  large  stones  or  bushes,  or  even 
a  discarded  iron  bedstead.  These  impedimenta 
are  removed  to  make  way  for  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  stock,  and  the  traffic  ol  the  farm.  Ob- 
viously, however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
so  in  the  course  of  a  hunt,  and  expect  to  see, 
or  even  find,  hounds  again.  So  Ireland  is  no 
place  for  the  "funker." 

There  are  good  hunting  countries  in  the 
west  of  England,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
forts.  Indeed,  some  would  assign  to  this  par- 
ticular country  the  right  to  be  acclaimed  equal 


to  any  in  Leicestershire.  But  the  main  differ- 
ence is  that  there  is  much  more  woodland  and 
plough,  the  grass  country  is  deeper,  very  deep 
in  wet  weather,  and  wire  more  abundant. 

Farther  west  still,  in  Devonshire,  Somerset, 
and  Cornwall,  is  a  number  of  countries  with 
varying  characteristics,  but  mostly  containing 
some  grassland  vales,  and  a  proportion  of 
moorland  and  woodland,  differing  in  ratio  in 
each  country.  The  configuration  of  the  land 
and  the  scenery,  which  is  magnificent,  resem- 
bles that  in  some  of  the  Southern  states,  espe- 
cially Virginia.  The  climate  is  much  milder 
than  in  the  Midlands,  and,  consequently, 
hounds  are  seldom  stopped  hunting  for  more 
than  a  day,  by  snow  or  frost.  Many  of  these 
countries  have  deep  wooded  combes.  There 
are  small  precipitous  valleys,  the  sides  of  which 
are  clothed  with  high  timber  and  scrub.  There 
is  joy,  for  all  who  love  to  watch  hound  work, 
to  see  hounds  force  a  fox,  perhaps  after  an 
hour  or  more  s  hunting,  out  of  one  of  these 
fortresses,  to  the  level  grassland,  with  plenty 
of  jumpable  banks  beyond.  Then,  farther  on 
still,  to  the  high  moorland — uninhabited  miles 
of  heather  and  gorse  and  whortle  berry,  where 
unexpected  bogs  and  sudden  blinding  descents 
of  fog  and  sea  mist  are  pitfalls  for  the  inex- 
perienced visitor,  but  which  have  a  haunting, 
if  sometimes  grim,  beauty  of  their  own. 

In  this  district  the  chase  of  wild  red  deer 
is  carried  on  by  three  packs.  In  the  early  fall 
it  is  possible,  for  weeks  on  end,  to  hunt  alter- 
nately with  staghounds  and  foxhounds  (in  the 
cubbing  season),  and  play  polo  at  one  of  the 
several  clubs,  or  catch  a  trout  or  salmon  as  well 
in  the  late  afternoon.    (Continued  on  page  7/) 
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Collecting  Roman  Tear  Bottles 


i  t  was  the  Romans  who  first  developed  the  art  of  making 
and  using  glass  as  we  know  it  today.  There  was  scarcely  an 
application  of  glass  known  in  that  preeminently  modern  century 
for  glass — the  eighteenth  century  in  Europe — that  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans.  They  knew,  too,  all  the  various  proc- 
esses by  which  glass  may  be  decorated  from  the  earliest  inlaid, 
millefiore  and  marbled  glass  to  the  most  elaborate  enameled, 
cut,  engraved  glass  and  that  decorated  with  colored  medal- 
lions of  glass  paste.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  glass  was  so  in 
vogue  and  so  important  that  every  day  new  processes  were 
invented  for  its  coloring  and  for  simplifying  its  manufacture. 

The  Greeks  who  carried  the  potter's  art  to  such  perfection 
knew  little  about  glass.  It  was  long  an  exotic  substance  for 
them.  And  so  while  in  many  branches  of  art  the  Romans  were 
mere  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  art  of  glass  they  had  an 
untried  field  before  them.  And  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  miss  their  opportunity.  Both  in  the  invention 
of  new  techniques  and  in  the  creation  of  artistic  effects  they 
showed  ingenuity  and  taste.  Curiously  they  produced  little 
pottery  of  any  merit,  and  this  curious  fact  seems  to  hold  else- 
where. Venice  preeminent  in  glass  is  not  known  for  pottery, 
while  Umbria  and  Tuscany  who  made  the  finest  majolica  made 
no  glass.  In  the  same  way,  China,  the  home  of  porcelain,  paid 
little  attention  to  glass  and  its  glorious  possibilities,  while  in 
Japan  it  was  unknown  until  recently. 

Cicero  mentions  glass  as  an  article  of  merchandise  that  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  inven- 
tion of  glass  is  due  to  the  Egyptians.  In  Phoenicia,  to  be  sure, 
there  were  glass  factories  and  deposits  of  glass  unearthed  that 
date  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  but  in  Egypt  a  glassy  sub- 
stance in  the  form  of  glaze  occurred  in  pre-dynastic  times  and 
glass  vessels  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
about  1500  B.C.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  second  or  first 
century  B.C.  that  glass  blowing  was  invented.  Glass  blowing 
was  probably  first  practised  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  perhaps 
at  Sidon,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  the 
Romans  who  developed  it.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  glass  which  we  know  as  Roman  was  manufactured 
at  one  time  or  another  in  nearly  every  country  into  which 
the  Romans  penetrated.  Mr.  Perrett's  collection  comes  chiefly 
from  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Greece,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  but 
Roman  glass  has  been  found  from  Mesopotamia  to  Britain. 
Some  of  the  most  important  finds  have  been  made  in  France 
and  Germany. 

The  iridescence  of  Roman  glass  was  not  one  of  its  original 
qualities  but  has  come  to  it  with  the  buried  centuries.  Roman 
glass  in  appearance  and  substance  was  in  general  like  glass 
today.  The  iridescence  is  entirely  accidental  and  is  caused  by 
the  partial  disintegration  of  the  glass  through  the  action,  of 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  upon  the  silicates 
of  the  alkalies.  The  soluble  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  thus 
formed  is  drained  away  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  and 
leaves  only  layers  of  a  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  or  lead  in  the 
form  we  see  them  today,  either  in  iridescent  scales  or  in  an 
even  subtler  form  of  opaque  pearliness. 

This  colorful  iridescence  or  opaque  pearliness,  wrought 
through  its  centuries  of  wasting  away,  is  the  first  allure  of 
Roman  glass  today.  You  take  a  piece  into  your  hand  and  feel 
a  catch  in  your  heart  at  its  age-old  fragility.  You  marvel  that 


Age  has  given  to  these  Roman  tear  bottles  a  luster  of  gorgeous  hues  undreamed 
of  by  the  artists  who  conceived  them.  Centuries  of  chemical  action  has  re- 
sulted in  an  opaque  pearliness,  reflecting  a  thousand  lights,  that  is  unbelieva- 
bly beautiful  in  its  fragile  iridescence.    From  the  collection  of  Galen  J.  Perrett 
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the  buried  centuries  could  have  brought  it  this  ineffable 
beauty,  and  that  the  invidious  undermining  of  its  substance 
and  its  varying  resistances  and  inevitable  capitulations  to  the 
carbonic  acid  should  have  enriched  it  in  this  way.  As  you  hold 
the  glass  in  your  hand,  it  seems  at  first  a  simple  vase  in  muted 
tones  of  glaucous  grays,  but,  as  you  keep  looking  at  it  and  as 
you  turn  it  to  and  fro  in  your  hand,  it  reveals  an  iridescence 
of  turquoise  and  sapphire,  veined  greens  as  brilliant  as  viridian 
and  emerald,  with  highlights  of  translucent  yellows  and  depths 
of  burnished  gold. 

Every  piece  you  take  up  is  different.  No  two  are  worn 
alike.  Some  are  light  and  silvery,  warmed  with  the  opaques  of 
honeyed  tones,  glistening  with  yellow  and  glimmering  with 
rose  and  lavender.  Some  that  still  have  some  of  the  body  of 
glass  intact  may  have  a  surface  shimmering  in  colors  as  strong 
and  varied  as  the  peacock's  greens  and  blues.  Some  may  have 
a  jewel-like  richness.  Some  are  quiet  in  honey  color  and 
browns,  in  pale  grays  and  eucalyptus-greens.  Some  are  softly 
toned  with  ageratum-blues  and  lilacs. 

Roman  glass  has  another  quality  that  is  as  transcendent  as 
its  iridescence  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  its  forms.  It  is  by 
Roman  glass  as  by  certain  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain  that 
you  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  purest  form. 

When  glass  was  first  blown,  it  was  just  blown  into  a 
hollowness,  as  Christopher  Merret,  the  earliest  English  writer 
on  glass,  quaintly  puts  it.  A  ball  or  globe  with  a  short  neck, 
perhaps,  and  in  its  development  the  forms  could  not  have 
remained  simpler  in  all  their  parts.  It  is  in  the  subtlety  of  their 
lines,  in  their  outstanding  simplicity,  and  in  the  exquisiteness 
of  their  proportions  that  they  excel. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Perrett's  collection  consists  of  small 
flasks  and  vases — small  pieces  from  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
to  four  and  a  quarter  inches  high.  They  are  called  unguentaria 
and  were  used  for  oils,  ointments,  and  perfumes  and  according 
to  their  various  forms  were  called  alabastra,  lecythos,  ampullae, 
and  aryballus.  The  alabastra  are  elongated  with  rounded  bot- 
toms, flattened  tops,  and  are  without  handles.  No  two,  how- 
ever, are  ever  alike.  They  run  the  gamut  from  narrow 
columnar  jars  five  times  their  basic  diameter  to  squat  and 
pudgy  globes.  Some  are  pear  shaped.  Some  have  graceful 
curves  like  the  backs  of  lutes  and  mandolins.  Some  have 
quaint  bulbous  bodies  with  necks  fully  twice  their  lengths. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  ingratiating  curves,  while  the  differences 
in  their  proportions  are  simply  legion. 

In  their  older  forms,  the  alabastra  are  cylindrical,  just  as  the 
older  amphora  vases  are  long  and  pointed.  The  older  form 
of  the  lecythos,  too,  is  long,  while  the  later  form  is  round 
and  squat.  The  ampulla  is  more  or  less  globular  and  has  two 
handles.  The  aryballus  has  a  single  handle  on  its  globular 
body  and  short  neck,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a  flaring  lip. 
And  so  as  you  collect  and  find  your  various  pieces,  you  learn 
their  infinite  differentiations.  Some  jars  are  flat  at  the  bottom, 
safe  and  sure.  Some  candlesticks  soar  like  beacons  from  stout 
bases.  Some  jars,  like  the  small  Syrian  one  in  Mr.  Perrett's 
collection,  have  four  handles.  Narrow  alabastra  may  be  joined 
into  couplets.  Sometimes  the  body  of  the  glass  has  an  all-over 
blown  diaper  pattern.  Sometimes  threads  of  glass  are  applied 
to  the  surface,  winding  round  and  round  the  body  and  finish- 
ing off  with  a  special  pattern  at  the  neck.  These  threads  were 
especially  popular  in  Syria. 

There  is  truly  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  Roman  glass. 
It  links  you  up  with  history,  with  its  own  technique,  its  art, 
its  own  particular  verities.  But  as  you  go  on  looking  at  the 
pieces  you  have  collected,  especially  when  you  lay  them  out 
before  you  in  the  quiet  of  the  after-dinner  candlelight,  you  feel 
that  they  are  not  actualities  after  all  but  that  they  belong  to 
their  own  pure  fairyland  of  the  imagination. 
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King  Gilgamesh  and  Engidu  Reach  the  Entrance  to  the  Cedar  Woods 


Ancient  Estate  Parks  in  the 
.  Euphrates-Tigris  Country 
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i  t  was  the  peoples  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris 
country  who  in  their  various  ancient  civiliza- 
tions were  the  first  to  develop  that  extensive 
and  important  art  form  in  the  development  of 
estates,  the  park.  They  had  always  loved  the 
orderly  growth  of  trees  in  woodlands  and  for- 
ests, as  you  realize  when  you  read  the  early 
Gilgamesh  epic,  discovered  by  Layard  among 
the  store  of  clay  tablets  at  the  mound  of  Kou- 
yunjik,  the  ancient  Nineveh. 

King  Gilgamesh  and  his  friend  Engidu  had 
gone  forth  to  the  mountain  to  slay  the  Elamite 
tyrant,  Humbaba,  the  guardian  of  the  cedar 
woods,  but  when  they  reached  the  spot,  they 
first  took  plenty  of  time  to  look  around.  They 
enjoyed  the  entrance  of  the  woods.  They  noted 
that  the  paths  were  laid  in  straight  lines  and 
that  they  were  kept  in  fine  trim.  They  looked 
up  into  the  trees  and  admired  the  fullness  of 


their  tops.  They  found  the  shadows  they  cast 
ecstatic,  and  enjoyed  the  underbrush,  the  briers 
and  the  dark  buckthorn,  and  all  the  aromatic 
herbs  that  grew  beneath  the  trees. 

And  so  even  in  this  old  epic  we  have  a  fore- 
runner, a  starting  point,  as  it  were,  for  the  his- 
toric park.  Of  course,  the  country  of  the 
Euphrates-Tigris  is  not  a  land  of  cedars  like  the 
neighboring  Elam^but  a  land  of  date-palms. 
They  were  cultivated  from  earliest  times. 
Herodotus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  observant 
and  truthful  of  travelers,  wrote  that  palm  trees 
grew  in  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  flat 
country  and,  according  to  the  historians  of 
Julian,  a  forest  of  verdure  extended  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  alluvium  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  And  when  the  Arab  conquerors  set- 
tled themselves  in  the  lower  country,  they  were 
so  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
the  abundant  date-groves  that  they  compared 
the  region  with  that  about  Damascus  and 
reckoned  it  among  their  four  earthly  paradises. 
The  whole  region  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
productive  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  can 
hardly  realize  this  now  in  the  featureless  char- 
acter of  the  land.  On  all  sides  a  dead  level, 
broken  only  by  single  solitary  mounds,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  temples  and  cities,  and  by 


long  lines  of  slightly  elevated  embankments 
that  mark  the  general  course  of  ancient  canals. 

Besides  the  date-palm,  there  was  some 
cypress.  Poplars,  pomegranates  with  their  scar- 
let flowers,  the  acacias  with  their  light  and 
graceful  foliage,  and  the  tamarisk,  chiefly  as  a 
shrub,  grew  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  main  tree,  however,  was  always  and  un- 
varyingly the  date-palm,  which  not  only  served 
for  building  and  furniture  and  in  the,  most 
varied  ways  as  food  and  drink  but,  with  its 
charming  yellow  clusters  of  fruit  amid  the 
green  feathery  fronds,  is  a  very  lovely  and 
graceful  tree. 

It  was  Tiglatpileser  I,  about  the  year  1100 
B.C.,  who  first  mentioned  parks  in  distinction 
from  regularly  planted  and  well-cared-for  and 
well-watered  plantations  of  palms.  "Cedars  and 
Ukarin  (beeches),  Ualkani-wood  from  the 
lands  I  conquered,  these  trees  which  none  of 
my  forefathers  planted,  I  brought  back  and 
planted  in  the  parks  of  Assyria.  Rare  garden 
plants,  also,  which  did  not  grow  in  my  country, 
I  brought  back  and  planted  in  my  parks." 

Parks  therefore  there  had  been  among  his 
forefathers.  He  could  only  pride  himself  upon 
being  the  first  to  acclimate  foreign  plants  in  his 
country.  Tiglatpileser  also  prided  himself  upon 
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ringing  wild  cattle,  deer,  ibex,  yes,  even  ele- 
ihants,  into  his  capital  city,  Assur,  and  upon 
aising  them  there  in  his  park  like  flocks  of 
heep.  And  so  the  game  preserve  was  an  early 
nd  important  part  of  the  Assyrian  park.  He 

|  lso  tells  how  foreign  kings  sent  him  gifts  of 
leep-sea  fish,  for  which  he  constructed  great 

I  anks.  And  here  is  the  fish  pond  that  has  been 

I  in  important  feature  of  estates  from  the  earli- 

I  :st  times. 

It  was  the  great  Assyrian  ruler,  Sargon,  who 
I  >egan  his  reign  in  722  B.C.,  who  in  one  of  his 
i  nscriptions  explained  how  when  he  built  his 
j  lew  capital  city  of  Dur-sargina,  whose  ruins 
vere  found  by  M.  Botta  under  the  village  of 
!  ihosabad,  "at  the  command  of  the  gods  and 
ifter  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,"  he  sur- 
•ounded  it  with  a  great  wall  and  laid  out  a 
Dark  beside  his  palace  like  the  Amanus  moun- 
;ains,  where  he  planted  all  the  trees  and  flora 
af  the  Land  of  the  Hittites  and  all  the  herbs 
oi  the  highlands. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Sargon  in  any  way 
tried  to  imitate  the  pictorial  quality  of  the 
Amanus,  for  the  Assyrian  taste  was  all  for 
planting  trees  of  similar  character  or  tall  trees 
alternating  with  short  ones  in  straight  rows  at 
an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  with 
straight  paths  that  met  at  right  angles.  It  does 
not  mean  that  he  in  any  way  associated  the 
trees  and  plants  that  he  had  gathered  in  their 
natural  ecological  associations  but  it  does  mean 
that  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  foreign  plants. 
Indeed  there  had  been  from  the  earliest  time 
a  rich  and  varied  commerce  with  the  surround- 
ing countries  in  all  those  products  which  the 
Euphrates-Tigris  country  lacked. 

It  was  de  Sarzec,  whose  excavations  re- 
sulted in  the  restoration  of  much  of  the  story 
of  the  city-state  of  Lagash  and  in  the  revelation 
of  the  high  state  of  civilization  and  art  which 
was  reached  by  the  earliest  Sumerian  inhabi- 
tants of  Babylonia,  who  found  the  two  great 
cylinders  of  baked  clay  on  which  Gudea,  the 
ruler  of  Lagash,  as  early  as  2450  B.C.  wrote  a 
list  of  the  materials  he  gathered  for  the  build- 
ing he  was  engaged  upon. 

Gudea  inscribed  that  he  fetched  cedar-wood 
from  Mount  Amanus,  the  beams  measuring  50 
and  60  cubits  in  length.  From  Basalla,  a  moun- 
tain of  Amurru,  he  brought  great  blocks  of 
stone.  From  Tidanu,  also  from  Amurru,  he  got 
marble  and  from  Kagalad,  a  mountain  in 
Kimash,  he  mined  copper.  For  ushu-wood  he 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Melukhkha,  and 
gold-dust  he  fetched  from  the  mountain  of 
Khakku.  He  felled  khuluppu-wood.  He  drew 
asphalt  from  Magda.  He  got  dolerite  from 
Magan.  And  he  took  from  the  mountains  of 
Barsib  blocks  of  nalua  stone,  which  were 
brought  down  the  river  in  great  boats.  And  he 
tells  how  he  journeyed  in  search  of  building 
material  from  the  lower  country  to  the  upper 
country  and  how  Ningirsu,  his  beloved  king, 
opened  the  ways  for  him. 

Of  course  these  importations  were  limited 
for  special  purposes  and  extolled  for  their 
rarity.  By  and  large  the  Sumerians  and  Chal- 
daeans  and  Babylonians  who  lived  successively 
in  the  lower  alluvial  country  with  its  inex- 
haustible supply  of  splendid  clay  and  even  the 
Assyrians  who  lived  in  the  upper  country  where 
stone  might  easily  have  been  obtained  used 
bricks  for  their  building.  Bricks  that  hardened 
in  the  sun  sufficiently  for  most  purposes  and 
which  a  few  hours  in  a  kiln  made  as  firm  and 
durable  as  freestone. 

Even  Babylon,  probably  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  the  ancient  world, 
with  its  great  walls  of  a  hundred  gates,  its  long 
lines  of  quays  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  its  populous  suburbs  interspersed  among 
fields  and  gardens,  with  its  fine  city  dwellings 
and  famous  business  houses,  with  its  lofty  Ish- 
tar  Gate,  its  palaces,  its  great  temple  of  Belus 
and  its  famous  Procession  Street,  even  this 
great  city  was  of  bricks,  chiefly  of  plain  baked 
bricks,  finished  and  reenforced  only  at  times 
with  kiln-dried  ones.  And  yet  when  we  read  of 


the  Procession  Street  or  Sacred  Way,  that  ran 
through  the  whole  of  Babylon,  linking  the 
northern  fortifications  with  the  Southern  Cita- 
del, we  get  an  idea  of  the  splendor  that  Neb- 
uchadnezzar achieved  upon  this  foundation 
material.  For  upon  a  bed  of  bricks,  covered 
with  asphalt,  the  way  was  paved  with  fine 
white  limestone  blocks,  each  1.05  meters 
square,  with  sidewalks  of  red  breccia,  veined 
with  white,  and  on  both  sides  the  high  brick 
walls  that  flanked  it  were  brilliantly  enameled 
with  low  reliefs  of  lions  in  long  rows,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 
Hardly  a  decoration  to  make  a  timid  person 
feel  at  home  upon  entering  town  but  the  sort 
of  theme  that  we  find  again  and  again.  For 
did  not  Sargon  in  the  greatest  period  of  As- 
syrian art  decorate  the  very  first  of  his  ten  great 
state  apartments,  the  very  first  apartment  a 
visitor  entered,  with  himself  receiving  prisoners 
and  either  personally  or  by  deputy  punishing 
them!  The  second  and  third  apartments  were 
hardly  more  reassuring,  for  they  dealt  chiefly 
with  wars,  battles,  and  sieges  and  the  reception 
of  captives  and  spoil,  all  represented  in  a 
double  row,  with  inscriptions  between.  Mag- 
nificent ornamentation,  among  the  most  arrest- 
ing that  has  ever  been  created,  unsurpassed  by 
that  in  any  Assyrian  palace  except,  perhaps, 
by  that  in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur-banipal  at 
Nineveh,  but,  for  all  that,  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  to  make  a  guest  feel  at  home. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  Asshur-izir-pal  in  his 
great  palace  at  Calah  who  first  adopted  such 
bas  reliefs  on  an  extensive  scale  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament  and  for  advertising  all  his  ex- 
ploits as  a  public  man.  As  pure  decoration, 
pure  ornamentation,  conceived  on  a  large  and 
heroic  scale  and  executed  with  a  genius  for 
simplicity,  these  earlier  decorations  of  the  As- 
syrian rulers  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  the 
later  decorations  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
that  give  us  more  of  the  information  we  are 
looking  for,  because  they  are  more  realistic  and 
complete  their  scenes,  and  have  backgrounds, 
which  were  very  rare  in  the  earlier  days.  It  is 
in  these  backgrounds  that  we  see  the  native 
date-palms,  firs,  and  grapevines  delineated  with 
skill  and  spirit.  In  them  we  learn  the  character 
of  the  country  through  which  the  armies 
marched  with  its  streams  and  lakes,  its  hills 
and  mountains,  with  its  trees  or  with  the  tall 
reeds  in  the  marshlands.  The  waters  teem  with 
fish.    The  sea  with  crabs  and  turtles,  sea- 


serpents  and  other  monsters.  The  woods  are 
alive  with  birds,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  or 
feeding  their  young.  Nature  was  studied  more 
and  more,  and  the  artist  delighted  in  adorning 
the  conventional  scenes  of  violence  that  had 
undoubtedly  been  ordered  or  taken  for  granted, 
with  quiet  touches  of  a  gentle  character,  with 
peasants  fishing  or  irrigating  their  land,  with 
women  gathering  grapes  in  the  garden,  and 
musicians  playing  their  harps  and  lyres,  their 
tambouras  (guitars)  and  double  pipes,  their 
tambourines  and  cymbals  and  tubbuls  (drums). 
Even  the  life  of  the  palace  is  represented  in  a 
homey  way,  with  trains  of  attendants  bringing 
game  and  locusts  for  Sennacherib's  dinner  and 
cakes  and  fruit  for  his  dessert. 

There  were  no  pleasure  villas,  as  we  have 
said,  in  our  conception  of  the  word,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  residence,  to  which  the 
court  might  retire.  The  palaces  were  at  one 
end  of  the  capital  city,  and  the  reason  we  find 
them  in  different  places  is  that  it  was  usual  for 
a  ruler  upon  his  accession  to  build  himself  a 
new  palace  unless  he  restored  one  of  the  ances- 
tral palaces  that  had  gone  to  ruin,  as  these 
sun-dried  brick  buildings  had  a  way  of  doing. 

The  Assyrians  were  great  and  enthusiastic 
builders.  Their  palaces  were  composed  of  three 
main  elements,  courts,  grand  halls,  and  small 
private  apartments.  The  courts  with  the 
facades  of  the  buildings  decorated  as  they  were 
with  bas  reliefs  and  ornamented  with  great 
statues  must  have  been  overwhelmingly  rich. 
As  for  the  grand  halls,  they  were  built  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  In  the  palace  of  Asshur-izir- 
pal  at  Nimrud,  the  earliest  of  the  discovered 
edifices,  the  great  hall  was  160  feet  by  40  feet, 
and  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik, 
it  was  180  feet  long  by  40  feet.  In  Sargon's 
palace  at  Khorsabad  no  single  room  was  quite 
as  large  but  there  were  five  of  almost  equal 
dimensions  with  the  largest  116  feet  long. 
They  were  all  apartments  rather  narrow  for 
their  length  and  with  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  galleries. 

The  Assyrians,  as  we  have  said,  were  great 
and  enthusiastic  builders,  but  hardly  careful 
architects.  They  paid  little  attention  to  sym- 
metry or  to  any  of  the  qualities  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  perfection  of  planning.  Two  sides 
of  a  building  never  corresponded.  Room  never 
answered  to  room.  Doorways  were  rarely  in 
the  middie  of  walls  or  opposite  to  one  another. 
There  was  great  awkwardness  in  the  communi- 
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cations.  Very  few  corridors  or  passages  existed 
for  reaching  individual  rooms.  Whole  groups 
of  rooms,  ten  or  twelve  at  once,  opened  from 
one  to  another,  and  there  were  comparatively 
few  rooms  that  could  be  reached  except  by 
going  through  some  other  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  managed  their  particular 
sites  magnificently. 

In  the  laying  out  of  parks,  we  have  men- 
tioned their  love  of  regularly  planted  trees  and 
of  straight  paths  that  met  at  right  angles.  They 
had  another  passion  of  a  quite  different  kind 
and  that  was  for  building  everything  on  arti- 
ficial mounds  that  loomed  high  up  above  the 
surrounding  country.  This  passion  may  have 
developed  in  the  lower  alluvial  country  from 


when  the  European  school  of  Assyriologists 
headed  by  men  like  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and 
Oppert  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  study  of 
cuneiform  on  a  sound  basis.  George  Smith 
himself  had  created  a  sensation  by  discovering 
the  story  of  the  Deluge  among  the  fragments 
of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  that  had  been  found  in 
the  library  of  Ashur-banipal,  and  Monsieur 
Botta  had  discovered  the  ancient  Sargon's 
palace  at  Khorsabad. 

Mr.  Smith  describes  how  he  rode  along  the 
Khosr-su  through  a  beautiful  country  with 
signs  of  cultivation  and  fertility  on  every  hand. 
He  tells  how  the  neighboring  mountains  and 
streams,  the  fields  and  flowers,  made  the  dis- 
trict a  contrast  to  the  vast  brown  plains  of  most 


its  more  elevated  portion  stood  the  palace,  con- 
sisting of  three  groups  of  buildings  and  the 
courtyards,  while  on  the  lower  portion  there 
were  several  detached  buildings,  the  most  re- 
markable being  a  huge  gateway,  which  was  the 
main  entrance  from  the  city,  although  below  it, 
on  the  level  of  the  city,  there  were  further 
outer  portals  that  gave  access  to  a  court  in 
front  of  this  lower  terrace. 

A  visitor  therefore  in  approaching  from  the 
city  had  first  to  pass  through  these  outer  por- 
tals, that  were  richly  ornamented  with  colossal 
human-headed  bulls  and  faced  with  enameled 
bricks.  Within  the  portals,  in  the  courtyard, 
the  visitor  found  himself  in  front  of  the  long 
retaining  wall  of  the  lower  terrace,  which  rose 


The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  Forerunner  of  the  Skyscrapers 


an  actual  need  to  get  the  buildings  above  the 
flooded  land,  beyond  the  reach  of  insects,  into 
the  higher  and  purer  air  where  they  might 
catch  the  breezes,  but  curiously  under  the  As- 
syrian rulers,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  country 
where  mounds  were  not  actually  needed,  it 
culminated  in  a  use  not  only  of  the  mounds 
themselves  but  in  a  use  of  terraces  and  court- 
yards that  is  as  superb  as  anything  that  has 
since  been  achieved  along  that  line. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we 
shall  take  you  to  Khorsabad,  which  is  situated 
on  the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr-su  about  nine 
miles  above  Kuyunjik,  the  ancient  Nineveh. 
George  Smith  in  his  Assyrian  Discoveries, 
which  achieved  a  great  popularity  when  it  was 
published  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ties, gives  a  charming  description  of  his  ride  to 
Khorsabad.  It  was  in  the  thrilling  time  when 
men  like  de  Sarzec  and  Layard  were  making 
their  excavations  and  reporting  their  finds  and 


of  the  Assyria  through  which  he  had  traveled 
and  how  it  seemed  to  him  after  all  the  cen- 
turies that  had  elapsed  to  have  justified  Sar- 
gon's choice  for  his  capital. 

The  ruins  of  Khorsabad  consist  of  a  town 
and  a  palace  mound.  The  wall  of  the  town  is 
nearly  square,  rather  over  a  mile  each  way,  the 
angles  of  the  square  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
On  the  southwest  face  of  the  wall  there  is  the 
fortified  enclosure  of  a  citadel,  while  the  palace 
mound  is  on  the  northwest  face,  overlooking 
the  stream. 

The  palace  mound  was  built  on  a  mass  of 
crude  brick  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
shaped  like  a  T,  the  upper  limb  of  the  letter 
lying  within  the  city  walls  and  the  lower  limb, 
which  was  on  a  higher  elevation,  projecting 
about  500  feet  beyond  the  walls.  This  mound 
was  faced  with  hewn  stone,  carried  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  platform 
and  even  beyond  so  as  to  form  a  parapet.  On 
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at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  court  and  which 
he  reached  either  by  an  inclined  way  or  a  flight 
of  steps.  Again  he  came  upon  a  portal  or 
propylaeum,  the  main  entrance,  a  magnificent 
gateway,  ninety  feet  in  width  and  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  with  three  gigantic 
winged  bulls  and  a  colossal  figure  strangling  a 
lion  on  each  side. 

About  300  feet  from  the  beginning  of  the 
lower  terrace,  the  upper  terrace  commenced 
with  an  entrance  to  the  great  court,  upon  which 
the  main  gateways  of  the  palace  opened.  And 
so  in  ascending  to  the  palace  on  its  artificial 
mound,  we  come  upon  problems  of  terracing 
such  as  we  should  never  have  suspected  an 
ancient  people  to  have  conceived  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  and  featureless  country. 

The  palace  court  was  about  250  feet  long 
by  160  feet  wide,  and  the  visitor,  if  his  business 
was  with  the  monarch,  had  to  cross  its  full 
length,  leaving  a         {Continued  on  page  72) 


GREAT  VARIETY  IN  NEW  DECORATION 


Breakfast  room  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fairfax  Ayres,  Springfield,  Mass.  Decorated  by  Bruce  Buttfield,  Inc.  Cream  and 
gold  in  wallpaper  and  accents,  wire  screening  for  white  blossoms,  blue  marbleized  rubber  floor,  yellow  satin  cur- 
tains trimmed  with  blue  and  gold  fringe  framing  yellow  Venetian  blinds,  tortoise  shell  in  pilasters  and  on  fireplace 
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_eft:  Corner  of  bedroom  by  Arden  Studios  using  old  provincial  painted  walls,  and  decorated  in  soft  colors.  Richard  Averill  Smith,  photographer. 
Above:  In  the  home  of  Mrs.  Christopher  J.  Dunphy,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  and  decorated  by  Grace  Hyman  Hutchins.  Tones  of  gray,  peach, 
and  blue  harmonize  with  the  Chinese  Chippendale  furniture  and  a  painted  panel  makes  an  unusual  treatment  of  twin  beds.    Tebbs-Knell  photo 
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IN  THE  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  decorated  by  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  Inc.  Archi- 
tect, Aymar  Embury  II.  Walls  painted  Wedgwood  blue,  woodwork  white,  frieze  with  dog  motif. 
Blue  and  white  chintz  at  windows  and  on  chair.    Blue  Chinese  rug.    Hans  van  Nes  photo 


r 

Ureat  variety  in  decoration  is 
shown  in  these  several  different  in- 
teriors. Inspired  by  the  hobby 
idea,  one  can  work  out  almost  any 
scheme  to  include  one's  pets,  sports, 
or  other  interests.  Then  the  dig- 
nified element  enters  with  antique 
walnut  furniture,  beautiful  porce- 
lains, and  brocades  for  curtains. 
Last  is  the  up-to-the-minute  mod- 
ern with  silvered  walls  using  the 
now  popular  metals  for  decoration, 
accented  and  contrasted  by  the 
flowered  wall  motifs,  and  an  al- 
most plain  carpeting  except  for 
the  design  outlining  the  fireplace 
group.  This  does  not  limit  the 
styles  of  today,  which  indeed  can 
only  be  limited  by  the  imagination 
of  the  decorator  or  owner  of  the 
house  which  is  to  be  transformed. 
One  could  add  the  functional  mod- 
ern, the  Colonial  of  Williamsburg 
which  is  proving  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  decoration  as  to  au- 
thentic pieces  of  furniture,  colors, 
and  patterns;  some  Directoire;  and 
of  course  eighteenth  century  in  all 
its  glory,  especially  the  Georgian 
or  Regency  periods  which  when 
well  and  perfectly  done  are  most 
distinguished.  So  you  see  there  is 
a  wide  diversification  of  styles 
from  which  to  make  your  selection. 


A. 


.rden  Studios  decorated  this  living  room  (below)  for  Mrs.  Horace  Havemeyer's  New  York  apartment. 
At  right,  modern  guest  room,  decorated  by  Miss  Ghenn,  Inc.,  member  A.  I.  D.    Photos  by  Richard  A.  Smith 
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INTERESTING 


COLOR:  UNUSUAL  LIGHTING 


Cocktail  Room 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Decorated  by  Wm.  Moore 
Pres.  111.  Chapter  A.  I.  D. 


Clear-cut  colors  in  an  un- 
usual combination  make 
this  an  outstanding  deco- 
rating feature  and,  com- 
bined with  the  clever 
lighting  arrangements,  it 
is  smart  and  most  attrac- 
tive. Above  is  a  picture 
showing  the  concealed 
lighting  in  the  sections  of 
the  ceiling  which  are  a 
clear  lemon  yellow, 
trimmed  with  chromium 
bands.  Strips  of  light  run 
down  either  side  of  the 
sections  also  painted  a 
clear  lemon  yellow.  Dec- 
orative tree  in  off-white 
introduces  pattern.  Ve- 
netian blinds  also  lemon 
yellow.  The  mirror  at 
left  in  three  irregular  tiers 
is   a   deep    strong  blue 


Below  in  the  large  foyer 
the  walls  are  white  with 
strips  of  lighting  set  in 
chromium  bands.  A  gray 
blue  is  used  on  either  side 
wall  between  chromium 
bands.  Black  linoleum 
floor  and  baseboard  are  a 
perfect  foil  for  the  blue, 
white,  and  chromium 
combination  and  for  the 
seat  in  lemon  yellow. 
The  table  used  for  flow- 
ers is  also  of  chromium 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY 
HUNT  CUP 


— one  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  year 

Robert  F.  Kelley 


T 


he  old  gentleman  sitting  on  the  rail  turned 
at  the  music  of  chain  poles  and  watched  the 
swinging  coach  wheel  into  place  on  the  little 
rise  in  hack  of  the  paddock.  For  quite  a  while 
he  sat  silently,  watching  as  the  horses  were 
unharnessed  and  the  party  exchanged  greet- 
ings and  drifted  down  toward  the  little  fence 
around  the  paddock.  Then  he  looked  across 
where  a  string  of  strong  moving  horses,  their 
little  numbers  swinging  under  their  chins, 
walked  around  and  around.  In  a  moment  or 
so,  the  bell  would  ring,  the  blankets  would 
come  off;  the  amazingly  small  looking  saddles 
go  on.  Then,  one  by  one,  smallish,  lithe-look- 
ing men  would  accept  a  foot  and  pop  suddenly 
up  over  the  heads  of  the  onlookers,  pulling  at 
the  backs  of  their  riding  colors,  fidgeting  a  bit 
and  settling  down,  the  muscles  of  their  jaws 
working,  their  eyes  cast  down  as  they  took  one 
last  look  at  tack.  Presently  they  would  be  off 
over  one  of  the  most  famous  bits  of  country 
in  amateur  racing,  the  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup. 

The  old  gentleman  turned  back.  The  roll- 
ing, honest-looking  hills  behind  him  were 
blazing  with  the  colors  of  October — a  perfect 


background  for  the  leathery  face,  tanned  by 
wind  instead  of  summer  suns,  and  for  the 
strong  hand  that  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively. 

"No,"  he  said,  "compared  with  some  of  the 
races,  this  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup,  this  Essex 
meeting  isn't  so  old.  But  there  is  the  back- 
ground here.  There'd  have  to  be  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  It's  one  of  the  three  or  four  really 
true  hunt  meetings  of  the  year."  He  fell  silent 
a  moment.  Then  "These  'English  park'  courses 
are  all  right,  I  guess.  But  give  me  a  true  hunt 
point-to-point  meeting.  What's  the  sense  of 
calling  a  thing  a  hunt  race  if  it  isn't  over  a  real 
hunting  country  and  if  it's  a  manufactured 


Mr.  R.  V.  N.  Gambrill,  tooling  his  coach,  arrives 
at  the  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup  with  his  guests 

thing  with  a  lot  of  fences  a  boy  could  go 
through  on  a  bicycle  if  he  had  a  bit  of  a  start." 

That,  very  probably,  is  the  paramount  rea- 
son why  the  group  of  men  and  women  who 
race  for  the  love  of  it  always  couple  the  New 
Jersey  Hunt  Race  with  the  great  ones  of  the 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  three  outstanding  tim- 
ber races  in  America — the  Maryland,  the 
Meadow  Brook,  and  the  New  Jersey — timber 
races  that  take  a  great  horse  to  win  and  that 
leave  forever  impressive  memories  for  a  win- 
ning owner  or  rider. 

At  all  three  of  these  there  is  true  hunting 
atmosphere,  true  hunting  background.  At  all 


The  Patrol  Judges  ready  to  start  their  work  at  the  Essex  Race  Meeting  in  Far  Hills.    From  left  to  right,  Mr. 
Prentice  Talmadge,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Mr.  H.  LeRoy  Whitney,  Mr.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Gouverneur  Carnochan 
4' 


of  them  you  might  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  concrete  dust,  subway  trains,  and  cement 
roads.  At  all  three  there  is  a  rich  beauty  in 
the  setting  that  brings  back,  even  in  those 
much  too  young  to  remember,  an  inherited 
sense  of  what  things  were  like  in  the  days 
when  the  horse  was  considered  really  more 
than  a  partner  in  sport. 

The  late  Mr.  Harry  Page  wrote  at  the  start 
of  his  book  called  Between  the  Flags,  so  hand- 
somely published  by  Eugene  Connett  at  his 
Derrydale  Press,  something  which  perhaps  ex- 
presses this  feeling.  Harry  Page  came  from  the 
Essex  country.  "One  drowsy  summer's  day  in 
the  long  ago,"  he  wrote,  "when  the  world  was 
a  more  leisurely  place  of  abode,  three  gentle- 
men .  .  .  were  seated  upon  a  verandah.  On 
the  lawn  below  two  boys  were  'playing 
horse.'  The  gentlemen  were  Mr.  John  Chris- 
topher Wilmerding,  Judge  Alonzo  Monson  and 
my  respected  parent.  The  boys  were  Jack 
Wilmerding  and  myself. 

"Judge  Monson,  'And  what  are  you  going 
to  be  when  you  grow  up,  Jackey?' 

"Jack  (promptly),  'A  dude  and  a  sport.' 

"Judge  Monson,  'Not  a  sport,  a  sportsman, 
Jackey.' " 

Those  who  remember  the  straight  figure  of 
Harry  Page  in  late  years  in  the  paddocks  of 
race  meetings,  a  black  patch  over  the  eye  he 
lost  racing,  and  remember  the  thin,  straight 
lines  of  his  lips  know  what  he  meant  by  that 
and  how  strongly  he  meant  it. 

Both  those  boys  of  that  day  were  to  grow 
up  and  take  their  full  share  in  the  hunting  and 
racing,  not  only  in  the  Essex  country,  but 
throughout  the  East.  And  when  the  New 
Jersey  Hunt  Cup  started  in  1915,  it  had  for  its 
companion  in  that  first  meeting  the  Wil- 
merding Memorial  Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Pfizer  in  memory  of  Jack  Wil- 
merding, who  would  take  any  mount  anywhere 
for  the  fun  of  the  ride.  Harry  Page  told  a  story 
of  his  arriving  at  a  running  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  one  year,  being  offered  a  ride  and  bor- 
rowing a  pair  of  breeches  and  boots  from  a 


Pete  Bostwick  rides  a  winner  for  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Durant  at  Far  Hills.  Below, 
Mr.  Barney  Balding  on  Allison  Stern's 
Papley  Spinner,  winner  of  the  Whip- 
pany  River  Club  Plate.  Beside  him,  Mr. 
Gerald  Balding  and  Mr.  Allison  Stern 


At  the  left,  the  first  jump  in  the  New  Jersey 
Hunt  Cup.  Noel  Laing  was  the  winner  on 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Somerville's  Troublemaker,  the 
brilliant  racer  that  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
fall  at  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  last  spring 


groom,  who  waited  patiently  inside  a  tent  Edf 
the  return  of  his  costume  after  the  race. 

The  Essex  Fox  Hounds  is  among  the  oldest 
hunts  in  the  country.  Mr.  Richard  Whitney, 
president  at  present  and  guiding  genius  of  the 
race  meets,  has  a  picture  of  the  hounds  draw- 
ing Murray  Hill  covert.  Certainly  there  was 
hunting  by  the  Essex  in  the  early  eighties  and 
there  were  for  a  number  of  years  very  famous 
Thanksgiving  Day  meets  on  Bloomfield  Com- 
mon, still  old  and  picturesque  itself,  but  com- 
pletely surrounded  now  by  modern  high  school 
buildings,  cement  highways,  movies,  and  office 
buildings,  shutting  down  around  its  rather 
pleasant  little  old  church. 

In  the  late  seventies,  a  group  of  sportsmen 
formed  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  what  was  to 
be  eventually  the  Essex  County  Hunt  there. 
The  hunting  began  with  a  pack  of  beagles  and 
then  harriers  were  obtained  and  hunted  to  the 
close  of  1879  under  Mr.  F.  M.  Wheeler.  In 
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1880  a  permanent  organization  was  formed 
with  kennels  at  West  Orange  and  some  English 
foxhounds  procured  from  Montreal.  Under 
various  masterships,  the  hunt  continued  until 
1890  when  Mr.  Charles  Pfizer,  who  was  to 
continue  as  master  until  1913,  took  over.  He 
moved  his  pack  of  English  hounds  to  Glad- 
stone, less  than  a  mile  from  the  present  hunt 
club  property.  Over  country  then  entirely 
owned  by  native  farmers,  a  drag  was  run  three 
davs  a  week  and,  occasionally,  fox  was  hunted. 

In  1912  interest  in  foxhunting  had  grown 
so  that,  with  Mr.  Pfizer's  hearty  assent,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Essex  Fox  Hounds 
that  hunted  nothing  but  fox,  the  old  drag  pack 
continuing  for  some  years  after  under  the  name 
of  the  Essex  Hounds. 

William  A.  Larned,  of  tennis  fame,  and 
Barney  Schley,  brother  of  the  present  master, 
were  masters  for  the  first  year,  and  it  was  under 
them  that  Mr.  George  Brice  was  persuaded  to 
come  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  with 
his  hounds  to  act  as  huntsman.  He  had  hunted 
all  his  life  a  pack  he  had  inherited  from  his 
forebears.  The  following  year  A.  F.  Hyde  be- 
came master  and  held  that  position  with  dis- 


which  Watchung  Indians  roamed  in  the  days 
before  the  urge  for  a  quick  passage  to  India 
discovered  to  the  world  a  richer  continent. 
The  hills  named  for  these  Indians  look  down 
on  the  valley,  most  of  the  hills  a  thick,  rich 
green,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  faced 
cliff  that  forms  a  grand  landmark  when  a 
traveler  turns  in  from  the  steaming  main  high- 
ways and  heads  for  the  hunt. 

Most  ot  the  surrounding  country  is  taken 
now  with  big  estates  and  the  hunting  is  over 
these,  and  cultivated  country,  with  a  great  deal 
ol  post  and  r.ul  ami  with  what  little  w  ire  there 
is  well  paneled.  There  is  hunting  during  the 
season  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  with  fields  averaging  about  fifty 
on  week  days  ami  frequently  above  one  hun- 
dred on  the  week  end. 

George  Brice  last  year  retired  to  be  the 
I  Iunt  Secretary  and  this  year  the  interesting 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  introducing  in  the 
pack  hounds  ol  the  Trigg  strain  brought  up 
from  Kentucky.  The  pack  at  present  numbers 
about  forty  couples  including  the  best  remain- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Shore  hounds  together  with 
the  new  purchases  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 


"Brose"  Clark,  familiar  figure 
at  every  race  meet,  settles 
himself  comfortably  on  his 
pony  for  the  Essex  Meeting 


"To  the  victor  the  spoils." 
Mr.  Carleton  Palmer,  the 
proud  owner  of  Rond  du  Roi, 
receives  the  coveted  trophy 
from  Mr.   Richard  Whitney 


tinction  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

George  Brice  was  regularly  engaged  and  the 
sport  improved  from  year  to  year  as  necessary 
paneling  was  done  and  the  country  was  pa- 
troled  against  the  hosts  of  shotgun  enthusiasts 
from  the  cities  who  shot  everything  within 
sight.  With  English  servants  to  whip  in,  the 
pack  became  as  well  mannered  as  any  English 
organization  would  be. 

At  present  it  seems  the  march  of  progress, 
or  whatever  term  might  be  used,  is  safely  held 
at  bay.    It   is   magnificent   country  through 


tucky.  Under  the  joint  mastership  of  Kenneth 
B.  Schley  and  James  Cox  Brady,  excellent  sport 
has  been  shown.  Charles  Carver  formerly 
huntsman  for  Joseph  Thomas  carries  the  horn 
and  there  are  two  whips,  William  Thomas  and 
"Buster"  Chadwell.  F.  S.  Moseley  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  club. 

The  recent  clubhouse  is  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  idea  of  the  sport.  Unpretentious, 
it  sets  on  a  little  rise  at  the  foot  of  what  the 
natives  call  "the  long  hill,"  shadowed  by  a 
cluster  of  old  trees.  It  was  originally  an  old 
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farmhouse,  and  it  takes  visitors  some  time  to 
realize  its  size,  for  it  docs  not  thrust  itself 
upon  you  in  a  big  lump,  but  rambles  along  in 
a  comfortable,  assured  manner.  There  are 
wide  verandas,  in  one  corner  of  which  stands 
a  well.  Inside  there  are  low  ceilinged,  cool- 
looking  rooms,  with  a  big,  broad-windowed 
room  at  the  far  end  looking  out  on  the  rolling 
country  and  hills. 

This  summer  the  British  polo  team,  which 
came  over  to  play  in  our  open  championship, 
lived  at  the  club  during  their  preliminary  train- 
ing at  the  Burnt  Mills  Polo  Club  near  by.  I 
met  them  on  their  arrival  and  drove  them  out. 
Captain  Mike  Anscll,  six  feet  three,  a  hunting 
man  as  well  as  a  polo  player,  climbed  out  of 
the  car  when  it  rolled  to  a  stop  in  the  drive- 
way. From  the  kennels  out  back  came  music. 
He  stopped  and  grinned.  "It  will  be  very 
pleasant  here,"  he  said.  And  the  club  is  pleas- 
ant, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  There  is 
an  unhurried  and  leisurely  feeling  about  it 
and  the  walls,  loaded  with  grand  old  pictures, 
speak  of  the  background. 

Not  so  much  life  of  the  hunt  centers  there 
now  as  in  earlier  days  before  so  many  members 
moved  out  in  the  country  and  established 
themselves  there. 

The  race  meeting,  in  earlier  days  an  infor- 
mal club  affair,  has  now  grown  to  a  two-day 
meeting  with  five  races  each  day,  and  is  held 
a  few  miles  away  on  the  magnificent  Fro-Heim 
estate  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Schley.  There  is  no  grand- 
stand, nothing  of  the  artificial  about  it,  but 
there  is  one  of  the  most  truly  beautiful  back- 
grounds the  sport  has  anywhere.  There  can 
be  few  more  exciting  sights  than  the  woods  of 
those  hills  in  late  October. 

The  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup  is  run  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  meeting,  held  on  the  last 
Wednesday  and  a  Saturday  in  October.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  feature  of  the  meeting  and  is 
described  as  "about  four  miles  over  a  fair  hunt- 
ing country."  In  those  four  miles  there  are 
twenty-nine  stout  post  and  rail  fences,  some 
with  wings.  Others,  without,  being  the  line 
fences  dividing  the  field  of  the  farm. 

There  is  water  at  one  fence,  but  perhaps 
the  most  famous  is  the  in  and  out  that  is  gone 
over  twice,  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  jumps 
and  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Here  cer- 
tainly is  a  test  for  the  heart  of  both  man  and 
beast.  Coming  up  a  long  stretch  of  rising  land, 
this  jump  is  a  very  real  test  indeed  the  second 
time  around.  Always  it  has  its  select  little 
group  of  watchers  and  there  is  the  rapping  of 
dull  machine-gun  fire  as  the  horses  go  over, 
"Knocking  the  birdies  out  of  the  trees,"  as  Jim 
Ryan  expresses  it. 

The  fields  form  the  pasture  for  the  large 
herd  of  cattle  owned  by  Mr.  Schley  so  the 
going  is  extremely  good,  particularly  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  in  the  land  in  late 
October  a  sort  of  second  spring  to  the  earth 
itself,  even  though  the  air  unmistakably  in- 
forms you  that  winter  is  very  close  at  hand 
and  you  know,  that  on  the  day  after  the  race, 
many  of  the  vans  will  head  south  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  another  spring  circuit  leading 
up  to  the  Maryland. 

The  shape  of  the  course  is  a  sort  of  blunt 
pointed  triangle  and  there  is  a  good  view  of 
most  of  the  course,  either  from  the  infield  or 
from  the  rising  ground  in  back  of  the  paddock. 
The  horses,  or  those  left  standing,  sail  the 
twenty-ninth  and  then,  instead  of  continuing 
up  the  hill  to  the  in  and  out  for  the  third 
time,  they  swerve  a  bit  to  the  left  and  then 
straighten  out  for  the  stretch  run. 

Down  that  stretch  run  have  come  some  of 
the  most  famous  horses  that  have  ever  gone 
under  the  colors  of  the  leading  stables  of  the 
amateur  turf.  As  was  quite  fitting,  the  late 
Arthur  A.  Fowler's  good  Oxygen  won  the 
first  of  these  races  in  1915,  Mr.  Fowler  having 
been  president  of  the  club  and  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Essex  for  a  great  many 
years.  Then,  after  the  interval  which  the  ugli- 
ness of  war  brought    {Continued  on  page  86) 


The  gardens  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Thorne 

at  Seattle,  Washington 

Adjudged  the  outstanding  garden  in  a  vote  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  membership  on  the  occasion  of  the  club's  visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.    Olmstead  Brothers  were  the  landscape  architects 
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There  is  a  satisfying  feeling  of  the  English  estate  spirit  in  the  Tudor 
house  and  the  manner  of  setting  with  relation  to  the  flower  garden 


Photographs  by  Curtis 


Nature  crowds  close  around  and  not  only  the  snow-capped  Rainier  is  made  part  of  the  scene 
but  the  native  timber  still  enframes  the  vista,  while  on  the  lawn  itself,  actually  lending  shade, 
are  the  native  Giant  Arborvitae  and  tall  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Yew  (Taxus  brevifolia) 


any  distinctively  different  garden  features  are  cleverly  comb  -c 
and  united  to  meet  the  mood  of  the  moment.    Entrance  through  a  gaijn 
house  on  the  right  approach  gives  to  a  water  garden  of  purely  classic 
Beyond  the  house,  the  natural  water  front  strikes  quite  another  :.u 


BIG  GAME 
in  the  dude  ranch  country 
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A  big  game  pack  trip  gets  under  way.    Fording  the  Snake  River  near  the  Teton  Mountains 


W      •  „■    h  • 

T  T  hen  you  mention  big  game  hunting  to 
the  average  person  the  chances  are  that  the  first 
thought  that  comes  to  his  mind  will  be  of 
Africa.  Lion,  tigers,  water  buffalo,  rhinoceros 
— all  the  great  beasts  that  have  been  glorified 
in  song  and  story  since  time  immemorial  as 
enemies  of  man.  Hollywood  has  contributed 
with  the  flood  of  animal  pictures  of  the  "bring 
'em  back  alive"  and  Martin  Johnson  school.  It 
is  mainly  due  to  this  glamour  built  up  by  the 
novelists  and  moving  picture  producers  that 
we  immediately  think  of  Africa  when  big  game 
hunting  is  mentioned.  One  of  the  logical  ways 
to  forget  for  the  wealthy  young  man  disap- 
pointed in  love  has  always  been  a  big  game 
hunting  expedition  to  Africa,  according  to 
many  of  the  popular  novelists.  Off  he  goes 
with  an  elaborate  expedition,  complete  with  a 
tremendous  safari,  native  boys  to  call  the 
master  Bwana,  and  an  arsenal  of  guns  and 
ammunition.  From  this  our  hero  would  always 
return  a  wiser  and  better  man,  and  probably  a 
considerably  poorer  one.  Few  people  seem  to 
realize,  however,  that  our  own  Northwest  offers 
some  exceptionally  good  shooting,  with  plenty 
of  big  heads  and  a  much  smaller  drain  on  the 
pocketbook — shooting  that  can  be  obtained  on 
many  of  the  dude  ranches. 

The.  majority  of  Easterners  who  have  never 
seen  a  dude  ranch  are  liable  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  old  West  has  completely  disappeared. 
Not  necessarily  that  they  expect  Indian  upris- 
ings, but  they  often  do  feel  that  the  Western 
life  on  dude  ranches  is  pretty  much  staged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greenhorns.  You  need  only 
to  talk  to  any  one  of  the  increasing  number  of 
dude  ranch  visitors  to  find  out  the  truth.  The 
real  ranch  life  is  there,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
modern  plumbing  has  been  installed.  Of  the 
many  ranch  visitors,  however,  it  is  true  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  go  with  the 
idea  of  hunting.  For  some  it  is  too  strenuous, 
for  some  too  expensive — still  others  find  it  im- 


HUNTING  CALENDAR 

1935-36 

SPECIES 

SEASONS 

Alberta 

Deer,  moose 

Nov.  i-Dcc.  14 

Bear 

Sept.  1— June  1 4 

Caribou 

Nov.  1— Dec.  14 

Elk 

Oct.  1— Dec.  1 4 

Mountain  goat 

Sept.  i-Oct.  3 1 

Mountain  sheep 

Sept.  i-Oct.  31 

Arizona 

Deer 

Oct.  16-Nov.  15 

Bear 

Oct.  16-Nov.  15 

Elk, sheep 

No  open  season 

Brit.  Columbia 

Deer 

Sept.  15-Dec.  15 

Moose 

Sept.  i-Dec.  15 

Bear 

Sept.  i-Junc  30 

Caribou 

Sept.  i-Dcc.  15 

Elk 

Sept.  15-Oct.  15 

Mountain  goat 

Sept.  i-Dec.  15 

Mountain  sheep 

Sept.  i-Nov.  1 5 

California 

Deer 

Local  seasons 

Bear 

Nov.  16-Feb.  28 

Montana 

Deer 

Oct.  15-Nov.  1 5 

Elk 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15 

Mountain  goat, 

mountain  sheep,  caribou 

No  open  season 

New  M  exico 

Deer 

Oct.  25-Nov.  15 

Bear 

Oct.  i-Dec.  10 

Mt.  goat,  mt.  sheep 

No  open  season 

Wyoming 

Deer 

Sept.  15-Nov.  15 

Moose 

No  open  season 

Elk 

Sept.  15-Nov.  30 

Sheep 

No  open  season 

Antelope 

Sept.  25-Oct.  8 

possible  to  arrange  their  vacations  to  coincide 
with  the  open  seasons.  But  for  those  who  want 
it,  the  hunting  is  very  much  there.  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  British  Columbia, 
California,  Arizona — all  these  offer  a  fertile 
field  for  the  big  game  hunter.  Practically  all 
the  ranches  will  arrange  hunting  trips  and 
supply  guides;  some  even  have  their  own  packs 
of  lion  and  bear  dogs. 

Fall  and  spring  bear  hunts  in  the  mountains 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  offer  big  thrills  and 
prospects  of  getting  prime  bearskins  for  big 
game  hunters  and  sportsmen,  and  any  of  the 
ranches  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  bear  hunting  party — all  you  need  are 
your  clothes,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The 
usual  pack  outfit  employs  several  men,  includ- 
ing guides,  packers,  cooks,  and  horse  wran- 
glers, for  there  are  many  details  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  looking  after  the  party  as  well  as 
getting  them  into  the  country  where  they  may 
get  a  shot  at  bear.  Many  of  the  hunts  may  be 
taken  as  daily  trips  from  the  ranch,  for  black 
bear  can  often  be  found  in  the  near-by  coun- 
try. But  for  the  real  prize,  the  grizzly,  a  long 
trip  into  real  wilderness  is  in  order.  Of  course 
the  long  trip  is  somewhat  more  expensive,  but 
it  means  getting  out  into  the  real  hunting 
country.  The  personally  conducted  tours  after 
grizzlies  are  made  in  the  main  by  noted  sports- 
men, including  men  of  national  and  inter- 
national fame  as  adventurers,  thrill  seekers,  and 
wild  game  globe  trotters  whose  travels  after 
trophies  have  taken  them  to  every  untamed 
region  of  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Hunting  the  grizzly  furnishes  one  of  the 
greatest  thrills  left  in  big  game  hunting.  There 
is  a  sinister  threat  in  his  very  aspect,  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  when  he  is  ready  to  charge 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  The  hunter  is  liable  to 
find  the  tables  turned  and  himself  the  hunted, 
although  the  seasoned  guides  in  the  party  take 
every  precaution  against  danger.  Many  of  the 
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Why  take  a  long  trip  when  you  can  get 
big  fellows  like  this  in  Wyoming?  Billy  How- 
ell of  Cody,  Wyoming,  shows  us  a  sample 
of  the  hunting  produced  by  his  native  state 


The  Diamond  X  Ranch  pack 
trip  starts  the  last  climb  to 
the  top  of  Ishawooa  Mesa 


world  travelers  who  have  hunted  every  type  of  bear  say 
that  none  of  them,  not  even  the  famed  Kodiak  on 
Alaskan  bear,  can  compare  with  the  ferocity  of  the " 
grizzly  or  the  thrill  gained  from  bringing  down  one  ofi 
the  big  ones.  The  Kodiak  bear  runs  somewhat  larger  and 
it  takes  longer  to  get  to  its  haunts,  but  the  killing  of 
one  offers  no  greater  danger  than  bagging  a  Rocky- 
Mountain  grizzly. 

The  Dude  Ranchers  Association,  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  bear  hunting  for  Western  visitors,  has  been 
urging  the  legislatures  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  to!, 
pass  a  "bear  bill"  that  will  make  the  bear  a  game, 
animal,  protected  by  a  closed  season  and  a  bag  limit 
as  is  the  case  with  other  game.  The  plan  is  to  divide 
the  bear  country  into  zones,  so  that  in  the  larger  areasi 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  where  there  is  no  stock,  the! 
bear  can  be  made  a  game  animal.   In  the  stock  areas) 
his  present  status  as  a  predatory  animal  will  remain  as  I 
at  present  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States!. 
Biological  Survey.  Such  a  bill  has  already  been  passec 
in  Wyoming  and  it  is  expected  that  other  states  wil 
soon  follow  suit. 

No  dude  ranch  bear  hunt  would  be  complete  with-j 
out  a  stock  of  bear  stories — the  more  improbable  the  a 
better.  The  late  Bear  George  was  a  famous  Wyoming 
character,  less  widely  known  as  George  McCullough,  a| 
former  member  of  the  Wyoming  legislature.  When  that]; 
body  was  not  in  session  he  would  sit  in  his  cabin  door! 
watching  his  bear  cubs  at  play.  One  of  his  pet  stories 
was  of  how  he  used  a  Chinese  cook  for  bear  bait.  The 
cook  had  been  sent  to  pick  some  service  berries.  As 
he  started  back  for  the  cabins  he  happened  to  glance 
behind  him  and  much  to  his  horror,  saw  a  tremendous 
bear  smelling  his  tracks.    The  cook  began  walking 
faster  and  faster,  glancing  back  apprehensively  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  bear  followed  along,  smelling  each 
track.   The  cook  broke  into  a  cold  sweat  and  a  run, 
shouting  back  at  the  bear,  "You  likee  my  tracks,  I  make 
you  some  more."  The  bear  followed  him  all  the  way 


If  moose  and  bear  fail  to  satisfy  your  craving  for  thrills,  look  at  this 
Canadian  lynx  shot  on  a  dude  ranch  hunting  trip — and  shot  by  a  dude 


back  to  the  cook  house  where  Bear  George 
sat  in  the  sun  with  his  gun  across  his  knees. 
George  didn't  even  have  to  get  up — there  was 
bear  steak  for  supper  that  night. 

Another  favorite  story  was  about  a  grizzly 
cub  George  captured  in  the  Wyoming  hills 
when  he  was  a  young  boy.  He  and  the  bear 
grew  up  together,  and  the  bear  became  so  tame 
that  he  used  to  ride  it  around  the  mountains, 
hunting  and  prospecting.  Being  short  of  meat 
one  day,  he  rode  his  grizzly  into  a  large  open 
park  and  left  him  as  a  decoy  for  a  big  grizzly 
he  knew  was  in  the  neighborhood.  About  sun- 
down the  big  fellow  happened  along  and  the 
two  bears  got  into  a  fight.  George  took  careful 
aim  and  killed  the  bear  with  the  first  shot.  He 
skinned  the  dead  animal,  took  the  hide  and  a 
couple  of  choice  cuts  of  meat  and  started 
home.  His  bear  seemed  nervous  as  he  climbed 
back  on,  and  George  was  finally  forced  to  stop 
and  hold  the  bear  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
until  he  could  get  a  pair  of  hobbles  on  to  keep 
the  beast  from  running  away.  It  was  a  wild 
ride  back,  the  bear  bucking,  biting,  and  leap- 
ing all  the  way.  When  he  got  to  his  cabin  he 
looked  the  bear  over  to  see  what  had  made  it 
act  so  strangely.  It  was  then  he  discovered  that 
he  had  shot  the  tame  bear  and  ridden  the  wild 
one  home,  much  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin. 
Bears  are  not  the  only  game  to  be  found 


in  dude  ranch  hunting,  although  they  seem  to 
provide  the  most  fertile  field  for  story  tellers. 
Bighorn  sheep,  moose,  caribou,  elk,  white 
sheep,  mountain  lions,  mountain  goats- — all 
these  are  there  for  the  ardent  hunter — and 
many  of  them  provide  record  trophies.  Most 
of  the  ranches  will  be  only  too  glad  to  arrange 
a  hunting  trip  and  pack  you  into  the  real  game 
country.  You  can  pick  your  own 
district,  for  almost  any  part  of  the 
Northwest  will  provide  great  sport. 
The  O  T  O  Ranch  in  Dude  Ranch, 
Montana,  is  known  for  its  deer,  elk, 
and  bear.  The  Pierson  Ranch  in 
Del  Piedra,  California,  offers  black 
bear,  deer,  and  mountain  lions,  the 
E  Bar  L  Ranch  at  Greenough, 
Montana,  offers  deer  and  bear 
hunting  on  the  ranch  grounds  in 
the  Blackfoot  Valley,  and  the  Half 
Diamond  S  Ranch  in  British  Co- 
lumbia has  furnished  many  record 
heads  of  bighorn  sheep,  mountain 
goats,  and  caribou.  From  the  Owl's 
House  outside  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
come  heads  of  mountain  sheep  and 
goats,  grizzly  and  black  bear,  all  of 
them  obtained  within  but  a  com- 
paratively few  miles  of  the  ranch. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples 


taken  at  random  from  a  long  list  of  ranches. 
More  and  more  people  are  realizing  that  the 
Northwest  offers  hunting  that  is  not  sur- 
passed in  any  section  of  the  world.  Back  in  the 
hills  the  big  six  pointers  are  ready  to  test  your 
skill.  A  rustle  of  leaves,  a  flash,  and  the  big 
buck  is  on  his  way.  The  dogs  have  done  their 
work;  the  rest  of  the  job,  then,  is  up  to  you. 
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down  by  a  w™      u  Was  bought 

yaW°mantun*erwith  two  shots 


The  proud  hunter  poses  with  a  prize  elk  taken  at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  There's  a 
real  pair  of  antlers  for  any  hunter.  Trophies  like  this  can  be  gotten  on  almost  any  of  the 
dude  ranches  and  in  many  cases  yo.u  can  get  them  right  outside  of  the  ranch  door 
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FIELD  DAY 
at  St.  James  farm 


Field  Day  at  St.  James  is  democratic  and  friendly.  Graciously  posing  for  our  photographer  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  several  of  the  visiting  guest  speakers, 
and  the  youthful  4-H  club  judges,  along  with  the  bovine  perfection  that  is  the  St.  James  herd 


a  very  hot  day  in  July  we  trekked  out  to 
Naperville.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  McCormick  we  were  to  attend  a 
unique  field  day  at  St.  James  farm.  Unique, 
because  at  the  height  of  the  haying  season, 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred  dirt 
farmers  come  to  see  and  hear  how  they  might 
improve  their  herds  of  Guernseys.  There  were 
cars  from  Indiana,  from  every  part  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  cars  from  Iowa.  There  was  no 
entertainment  promised,  no  attractions  beyond 
the  serious  discussion  of  raising  better  cattle. 

The  crowd  itself,  after  seriously  examining 
Mr.  McCormick's  beautiful  cow  barn  or  his 
new  hay  keeper,  soon  settled  down  quietly  into 
choice  seats  for  the  first  feature  of  the  day's 
program — the  judging  of  the  St.  James  cattle. 
Our  host,  everywhere  at  once,  called  most  of 
them  by  name  and  explained  that  the  only 
reason  for  this  small  attendance  was  the  "two- 
week-late"'  haying  season.  He  had  received 
many  letters  of  regret,  explaining  their  ab- 
sence. Truly  a  unique  gathering  and  one  of 
which  any  country  squire  might  be  proud! 

Under  a  shady  tree  before  the  stables,  we 
found  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick  and  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  as  anxious  for  a  front 
seat  to  view  the  judging  as  any  of  their  guests. 
But  we  were  not  to  stay  cool  and  secluded  for 
long.  Our  host  had  us  in  tow  and  led  us  to  his 


barns.  Immaculate,  of  course,  with  a  chemical 
spread  upon  the  floor  to  prevent  tracking  in 
germs.  We  were  told  that  we  were  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  allowed  beyond  this  dead  line. 
Ordinarily  one  merely  gazed  beyond  the  "dead 
line"  into  the  shining  white  barn  which  houses 
the  contented  cows. 

Mr.  McCormick  keeps  a  herd  of  sixty — all 
Guernseys.  In  fact,  St.  James  was  one  of  the 
first  farms  in  Illinois  to  sponsor  and  develop 
the  Guernsey  breed,  and  even  to  mention  an- 
other breed  is  heresy.  Did  I  not  know  that  it 
took  ten  centuries  on  the  island  of  Guernsey 
to  produce  this  breed,  which  gives  richer  milk 
in  flavor,  in  butterfat,  in  minerals,  in  milk 
sugar,  in  Vitamin  A,  and  in  color?  I  had  not, 
but  I  was  tremendously  impressed.  Might  I 
see  the  barn.: 

There  was  much  to  see,  and  much  that  im- 
pressed me,  beyond  the  beautiful  creatures 
contentedly  crunching  in  their  stalls.  The  hay 
is  fed  from  side  and  bottom,  thus  eliminating 
the  dust  clouds  resulting  from  pitching  hay 
from  above.  The  barn  was  cool,  and  there  had 


not  been  a  case  of  tuberculosis  since  this  ven- 
tilating system  was  put  in.  Mr.  McCormick 
can  tell  a  farmer  exactly  what  it  cost  to  install, 
costs  to  operate,  and  the  results.  It  is  just  one 
of  the  many  reasons  for  this  Field  Day — an 
exchange  of  methods,  costs,  and  results  for  the 
Guernsey  breeder.  For  everything  at  St.  James 
is  experimental,  with  a  view  to  testing  only 
that  which  is  practical  and  helpful  for  the 
average  small  farmer. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing,  from 
my  point  of  view,  were  the  three  electric  fly 
killers.  Looking  like  an  electric  toaster  strung 
across  the  windows,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
them  electrocuting  flies  by  the  hundreds.  But, 
aside  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
the  fly  population  was  steadily  decreasing,  they 
represented  economy  as  well  as  cow  comfort. 
The  dead  flies  are  fed  to  the  pheasants,  whose 
voung  thrive  on  their  specially  broiled  diet  as 
they  do  not  thrive  on  other  specially  prepared 
foods  provided  for  them. 

Just  beyond  the  cow  barn  is  a  hay  keeper, 
new  to  me  and  indeed  to  all  the  farmers  there. 
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There  have  been,  to  date,  but  two  con- 
structed, the  other  being  on  the  adjacent  farm 
of  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  Built  on  the 
silo  principle,  the  exterior  walls  are  ventilated 
and  a  center  portion  also  ventilated,  enabling 
the  farmer  to  put  in  his  alfalfa  before  it  is  so 
dry  that  the  leaves  fall  off,  thus  losing  a  large 
percentage  of  its  food  value.  Though  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  Mr.  McCormick  expects 
it  to  pay  for  itself  in  three  years,  and  is  keeping 
a  close  check  on  costs  so  that  the  results  of  this 
experiment  may  be  passed  on  to  his  neighbors. 

And  so  back  to  the  shade  and  the  judging. 
Shuttlewick  Champion  being  led  out;  a  mag- 


Illinois.  The  prizes  go  to  the  boys,  to  encour- 
age sharpening  their  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  Guernseys.  When  one  considers  that  several 
of  the  youngsters  judging  were  as  young  as 
eight  and  ten  years,  it  is  educational  work  well 
worth  the  highest  commendation. 

Following  the  judging  contest,  A.  E.  Cox, 
manager  of  St.  James  Farm,  and  R.  L.  Holden, 
presented  the  breeding  program  of  the  herd. 
The  two  herd  sires  and  eighteen  of  their 
daughters  and  granddaughters  were  presented 
in  groups  and  their  breeding  and  characteris- 
tics described.  Before  leaving  the  judging  green, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  pet  theory 


hampers  neatly  packed  away,  with  no  sign  of 
debris  about  the  grove,  we  found  them  quietly 
sitting  in  a  half  circle,  waiting  for  the  after- 
noon performance.  Guest  speakers  from  various  I 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Associations  with  Prof.  C.  S. 
Rhode  acting  as  able  master  of  ceremonies,  sev- 
eral state  universities  and  a  speech  by  Mr.  Par- 
melee  Rockefeller  Prentice  on  the  important  re- ! 
search  work  being  done  at  Mt.  Hope  farm, 
particularly  that  of  keeping  the  records  of  bulls 
and  their  ability  to  transmit  milk  production. 
And  then  a  political  speech  by  Mr.  McCormick. 

Absolute  quiet  reigned  throughout.  Small 
youngsters,  who  one  could  reasonably  expect 


Mr.  McCormick's  sons  put  on  a  jumping  exhibition  for  Field  Day  guests 


Mr.  Parmelee  Rockefeller  Prentice  addresses  an  intently  interested  audience 


nificent  bull,  the  senior  sire  of  the  St.  James 
herd,  proud  father  of  seventy-six  calves,  and 
purchased  for  $15,500  in  1928.  Fifteen  of  his 
daughters  have  been  tested  at  St.  James  Farm 
with  an  average  of  10,755.8  pounds  of  milk 
and  518  pounds  of  butterfat,  eight  in  class  G, 
five  in  class  F,  one  in  class  FF,  and  one  in 
class  D.  The  daughters  of  Shuttlewick  ("bam 
pion  that  are  now  being  tested  with  about 
their  third  calf  are  producing  in  accordance 
with  the  expectation  of  his  pedigree.  Bourne- 
dale  Crown  Prince,  junior  sire  of  the  herd,  with 
twenty-six  daughters,  with  a  note  on  the  pro- 
gram ".  .  .  doing  extremely  well.  We  have 
high  hopes  for  this  bull."  He  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  H.  F.  Andrus,  Jr.,  in  1930. 

But  interesting  as  the  herd  itself  was,  the 
most  unique  thing  about  it  all  was  the  judging 
contest.  This  contest  was  for  4-H  Club  boys  in 
charge  of  Assistant  State  Club  Leader  Frank 
Gingrich,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  and 
judged  by  C.  S.  Rhode  of  the  University  of 


of  Mr.  McCormick's.  1 1c  does  not  believe  that 
merely  handsome  show  cattle  should  be  allowed 
to  capture  prizes,  that  "only  what  j^ocs  into  the 
milk  pail  counts."  He  has  preached  this  the- 
ory for  years,  and  has  recently  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  adopted.  Practical,  perfect 
animals  who  give  practical  performance  are  no 
longer  discriminated  against  by  judges  who  too 
long  have  refused  to  recognize  performance  as 
against  mere  conformation. 

A  briel  luncheon  in  the  cool,  quiet  house 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  grove,  where 
the  altcrnoon  speeches  were  scheduled  to  take 
place.  And  of  the  whole  day,  truly  this  was 
the  most  satisfying.  Formerly,  Mr.  McCormick 
had  served  luncheon  to  his  guests  in  the  grove. 
However,  many  of  the  farmers  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  return  his  hospitality  when 
smaller  exhibits  were  held  on  their  own  farms, 
and  so  by  mutual  agreement  all  guests  brought 
their  own  hampers,  with  Guernsey  milk, 
orangeade,  and  ice  cream  on  the  house.  Their 


to  squirm  and  fidget;  young  boys  who  might 
be  expected  to  scramble  about  in  the  grove; 
farmers  and  their  wives — all  listening  intently 
to  every  word  that  was  said.  And  straight  edu- 
cational talk  it  was  too.  Nothing  light,  nothing 
particularly  entertaining.  An  occasional  joke 
or  story,  however,  brought  out  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  humor. 

The  speech  making  over,  Mr.  McCormick's 
three  sons  and  Miss  A.  Bryant  put  on  a  jump- 
ing exhibition.  Excellent  riders,  they  are  fre- 
quent participators  in  Illinois  shows,  and  their 
exhibit  of  skill  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  if  not 
Understood,  by  the  visiting  farmers.  It  was 
past  milking  time  before  the  crowd  began  to 
thin  out. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  sort  of  field  day 
is  an  ordinary  thing  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  in  our  opinion,  this  field  day  at 
St.  James  was  a  unique  one.  Unique  because 
of  the  attendance  itself.  Unique  in  that  the 
host  and   hostess  were  in  no  apparent  way 
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"benefactors."  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
I  come  by  their  farming  interests  naturally.  For 
three  generations  the  Deering  and  McCormick 
interests  have  been  allied  with  that  of  the 
farmers.  Perhaps  that  may  account  for  some 
of  their  genuine  interest  in  this  educational 
work  they  are  doing  at  St.  James.  But  their 
friendly  relations  with  these  farm  neighbors 
can  be  attributed  only  to  a  sincere  personal 
interest  in  country  life — not  only  for  the  gen- 
tleman farmer,  but  a  better,  richer  country  life 
for  those  about  them.  The  day  had  been 
genuinely  profitable  for  all. 

A  bit  ot  the  past  history  of  St.  James  Farm 
as  related  by  Mr.  McCormick  is  indeed  inter- 
esting. He  said:  "The  farm  was  homesteaded 


in  1832  by  Judge  P.  Gary  and  his  wife,  an< 
here  their  son,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  was  born. 
Elbert  H.  Gary  became  president  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Village  of  Wheaton  and 
became,  later,  the  first  mayor  of  Wheaton  and 
was  county  judge  of  Dupage  County — of 
which  the  county  seat  is  Wheaton — the  only 
judgeship  he  ever  held.  He  later  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  Deering  Harvester  Com- 
pany and  became  the  general  counsel  of  this 
company,  in  which  he  received  not  only  prac- 
tice in  law  but  a  knowledge  of  manufacturing, 
which  equipped  him  later  to  be  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  visited  us  at  the  farm  after  we 
owned  it,  and  used  to  enjoy  particularly  point- 
ing out  swampy  pieces  of  land  where  he  once 
mired  his  team  and  got  stuck  in  the  mud 
hauling  a  load  of  manure,  etc.  He  loved  tin 
place  and  he  still  has  relatives  living  in  the 
county.  And  from  the  day  the  place  was 
homesteaded,  103  years  ago,  it  has  always  been 
a  real  farm. 

"Judge  Gary  used  to  tell  us  how,  once 
when  the  Indians  became  menacing,  his  mother 
had  to  bring  the  children  into  Chicago  for 
protection  until  soldiers  drove  the  Indians 
away.  So  that,  only  one  generation  ago  it  was 
an  Indian  frontier,  and  in  these  later  days, 
when  out  with  the  men  plowing,  my  sons  have 
found  Indian  arrowheads." 

Mr.  McCormick  told  us  he  would  hate  our 
thinking  his  farm  was  just  a  toy  or  a  hobby. 
After  our  field  day  at  St.  James,  we  believe 
him — and  we  admire  him  for  it! 


ARTHUR  GLASNER 


Hitching  posts,  those  rapidly  vanishing  symbols  of  the  age  be- 
fore the  horseless  carriage,  ran  the  gamut  of  design  from  the 
elaborate  wrought-iron  figures  to  the  obviously  homemade  types 
with  a  whiffle-tree  or  wagon  wheel  mounted  on  a  plain  post 


-Ardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  hitching  post  has  vanished 
from  our  streets  and  joined  the  cigar-store 
wooden  Indian  among  the  symbols  of  a  van- 
ished era.  The  wooden  Indian  has  already 
become  practically  a  collector's  piece  and  there 
are  signs  that  the  hitching  post  may  follow  in 
its  path,  for  already  we  may  find  examples  of 
this  old  craft  on  modern  country  estates,  not 
only  at  the  stables  but  at  the  main  house  as 
well.  It  is  most  surprising,  however,  how  few 
are  the  examples  that  remain  to  help  the 
younger  generation  picture  a  feature  so  essen- 
tial in  the  motorless  age,  an  era  without  speed 
or  jazz  but  certainly  one  that  had  its  element 
of  romance  and  dignity. 

A  fine  span  of  proud  horses  in  sparkling 
harness,  drawing  an  elegant  carriage  with  its 
ruffled  parasoled  occupant  and  a  spick  liveried 
coachman  on  the  box  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
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forgotten  and  probably  never  to  be  seen  again. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  one  saw  a  variety 
of  designs  which,  if  not  beautiful,  were  cer- 
tainly interesting.  They  were  made  in  either 
stone,  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  and  some  of  wood 
capped  with  an  iron  finial.  Some  of  the  cast- 
iron  ones  were  figures  of  jockeys,  colored  boy 
on  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  a  mandarin,  gayly 
painted  according  to  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  who  knew  no  schooling. 

The  rural  sections  also  contributed  an  inter- 
esting group;  these  were  usually  designed  and 
executed  by  a  practical  stableman  from  mate- 
rial at  hand,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  two  exam- 
ples illustrated.  Roth  of  these  posts  would  be 
extremely  interesting  and  very  appropriate  in 
any  present-day  estate  stableyard.  The  simpler 
of  the  two  is  a  whiffle-tree  mounted  on  a 
wagon  shaft  with  a  strap-iron  band.  The  other 
is  a  cart  wheel  fixed  or  allowed  to  rotate  on  an 


axle  which  has  been  set  into  an 
old  wheel  hub  cemented  into 
the  ground. 

Some  attempt  has  been 
made  recently  to  reproduce 
one  or  two  of  the  cast-iron 
figured  types,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  demand  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  also  some 
of  the  less  pretentious  models 
which  arc  perhaps  not  works 
of  art  in  the  sense  of  design, 
but  certainly  had  some  attrac- 
tion for  him  who  could  see  a 
little  amusement  and  fascination  in  a  thing 
even  though  it  was  Victorian. 

There  were  a  number  of  these  simple  posts, 
am!  the  design  varied  from  the  horse-head 
after  the  chess  pattern,  the  newel  post  with  its 
chamfered  corners  and  ornamental  panel;  the 
pineapple  post,  the  slender  wrought  twist 
baluster  with  crook  top  and  ring  was  always 
a  very  pleasing  design;  the  whip  post  was  a 
snappy  affair,  a  wrought-iron  shaft  neatly 
forged  with  the  whip  strop  looped  and  neatly 
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coiled  about  the  handle;  all  of  which  had  a  fine 
finish  given  by  the  horse  which  was  constantly 
rubbing  his  nose  on  them. 

There  are  numerous  variations  of  these 
models,  and  in  accordance  with  the  location, 
the  drive  and  the  avenue  got  the  finest  in  de- 
sign and  modeling  and  no  skimping  in  the 
undersetting  of  the  ornament  in  casting,  while 
those  on  the  "other  side  of  the  railroad  track" 
were  less  skillfully  executed  but  nevertheless 
possessed  a  little  individuality  which  gave  them 
some  claim  to  recognition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influ- 
ence of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  on  hitching  post  designs. 
From  the  South  came  the  little  col- 
ored boy,  standing  in  his  permanent 
pose,  either  with  or  without  his 
cotton  bale  pedestal,  always  ready 
to  be  of  service.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  stable  yard  or  on 
the  drive,  his  cast  iron  face  turned 
towards  the  polished  carriages  roll- 
ing by  with  the  impressive  cockaded 
coachman  and  groom  on  the  box. 
The  growing  West  furnished  us 
with  the  more  utilitarian  examples 
— the  wagon  wheel  on  a  post,  the 
whiffle-tree. 

W  ith  the  increasing  interest  again 
-A.      in  the  horse  and  with  the  various 
states  and  townships  assisting  in  the 
movement  by  building  miles  of  bri- 
dle paths  dotted  with  lodges  and 
inns  as  in  the  days  of  old,  we  may  again  see 
the  revival  of  the  hitching  post.   We  may  yet 
see  the  stable-boy  bringing  Dobbin  around  to 
your  curb  where  he  is  hitched  and  ready  for 
a  canter. 

As  a  hobby  for  the  country  estate  owner 
the  collecting  of  hitching  posts  would  be  truly 
absorbing.  And  particularly  with  the  horse 
holding  the  important  position  it  does  on  the 
estate  today  this  hobby  would  have  a  utilitar- 
ian angle  in  addition  to  being  fascinating. 
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from  your  apartment 


As  you  bask  in  the  sun  on  the  terraces 
of  the  biggest  ship  ever  in  this  harbor,  you  look  across  another  teeming 
scene.  This  one  swarming  with  sampans,  Chinese  junks,  coasters,  war- 
ships, liners  .  .  .  all  the  colorful  life  of  this  crossroads  of  the  seven  seas. 
You  think  back  to  other  long-to-be- remembered  sights  from  those 
same  decks  .  .  .  that  morning  you  saw  Madeira  rising  out  of  the  sea  .  .  . 
the  days  you  first  gazed  on  India,  Siam,  exotic  Bali. 

Then  you  wonder  about  places  that  still  lie  ahead  .  .  .  North  China, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  Panama.  Each  a  memorable  adventure.  And  in  between 
each  port,  the  cozy  satisfaction  of  a  ship  you  love  to  call  home. 

And  that,  you  reflect,  is  the  supreme  travel  experience.  This  pathway 
of  romance  and  adventure  to  enchanting  potts  around  the  world.  This 
floating  apartment  on  the  incomparable  Empress  of  Britain. 

Plan  now  to  take  this  cruise  this  Winter.  Sail  from  New  York 
January  9.  31  ports.  130  days.  Fares  from  $2150  (apartments  with 
bath  from  $3800),  including  standard  shore  programme. 


P.  S.  Or  take  less  time  and  see  a  different  half  of  the  world.  Empress 
of  Australia  Africa-South  America  Cruise.  23  ports.  95  days.  From 
New  York  January  25.  Fares  from  $1350  (rooms  with  bath  from 
$2350),  including  standard  shore  programme. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Montreal,  and  M 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Erapress  "Britain 

WORLD  CRUISE 
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This  is  the  distinction  given  the  Capehart 
by  those  discriminating  persons  who  demand 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  The  ownership  of  Capeharts  by  the  great  artists 
of  the  stasc,  screen  and  radio,  and  of  music  lovers  everywhere,  is  their  sincere 
tribute  to  this  fine  musical  instrument.  The  Capehart,  and  only  the  Capehart, 
will  play  entire  symphonies,  operas  and  album  sets  of  recordings  in  their  correct 
sequence.  Playing  from  three  to  twenty  records  (six  to  forty  selections)  of  both 
tcn=inch  and  twelve=inch  sizes;  each  record  on  both  sides  successively,  the 
Capehart  record  changer  is  without  equal.  Capehart  Maestro  Tone  Control 
enables  you  to  balance  the  bass  and  treble  tones  to  your  individual  liking, 
just  as  surely  and  as  effectively  as  does  the  Orchestra  Director  in  con= 
ducting  the  Orchestra.  Combining  the  world's  finest  music  of  all  types  — 
recordings  of  famous  artists,  both  past  and  present  —  with  unexcelled  radio 
reception,  the  Capehart  is  considered  the  indispensable  musical  instrument 
in  fine  homes  everywhere.  Illustrated  brochure  and  your  dealer's  name 
upon  request.     The  Capehart  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  ART  OF  HOSPITALITY  AND  HAPPy  LIVING  IN  THE  FINER  HOMES 


OH.OH  SHE  CRACKED  ANOTHER  HIGH  ONE 
GIVE  HER  A  DRINK  OF  DOLE  HAWAI  IAN 
PINEAPPLE  JUICE.  SINGERS  USE 
IT  TO  CLEAR  THEIR  PIPES. 
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GEORG  JENSEN  HANDMADE  SILVER 

1  N  C  O  RPORAT  E.  D 

WITH  THE 
ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN 
•AND  OTHER  OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLES 
OF  APPLIED  ART 

IS  NOW  LOCATED  AT 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE 

EAST  SIDE  BtTWIEN  52ND  AND  53  RO  STREETS 

SEPTEMBER 
1935 
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Country 
House 


There  is  a  vast  range  today  in  the  selection  of  wallpaper, 
fabrics,  and  floor  coverings.  The  examples  which  arc  shown 
on  the  facing  page  are  not  meant  to  be  used  in  combina- 
tion, except  as  they  might  harmonize,  but  are  examples  of  their 
particular  fields  which  are  popular  in  present-day  decoration. 


.  First  is  a  jade-green  mohair,  with  motif  in  gold  and 
yellow,  "Wreath  of  Triumph"  it  might  be  called,  and  L.  C. 
Chase  designed  it.  Being  fifty  inches  wide  and  of  mohair,  it 
drapes  well  and  is  also  a  practical  material,  shedding  dust  and 
keeping  its  color.  Purchased  through  your  decorator.  2.  A 
hand-made  material  combining  linen,  cotton,  and  artificial  silk 
from  Hildreth  and  Dunlap  is  perfect  in  a  room  using  modern 
as  decoration  or  it  could  be  combined  smartly  with  traditional 
furniture.  It  has  a  most  interesting  texture  and  is  expensive 
enough  to  be  exclusive.  In  other  words,  "everyone"  does  not 
have  it.  3.  Heavy  all-silk  striped  material  from  Seeley  Scalaman- 
dre  is  pleasing  in  texture,  which  of  course  is  being  featured  so 
much  this  year,  and  combines  gold  and  cream  and  is  appropriate 
on  period  chairs,  bedspreads,  for  draperies,  or  as  an  accent  in 
pillows.  4.  A  fabric  which  would  harmonize  with  the  wallpaper 
shown  second  from  left  below  it  is  from  Cowtan  and  Tout.  A 
panel  of  shot  silk  in  a  soft  magenta  with  gold  design  on  three 
sides  would  form  one  half  of  a  pair  of  curtains,  and  draped  over 
a  window  would  indeed  give  a  rich  effect.  This  design  is  called 
"Washington"  and  is  an  imported  material.  You  will  be  able 
to  purchase  it  through  your  decorator. 


5.  Pinks  are  predominant  this  year,  and  the  Imperial  paper 
shown  first  carries  out  the  brown  and  pink  combination.  Un- 
opened waterlilies  in  pink  are  shown  on  a  taupe  ground  with 
leaves  and  diagonal  design  in  silver.  The  stems  are  a  darker 
brown.  6.  A  distinguished  paper  from  Cowtan  and  Tout  is  rich 
and  beautiful  in  coloring,  running  the  gamut  from  rose  to 
brown,  gold  to  blue.  Where  you  need  a  striking  scenic  effect, 
this  would  be  the  paper  to  choose,  particularly  for  panel  treat- 
ment. It  is  vivid  but  soft  in  coloring  as  is  found  in  hand-done 
work.  Be  sure  to  have  your  decorator  introduce  you  to  this 
firm.  7.  Katsenbach  and  Warren's  wallpaper  called  "Hussar" 
carries  out  the  military  fashion  trend  of  women's  clothes,  both 
in  styling  and  coloring.  It  has  a  gray  background,  with  darker 
and  lighter  gray  stripes,  the  tassels  are  in  green,  red,  and  white. 
This  is  a  waterfast  paper  and  should  stand  up  like  a  soldier 
under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  8.  At  Arden  Studios  you  may 
always  be  sure  of  finding  papers  suited  to  the  individual  taste, 
and  certainly  a  selection  which  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  The 
modern  one  shown  is  "Riviera,"  at  least  it  must  be  the  artist's 
conception  of  the  place.  The  colors  are  soft  pastels,  but  are  not 
weak.  On  a  cream  base  are  found  turquoise,  black,  cedar,  yel- 
low, and  shades  of  green  in  a  most  amusing  design. 


9.  This  antique  rug  is  a  Senneh  Kurd  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  its  type  in  the  collection  of  Kent-Costikyan,  Inc. 
It  is  undoubtedly  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  the  texture 
is  fine,  the  coloring  soft  and  most  pleasing  and  altogether  it  is 
a  choice  specimen.  10.  Bigelow-Sanford  show  one  of  the  new 
patterns  which  can  be  used  with  traditional  or  modern  furniture. 
It  comes  in  a  range  of  colors,  this  one  being  in  browns  and  tans 
with  distinct  texture.  Rather  than  use  an  all-over  rug  in  solid 
colors,  this  one  fills  its  place  with  an  interesting  but  unobtrusive 
pattern.  11.  A  modern  conception  of  a  rug  comes  from  Aird 
and  Watson  (through  your  decorator).  It  is  in  fine  grade  wool, 
using  high  and  low  pile  and  a  two-inch  high  border.  It  is  shown 
in  cream  but  can  be  had  in  other  sizes,  colors,  or  designs.  It 
would  be  attractive  for  an  accent  or  scatter  rug  or  as  an  all-over 
floor  covering  with  modern  furniture.  12.  De  Quintal  always 
have  "different"  rugs  and  this  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  copy  of 
an  English  needlepoint  but  is  hooked  entirely  by  hand  of  cotton 
flannel  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  gives  more  resilience 
and  has  such  choice  colors.  It  is  sheered  and  it  is  more  luxuri- 
ous when  made  of  the  flannel  too.  Of  course  you  can  obtain  this 
type  of  rug  in  any  coloring,  design,  or  size  to  fit  your  room  or 
color  scheme  but  we  particularly  liked  this  pattern. 


The  Clipper  Ship  Buffet  Server:  Six  compartments.  Hardwood  panel  for  bread. 
All  removable  to  leave  gorgeous  serving  tray.  $12.50. 


The  Piccadilly  Cigarette 
Server.  Holds  two 
packs.  $5.00. 


KpJ         The  Mayfair  Coffee  Server:  12- 
rjg         cup,  $1 5.00;  Creamer,  Sugar,  $4.00 
each;  15-in.  Laurel  Tray,  $8.00. 


TheColdchesterCocktail  Shaker. 
An  aristocrat.  $9.50. 


^         The  Compass  Tray:  Decorative 
(|p         plaque.  Sandwich  or  canape 
tray.  Diam.  15  in.  $7.50. 


Resplendent  Kensington  was  created  for  years  of  gracious 
living.  Its  lines  are  authentic.  Its  surface  gleams  with  the  soft 
lustre  of  old  silver.  Crafted  with  consummate  care  from  a  new 
metal,  Kensington  knows  no  tarnishing,  accepts  no  stains. 

A  distinguished  array  of  seventy-odd  Kensington  pieces  is 
now  on  display  at  leading  department  stores,  jewelers,  and 
specialty  shops.  You  will  find  an  irresistible  variety  of  decora- 
tive and  service  pieces  at  prices  far  lower  than  such  fine 
craftsmanship  usually  commands. 


INCORPORATED 


OF      NEW  KENSINGTON 


E     N  N 


I     V     A     N  I 
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Clothes 

odds  and  ends  for  the  football  season 


The  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn,  the  days  are  getting  colder 
and  shorter,  and  the  sports  pages  are  beginning  to  feature 
pictures  of  young  huskies  tackling  and  kicking.  All  of 
which  means  that  the  football  season  is  practically  upon  us  and 
it  is  time  for  us  to  give  some  thought  to  the  spectator  who  dares 
the  chill  breezes  and  cold  scats  of  his  Alma  Mater's  stadium. 
We  have  gathered  a  varied  assortment  of  things,  some  for 
warmth,  some  for  decoration,  and  some  for  even  more  practical 
purposes.  The  cuff  links  we  may  dismiss  as  purely  decorative, 
but  they  are  swell  decoration.  A.  Sulka  and  Company  have 
these  crystals  in  various  subjects — the  one  illustrated  are  foxes' 
heads,  and  they  are  about  the  best  looking  sporting  links  we 
have  seen  in  some  time.  Price:  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

CAMERAS.  The  rapid  development  of  amateur  movie  cameras 
in  the  last  few  years  makes  it  well  worth  your  while  to  take  one 
along  to  the  big  games.  The  telescopic  lens  brings  the  play  prac- 
tically into  your  lap  even  from  the  top  row  of  the  Yale  Bowl. 
The  camera  illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Howell's  Filmo  70-D,  with  several  features  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers take  particular  pride.  One  feature,  called  tersely  the 
Variable  Spyglass  Yiewfinder,  helps  you  to  sight  the  camera  like 
a  pair  of  binoculars,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  help  in  following 
rapidly  moving  subjects.  This  really  seems  to  be  a  constructive 
idea,  and  should  prevent  Uncle  Nordstrom  from  exposing  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  of  the  hat  of  the  spectator  directly  in  front  of 
him,  a  trouble  that  we  have  been  greatly  bothered  with  when 
trying  to  photograph  from  the  middle  of  a  crowd.  The  other 
camera  is  the  Cine-Kodak  K  and  Mr.  Eastman  offers  you  the 
new  Kodachrome  Film  to  photograph  the  game  in  full  color. 

LUNCH  BASKET.  There  are  usually  two  solutions  to  a  foot- 
ball game  lunch.  You  park  your  car  near  the  stadium  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  game  and  settle  down  to  a  few  sandwiches, 
probably  well  mangled  from  being  kicked  around  in  an  old  shoe 
box  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  or  you  fight  your  way  into  town, 
take  three  hours  to  get  served  at  any  of  the  hotels  or  smoke 
shops,  and  arrive  back  at  the  game  as  the  second  quarter  is 
starting.  Of  course,  if  it  happens  to  be  your  own  Alma  Mater, 
you  can  always  go  back  to  your  club  to  eat,  where  you  will  find 
a  group  of  sallow  looking  youngsters  (if  you  have  been  out  over 
a  year  they  all  look  like  that  to  you)  and  a  lot  of  waiters  who 
will  pay  no  attention  to  you  at  all.  Brooks  Brothers  offers  the 
perfect  solution  to  the  lunch  question.  The  wicker  basket  illus- 
trated contains  a  complete  luncheon  kit  for  four  people — nice 
metal  containers  to  keep  the  sandwiches  uncrushed,  vacuum 
bottles,  cups,  plates,  and  cutlery.  Yours  for  forty-eight  dollars. 

NECKTIES.  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  has  a  large  assortment  of  ties 
for  fall  wear.  Foulards,  knitted  ties,  woolen  ties— in  a  wide 
range  of  colors  and  designs.  Woolen  ties,  which  had  quite  a 
following  around  the  colleges  several  years  ago,  seem  to  be  com- 
ing back  again  and  they  look  particularly  well  with  rough  sports 
clothes.  Incidentally,  they  are  practically  impossible  to  wear  out. 

MUFFLERS.  One  muffler  equals  two  sweaters  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  warm  on  windy  fall  days.  From  left  to  right,  a  yellow 
muffler  with  a  white  check  from  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  a  black  and 
white  checked  pattern  from  Brooks,  a  plain  tan  from  Saks,  and 
a  slightly  more  subdued  check  from  Brooks. 

GLOVES.  The  gloves  illustrated  are  being  featured  for  fall  wear 
by  Saks-Fifth  Avenue.  The  string  gloves,  which  have  been  rap- 
idly growing  in  popularity  for  the  past  year  or  so,  come  in  a  new 
and  wider  color  range.  Navy,  chocolate,  beaver,  white,  chamois 
and  llama — the  last  being  a  shade  of  gray — you  may  take  your 
pick  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  slip-on  cream  buck  imported 
from  England  are  eight  dollars.  The  old  stand-by,  pigskin,  is 
shown  in  two  shades,  gray  and  cork.  The  price  is  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents.  The  tan  Viskin  gloves  are  eight  dollars. 

BLANKET.  The  very  Scotch  background  was  not  just  put  there 
for  appearance  (although  we  do  think  it  looks  rather  well),  but 
it  is  one  of  Brooks  Brothers  blankets  to  help  keep  you  warm 
during  the  last  quarter.  They  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  checks 
and  plaids  and  several  price  ranges.  The  one  illustrated  is  a 
good  heavy  rug  that  should  keep  your  feet  from  freezing  in  the 
coldest  weather.  It  sells  for  twenty-two  dollars. 


...all  C/lm  fojove 


OMETHING  very  close  to  awe  comes 
over  you  whenever  you  pick  up  a 
Parker  Gun.  You  marvel  that  such  a 
beautiful  thing  could  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  man.  That  its  lines  could  be  so  suave,  its 
stock  so  deeply  lustrous,  its  engraving  so  richly 
executed. 

The  precision  of  its  fittings  can  be  sensed  even 
before  the  gun  is  opened  or  its  action  tried.  And 
somehow  you  know  what  a  Parker  will  do  out 
there  in  the  misty  blind  at  sunrise,  or  at  station 
2  at  Skeet  even  before  you  try  it. 

You  know  by  the  way  a  Parker  snuggles  into 
your  shoulder  and  balances  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand  that  you  are  holding  a  masterpiece.  And  no 
matter  how  long  you  own  a  Parker — twenty,  thirty, 
or  fifty  years — you  will  never  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  perfection  of  its  craftsmanship. 

You  may  find  one  at  your  dealer's  that  fits  you 
exactly  or  we  will  custom  build  one  to  your  own 
specifications. 

Parker  Gun  Works,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Remington. 
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r^l  tviixoN  freres  ha\ e  created  a  most  fascinating  fur  coat  of 
I— C  yellow  ocelot  with  black  markings,  combined  with  beaver. 
A  I  The  wide  bands  of  beaver  carried  down  the  front  of  the 
coat  on  each  side  and  the  luxurious  cutis  are  particularly  effec- 
tive. For  interesting  details  note  the  silk  cord  with  tassel  ball 
ends  which  holds  the  neck  of  the  coat  together.  This  cord 
widens  out  into  a  braided  collar  which  is  a  nice  feature  and 
certainly  ties  in  with  the  military  influence  lately  seen  in  women's 
clothes.  A  coat  which  is  suitable  for  the  country  and  lovely  in 
the  city  is  the  gray  caracul  from  H.  Jaeckel  and  Sons,  Inc.  It  has 
the  new  swagger  lines  and  a  comfortable  sleeve,  small  collar, 
and  with  it  is  worn  a  silk  taffeta  green  and  gold  plaid  scarf 
which  gives  the  right  accent  of  color,  and  fills  in  the  opening 
at  the  throat.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  striking  coat  from 
C.  G.  Gunther's  sons.  It  is  Bombay  kid  in  black  and  white  and 
is  appropriate  for  the  cool,  brisk  days  of  early  autumn  and  for 
snowy  winter  days.  Lined  with  a  fine  grade  of  black  sateen,  and 
trimmed  with  silver  filagree  buttons,  it  emphasizes  the  little 
details  which  make  Gunther's  coats  so  popular.  You  will  note 
that  it  is  the  details  and  not  always  the  general  effect  which 
people  look  for  in  purchasing  any  wrap  or  gown  today.  When 
fitted  onto  you,  you  will  find  that  the  black  and  white  will 
brighten  up  the  day  and  remove  you  from  the  commonplace 
outlook  on  life.  With  this  coat  is  worn  the  Scotch  tweed  suit. 
Here  again  details  are  very  important.  The  pleats  are  deep  and 
wide  and  in  the  front,  the  jacket  is  fitted  and  shaped  at  the 
bottom  front.  The  tweed  is  in  black  and  white  to  harmonize 
with  the  Bombay  kid. 

HATS  AND  BAGS.  At  the  top  of  the  page  is  shown  a 
group  of  hats  and  bags.  Handsome  suede  in  a  round  flared 
shape  would  be  appropriate  for  afternoon  wear.  It  has  a  center 
compartment  which  closes  with  the  cover-zip  fastener  which 
completely  conceals  the  zipper  and  prevents  catching  of  finger- 
nails. Then  the  bag  itself  is  gathered  up  by  a  cord.  The  bag  in 
leather  is  an  excellent  size  for  shopping  as  it  is  well  tailored 
and  designed  and,  of  course,  you  will  find  the  right  equipment 
inside:  mirror,  change  purse,  and  other  details.  Antelope  with 
a  new  type  fastener  in  gold  forms  the  third  bag.  It  is  smooth 
and  smart  in  this  material.  All  from  Sally  Milgrim.  The  black 
suede  hat  with  gold  ornament  comes  in  the  new  high  shape  and 
is  particularly  flattering  on  the  head.  Florence  Reichman.  The 
military  influence  is  seen  on  all  sides  and  this  hat  is  no  excep- 
tion. Dubonnet  antelope  with  blue  and  red  feathers  placed  over 
the  visor  give  a  coquettish  combination  hard  to  beat.  Black 
antelope  with  gold  band  resembling  a  belt  and  buckle  for  trim- 
ming are  found  in  the  last  little  hat.  The  square  top  adds  a 
distinctive  touch.  Sally  Milgrim. 

SHOES.  First  from  I.  Miller — a  brown  suede  oxford  trimmed 
with  pinked  leather.  This  is  the  only  decoration  but  it  gives  a 
great  deal  of  style  to  the  shoe.  High  heel.  Then  the  new  sil- 
houette shoe  for  more  dressy  occasions.  This  gives  the  foot  a 
sleek  appearance  so  sought  after.  The  only  ornament  is  one 
round  button  of  gold,  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  leather.  This 
has  a  medium-high  heel.  Also  I.  Miller.  Third  in  top  row  is  a 
revival  of  a  Parisian  conceit — the  D'Orsay  opera  pump  with 
handsome  steel  buckle.  These  buckles  are  sold  separately  so 
that  you  can  select  the  one  which  most  becomes  your  foot. 
J.  and  J.  Slater.  Lower  row  of  shoes — another  Slater  shoe  which 
shows  much  style  news.  It  is  a  snubnosed,  square  toe  shoe  with 
low  heel  which  is  also  square.  Colors  are  grand.  The  last  two 
are  I.  Miller's,  also. 


In  the 

Debutante  Salon 

Our  Debutante  Salon  featuring  Moderately 
Priced  Furs  will  replenish  your  fur  "Musts'' 
at  incredibly  low  prices.  $110  buys  a  fine  coat 
of  Lapin,  Siberian  Cat,  or  Snowflake  Weasel, 
of  good  workmanship  and  made  of  soft  skins. 


Mink  Sides  .  $350 
Nutria  .  .  .  $395 
Leopard  .  .  $550 
Kidskin  ...  $150 


Bombay  Lamb  .  $395 
Leopard  Cat  .  .  $225 
Muskrat  ....  $150 
Raccoon  .  .  .  .  $150 


An  unusual  collection  of  smart  youthful  styles 


GUNTHER 
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THE  CELEBRATED  MAG  EE  COLLECTION 

Some  forty  important  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  pieces 
are  now  offered  to  collectors  by  Sloane's  .  .  .  There  are 
famous  items  such  as  the  perfect  Queen  Anne  chair,  one 
of  a  pair  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  especially  for 
a  visit  from  the  Queen;  the  extraordinarily  fine  Adam 
chair  made  for  the  famous  house  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn ; 
the  superb  Queen  Anne  silver  table,  one  of  just  two 
existing  examples  of  its  type  .  .  .  An  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  these  matchless  pieces  at  far  below  their 
former  prices  .  .  .  This  collection  and  other  remark- 
able finds  are  on  view  at  our  Four  Centuries  Shop. 

SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  Street  •  New  York 


(fa, 

FURNACE 

Enjoy  clean,  warm  circulating 
air  in  your  home — at  low  cost  with  a 
Wayne  Oil  Burning  Air  Conditioning 
Furnace.  The  exceptional  efficiency  of 
this  complete,  balanced  unit  will  as- 
sure an  abundance  of  heat  with  much 
lower  fuel  consumption  than  any  con- 
version job.   Write  for  bulletin! 

WAYNE  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Eastern  Offices:  63  Flalbush  Ave.,  Ext.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■   ■  * 
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Taupo— home  of  the 
fighting  rainbow 


I 


Arthur  Tuckerman 


t  would  be  hard,  I  imagine,  to 
find  an  angler  today  who  hadn't 
heard  of  the  fabulous  deep-sea 
catches  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  Tales  of  these  800- 
lb.  swordfish,  600-lb.  mako  shark, 
and  100-lb.  yellowtail  kingfish 
must  have  girdled  the  earth  by 
now,  and  the  region  has  been  pop- 
ularized by  more  than  one  fisher- 
man-scribe. There  was,  in  fact,  a 
young  but  experienced  angler 
aboard  the  Mariposa,  a  fellow- 
passenger  headed  for  New  Zealand, 
who  seemed  to  know  all  about  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  and  the  Bay  of  Is- 
lands although  he'd  never  crossed 
the  equator  before.  He'd  read 
several  books  on  his  subject  and, 
typical  of  most  deep-sea  fishermen 
bound  for  the  Antipodes,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  what  he  was  about.  And 
yet  here  is  the  curious  thing. 
When  I  asked  him  casually:  "Will 
you  have  time  to  try  Taupo — or 
don't  you  go  in  lor  that  type  of 
thing?"  he  looked  at  me  blankly. 
"What  and  where  is  Taupo?''  he 
demanded,  removing  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth. 

What  and  where  is  Taupo?  This 
heresy  from  a  fisherman  seems 
slightly  absurd  to  tile  now,  but  I 
couldn't  blame  him  at  the  time. 
Compared  to  her  salt  water  rivals, 
Taupo  hides  her  light  under  a 
bushel.  I  had  only  happened  across 
her  magic  name  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, in  a  New  Zealand  Railway 
pamphlet  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
friend.  After  all,  these  sub-equato- 
rial phenomena  are  not  frequently 
bandied  about  the  smoking  rooms 
and  clubs  of  our  northern  latitudes. 
And,  as  someone  remarked,  six 
thousand  miles  is  a  hell  of  a  way 


to  travel  for  a  few  trout.  A  few 
trout?  Please  bear  with  me  for^a 
moment.  .  .  . 

What  and  where  is  Taupo?  It  is 
a  lake  in  North  Island,  twenty-five 
miles  long  by  sixteen  wide — the 
largest  fresh  water  body  in  New 
Zealand.  Twenty-six  waterfalls 
tumble  down  from  lofty  green-clad 
volcanos  to  feed  it.  I'd  like  dearly 
to  imprison  forever  the  memory  of 
that  lake,  the  first  time  I  saw  it  on 
a  perfect  March  morning — March, 
of  course,  being  the  equivalent  of 
our  September  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Old  Tongariro,  most 
docile  of  living  craters,  was  breath- 
ing serenely  to  the  south,  hewing 
a  neat  six  thousand-foot  triangle 
out  of  the  pale  autumnal  sky.  Be- 
yond Tongariro  her  more  spec- 
tacular sister,  Ruapehu,  glistened 
Fujiyama-like  in  the  diluted  morn- 
ing sun.  There  wasn't  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  and  on  the  polished 
pane  of  the  lake  our  launch  en- 
graved a  wide,  semi-circular 
scratch  like  the  mark  of  a  glazer's 
tool.  Our  guide,  sniffing  the  zeph- 
yrless  air,  shook  his  head  a  trifle 
dubiously;  then  swung  us  inshore 
towards  the  rock-laden  shallows 
and  the  deep  shadowed  pools.  I 
recall  that  there  were  tree-ferns — 
the  floral  pride  of  New  Zealand — 
mirrored  on  those  still  waters,  and 
that  there  were  innumerable 
friendly  coves  and  tiny  beaches  of 
ivory  sand.  Every  inducement,  in 
fact,  for  a  picnic  lunch  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  rightfully  earned.  We 
slowed  down  to  half-speed.  "You 
might  put  out  your  lines  now,"  our 
Mr.  Hunt  suggested,  squinting  at 
the  water.  And  five  minutes  later 
the  fun  began.  .  .  . 

(  Continued  on  page  79) 


At  Lal{c  Taupo.  The  guide  tells  a  fish  story  while 
the  trout  is  being  grilled.  Photograph  by  the  author 
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Estate  gun  dogs 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
a  ladies'  pet  in  America.  The  ex- 
hibition which  in  most  instances 
they  put  up  in  the  first  Cocker  field 
trials  was  pitiful  despite  the  out- 
standing work  of  one  or  two  of  the 
best  performers.  The  popularity  of 
the  breed  has  led  to  their  being 
bred  up  to  the  old  standard  in  size 
and  they  are,  as  a  result,  doing 
much  better  in  the  field.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  popular  as  they 
are  on  the  British  shooting  estates, 
that  they  are  a  bit  too  small  for  our 
heavier  American  cover,  and  while 
they  have  the  heart  of  a  lion,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  go  all 
day  through  it  as  a  Springer  can. 
The  popularity  of  the  Springer  has 
also  led  to  the  importation  of  a 
few  Clumber  Spaniels,  but  they  are 
too  slow  for  American  shooting. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Louis  The- 
baud  introduced  to  us  the  Pointing 
Griffon — two  notable  examples  of 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Erastus 
T.  Tefft.  The  Griffon  is  slower 
than  the  Pointer  and  Setter,  it  has 
an  unusually  thick  wiry  coat  which 
will  withstand  the  thickest  briars, 
but  its  color,  a  reddish  brown,  is 
most  unsuited  for  cover  shooting, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
the  dog  on  point.  While  I  have 
shot  over  a  good  many  of  them 
with  the  aforementioned  gentle- 
men, I  was  never  favorably  im- 
pressed— their  noses  were  not  very 
good,  they  were  too  slow  for  a 
pointing  dog,  very  stubborn  and 
difficult  to  handle,  as  well  as  being 
hard  to  see,  so  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  they  did  not  go  far  in 
America.  We  will  no  doubt  hear 
more  in  the  future  about  the  Brit- 
tany Spaniels  which  Mr.  Thebaud 
has  more  recently  imported. 

American  gun  dogs  could  not  be 
covered  without  reference  to  the 
renewed  popularity  of  the  Chesa- 
peakes,  Labradors,  Golden  Retriev- 
ers, and  Irish  Water  Spaniels.  This 
may  be  entirely  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  duck  clubs  and  private 
preserves  where  game  is  shot  in 
large  quantities,  by  driving  it  over 
the  guns.  Our  British  cousins  were 
the  first  to  see  the  value  of  the 
Labrador  for  this  purpose.  When 
one  confines  himself  to  the  drive 
rather  than  walked-up  or  rough 
shooting,  where  the  dog  must  find 
the  game;  in  other  words,  where 
the  dog's  work  is  largely  just  to 
retrieve  it,  the  Labrador  practically 
supplanted  the  Spaniel  in  England. 
Messrs.  Robert  Goelet,  Marshall 
Field,  Franklin  B.  Lord,  and 
Charles  Lawrence  did  much  for 
them  in  this  country. 

Personally,  while  I  feel  that  the 
Labrador  is  the  best  looking,  kind- 
liest, and  usually  the  best  retriever, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Chesapeake.  He  has  the  best  coat 
for  cold  water,  the  best  color  for 
the  duck  blind,  but  is  inclined  to 
be  ugly  and  very  headstrong.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  when  a  Chesapeake  is 
good,  it  is  very,  very  good,  but  the 
Labrador  attains  a  higher  average. 

To  sum  it  up,  in  considering  two 
equally  good  dogs  of  these  breeds, 
I  would  prefer  the  Labrador  for  the 


upland  and  the  Chesapeake  for 
water.  As  to  the  Golden  Retriev- 
ers, they  have  greatly  lost  popu- 
larity abroad  and  never  gained 
much  here.  They  seem,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  a  bit  too  soft  in  temperament 
to  suit  the  exacting  requirement  of 
the  keen  shooting  man. 

Some  day  we  will  learn  to  appre- 
ciate, as  our  Western  Canadian 
neighbors  do,  the  fine  points  of 
that  rough  and  ready,  rag  tag, 
clown  of  dogdom — the  Irish  Water 
Spaniel.  Having  used  them  in  the 
severest  weather  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  for  retrieving  duck 
from  the  icy  water,  using  the  same 
dogs  in  the  field  tor  Prairie  chicken 
and  Hungarians,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  oi  them. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  between 
the  Springer  and  the  Irishman. 
The  shooter  looking  for  an  all- 
around  gun  dog  for  average  condi- 
tions will  not  go  far  wrong. 

Regency^  the  nineteeth 
century  modern 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

The  bold  and  somewhat  heavy  lines 
of  the  furniture  required  an  equally 
strong  background,  reminiscent  of 
the  marble  or  fresco  of  Rome;  so 
flat  patterns  of  strong  color  were 
introduced,  oftentimes  being  exe- 
cuted in  paper.  Some  of  the  old 
blocks  from  which  the  paper 
borders  fashionable  at  the  time 
were  printed  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  old  firms  and  can  be 
used  again.  Equally  effective  are 
the  marble  papers,  cut  out  to  serve 
as  pilasters,  or  to  represent  veneers 
of  marble.  The  Regency  had  no 
qualms  about  things  not  being 
what  they  seem.  On  the  contrary, 
it  took  a  delight  in  seeing  how 
cleverly  graining,  marbling,  bronz- 
ing, and  paint  generally  could 
counterfeit  the  real  thing.  And 
isn't  it  more  amusing?  After  all, 
anybody  can  have  marble  halls  if 
they  are  rich  enough,  but  not 
everybody  is  clever  enough  to  im- 
itate marble  in  paper  and  paint! 

The  most  solid  contribution  of 
the  Regency  to  the  art  of  living  was 
undoubtedly  its  dining-room  furni- 
ture. Hitherto  dining  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  decorative  and  social 
occasion  at  the  expense  of  comfort. 
The  Regency  was  the  age  of  "four 
bottle  men,"  and  its  dining  rooms 
had  to  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date gentlemen  underneath  as  well 
as  alongside  the  table.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  dining  rooms 
that  recall  the  brave  sporting  days 
of  the  thirties  and  forties,  the  days 
of  Squire  Mytton,  Osbaldeston, 
Lord  Alvanley,  and  Mr.  (orrocks. 
Their  solid  mahogany  sideboards, 
strong  comfortable  chairs,  and 
gleaming  tables  used  to  be  depre- 
cated as  Early  Victorian — as  in 
deed  they  are.  But  call  them 
Regency — more  accurate  as  regards 
their  design — and  their  whole  as- 
pect changes.  We  visualize  not 
"those  dull  but  deep  potations" 
that  disgusted  Gibbon  at  Oxford, 
but  "the  brisker  intemperance  of 
youth" — the  gaiety  of  hunting 
breakfasts  and  the  heyday  of  the 
country  gentleman. 


Shooting  Success 
Your  Yardstick 

GREAT  as  is  the  personal  gratification 
owning  a  beautiful  gun,  it  is  what  the 
gun  will  do  in  your  hands  that  really  counts. 
In  your  instinctive  admiration  of  Winchester 
Model  21  you,  too,  might  temporarily  disre- 
gard this  vital  difference,  but  the  gun  itself 
will  not  allow  you  to.  The  instant  you  pick  it 
up  you  sense  thepromise  of  super  performance 
in  its  superb  balance  and  natural  handling  feel. 
Here,  you  knoiv,  is  supreme  usefulness.  Never 
have  you  mounted  and  swung  a  more  fascinat- 
ingly responsive  double. . . .  Still  your  satisfac- 
tion in  purchasing  your  Model  21  is 
barely  kindled  till  you  put  it  to  work 
and  realize  how  completely  it  lives 
up  to  every  Winchester  tradition  of 
superior  shooting  performance.  .  .  . 
Go  and  see  about  a  Winchester 
Model  2 1  at  your  gun  dealers' .  Mean- 
while, with  your  permission  we  will 
gladly  send  you  a  very  complete  pres- 
entation of  its  merits,  in  a  special  24-page 
brochure  titled  f'The2,000-Proof  Winchester." 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.  4-C  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

WORLD  STANDARD  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


WINCHESTER-  BUILT 
for  World  Superiority 

Qualified  by  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  in  double 
guns  that  are  to  be  obtained 
abroad,  many  discriminating 
sportsmen  are  now  choosing 
here  at  home— for  their  greatest 
double-gun  value,  judged  from 
every  practical  angle— the  mod- 
ern American-built  standard 
type  Winchester  Model  21. 
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Now  that 

BUILDING 

Doll  ars  are 
COMING  BACK 


SHOP  LIFTING 


Tkis 
TREE  BOOK 

Can  Help  Ilou! 

.  .  .  Tells  wiry  wood  paneled 
walls  are  so  satisfactory .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  How  to  kave  woodwork 
tkatalwavs  stays  putand  always 
looks  rigkt.  .  .  ."Wliy  Arkansas 
5olt  Pine  kas  wkat  it 
takes  to  pro- 
vide beautiful 
paneling  and 
woodwork.  .  .  . 
...  And  k  ow  easily  vou  can 
^et  it  in  your  own  kome  town. 
.  .  .  Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  tke  coupon  and  tke 
kook  is  vours.* 
 < TEAR  OFF  AXD  MAIL)  
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*  If fOB  isvr  south  of  the  OAio  Riceror  ires:  of  the 
Rockies,  include  25c  to  cover  postage — packing. 
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"x  tc  tater  leaf  ashtray  in  sterling  silver  from  J.  E.  Caldwell 
and  Co.  This  leaf  design  would  also  be  appropriate  for 
™  T  bonbons  or  nuts.  The  second  holly  leaf  ashtray  is  also 
from  this  firm.  From  Gerard  come  the  uniquely  shaped  candle- 
sticks and  ashtray  lined  with  blue  designed  by  the  Danish  artist, 
Carl  Sorensen,  and  made  of  bronze.  For  many  years  this  artist 
has  made  a  study  of  the  magnificent  colorings  and  shapes  of 
bronze  pieces  from  the  old  world,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
achieve  by  means  of  chemicals  a  patina  that  possesses  to  a  marked 
degree  the  lovely  colorings  of  these  old  pieces.  The  hand-woven 
scarf  was  made  by  Miss  Minor  and  is  lovely  in  color.  A  new  sil- 
ver service  has  been  designed  by  Black  Starr  and  Frost-Gorham. 
The  sugar  and  creamer  of  this  '"Marborough"  pattern  is  sho*vn. 
Of  course  there  are  many  other  pieces  from  which  to  select 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  service.   In  Gorham  Silverplate. 


Let  tit 

DRY 

uout  Jtldte&f  taa! 

•  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if 

dishes  were  washed  perfectly 
clean,  they  ought  to  dry  clean  and 
shining  without  -wiping?  Well, 
they  will  ...  if  you  have  clean, 
soft  water!  That  dingy  film  you 
see  on  un wiped  dishes  is  due  to 
mineral  salts  in  the  water  . .  .  and 
to  the  sticky,  insoluble  curds 
which  these  salts  form  in  reaction 
with  soap. 

You  can't  get  anything  really 
clean  with  hard  water,  no  matter 
how  hard  you  scrub.  But  condi- 
tioned water,  which  is  hard  water 
with  the  harmful  minerals  actually 
removed  .  .  .  not  merely  neutral- 
ized with  chemicals  .  .  .  leaves 
everything  sparkling-clean,  uses 
less  soap  and  takes  far  less  effort. 
Dirt,  bad  taste  and  odor  can  also 
be  removed  by  Permutit  Water 
Conditioning  Equipment. 

Conditioned  water  is  marvelous 
for  bathing  and  shampooing.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  you 
can  enjoy  . . .  and  one  of  the  least 
expensive  because  a  Permutit 
Water  Conditioning  installation 
pays  for  itself  in  the  many  savings 
it  effects. 

Learn  more  about  water  condi- 
tioning. For  example,  do  you  know 
how  hard  or  how  soft  your  water 
supply  is?  Permutit  offers  a  free 
chemical  analysis  which  will  show 
what  treatment  is  needed.  Write 
for  free  booklet.  The  Magic  of 
Wonder-Soft  Water." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

Made  by  THE  PERMl  TIT  COMPANY 

Room  No.  70S 
330  »  r-I  42nd  Street.  Nr»  York 
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A magnificent  "Chantrey 
Service"  showing  the 
.  urn  and  sugar  con- 
tainer are  examples  of  the 
art  of  The  Bailey  Hanks 
and  Biddle  Co.  A  clock 
which  would  appeal  to  the 
sportsman  is  one  from  A.  R. 
Kanne  hy  Tom  Hulhert. 
Note  the  fmial  in  the  shape 
of  a  polo  player.  Below  it,  a 
reproduction  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Ink- 
stand from  J.  E.  Caldwell 
and  Co.  Bottom:  The  fa- 
mous Baccarat  glass  in  hot- 


tion"  from  the  stars  on  it. 
The  smaller  is  elliptical, 
and  the  last  combines 
different   sized  squares. 


tie  form  from  Carol  Stupel  shows 
the  uniqueness  of  this  crystal. 
Large  bottle  is  called  "Constella- 


Come  to  the  Cote  d'Azur  this  winter  . . .  the  world's  greatest 
pageant,  unrolled  like  a  ribbon  of  joy  from  Menton  to  Mar- 
seille .  .  .  stay  at  the  beau  monde's  most  luxurious  hotels,  or  in 
a  picturesquelittle  pension  perched  in  a  garden  high  above  care 
•w  Follow  the  fashions  and  the  sports  at  Cannes,  St.  Tropez, 
Juan-les-Pins,  Antibes,  yachting,  aquaplaning,  regattas,  golf, 
polo,  motor  shows,  fetes,  aviation  . . .  follow  your  star  at  the 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo,  the  races  at  Nice.  .  .  see  the  lies  de 
Lerins,"rosettes  of  the  sea"  where  the  monks  of  the  Dark  Ages 
kept  learning  alive,  and  Richelieu  sent  the  "man  in  the  iron 
mask"  to  die . . .  swim  at  Golfe Juan,  where  Napoleon  landed  af- 
ter Elba  MeetQueen  Victoria  at  Cimiez,  andJeanValjeanat 
Toulon  ...  follow  beauty  everywhere,  at  Grasse,  among  the 
flowers,  and  Frejus  of  the  Roman  ruins,  and  on  a  hundred 
castled  peaks  above  the  shining  sea  .  .  .  gaze  at  those  three 
views  unmatchable,  across  the  Baie  des  Anges  from  Antibes, 
from  the  hills  behind  Cannes  when  the  sun  sets  over  the 
Esterel  and  down  from  the  ancient  heights  of  La  Turbie  . . . 
run  up  to  the  Alps  to  ski,  or  along  to  Marseille  for  bouilla- 
baisse in  a  sailors'  restaurant  ▼  As  a  change  from  your 
Riviera's  rainbow  days  and  spangled  nights,  try  Roman  France 
behind  you,  or  French  North  Africa  in  front  .  .  .  your  own 
local  Travel  Agent  will  furnish  you  tickets  at  no  extra  cost. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF 

FRANCE 

6IO  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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BEHIND  YOUR  WALLS 
UNDER  YOUR  FLOORS 


TERMITES 

Tflaq  Be  Doinq 
C&My  JDamaqe  \ 

Today,  in  45  states,  termites 
are  silently  and  secretly  dam- 
aging the  foundations,  floors 
and  woodwork  of  homes  and 
buildings.  Hidden  from  sight  inside 
the  wood,  these  tiny  wood-eating 
insects  tunnel  into  a  structure  and 
start  their  destructive  work.  Before 
you  know  it,  they  can  riddle  and 
weaken  the  most  important  parts  of 
your  home — the  parts  most  costly 
to  replace. 

Have  Your  Property 
Inspected 

It's  needless  to  look  around  your 
house,  expecting  to  find  termites  if 
they  are  present.  The  only  time 
you  might  see  them  is  during  the 
brief  swarming  seasons  in  Spring  and 
Summer.  It  takes  an  expert  to  locate 
termite  infestation  in  its  early  stages. 
Why  take  chances  on  costly  termite 
destruction  to  your  property?  Have 
it  inspected  by  a  trained  Terminix 
Inspector,  without  aiiy  cost  or  obli- 
gation to  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  interesting 
literature  on  termites  and,  if  you 
wish,  a  free  inspection  of  your  prop- 
erty by  our  licensee  nearest  to  you. 


-GUARANTEED  PROTECTION- 


Terminix  is  a  product  of  and  is  guaran- 
teed by  E.  L.  Bruce  Company— the  world's 
largest  maker  of  hardwood  floorings.  It 
is  a  termite  control  chemical,  proved  suc- 
cessful in  more  than  18,000  homes  and 
buildings.  Applied  with  special  pressure 
equipment  by  trained  men,  it  stops  ter- 
mites. Both  a  five  year  written  guarantee 
and  a  surety  bond  are  issued  to  doubly 
protect  every  Terminix  customer.  Ter- 
minix is  nation-wide  in  scope.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  Terminix  Service  is  read- 
ily available. 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


E.  L.  BRUCE  CO..  Memphis,  1  enn. 

Please  send    me  free  literature  on 
How  to  Control  Termites. 
I  would  like  to  have  my  property 
inspected  for  termites  without  cost 
or  obligation. 


□ 
□ 


Smooth  walnut  was  used  for  these  decorative  birds  and  box 
(top).  From  Clem  and  Nixon  Hall.  Watercolor  by  J.  E. 
Peters  can  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  flower  prints 
from  W.  F.  Fenton.  An  iris  was  selected  to  show  here.  Made 
from  old  flower  prints  is  the  flower  with  butterfly  in  white  frafhe 
from  Taylor  and  Low.  Several  articles  inspired  by  the  hunt  are 
shown  by  Mark  Cross,  on  or  by  their  mahogany  butler's  table. 
The  box  tor  cards  is  of  leather  and  contains  eight  packs,  score 
cards,  and  pencils.  A  cigarette  box,  lighter,  and  ashtray  are  cov- 
ered with  gold  leather  with  nail  head  design.  Cigarette  box  and 
two  small  ashtrays  with  horse  motif.  The  decanter,  highballs, 
cigarette  box,  and  ashtrays  are  of  crystal,  with  the  hunting  motif, 
and  are  shown  on  a  horseshoe  tray.   The  syphon  is  also  theirs. 


IgSlMPlY  DRAWS 
OPEN 
OR 
CLOSED 


CONVENIENCE  Ui  th& 

I MPROVE  D 

FLEXIBLE  FIRESCREEN 


W 

W  hat  your  fireplace  has  needed! 
A  firescreen  that  is  as  harmonious  a  part 
of  the  fireplace  ensemble  as  the  andirons. 
Flexscreen  consists  of  flexibly  woven  me- 
tallic curtains  that  slide  open  or  closed 
on  a  handsome  supporting  fixture  easily 
attached  to  the  fireplace.  Drawn  together, 
they  effectively  stop  all  sparks,  yet  provide 
full  vision  of  the  dancing  flames.  Drawn 
apart,  they  fold  gracefully  and  compactly 
at  either  side.  Wonderfully  convenient. 
Always  in  place.  Save  space.  Permanent 
as  the  masonry.  Price,  until  now,  made 
firescreens  of  this  advanced  type  a  luxury. 
If  your  fireplace  fixture  dealer  does  not 
carry  Flexscreen,  send  for  description. 

BENNETT  FI  REPLACE  CORP. 
Dept.  C-3  I,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FLEXSCREEN 


HBBH  1    We*  i^H 

.H. 

Put  an  OVERCOAT 

ON  THAT  CHILLY  HOUSE! 

Even  Insulating  the  Roof  Works  Magic 

Why  continue  to  heat  all  outdoors — 
moan  while  shivering  inside.-'  80(  o  of 
yotir  heat  now  escapes  through  walls 
and  roof. 

( -old-proof,  fire-proof  CAPITOL  ROCK 
WOOL  Insulation  retrieves  heat  losses; 
eliminates  drafts;  creates  uniform  tem- 
peratures upstairs  and  down.  IVrmau- 
eu  I  ly  changes  unusable  rooms  into 
cozy,  comfortable  ones.  In  summer, 
culs  upstairs  temperatures  8°  to  15°. 

20'  r  to  :>.">'  ,  fuel  saving  quickly  pays 
for  the  entire  job.  Any  typo  house  can 
1..-  insulated  with  CAPITOL  ROCK 
WOOL.  Write  manufacturer,  Thfe 
Standard  l.ime  \  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore, 
M  l    tor  FREE  FOLDER. 

CAPITOL 

ROCK  WOOL 

INSULATIONS 

IHF*    Mail  coupon  today 

The  Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  FOLDER:  "The 
Story  of  America's  Greatest  Advance  in  Home 
( 'omfort.*'  cl-io 

Name  

Address  
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YOU'LL  BAG  MORE  GAME  WITH  A 


The  infinite  variety  of  British  foxhunting 


(Continued  from  page  _jo) 


I  have  often  thought  that  many 
Americans,  if  they  knew  of  the 
sporting  opportunities  of  the  Eng- 
lish West  country,  would,  as  some 
do,  spend  their  vacations  there. 
Hunting  is  much  cheaper  there 
than  in  the  fashionahle  Midlands. 
It  is  the  land  of  the  "one  or  two 
horse  man,"  and  few,  if  any  fol- 
lowers have  a  second  horse — a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  galloping  Shires.  A 
person  who  is  a  good  horseman,  or 
horse-master,  can,  with  two  horses, 
enjoy  four  days'  hunting  a  week, 
from  August  to  the  beginning  of 
May.  Most  visitors,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  American,  hire  their  horses 
locally,  because  to  ride  a  Leicester- 
shire hunter  there,  for  example, 
would  be  to  court  disaster  over  the 
unaccustomed  banks. 

Going  farther  north,  to  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  one  finds  various 
types  of  country — some  mainly 
grass,  others  entirely  moorland  and 
hill.  Indeed,  some  of  the  last- 
named  are  so  precipitous  and  un- 
ridable  that  the  followers  are  un- 
mounted. In  such  cases,  the  pack 
is  often  a  "trencher-fed"  one,  a 
term  used  to  denote  that  each 
hound  is  individually  owned,  and 
fed  and  kept  at  his  owner's  house 
— the  whole  being  collected  by  a 
blast  of  the  horn  on  hunting  days. 
Many  of  these  packs  consist  en- 
tirely, or  partly,  of  Welsh  hounds. 
This  breed,  which  is  akin  to  some 
varieties  of  hounds  used  in  the 
States,  is  lighter  in  color  than  the 
average  English  foxhound,  and 
much  rougher  in  the  coat.  Con- 
siderable controversy  exists  as  to 
the  merits  of  these  hounds  in  coun- 
tries other  than  their  home.  Some 
claim  that  their  undeniable  scent- 
ing qualities  make  them  a  valuable 
adjunct  as  individuals,  or,  through 
inter-breeding,  to  a  pack  of  mod- 
ern English  hounds  in  whom  scent- 
ing power  has,  as  is  contended, 
been  sacrificed  to  shape  and  speed. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  tend- 
ency to  "dwell"  on  the  line,  and 
"babble"  or  give  tongue  too  much, 
is  a  clear  disadvantage  in  the  gal- 
loping countries,  where  the  "thrust- 
ers"  and  hard  riders  would  give 
them  no  peace.  Indeed,  the  fastest 
and  fleetest  hound  bred  is  needed 
in  the  "Shires"  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  gallant  young  gentle- 
men, and  even  more  gallant  and 
decorated  young  ladies  (sometimes 
known  as  the  "beauty  chorus")  to 
whom  no  fence  is  too  big  and  no 
pace  too  fast  for  their  1,000  or 
1,500  dollar  "blood"  horses. 

In  Yorkshire,  there  are  many  fine 
hunting  countries  with  abundance 
of  flying  fences  and  grass,  but  usu- 
ally a  good  deal  of  plough  as  well. 
An  undoubted  advantage  here  is 
the  smallness  of  the  "field"  of  fol- 
lowers, due  to  the  distance  from 
London  and  the  South,  where  most 
of  the  money  in  Great  Britain  is  to- 
day. It  is  grand  to  ride  over  the 
glorious  sound  turf  of  High  Lei- 
cestershire in  the  wake  of  hounds, 
but  the  fact  that  some  300  or  even 
400  people  are  doing  so  at  the  same 
time  is  a  disadvantage,  and  fre- 


quently an  added  danger  to  the  un- 
avoidable ones  of  the  sport. 

In  Yorkshire  there  are  many 
farms  which,  for  Great  Britain,  are 
large,  ranging  from  500  acres  up- 
wards. The  occupiers  of  many  of 
these  farms,  whether  tenants  or 
owners,  arc  keen  foxhuntcrs,  which 
naturally  facilitates  the  smooth 
working  of  the  sport. 

In  Lincolnshire,  and  other  North 
Eastern  countries,  where  are  sev- 
eral good  plough  countries  carry- 
ing a  fine  scent,  even  more  farm- 
ers hunt.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
cases  where,  in  a  "field"  of  40, 
three  fourths  were  actual  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil — a  very  different 
condition  of  affairs  from  that  prev- 
alent in  the  fashionable  countries, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"field"  are  wealthy  visitors. 

Foxhunting  in  Great  Britain  is  a 
democratic  sport,  in  the  sense  that 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
follow  it  in  different  countries.  For 
instance,  in  many  countries,  artisans 
and  manual  workers  generally  from 
neighboring  towns — some  on  foot, 
some  on  bicycles,  some  in  automo- 
biles— will  follow  hounds  as  best 
they  can,  and  often  show  more 
sporting  spirit  than  the  riders. 

I  could  write  of  many  other 
hunting  countries  and  districts  had 
I  space  to  do  so,  but  I  will  end 
with  a  short  reference  to  condi- 
tions in  the  "Home  Counties," 
that  is,  the  counties  adjacent  to 
London. 

Speaking  generally,  the  land  here 
consists  of  extensive  woodlands,  or 
much  plough  and  downland — low 
hills,  with  some  turf,  but  no  fences, 
except  wire  ones.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  favorable  from  a  rid- 
ing point  of  view,  but,  nevertheless, 
every  acre  of  land,  where  hunting 
is  practicable,  is  hunted  by  some 
pack  or  other.  In  recent  years,  the 
great  increase  and  spread  of  popu- 
lation,* with  the  consequential  in- 
crease in  building,  small  farms, 
gardens,  etc.,  has  enhanced  the  dif- 
ficulties of  hunting  in  this  area.  But 
the  sport  has  waxed  rather  than 
waned  in  popularity. 

A  large  number  of  the  wealthier 
residents  in  the  Home  Counties 
consists  of  "City  men,"  as  we  call 
them,  and  their  families.  Many  of 
these  are  keen  foxhunters,  even 
though  their  hunting  is  limited  to 
a  day  or  even  a  half-day  on  Satur- 
days. There  is,  thus,  more  money, 
in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  the 
local  pack,  available  for  the  sport 
in  this  area  than  was  the  case  be- 
fore the  War.  For  then,  in  the 
main,  the  subscribers  were  of  the 
country  gentlemen  squire  class, 
hard  hit  by  the  prevalent  agricul- 
tural depression. 

One  thing,  in  connection  with 
hunting,  as  a  resident  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Home  Counties, 
I  note  with  regret.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  there  was  a  number  of  in- 
formal   or    unofficial     packs  of 


40  YARDS  ...  12  gauge  Nitro 
Express  Shell  loaded  with  number 
sixes,  chilled.  No  thin  spots.  No 
dense  center.  A  balanced  spread  that 
will  get  what  you  aim  at! 


60  YARDS  .  .  .  Same  size  and 
gauge,  but  now  we're  reaching  out. 
Still  a  balanced  pattern  with  shot  so 
placed  that  a  bird  will  have  little 
chance  to  slip  through. 


AT  GREATER  DISTANCES . . . 

Fewer  shot,  but  look  how  effectively 
they  are  placed!  At  extreme  ranges, 
the  new  corrugated  Nitro  Express 
Shells  will  give  you  patterns  like  this— 
Balanced  Patterns  that  get  the  game! 


PATTERN  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  you  dine  on 
duck.  A  dense  center,  fringed  edges 
and  holes  mean  a  lost  bird  almost 
every  time.  A  uniform  spread,  a 
balanced  pattern — and  you  bag 
your  game. 

How  can  you  get  balanced  pat- 
tern? Shoot  the  new  Nitro  Express 
Corrugated  Shells!  These  shells 
have  greatest  range  and  power.  Yet 
despite  the  way  they  smash  through 
space,  the  shot  spread  is  controlled 
— evenly  distributed — BALANCED. 
Our  ballistic  experts  have  seen  to 
that.  Every  shell  is  loaded  with  the 
correct  number  of  perfectly 
round  pellets.  The  powder  is 
scientifically  balanced  for  the 
shot  charge.  Wads  are  specially 
lubricated  to  prevent  leading. 
Now  note  how  solidly  the  high 
brass  head  and  the  corrugate 


Remington. 

~<uTTPfWE> 


body  are  joined  to  seal  in  all  the 
extra  power.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
old-timers  say,  "You  can  expect 
more  from  Kleanbore  Sitro  Express"? 

We've  soaked  these  shells  in 
water,  frozen  them  in  ice,  chopped 
them  out — then  shot  them.  We've 
knocked  them  about  in  wet  canvas 
sacks — then  shot  them.  We've 
baked  them  in  hotter  temperatures 
than  the  hottest  summer  day — then 
shot  them.  Sitro  Express  Shells  Per- 
form! Try  these  new  and  better 
shells.  Compare  the  patterns  they 
make.  Do  this  at  all  ranges  and 
you'll  quickly  see  why  you'll  bag 
more  game  u  ith  Sitro  Ex- 
press. Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Inc.,  156  Helen  St., 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


•Within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  there  is  an  esti- 
mated population  of  10 ',4  million,  equal 
to  the  whole  population  of  Canada. 
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Have  your  own  greenhouse! 

Grow  your  favorite  plants,  have  a  profuse 
supply  of  cut  flowers  all  year  around, 
and  in  spring  have  all  stock  well  matured 
before  planting  in  outside  beds 

AN  American-Momnger  Greenhouse  would  be  a  constant  joy  These  fine 
structures  meet  every  horticultural  need,  and  are  the  embodiment  of 
exacting  care  and  specialized  knowledge  in  design  and  selection  of  ma- 
terials. The  materials  throughout  are  selected  for  their  special  fitness  and 
adaptability  to  the  purpose  intended. 

When  seiecting  one  of  these  greenhouses  you  avail  yourself  of  the  full 
facilities  of  an  organization  with  a  background  of  over  sixty  years  of  suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

There  is  an  Amencan-Monmger  Greenhouse  for  every  budget,  condition, 
and  purpose. 


-American 

GREENHOUSE 


ON1NGER* 

MFG.  CORP. 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
2021  Gatewood  Ave. 


1937  FLUSHING  AVE. 

Chicago,  III. 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.  O.  Box  158,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Now  85c  to  $2.65  per  ft. 
Complete  with 
Red  Cedar 


IHlllillillllliHillll 


[Chestnut] 
WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 

Sold  in  five  different  heights  and 
three  different  spacings,  this  fa- 
mous imported  fence  meets  every 
need.  Screens  objectionable  views, 
beautifies  the  home  landscape. 

Write  for  Booklet  "C5"  with  prices. 

DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 
\    101  Park  Ave.         New  York  City 

in  ti  milium  it  mi  ii  it 


EVERGREENS 

FOR  HEDGES 
SPECIMENS 
SCREEN  GROUPS 

Taxus  (Yew).  Desirable  in  all  places. 
Hardy,  grows  rapidly,  and  can  be 
clipped  to  form. 

Carolina  Hemlock.  Beautiful  as  a 
specimen  on  lawn,  or  in  groups. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs 

Our  V'w  ( latalogue 

features  in  picture  and  word  the 
most  important  floral  products  for 
American  gardens,  A  copy  will  he 
mailed  on  request — free. 

BOBBIN K  &  ATKINS 
Box  L  Rutherford,  \.  .J. 


Once  more,  as  Autumn  approaches,  we  say: 

"DON'T  BURN  YOUR  LEAVES!" 

Don't  waste  the  valuable  plant  foods  contained  in  fallen  leaves. 
Mix  them  with  ADCO  and  they  will  turn  into  rich,  genuine 
organic  manure.    So  will  weeds,  cuttings  and  other  garden 
rubbish.    And  it's  easy — anyone  can  do  it. 
Try  it  yourself  in  your  own  garden. 

Seed  and  hardware  dealers  sell  ADCO  or 
we  will  ship  it  directly  to  you.  Send  for  our 
interesting  book.  "Artificial  Manure  and  How 
to  Make  It"— FREE. 

ADCO  CO.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Makers  also  of  the  new  ADCO  WEED- 
KILLER  for   LAWNS  which  eradicates 

weeds  without  injury  to  the  grass.  To  test  it  order  a  3-lb.  sample  can 
(300  sq.  ft.)  postpaid  for  $1.00;  or,  better  yet,  a  25-lb.  bag  f.o.b.  for 
S3.75.    Special  prices  on  large  quantities.    Particulars  on  request. 


hounds.  These,  the  private  prop- 
erty of  a  local  landowner,  or  a 
group  of  farmers,  hunted  the  hare 
mainly,  but  sometimes  had  a  day 
after  wild  deer,  or  one  escaped 
from  a  park.  Their  huntsman  was 
also  not  above  having  an  occasional 
hunt  after  a  fox,  with  or  without 
the  local  M.F.H.'s  permission! 
Their  disappearance  due  to  the 
greater  formality  and  regulariza- 
tion  of  modern  hunting,  and  to 
the  splitting-up  of  the  countryside 
by  building  operations,  is  no  doubt 
inevitable.  But  I  regret  it,  not  only 
because  there  was  much  of  the 
spirit  of  an  eighteenth-century  van- 
ished old  England  about  the 
friendly  little  "field,"  each  mem- 
ber calling  the  other  by  his  first 
name,  and  mounted,  clad  in  old- 
fashioned  garments,  on  fat,  rough, 
hairy  horses,  but,  for  another  rea- 
son. The  hounds  of  some  of  these 
packs  were  of  the  breed  known  as 
the  "Old  Southern  Hound."  These 


hounds  were  usually  blue-mottled, 
crooked  in  the  leg,  thick  in  the 
jowl  and  shoulder,  and  rough  in 
the  coat.  In  fact,  they  had  all  the 
characteristics  which  are  con- 
demned as  faults  in  the  modern 
English  foxhound.  But  they  had 
undeniable  tongues  and  noses,  and 
could  push  their  way  through  the 
thick  bramble  and  thorn  bushes  of 
our  southern  woodlands  on  a  cold 
scent  better  than  more  fashionable 
types.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
they  were  closely  akin  (deriving 
from  common  ancestry)  to  some 
of  the  popular  American  breeds  of 
hunting  hounds. 

One's  pen  runs  away  with  one 
when  writing  about  foxhunting, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  space  al- 
lotted to  an  individual  contributor 
by  even  the  most  indulgent  Editor. 
I  hope,  though,  that  I  have  done 
something  to  portray  the  great  va- 
riety, extreme  interest,  and  charm 
of  British  foxhunting. 


History  of  the  country  estate 
II.  Babylonia 


(Continued  from  page  jO) 


magnificent  triple  entrance,  which 
is  thought  to  have  led  to  the  king's 
hareem,  on  his  left  and  making  his 
way  to  the  public  gate  of  the  palace, 
which  fronted  him  as  he  mounted 
the  steps.  The  hareem  portal, 
which  he  passed,  resembled  in  the 
main  the  great  propylaeum  of  the 
lower  platform,  but  being  triple,  it 
was  still  more  magnificent,  while 
along  the  full  length  of  its  wall 
was  a  row  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs, 
ten  feet  in  height,  representing  the 
monarch  with  his  attendant  guards 
and  officers.  The  single  doorway 
at  the  end  of  the  court  was  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  sculptured  bulls,  and 
just  beyond  them  was  the  great 
door  of  the  palace,  a  single  door  of 
wood,  apparently  mulberry  wood, 
opening  inward  and  fastened  on 
the  inside  by  a  bolt  at  the  bottom 
and  by  an  enormous  lock.  The  visi- 
tor might  well  have  felt  that  he  had 
at  length  arrived  but  no!  This  door 
gave  entrance  to  a  passage,  seventy 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  paved 
with  large  slabs  of  stone  and  mag- 
nificently adorned  on  either  side 
with  inscriptions  and  with  a  double 
row  of  sculptures  representing  the 
arrival  of  tribute  and  gifts  for  Sar- 
gon,  surely  not  a  polite  subject  for 
.1  monarch  to  bring  up  at  this  point. 

In  all  this  passage  there  was  not 
a  single  doorway  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  visitor  had  to  proceed 
the  whole  length  as  he  saw  the  fig- 
ures in  the  sculptures  proceeding, 
only  to  find  himself,  as  he  passed 
through  another  portal,  in  the  great 
inner  court  of  the  palace,  a  square 
of  about  150  feet,  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  buildings  but  on  the  other 
two  sides  reaching  to  the  end  of 
the  terrace  with  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try, which  after  the  long  narrow 
passage  he  must  have  enjoyed  to 
the  full.  The  buildings  that  ad- 
joined the  portal  by  which  he  had 
entered  consisted  of  a  few  cham- 
bers suitable  for  the  officers  of  the 


court  but  to  his  left  at  length  were 
trie  ten  great  state  apartments,  the 
principal  part  of  the  palace,  which 
with  the  bas-reliefs  of  human- 
headed  winged  bulls  and  winged 
hawk  headed  men  formed  a  facade 
of  tremendous  impressiveness. 

It  is  not  only  on  these  palace 
mounds  that  an  ancient  love  of  ter- 
racing is  seen.  It  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  ziggurat,  as  the 
temple-tower  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  was  called.  In  Assyria 
the  temple  with  its  tower  was 
merely  an  adjunct  of  the  palace  but 
in  Babylonia  it  stood  by  itself 
within  its  own  enclosure.  In  the 
case  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  the  enclosure  contained 
an  area  of  thirty  acres,  and  the 
tower  undoubtedly  rose  to  a  height 
of  300  feet.  As  Herodotus  de- 
scribed it,  a  solid  tower  of  one 
stade  both  in  length  and  breadth 
was  built  in  the  midst  of  this  en- 
closure, and  on  this  tower  another 
was  built,  and  another  on  that,  to 
the  number  of  eight.  And  an  ascent 
to  these  was  outside,  running  spi- 
rally round  all  the  towers.  And  in 
the  uppermost  tower  stood  a  spa- 
cious temple.  This  was  the  great 
ziggurat  of  the  Bible,  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  "And  they  said,  Go  to,  let 
us  build  a  tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven."  And  this  tower 
was  built  again  and  again,  as  it  fell 
into  disrepair,  and  its  latest  re- 
storer, the  great  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  ruled  over  Babylonia  from 
B.C.  625  to  B.C.  538,  describes  his 
achievement  in  virtually  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  presump- 
tion: "To  raise  the  top  of  E-temen- 
an-ki  that  it  may  rival  Heaven,  I 
laid  to  my  hand." 

And  now  we  come  to  that  other 
famous  terracing,  that  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  by  the  ziggu- 
rat, and  that  has  fascinated  the 
imagination  of  men  through  all  the 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Cottage  Orne.    Designed  for  David  Codwise,  Esq. 


Early  country  life 


Thomas  Charles  Devine 


.he  nineteenth  century  was  an 
age  of  determined  altruism  and 
high  pressure  uplift.  A  wave  of 
humanitarianism  had  swept  over 
the  Christian  world  and  the  middle 
classes  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  supremacy  consequent  to  the 
industrial  revolution.  Everyone  was 
grimly  determined  that  he  should 
leave  this  vale  of  tears  better  than 
he  found  it.  Never  was  such  a  tor- 
rent of  charity.  Reams  of  tracts 
were  distributed  to  the  deserving 
poor  for  the  edification  of  their 
souls  while  miles  of  red  flannel  and 
oceans  of  jellied  broth  were 
lavished  upon  them  in  palliation  of 
their  corporeal  necessities.  Truly  it 
was  an  age  of  meddling. 

Our  American  gentry  did  not 
allow  their  Samaritanism  to  ex- 
pend itself  solely  upon  the  allevia- 
tion of  moral  and  physical  distress, 
however,  and  their  excursions  into 
the  fine  arts  are  well  exemplified 
by  a  publication  which  appeared  in 
1837  and  which  bore  upon  its  title 
page  this  information  for  a  rejoic- 
ing world: 

"rural  residenxes,  etc.  consist- 
ing OF  designs  original  and  se- 
lected FOR  COTTAGES,  FARM  HOUSES, 

VILLAS,  and  village  churches:  with 

BRIEF  EXPLANATIONS,  ESTIMATES,  AND 
A  SPECIFICATION  OF  MATERIALS,  CON- 
STRUCTION etc.  by  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis  Esq.  and  other 
Architects.    Published    under  the 


superintendence  of  several  gentle- 
men with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  American  country  archi- 
tecture." 

The  preface  which  is  headed 
"advertisement"  bears  transcrip- 
tion in  its  entirety: 

"The  following  series  of  designs 
has  been  prepared  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  a  few  gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  better 
taste  prevail  in  the  Rural  Archi- 
tecture of  this  country. 

"The  bald  and  uninteresting 
aspect  of  our  houses  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  traveller;  and  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  pictur- 
esque Cottages  and  Villas  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  positively  painful  to  wit- 
ness here  the  wasteful  and  tasteless 
expenditure  of  money  in  building. 

"Defects  are  felt,  however,  not 
only  in  the  style  of  the  house  but 
in  the  want  of  connexion  with  its 
site, — in  the  absence  of  appropriate 
offices — well  disposed  trees,  shrub- 
bery, and  vines, — which  accessories 
give  an  inviting  and  habitable  air 
to  the  place. 

"The  Greek  Temple  form,  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  well  adapted  as  it 
is  to  public  edifices,  and  even  to 
town  mansions,  is  inappropriate  for 
country  residences,  and  yet  it  is  the 
only  style  ever  attempted  in  our 
more  costly  habitations.  The  Eng- 
lish collegiate  style  is  for  many 
reasons  to  be  preferred.  It  admits 


AGE 
FENCE 


PAGE  now  makes 
Stainless  Steel  Ten- 
nis Court  Nets. 
Many  advantages. 
Write  for  details. 


#  PAGE  FENCE  is  more  than  a  product.  It  is  a  service. 
Estate  owners  value  PAGE  responsibility.  Located  throughout 
the  United  States  are  eighty-two  Page  Service  Plants.  To  see 
that  you  get  the  proper  fence,  properly  erected  and  responsibly 
guaranteed,  look  under  "Fence"  in  your  classified  telephone 
directory.    Find  "PAGE"  and  call  that  number.  Or  write  us. 

PAGE    FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

District  offices  in  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA      CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 

AMERICA'S  FIRST  WIRE  FENCE-SINCE  1883 


* 

Bulb  Planting 

Time  Is  Here 

Rce.  U.S.Pat.  Off 


Let  Us  Make  a  Friendly  Suggestion 


AS  ONE  neighbor  to  another — 
.  and  all  garden  lovers  are  really 
neighbors — let  us  do  you  a  friendly 
turn.  Take  our  advice  and  plant  this 
Fall  all  you  can  of  the  new  Ideal 
Darwin  Tulips.  We  are  able  to  sup- 
ply these  remarkable  new  Darn-ins 
in  a  particularly  choice  selection  of 
unnamed  varieties. 

All  of  them  are  bright  sparkling 
colors.  Long  stemmed  huge  blooms 


that  last  fully  ten  days  longer  than 
other  Dam  ins.  Take  our  friendly- 
suggestion  to  plant  plenty  of  them 
and  see  what  bloom  gems  you  will 
have  next  Spring.  If  unnamed  sorts 
do  not  appeal  to  you,  we  list  in  our 
Catalog  100  or  more  named  varieties 
to  choose  from. 

Send  for  Catalog.  See  for  yourself 
why  Wayside  Gardens  has  so  many 
bulb-buying  friends. 


Price 

Our  offer  is  100  Unnamed  Varieties  for  #7.    50  for  #3.75 


DAFFODILS  for  Naturalizing 


Why  don't  you  also  plant  Daffodils 
and  have  them  growing  like  wild 
flowers  ?  Plant  them  freely  under  the 
trees,  among  the  shrubbery,  along 
the  borders  and  spots  where  the  grass 
later  grows  tall.  They  will  multiply 
rapidly  and  soon  give  you  golden 


sweeps  of  Springtime  joyousness. 

We  offer  you  collections  of  choice 
unnamed  varieties,  selected  especially 
for  the  purpose.  Don't  confuse  them 
with  the  culls  and  surplus  stock  of 
doubtful  quality  so  often  offered  for 
such  planting.  Ours  are  all  top-notch. 


100  for  £5. 


Price 

1000  for  only  £45. 


Waxj^icle  Gjarcleru 


62  Mentor  Avenue,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Owners:  Elmer  H.  Schultz  and  J.  J.  Grullemans 
AMERICA'S  FINEST  PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


Villa  in  the  English  collegiate  style 
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Fences 


and 

•  PROTECT 

Stewart  Designs  are  available 
to  harmonize  beautifully  with 
every  type  of  architectural 
surrounding. 

Stewart  Fences  offer  an  "in- 
trusion-insurance" the  type  of 
protection  which  ehminates 
the  ill-intent  escapades  of  tres- 
passers, stray  pets,  and  un- 
welcome guests. 


Stewart  orna- 
mental Iron 
Fences  &  Gates, 
Balcony  Rail- 
ings, etc. 


mi 


Stewart  Chain- 
Link  Wire 
Fences  &  Gates, 
Kennels,  Back- 
stops, elc. 


The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 
103  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  W orld's  Greatest  Fence  Builders 
Since  1886 


PROTECT  f 

VALUABLE 
PERENNIALS 


j\  protective  mulch  of  G.P.M.  Peat 
Moss  will  save  the  perennials  you  love  so 
much  from  winter-kill.  This  simple  in- 
expensive means  of  protecting  plants 
against  the  continued  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  soil  —  cold  nights,  warm 
mid-days — prevents  the  breaking  of  sen- 
sitive root  fibres. 

And  what's  more  —  next  spring  you  can 
dig  the  G.  P.  M.  into  the  soil.  It's  the 
finest  soil  conditioner  known.  It  readily 
makes  humus,  breaks  up  clay  soils, 
gives  body  to  sandy  soils  and  maintains 
moisture  constancy. 

Order  a  supply  of  G.  P.  M.  today  and 
get  the  world's  finest  grade  Peat  Moss. 
"Emblem-Protected."  20  bushel  bales  only 
$4.00.  From  your  dealer  or  direct. 


ATKINS  &  DURBROW,  Inc. 

165-N  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2367  Logan  Blvd.  177  Milk  Street 

Chicago 


111. 


Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


•  Mail  this  coupon  today  for  sample  of 
G.  P.  M.  Peat  Moss  and  interesting  valu- 
able literature  on  how  to  protect  plants 
during  winter. 

Name  


Street.. 


City. 


State... 


of  greater  variety  both  of  plan  and 
outline; — is  susceptible  of  additions 
from  time  to  time,  while  its  bay 
windows,  oriels,  turrets,  and  chim- 
ney shafts  give  a  pictorial  effect  to 
the  elevation. 

"The  principal  object  aimed  at  in 
these  designs  has  been  to  give  as 
much  character  to  the  exteriors  as 
possible; — should  they  answer  in 
any  degree  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  projected,  the  architect 
may  submit,  at  a  future  period,  de- 
signs for  more  expensive  struc- 
tures." 

While  we  may  be  diverted  by  the 
somewhat  pretentious  style  of  this 
dissertation  it  is  well  to  note  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  writer's 
propositions.  American  architecture 
had  gone  rabidly  neo-classic  and 
however  charming  may  be  the 
psuedo  temples  which  served  for 
domestic  dwellings  in  the  older  por- 
tions of  America  it  cannot  be  truth- 
fully argued  that  they  are  any  less 
absurd  than  the  fancies  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  eclecticism  of  the 
romantic  school  of  that  time. 

The  first  expression  of  architec- 
tural improvement  vouchsafed  us 
in  this  publication  is  described  as  a 
Cottage  Orne  and  was  designed  for 
David  Codwise,  Esq.,  who,  by  the 
way,  must  have  been  no  end  of  a 
comfort  to  his  wife  if  it  is  he  who 
is  trundling  the  animated  infant  in 


a  sort  of  junior  bath  chair  on  the 
driveway.  The  author  tells  us  that 
this  structure — "may  serve  either  as 
a  summer  retreat  or  for  a  perma- 
nent residence."  and  that  "The  de- 
sign partakes  of  an  oriental  char- 
acter ."  The  estimate  of  its  cost 

is  $2500. 

Next  is  a  Farmer's  House  the 
design  of  which,  we  are  told,  is 
"simple,  economical,  and  adapted 
to  the  American  climate."  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  its  simplicity 
and  adaptability  the  author  is  only 
too  reticent  in  calling  it  economical 
for,  be  it  known,  this  bucolic  re- 
treat could  be  reared  for  $1500. 

The  Villa  in  the  English  Col- 
legiate style  " — was  designed  for 
Robert  Donaldson,  Esq.  of  Blithe- 
wood,  on  the  Hudson  River,  to 
whose  taste  and  aid  in  selecting  de- 
signs the  public  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  present  publication." 
And  the  Gate-House  in  the  Rustic 
Cottage  Style  adorned  the  same 
estate  in  Dutchess  County  near 
Barrytown.  "If  this  design  should 
be  adopted  for  a  summer  retreat  it 
may  be  much  improved  by  enlarg- 
ing the  porch  and  windows."  As  a 
finishing  touch  of  idyllic  taste  "The 
whole  exterior  is  painted  and 
grained  in  imitation  of  oak."  Cost: 
$1200. 

The  design  of  the  Villa  in  the 
Oriental  Style  " — is  termed  Orien- 


Right,  Farmer's  House. 
All  des:gns  shown  are 
by  A.  J.  Davis,  architect 


Left,  American  cot- 
tage. Be'.ow  is  a 
Gate-House  in  the 
rustic  cottage  style 


Antique  Louis  XVI  mantel  in 
Blue  Turquin  Marble  with  rich 
ormolu  applique.  6  ft.  9  in. 
long,  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  $2500. 

Other  marble  mantels  from  $100 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Established  1827 

16  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace*' 


WISTARIA 

Length  of  clusters  one 
to  five  feet. 

Prices  according  to  va- 
riety and  age. 

$1.00  to  $10.00. 

also 

DWARF  ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

in  assortment 

FREE  LITERATURE 

A.  E.  WOHLERT 

950  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE 

NARBERTH,  PA. 


Ornamental  Fruits 

Your  garden  need  not  be  a  drab  ana 
dreary  place  In  Fall  or  Winter,  if  you 
have  berried  shribs  to  provide  a  spark 
of  color.  Donald  Wayman,  in  the 
Octcber  issue  of  Ihe  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle, tells  you  which  ones  to  use.  His 
selections,  based  on  extensive  studies 
at  Cornell  University  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  represent  the  "cream  of 
Ihe  crop."  Send  25c  for  this  issue  of 
the  Chronicle  or  $2.00  for  one  year's 
subscription.  You  will  find  timely, 
practical  information  in  every  issue  of 
America's  finest  garden  monthly. 

GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 

522-C  Fifth  Avenue      New  York  City 


Send  for — 

"A  Little  Book 
About  Roses" 

(33rd  annual  issue) 

combined  with 

"The  Flower  Beautiful 

an  unusual  Rose  and  Peony  cata- 
logue sent  free  to  garden  owners 
who  demand  the  highest  quality 
plants  for  fall  planting.  Illustrated 
in  true  color. 

George  II.  Peterson 

In  corpora  t  cd 

Rose  &  Peony  Specialist 
Box  5,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
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Lord  &  Bprnham 

Glass  Gardens 


tal  (East  Indian)  from  its  verandah 
shades,  the  window  lintels,  and 
eaves  ornaments."  And  to  get  right 
down  to  practical  matters  "The 
settee  on  the  left  may  be  had  of 
cast  iron  at  the  Cold  Spring 
foundry,  near  West  Point  on  the 
Hudson  River.  Estimate — of  wood 
in  all  parts  but  foundation  and 
steps,  $3500.  Of  stone,  and  metal, 
with  plate  glass,  $6000." 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  extrava- 
gance I  present  the  following  as  a 
direct  quotation: 

"American  House.  The  log  house 
is  peculiar  to  America;  and  it  may 
take  a  classical  form  with  pro- 
priety and  the  closest  attention  to 
economy.  The  oblong  encloses  a 
smaller  area,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  material  than  the  square; 
but  the  labour  of  constructing  the 
former  is  less.  In  length  the  plan 
may  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  a 
loft  for  dormitories  may  receive 
light  from  the  open  pediment  in 


centuries  under  the  name  of  The 
Hanging  Gardens.  The  Assyrians 
at  the  time  of  Sennacherib  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  arti- 
ficial elevations  to  support  a  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs  but  they  were 
content  to  place  this  garden  on  top 
of  a  single  row  of  pillars  or  arches 
and  thus  gave  it  only  a  moderate 
height.  It  was  when  it  was  later 
introduced  into  Babylonia  that  it 
emulated  the  ziggurat  and  became 
a  lofty  structure  with  stepped-back 
terraces  like  the  stepped-back  tops 
of  our  modern  skyscrapers.  The 
pillars  of  the  arches  of  the  hanging 
gardens  in  the  palace  court  at  Baby- 
lon were  four  feet  thick  and  the 
outside  wall  twenty-two  feet. 
Within  there  were  splendidly 
furnished  royal  apartments,  lighted 
from  above  and  with  ten-feet  wide 
doorways  opening  upon  the  various 
terraces  which  were  connected  by 
stairways.  In  order  to  prevent 
dampness,  the  roofs  were  first  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  reeds  and 
asphalt,  then  with  bricks  and  gyp- 
sum, then  with  a  sheet  of  lead,  and 
finally  with  the  soil  for  the  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  tall  trees  were 
planted  in  hollow  columns  of  sun- 
baked brick  that  were  filled  with 
good  soil  and  had  plenty  of  room 


front  and  rear.  A  deep  porch  would 
be  usctul  as  a  shelter  and  in  the 
mild  season  would  be  used  instead 
of  a  sitting  room. 

"Estimate. — The  cost  would  de- 
pend upon  situation,  price  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  kind  of  labour 
employed;  say  from  $500  to  $800." 

We  may  not  be  too  superior  in 
our  retrospective  view  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  these  early  Victorian  archi- 
tects for  there  is  a  tendency  today 
towards  that  very  adulation  of  the 
orthodox  classic  in  American  do- 
mestic building  which  this  group 
strove  to  combat.  The  open  minded 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  some  rather 
delightful  qualities  in  certain  of 
these  designs  and  let  me  admonish 
the  scornful  reader  to  inspect  the 
miniature  jerry-built  haciendas, 
chateaux,  and  manors  of  any  Ameri- 
can suburb  if  he  believes  his  own 
era  to  have  outgrown  completely 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiar 
architecture  of  the  last  century. 


for  the  roots.  And  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  drawn  up 
from  the  river  by  spiral  pumps 
manned  by  slaves,  while,  according 
to  Diodor,  it  was  drawn  up  by 
hydraulic  works  in  a  hidden  cham- 
ber just  beneath  the  topmost  gar- 
den. In  Assyria,  where  the  gardens 
were  lower,  there  is  a  mural  at 
Kouyonjik,  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
which  shows  a  canal  edged  with 
trees  and  flowers  leading  directly  to 
the  garden.  But  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  what  grew  in  these  hanging 
gardens  or  with  what  taste  they 
were  arranged,  though  there  is  an 
Assyrian  Herbal,  compiled  in  the 
7th  century  B.C.  that  contains  the 
names  of  between  900  and  1000 
plants.  And  there  is  always  the 
lovely  story  by  Berosus,  a  native 
writer,  of  their  origin.  It  tells  how 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  Baby- 
lonian ruler,  was  fondly  attached  to 
Amyitis,  the  Medean  princess  who 
had  been  chosen  for  him  as  a  wife 
by  his  father.  Amyitis,  coming  as 
she  did  from  Medea,  pined  for  the 
woods  and  mountains,  the  rocks 
and  trees  and  flowers  of  her  native 
land  amid  the  featureless  monot- 
ony of  Babylonia,  and  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  Nebuchadnezzar  built  the 
terraced  gardens. 


WHY'  say  good  bye  to  your  garden 
when  frost  comes?  Build  this  at- 
tractive Glass  Garden  now  and  enjoy 
lovely  flowers  all  winter  long.  .  .  .  De- 
lightful bulb  and  other  potted  blooms 
— cut  flowers — annuals  and  perennials 
found  in  the  summer  gardens.  Then,  in 
the  spring  an  abundance  of  seedling 
plants  for  your  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Shrubs,  too,  for  decorating  your 
grounds.  Grow  them  yourself.  Have  the 
fun  of  it.  Save  money  besides. 


For  $1,985  we  will  build  this  Glass 
Garden  for  you  complete  under  normal 
conditions.  .  .  .  Furnish  and  build  it 
with  masonry  walls,  potting  and  plant 
benches,  plumbing,  heating  system  and 
a  boiler  and  potting  room  all  in  one 
glass  structure.  Size  14  ft.  6  ins.  by  33 
ft.  5  ins.  Delivery  included  within  60 
miles  of  New  York  City  or  Chicago. 
Slight  transportation  charge  to  more  dis- 
tant points. 


Villa  in  the  Oriental  style 


History  of  the  country  estate 

{Continued  front  page  72) 


Enjoy  Your  Own  Flowers  This  Winter  Too 
$1>9^5  C&uys  ilils  aUraciire  Qlass  QarJc 


ten 


Send  for  Folder  C.  E.  No.  1 — Get  the  complete  story  about  this 
and  other  Winter  Gardens.  We  have  them  for  as  little  as  $500. 
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Toronto,  Can. 
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7?ediGle7we  Elevator 


Safe 
Sim  pie 
S a  tisfactory 
Service  for  Homes 

OU — who  may  find  stairs  a  hardship,  can 
have  modern   Residence  Elevators  —  the 
INCLIN-ATOR  or  the  "Elevette"— installed 

at  a  moderate  cost. 


Y 


'  Elevette' ' 


The  "Elevette" 

can  be  installed  in  a 
Stairwell,    Hall,  Closet, 

or  corner  of  any  room.  No  overhead  machinery; 
with  or  without  shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any  shape 
or  size  up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 

INCLIN-A  TOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stairway  without  inter- 
fering with  the  customary  use  ot  the  stairs.  Fin- 
ished to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

Testimonials  from  many  users  throunhout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  indicate  their   universal  approval  of  these  Simplified 
1SCLIN  AT0R  Electric  Lilts  tor  Home. 

Full  information  and  name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request 

INGLINATOR  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

1410  Vernon  Street  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home 


Edited  by  G.  F.  T.  RYALL 


J.00  often  when  a  horse  breaks  a  leg  on  the 
race  course  t>r  in  the  hunting  held  that's  the 
end  of  him.  -  Here  is  the  case  of  a  thorough- 
bred who  did,  and  who,  it's  just  possible,  may 
race  again.  I  haven't  the  slightest  illusion  that 
Last  Command  may  become  a  cause  celebre 
for  veterinary  records,  but  I'm  sentimentalist 
enough  to  repeat  it  as  illustrative  of  what  may 
be  done  if  one's  interested. 

Last  Command,  who  is  a  jumper  belonging 
to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Somerville,  fell  in  the  Chamblet 
Memorial  Steeplechase  at  the  Country  Club, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  and  frac- 
tured his  right  leg.  Whether  the  small  bone 
in  the  knee  was  broken  in  the  fall  or  whether 
the  horse  struck  it  while  try  ing  to  get  up,  no 
one  knows,  and  it  really  doesn't  matter.  When 
it  was  found  what  the  injur)'  was,  Carroll  Bas- 
sett, who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  training  of 
Last  Command,  and  who  had  ridden  the  horse 
in  races  last  year  and  early  this  season,  asked 
Mrs.  Somerville  if  he  might  try  to  save  the 
animal,  and  she  agreed.  So  Last  Command 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Delano,  a  Brookline 
veterinarian,  who  put  the  horse  in  slings — 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  arrangement 
of  bands  of  cloth  and  straps  that  suspend  an 
animal  in  his  stall  so  he  won't  be  able  to  put 
his  foot  on  the  ground — X-rayed  the  joint,  set 
the  fracture,  which  was  a  clean  break,  and  put 


the  leg  in  a  plaster  cast.  Three  weeks  later  the 
cast  was  removed,  and  after  the  horse  had 
been  shipped  to  Mrs.  Somerville's  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, Bassett  began  fooling,  as  he  calls  it,  with 
Last  Command's  knee. 

Bassett,  I  may  tell  you,  in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  leading  gentlemen  riders  (he  was 


Top:  Raymond  Guest  and  Gerald  Balding.  Above:  the  Hurlingham  team  which  came  over 
to  play  Ln  the  open  Championships — Capt.  M.  Ansell,  E.  Tyrell-Martin,  Capt.  P.  Sanger,  Capt. 
H.  Guinness.  Below,  Iroquois  Sally  Winters,  hist  cow  of  any  breed  to  complete  ten  years  of 
Herd  Testing,  and  Baker  Farm  Bonus,  Grand  Champion  Holstein  bull  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


second  on  the  winning  list  last 
season)  is  something  more  than 
an  amateur  as  a  sculptor.  Al- 
though he  modestly  says  that  he 
does  things  with  clay  only  when 
he  is  recovering  from  falls,  and 
can't  ride,  he  has  done  some 
clever  pieces.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  is  a  bas-relief  of  Trouble- 
maker, winning  the  Marvland 
Hunt  Cup.  I,  however,  like  his 
groups  of  mares  with  foals. 

Last  Command  is  a  four- 
year-old  chestnut  gelding  by 
Dress  Parade  out  of  Chatter 
Anne,  by  Chatterton.  Inciden- 
tally, the  pedigree  presents  an 
_  interesting  illustration  of  inbreed- 

ing.  for  Dress  Parade  is  a  son  of 
Man  o'  War,  by  Fair  Play;  and 
Chatterton  is  by  Fair  Play.  Last 
Command  did  not  race  as  a  two- 
year-old,  because  he  was  a 
growthv  sort,  and  slow  to  come  to  hand,  nor 
was  he  quite  good  enough  for  the  Somerville 
stable  that  races  on  the  big  tracks,  so,  as 
usually  happens,  he  was  reserved  for  the  stee- 
plechasing  field.  In  his  early  gallops  he'd 
somehow  earned  the  reputation  of  being  faint 
hearted.  Bassett  discovered  he  wasn't,  quite  by 
chance.  He'd  been  galloping  Last  Command — 
I  think  it  was  on  the  Oklahoma  track  at 
Saratoga — and  using  his  whip  freely,  too,  for 
Last  Command  wasn't  in  a  running  mood. 
Presently,  a  horse  from  another  stable  came 
alongside  and  passed  him.  To  Bassett's  sur- 
prise Last  Command  bounded  forward  as 
though  a  hidden  spring  had  been  touched  in- 
side him.  From  then  on  Last  Command  could 
run,  and  Bassett  feels  sure  he  was  pretty  close 
to  top  class. 

Last  Command  ran  his  first  race  at  the 
Adjacent  Hunts,  a  meeting  in  Westchester 
County,  about  a  year  ago,  finishing  fifth  in  the 
Fairfield  and  Westchester  Cup.  However,  he 
won  three  out  of  five  of  his  subsequent  starts 
last  autumn.  He  won  four  races  this  year:  the 
Kamchatka  Purse,  a  quarter-mile  dash,  at 
Camden,  South  Carolina;  the  Ruddock  Plate, 
at  five  and  a  half  furlongs,  at  the  Deep  Run 
Hunt's  meeting  in  Virginia;  the  Sunnybank 
Purse,  at  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Middle- 
burg;  and  the  Jerico  Purse,  a  hurdle  race  at 
one  mile  and  three-quarters,  at  the  United 
Hunts,  in  which  he  beat  Mrs.  T.  W.  Durant's 
good  gray,  St.  Francis.  He  was  beaten  twice: 
finishing  third  in  a  seven-furlong  race  at  Cam- 
den, and  again  in  the  Chamblet  Memorial 
Steeplechase. 

Of  course  when  the  plaster  cast  was  re- 
moved from  Last  Command's  leg.  the  knee  was 
quite  stiff.  However,  with  massage  and  treat- 
ments it  could  be  flexed  a  little  more  every  day 
until  finally  he  managed  to  walk  quite  well. 
Later  in  the  summer  Bassett  bought  an  electric 
ray  machine,  and  this  seems  to  have  done 
amazingly  well.  In  fact  Last  Command  can 
almost  gallop  a  bit  now,  and  the  fracture 
hasn't  affected  his  action  greatly.  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  train  him  for  months,  and 
as  for  jumping,  that  must  be  put  off  until  next 
year.  Bassett  really  doesn't  care  whether  Last 
Command  ever  races  again,  although  I  fancy 
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The  owner  and  rider  of  Lucier,  winner  of  the  Connecticut  Cup  at 
Adjacent  Hunts  Meet  at  Rye,  New  York.  James  Farrell,  Jr.,  pre- 
sents the  trophies  to  Raymond  Woolfe  and  Mr.  Ward  A.  Wickwire 


he'd  like  to  ride  him  just  once,  and 
win,  too,  to  complete  an  interesting 
experiment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all 
horses  who  fracture  legs  can  be 
saved.  Unless  the  break  is  clean, 
there  isn't  much  use.  Still,  I  do 
believe  that  a  great  many  more  can 
be  saved  than  are — thoroughbreds 
who  might  be  great  producers; 
valued  broodmares,  who  step  in 
holes  in  the  paddock;  cherished 
hunters,  or  favorite  polo  ponies, 
who  might  be  saved  for  sentiment's 
sake  if  for  nothing  else.  Curiously 
enough,  when  a  horse  breaks  a  leg 
the  immediate  reaction  of  everyone 
is  that  of  course  it's  regrettable  but 
the  poor  thing  must  be  destroved 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  X-rays  were  taken,  veteri- 
narians could  be  able  to  decide 
better  whether  the  animal  could  be 
saved.  Trainers  will  tell  you  that 
few  horses  can  be  kept  in  slings 
for  a  month,  or  even  three  weeks. 
It  is  quite  true  that  some  thorough- 
breds are  too  nervous.  They  fret, 
and  won't  eat;  and  of  course  the 
bones  won't  knit  properly.  Still,  in 
my  opinion,  it's  as  much  a  matter 
of  care  as  of  temperament.  And 
I'm  quite  sure  that  Last  Command 
wouldn't  have  recovered  as  he  has 
without  that. 


Joseph  E.  Widener's  decision  to 
hold  Belmont  Park's  autumn  meet- 
ing a  month  later  was  a  happy  one, 
I  think.  The  weather's  invariably 
bad  the  first  fortnight  in  Septem- 
ber— there's  no  question  about  it 
this  year — and  most  of  the  better 
horses  are  a  bit  jaded  from  the  long 
meeting  at  Saratoga.  After  all, 
there's  no  meeting  in  America 
quite  like  Belmont  Park  in  the 
autumn.  It's  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  Ascot,  for  if  every  race  isn't 
a  sweepstakes,  there  is  a  stake  race 
every   day:  and  classics,  too,  the 


Champagne  Stakes,  the  Matron, 
the  Lawrence  Realization,  the 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup,  and,  of 
course,  The  Futurity. 

It  may  be  no  more  than  coinci- 
dence, but  it  is  fitting  that  year 
after  year  for  more  than  a  decade 
the  winner  of  The  Futurity  has 
been  led  in  by  his  breeder.  And 
why  not?  Year  after  year  the  big 
racing  studs  cost  their  owners  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  horses 
win  in  purses.  Even  The  Futurity, 
always  worth  close  to  six  figures, 
never  actually  puts  the  lucky  win- 
ning owner  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Sonny  Whitney  undoubtedly  has 
the  best  two-year-old  of  this  season 
in  Red  Rain,  who  won  the  three 
important  races  for  juveniles — the 
Flash,  the  Special,  and  the  Hopeful 
Stakes — at  Saratoga.  I  don't  re- 
member a  more  remarkable  race 
than  Red  Rain's  in  the  Hopeful. 
Last  for  five  furlongs,  he  came  up 
in  the  final  three  sixteenths  of  a 
mile  to  win  by  a  short  head  from 
Ed  Bradley's  Bien  Joli. 

*  *  * 

The  open  polo  tournament  at 
Meadow  Brook  was  unusually  in- 
teresting this  year.  Not  only  did 
the  championship  change  hands, 
for  Templeton,  supreme  for  two 
seasons,  was  beaten  by  Greentree 
in  the  semi-final  rounds,  but  I 
dare  say  we  saw  in  action  three  of 
the  men  who  will  play  for  England 
in  the  Westchester  Cup  matches 
at  Hurlingham  next  summer.  Al- 
though they  were  beaten  by  Laddie 
Sanford's  Hurricanes,  Eric  Tyrrell- 
Martin,  Captain  Tony  Sanger,  and 
Captain  Humphrey  Guinness  are 
stout  fellows,  and  better  mounted 
they  would  have  gone  far  and  ac- 
complished much  in  the  tourna- 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Governor  H.  Stiles   Bridges  of 


Hi^h-Class  Saddle  Horses  For  Sale 


GALLANT  MISS 
Bay  mare.  5  yrs.,  15-2.  registered.  Mag- 
nificent  type,   3   paile-1   mare,  thor- 
oughly schooled,  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 


Have  at  this  time  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  l)oth  3  and  5  gaited  pleasure 
horses,  that  are  thoroughly  schooled, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Also  a  few- 
real  show  prospects,  as  well  as  some 
perfectly  schooled  hunters,  all  reason- 
ably priced  according  to  quality. 

If  in  the  market  for  either  saddle 
horse  or  hunter,  please  let  me  know 
your  requirements  and  if  have  any- 
thing to  suit  will  sell  it  to  you  and 
guarantee  to  be  just  as  described  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 
References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank.  Chicago;  the  Drovers  National 
Bank.  Chicago,  and  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR  .  .  . 

National 

HORSE  SHOW 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

NOVEMBER  6-12,  1935 

Gala  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  10 


FULL 
CLASSIFICATION 


LIBERAL 
PREMIUMS 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCTOBER  15th 


Reservations  for  boxes,  seats  and  season 
memberships  now  being  received 


NATIONAL    HORSE  SHOW 

WHITNEY  STONE,  Stcrtlary  NED  KING,  Manager 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  9-8365 


Thos.  R.  Holbert 

America's  Foremost  Importer  of  Draft  Stallions  and  Mares 

Greeley.  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa 

BELGIANS  and 

PERCHERONS 

Direct  from  Leading 
European  Studs 

Importations  arriving 
regularly — last  one  arrived 
September  25.  1935 

100  HEAD  NOW  ON  HAND 

\S  rite  for  illu>trations  and 
particulars 
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65th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Sale  Pavilion.  Earhille,  Madison  County,  N,  Y. 
October  9-10,  1935 

175  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Oldest  established  series  of  sales  in  the  world  ...  a  series  built  on  fair  dealing 
with  an  honest  product  from  constructive  breeders. 

The  first  day  of  this  sale  will  be  a  Gilt  Edge  event,  all  hand  picked  animals 
with  proven  production  records,  or  from  proven  producing  dams,  selected  for  their 
type  and  general  promise  of  greatness. 

The  second  day  some  100  head  of  fine  young  cows  and  heifers  free  from  blem- 
ishes and  desirable  in  every  way. 

25  bulls  will  sell,  all  from  dams  with  400  lb.  of  fat  up  to  950  lb.  of  fat.  Ready 
for  service  and  by  the  breed's  most  noted  sires. 

All  Accredited  for  T.B.  and  all  negative  on  the  blood  test  .  .  .  most  of  them 
can  go  into, my  state. 

A  great  fall  time  sale  of  the  best  Registered  Holsteins  with  heavy  productions 
of  milk  and  'good  fat  tests. 

Sentl  for  catalog  and  details  noiL 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager 


Box  E-l 


Mexico.  New  York 


Let  Your  Cattle 

Sclt  Themselves 


r 


1 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition . 
Play  safe  by  giving  them 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


I'M  GLAD  HE  USED 
ABSORBINE 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
strains  is  by  working — right  through  the  treat- 
ment. Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sore, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won't  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


For  more  than  50  years  we  have 
helped  farmers  p^an  and  build  or  re- 
model barns  and  install 

STAR  LINE 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

We  supply  everything  needed  to  com- 
pletely equip  any  barn  or  poultry  house. 
We  help  you  get  best  construction  for 
warmth,  ventilation  and  saving  work. 
"Proved  Plans"  Free  Add.  Dept.  CL-10 

5TARLINE  INC. 

Harvard.  III.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


AT 

AUCTION 


Oct.  14— Harrison  County  Club 

Corydon,  Indiana 
Oct.  15 — Judge  Madding  Estate 

Bridgeport,  Illinois 
Oct.  16    Frank  Mauck 

Princeton,  Indiana 
Oct.  19— Ralph  Ballou 

Paris,  Missouri 
Oct.  21 — Jersey  Island  Farms 

Columbus,  Georgia 
Oct.  24— Boone  County  Club 

Florence,  Kentucky 
Oct.  26  -Hayes  Jersey  Farms 

Clark  Lake,  Michigan 
Oct.  28 — Washington  Jersey  Farm 
Washington,  West  Virginia 
All  cattle  Tuberculin  and  Bang  Tested. 
Write  lor  catalogs  to 

CHESTER  FOLCK 

Sales  Manager      Springfield,  Ohio 


Everlasting  locust  posts  add  Economy  &  Permanence  to 

Eeebestfnre  jfencea 


Reeveshire  English  Type  Hurdle 
Fence  is  made  of  hand  split  chest- 
nut in  panels  8'  3"  long  in  4  bar 
and  5  bar  styles,  either  of  which 
makes  a  fence  4  ft.  high  when 
erected. 


Reeveshire  Post  and  Rail  Fence  of 
hand  split  chestnut,  is  ideal  for 
paneling  hunting  country  or  for 
permanent  boundaries.  Furnished 
in  2,  3,  and  4  rail  styles  in  panels 
10  ft.  long,  all  4  ft.  high. 


Either  of  the  above  furnished  with  chestnut  or  locust  posts  at  your  option 
Write  for  Booklet  "F.  5"  with  prices,  specifications  and  "Special"  carload  ojjcr 
DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc.         101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Viscount's  Mighty  Nancy  and  produce,  first  pair  of  Jersey  produce  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne  of  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshire  recently  dedicated 
the  historic  windmill  which  was 
rebuilt  on  Guernsey  Island  in  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  New  Hampshire, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first 
Guernsey  bull  and  cow — at  least 
the  first  authentically  recorded — 
imported  to  America.  It  is  a  mill 
of  the  old  Dutch  type,  exactly  like 
the  one  which  ground  grain  when 
the  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel 
brought  the  pair  oi  animals  trom 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  1 85 1 . 
The  timbers  of  the  mill  were  hand 
hewn  under  the  direction  of  Lewis 
Mclntyre,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  original  mill  ior  more  than 
thirty  years  before  it  fell  in  a  storm 
in  1902.  The  second  story  of  the 
mill  will  be  used  as  a  museum,  and 
the  third  for  an  observation  tower. 
The  erection  ol  the  memorial  was 
sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 


One  of  the  more  interesting  en- 
tries of  dairy  cattle  at  the  Eastern 
States   Exhibition,   at  Springfield, 


daughter,  Wat  fern  Moor  Countess, 
was  the  first  prize  two-year-old 
heifer  at  the  fair. 

Mr.  Payne  has  one  of  the  leading 
herds  of  Jerseys  in  New  York,  not 
only  on  the  count  of  its  winnings 
but  for  its  high  production.  For 
the  past  four  years  it  has  averaged 
consecutively  375.09,  405.25,  457.02, 
and  470.97  pounds  butterfat  per 
cow  in  the  yearly  tests  made  under 
the  system  of  herd  production 
sponsored  bv  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.' 

Imp.  Viscount's  Mighty  Nancy 
made  a  production  record  of  537 
pounds  butterfat,  10,931  pounds 
milk  when  tested  in  the  herd  as  a 
four-year-old. 

And  speaking  of  records,  eight 
Jersey  cows,  all  sired  by  Sybil's 
Ashburn  Baronet,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  the  L.  A.  Hulburt  farm,  at 
Independence,  Oregon,  are  ex- 
pected to  win  four  Medals  of 
Merit,  the  highest  award  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  seven 
gold  medals  and  eight  silver  ones, 
which  will  qualify  their  sire  for  the 


Caumsett  Shane,  the  Grand  Champion  Guernsey  bull  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year,  owned  by  the  Raemelton  Farm  at  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Massachusetts,  was  a  cow  and  two 
of  her  offspring,  owned  by  Ira  G. 
Payne,  Moordenier  Hills  Farm, 
East  Schodack,  all  of  which  won 
blue  ribbons  at  the  New  York 
State  Dairy  Fair  this  year.  The 
female,  Imp.  Viscount's  Mighty 
Nancy  also  won  the  senior  and 
grand  championships  of  her  breed. 
Fler  son,  Watfern  Moor  Count,  was 
first  prize  senior  bull  calf,  and  her 


Medal  of  Merit,  Gold  Medal  and 
Silver  Medal,  all  at  the  same  time. 
No  sire  of  the  Jersey  breed  ever 
has  qualified  for  all  three  coveted 
medals  at  once. 

Incidentally,  so  far  in  the  test  the 
eight  young  cows  have  produced 
a  total  of  5,256  pounds  butterfat 
from  93,704  pounds,  or  approxi- 
mately 43,500  quarts,  of  milk — a 
record  of  which  to  be  proud. 
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★  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS 


STAIRS  OR  ELEVATOR 

Choose  the  Path  to  a  Longer  Life 

Stair  strain  IS  heart  strain.  Ride  your  way  to 
a  longer  life.  For  10  years  doctors  have  recom- 
mended Sedgwick  Elevators  where  over-exert  ion 
must  be  avoided.  Easily  installed.  Alltypesand 
sizes.  Electric  or  hand  power  Deferred  pay- 
ments. SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
148  West  15th  St.,  New  York. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


SEDGWICK 

LOW  COST 

RESIDENCE 

IHk/WlTI 

Going  to  School  in  Arizona 


4 


HACIENDA  DEL  SOL 

TUCSON 

First  established  private  school  for 
girls  in  the  Southwest.  Individual  in- 
struction. General  and  college  pre- 
paratory  courses.  Healthful  outdoor  life 
in  delightful  climate.  Riding  daily. 
ELIZABETH  ANGLE,  Principal 

Eastern  Address 
%  Country  Life,  444  Madison  Ave.,N.  y  .C 


THE 

THOMAS  SCHOOL 

AT  TUCSON 

Kindergarten  and  Junior  Resident 
School.  For  delicate  children.  De- 
signed to  build  up  those  with  chronic 
colds,  bronchial,  asthmatic  or  sinus 
conditions  in  sunny  Western  climate. 
Flexible  educational  system.  Medical 
care.  Swimming,  Riding.  Altitude 
2400  feet.  Eastern  address — care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

CHARLES  REYNARD  and 
WINIFRED  THOMAS 

Directors 

Tucson  Arizona 


IRISH  DONKEYS 


I  offer  25  Irish  Donkeys  at  $65.00  to 
$100.00  each  (a  few  Imported  mares  with 
colts  at  side  for  $125,001.  In  height  they 
are  38  to  41  inches— safe  pets  for  children 
— gentle,  amusing  and  can  be  used  for 
riding,  driving,  cultivating,  etc.  Ask  for 
illustrated  Circular. 

NORMA  DONGES  SENN 

231  South  La  Salle  St.,  Room  852 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Taupo — home  of  the  fighting  rainbow 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


Even  if  its  blue  waters  were  de- 
void of  life,  Taupo  would  be  worth 
a  visit  from  a  scenic  point  of  view. 
But  people  do  not  go  to  Taupo  for 
sightseeing.  They've  had  their  fill 
of  it  among  the  thermal  surprises 
of  Rotorua,  in  the  glow-worm 
caves  of  Waitamo,  the  geyser  val- 
ley of  Wairaki.  They  go  to  Taupo 
for  another  reason,  h  so  happens 
that  the  run  of  rainbow  trout  from 
the  end  of  Lake  Taupo  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  contributing 
Tongariro  River  offers  an  angling 
experience  beyond  the  tallest  trout 
story  ever  conceived  in  a  Pullman 
smoking  compartment.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  sceptical  I  append 
herewith  a  dry-as-dust  but  wholly 
trustworthy  report  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Department  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs: 

"From  January  ist  to  May  31st 
(1929)  the  Department  kept  in 
touch  with  anglers  on  the  (Ton- 
gariro) river,  and  weighed  the 
catches.  The  aggregate  was  5,276 
fish  of  a  total  weight  of  34,867  lbs., 
an  average  weight  of  6  lb.  10  oz. 
...  It  may  be  stated  that  similar 
weights  were  recorded  by  the 
rangers  with  respect  to  anglers  fly- 
fishing and  trolling  in  other 
streams  and  in  the  lake  itself.  .  .  ." 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  fisher- 
man by  profession  or  avocation.  I 
went  to  New  Zealand  because  of 
other  matters,  and  happening  to 
have  two  days  free  I  fished  with  a 
companion  on  Lake  Taupo  for  a 
little  over  half-a-day,  and  on  near- 
by Rotorua  for  three  hours.  An 
amateurish  sort  of  performance, 
I'm  afraid,  for  we  did  everything 
in  the  easiest  and  laziest  way.  We 
hired  the  launch;  hired  the  guides; 
hired  the  trolling  rods  and  penny- 
spinners — the  latter  made  from 
ordinary  copper  coins.  Incidentally, 
you  cannot  always  tell  about  these 
penny-spinners.  They  vary  in  effi- 
ciency as  bait,  and  nobody  knows 
exactly  why.  Mr.  Pollock  on  Lake 
Rotorua  told  me  of  a  favorite  spin- 
ner he  owned  which  one  of  his 
clients  placed  in  his  pocket  every 
evening  with  an  elaborate  attempt 
at  absent-mindedness.  Pollock 
would  be  compelled  to  jog  his 
memory  politely.  The  thing  only 
cost  one-and-sixpence,  but  Pollock 
wasn't  going  to  let  it  go — not  by  a 
long  shot.  It  had  accounted  for 
more  trout  than  any  other  spinner 
on  the  lake  during  that  season. 

To  continue  the  tale  of  our  cas- 
ual methods.  We  took  out  one-day 
licenses,  and  we  didn't  even  at- 
tempt fly-fishing.  We  were  inex- 
perienced, and  lost  several  of  the 
larger  fish  because  they  knew  so 
much  more  about  fishing  than  we 
tlid.  I  suppose  our  success  was 
modest  indeed,  according  to  local 
standards  away  down  there  below 
the  equator.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  in  those  two  brief  outings  our 
two  rods  caught  an  aggregate  of 
over  forty  pounds,  and  no  fish 
under  2%  lbs.  was  either  kept  or 
weighed.  And,  also  incidentally, 
we  hail  the  time  of  our  lives. 


It  must,  or  should  be,  clear  by 
1  his  time  that  the  purpose  of  this 
recklessly  honest  fish-story  is  not 
to  record  myself  as  among  the 
kings  of  angling.  Its  sole  and  sim- 
ple intention  is  to  acquaint  a  few 
fisherfolk  with  what  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  remarkable  trout- 
fishing  ana  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  breeds  beside 
rainbow  in  Taupo,  to  lend  variety 
to  the  sport.  There  are  steelheads, 
Italian  trout,  and  brown  trout — 
the  latter  sometimes  running  up  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  But  the  rain- 
bow, weighing  on  an  average  from 
three  to  fifteen  pounds  is  the  sover- 
eign of  them  all,  assuring  every 
angler  of  a  thoroughly  good  fight 
for  his  money.  And  there's  a 
pleasant  story,  by  the  way,  con- 
nected with  the  Taupo  rainbow  in 
the  early  days.  They  say  that  he 
was  originally  brought  to  New 
Zealand  from  our  Pacific  coast; 
then  practically  forgotten  by  the 
natives  for  a  period  of  about  four 
years.  One  fine  morning  a  New 
Zealander  landed  a  large  fish  with 
particularly  lovely  markings — a 
type  of  fish  unknown  to  him.  "It 
looked  like  one  of  your  rainbow, 
planted  here  four  years  ago,"  some- 
one remarked,  describing  it  to  an 
American  professor  who  was  trav- 
eling in  New  Zealand  at  the  time, 
" — and  it  weighed  about  eight 
pounds."  The  professor  shook  his 
head.  "No  fish  could  grow  as  fast 
as  that,"  he  said.  A  few  days  later 
another  man  caught  a  similar  but 
even  larger  fish,  and  this  time  the 
professor  had  a  look  at  it.  "I'll  be 
damned,"  he  said,  confronted  with 
a  superb  refutation  of  fish  lore.  "It 
is  a  rainbow." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  grilled  one  of  our  trout  over 
the  embers;  peppered-and-salted 
and  buttered  it;  and  it  made  a 
superb  meal  in  a  superb  setting. 
All  around  us  the  countryside  was 
verdant  and  lovely,  stilled  by  that 
first  premonitory  hush  of  autumn. 
Across  an  arm  of  the  lake  we  could 
see  the  white  plume  of  Karipiti, 
the  giant  steam-vent  which  is 
known  as  the  safety-valve  of  New 
Zealand's  volcanic  region.  The 
shadows  of  the  tree-ferns  were 
growing  longer  on  the  still  water  as 
we  turned  home,  reaching  the  Spa 
1  Iotcl  in  time  for  a  swim  before 
supper.  Paradoxically,  the  Spa 
Hotel  isn't  exactly  a  hotel.  It  is 
a  settlement;  a  collection  of  dimin- 
utive Kate  Greenaway  cottages 
clustered  around  an  ancient, 
thatched  Maori  meeting-house 
w  hose  timbered  hall  is  used  as  a 
dining  room.  There  happen  to  be 
other  unique  features  about  the 
Spa.  You  bathe  and  swim,  for  in- 
stance, in  warm  natural  pools,  since 
Taupo  is  in  the  center  of  the 
thermal  area,  a  strip  of  land  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
scarred  and  pitted  with  a  fantastic 
scries  of  blow-holes,  steam-vents, 
and  geysers.  But  by  the  time  we 
reached  Taupo  we  had  become 
used    to   bathing   under  freakish 


A  new 
standard 
of  fence 

QUALITY 


•  To  the  unaided  eye,  most  chain 
link  fence  looks  alike.  But,  as  in  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  its  metallic  content 
can  deceive  all  but  the  most  expert 
judges  of  quality. 

To  protect  the  fence  purchaser  jbe- 
fore  he  buys,  and  to  protect  its  own 
high  standing  in  quality  fence  manu- 
facture, Cyclone  now  proclaims  its 
definite,  measurable  standard  of  re- 
sistance to  rust,  corrosion  and  time. 
This  standard  Cyclone  bases  on  the 
universally  recognized  Preece  test. 

Cyclone  sets  its  standard  at  a  mini- 
mum of  12  1-minute  immersions  by 
the  Preece  test.  And  all  Cyclone  Chain 
Link  fence  will  bear  this  special 
"Cyclone  12-M"  seal  as  its  guarantee 
that  every  foot  will  meet  this  quality 
standard. 

Before  you  buy,  find  out  what  this 
Preece  test  means  to  you — how  it  will 
help  you  "show  up"  fence  that  does 
not  meet  the  highest  quality  stand- 
ards. Every  prospective  purchaser  of 
fence  is  invited  to  mail  the  coupon 
and  get  the  real  facts  on  chain  link 
fence  in  the  famous 
Cyclone  book — "Fence 
—  How  to  Choose  It — 
How  to  Use  It."  Get  this 
book  and  learn  how  to 
get  the  most  for  your 
fence  dollar. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Pacific  Coast  Division:  Standard  Fence  Co. 
General  Offices,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 
Department  A271 

Please  mail  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
your  book.  "Fence — How  to  Choose  It — How 
to  Use  It." 


Name  ■ 


Address  ■ 


City  State  

I  am  interested  in  fencing  approximately 
 feet  of  □  Residence  □  Es  ate 

□  School  □  Playground  □  Institutional 

□  Industrial  □  Cemetery  property 


(yclone  pence  m 
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IN  OUR  new  location  at  46  East 
57th  Street  we  are  devoting  our 
collective  experience  to  those  problems 
of  color  and  scale  which  are  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  decorator's  art.  On 
their  proper  solution  rests  the  ultimate 
success  of  any  decorative  scheme. 

Our  exhibits  are  arranged  to  dem- 
onstrate this  vital  point.  And  our  prices 
for  the  exclusive  hand-wrought  pieces 
of  furniture  designed  and  made  in  our 
own  shops  are  far  lower  than  their 
intrinsic  values  would  indicate. 

DECORATORS 
FURNITURE  •  MANTELS  •  PAINTING 
PANELLED  ROOMS  •  UPHOLSTERING 
FABRICS  •  CURTAINS 


46  EAST  57TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


Marccmphoni 

Portable  —  Automatic 


SENSATION 
NOTHING 
LIKE  IT! 


i 


PHONOGRAPH 
RADIO  COMBINATION 


Automatic  Record  Changer  changes 
both  10-in.  aod  12-in.  records.  And  will 
repeat. 

Custom-built  superheterodyne  RADIO. 
Dynamic  Speaker  reproduces  symphonic 

isic  without  distortion. 

nipped  wiih  in-buil1  Antenna. 
< ' .  urates  with  covers  dosed,  eliminating 
^    face  noise  and  yielding  richer  tone. 
I    e rates  on  A  C  — D  C 

■hides  a  record -carryingcompartment. 
I   aptable  to  foreign  use. 


i  COMES  IN  TABLE  MODEL 

ion  instrument  for  the  fine  home.  Guest 
^.  Hunting  Lodges,  Ranches,  the  Cruise 
i  >iir  very  own  or  children's  rooms.  An 

de  i  Christmas  Gift.  No  longer  do  you  have 
e  records — a  half  hour  of  uninterrupted 
••      usic.  Portable  model  in  rich  pig  skin, 
odel  in  beautiful  walnut.  Reasonably 

L/ricod     Hear  it  at  once! 

WrUe  for  Free  Folder  No.  17. 


RCONI  BROS.  Incorporated 
679   MADISON  AVE.   (6 1  St  ST.)   NEW  YORK 


conditions.  I  recall  that  at  Rotorua 
we  swam  in  a  handsome  pool  filled 
with  warm  blue  sulphur  water,  and 
at  Wairaki  we  bathed  in  a  stream 
whose  waters  contained  alum  and 
soda.  Here  at  Taupo  it  was  mostly 
soda,  or  mostly  alum — I've  forgot- 
ten which.  I  know  that  my  par- 
ticular and  most  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  Spa  will  always  be 
that  of  the  Gentlemen's  Pool,  just 
before  breakfast.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  pool  there  were  six  shaving 
mirrors  tacked  to  the  wall.  And 
six  naked  gentlemen  were  standing 
waist-high  in  the  pool,  plying  their 
razors,  dipping  brush  and  soap 
into  the  warm  water.  New  Zea- 
land, you  see,  has  her  own  ways  of 
using  Mother  Nature. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  practical 
notes  for  the  serious  fisherman. 
The  trout  season  at  Lake  Taupo 
and  Lake  Rotorua  extends  from 
November  ist  to  May  31st — New 
Zealand's  summer  and  fall.  The 
seasonal  license  fee  is  six  pounds 
(about  $24).  A  weekly  license  costs 
two  pounds;  a  daily  license,  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  limit 
of  take  is  fifteen  fish  per  day,  and 
no  fish  under  twelve  inches.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment's Tourist  Department,  the 
best  rod  for  fly-fishing  is  Hardy's 
cane-built  "Houghton"  10 '/2  ft->  or 
a  light  steel-centered  cane-built  of 
similar  length.  For  trolling  they 
prefer  a  steel-centered  cane-built  of 
14  ft.,  or  a  strong  greenheart  of 
that  length.  Among  the  best  kill- 
ing flics  they  mention  Governor, 
March  Brown,  Hardy's  Favorite, 
and  Red  Spinner. 

And  so  must  end  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  a  unique  fishing  region  in 
a  wholly  unique  country.  There  is 
one  unique  point  in  the  article 
itself — namely,  that  the  phrase 
"disciples  of  Izaak  Walton"  hasn't 
once  been  used.  That,  surely  is  a 
record  in  the  annals  of  published 
fishing  stories.  .  .  . 


The  New  Jersey  Hunt  Cup 

{Continued  from  page  4j) 

to  all  of  the  more  pleasant  things 
of  life,  came  the  most  impressive 
rule  the  race  has  seen,  the  three 
straight  triumphs  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Strassberger's  Wolferton  II.  Twice 
under  165  pounds  and  once  under 
162,  and  with  a  different  rider  each 
time. 

From  1923  on  the  lists  of  the 
race  are  studded  with  the  names  of 
horses  written  indelibly  into  the 
records  of  the  great  races  of  this 
country.  That  year,  what  is  prob- 
ably the  hardest  luck  horse  of 
modern  years  won,  Oracle  II.  This 
is  the  fine  thoroughbred  that  won 
the  Maryland  twice  and  came 
home  for  a  third  time,  only  to  dis- 
cover that,  after  a  great  race  and  a 
convincing  victory,  his  rider  had 
taken  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
flag  that  marked  the  entrance  to 
the  stretch  and  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  disqualify  him. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bur- 
rage's  Stilts,  and  Ambrose  Clark's 
Moccasin  that  won  so  many  races 
all  over  the  East.  And  in  1927  that 


grand,  smallish  looking  reformed 
flat  runner,  Billy  Barton,  that  came 
so  very  close  to  being  the  first 
American  bred  ever  to  win  at  Liv- 
erpool, won  under  Albert  Ober, 
who  rode  him  to  so  many  of  his 
triumphs  in  this  country.  And  Al- 
ligator, Hubar,  Sea  Soldier,  Sen- 
nacherib, Rond  du  Roi,  and  Bulgar 
owned  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hyde,  at  the 
time  master  of  the  Essex  Hounds. 

Last  year  one  of  the  truly  great 
of  the  recent  horses  completed  the 
cycle  of  the  big  three  timber  races 
when  Mrs.  T.  H.  Somerville's  gal- 
lant old  Troublemaker  came  back 
to  victory  to  add  this  race  to  his 
wins  at  Maryland  and  at  the 
Meadow  Brook.  No  one  that  fall 
afternoon  knew  it,  but  it  was  to  be 
the  last  great  win  for  Trouble- 
maker, for  he  was  killed  last  spring 
running  in  the  Maryland  Cup  and 
is  buried  now  on  the  hillside  there 
in  the  Worthington  Valley. 

No  less  impressive  than  the 
horses  have  been  the  men  who 
have  ridden,  all  of  them  well  up  in 
the  little  band  of  gentlemen  riders 
who  have  gone  the  distance  in 
most  of  the  big  races  of  this  coun- 
try. Raymond  Belmont,  C.  Mahlon 
Kline,  A.  C.  Burrage,  Jr.,  Willie 
Sabater,  Brother  Bostwick,  Ober, 
Freddie  Thomas,  Rigan  McKinney, 
Ray  Woolfe,  Charley  White,  Noel 
Laing,  Jack  Skinner,  Barney  Bald- 
ing, F.  A.  Bonsai,  Jr.,  Jim  Ryan, 
Bill  Streett — all  of  the  best. 

To  its  heritage,  the  Essex  meet- 
ing adds  each  year  and  stands, 
quite  definitely,  among  the  great 
events  of  that  world  in  which  man 
and  horse  join  together  for  sport. 


Beagling — a  family  sport 

{Continued  from  pane  ij) 

kill;  that  is,  the  first  and  the  most 
conscientious  of  the  group. 

A  master's  name  is  not  hyphen- 
ated in  association  with  his  pack. 
It  is  a  welded — integral  part  of  it. 
There  would  be  no  pack  without 
his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  absorp- 
tion in  it.  He  has  probably  loved 
beagles  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  follow  them.  Long  before  he 
dreamed  of  owning  a  pack,  he 
trotted  behind  a  few  ill-assorted 
couples  of  his  own  determined 
acquiring.  He  wore  an  old  sweater, 
and  still  older  duck  trousers.  He 
was  very  young,  and  he  did  not 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  elabo- 
rations of  beagling.  But  he  knew 
beagles  and  what  they  would  do 
lor  him  and  he  knew  beyond  any- 
one's dissuasion  that  no  other  sport 
the  rest  of  his  life  would  ever  be 
given  comparative  room  or  time  in 
his  mind  or  his  muscles.  Little  by 
little,  painstakingly  and  with  thor- 
ough knowledge,  he  has  built  up 
his  pack,  weeding  out  and  better- 
ing the  strain.  He  has  never  flagged 
in  the  slightest  in  this. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  then,  that 
beagling  around  Philadelphia  has 
such  a  wide  neighborhood  and 
•  crowded,  enthusiastic  field.  It  is  a 
sport  that  is  not  expensive.  It  has 
the  rich  benefits  of  vigorous,  out- 
door exercise,  and  of  families  en- 
joying it  together. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


FOR  BOYS 


RlVERDALE 

Country  School 

Frank  S.  Hockett,  Founder  (1907), 
Headmaster 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School.  Ex- 
pert training  and  the  advantages  of  a  world 
center  for  boys  interested  in  music  and  fine 
arts.  High  record  in  college  preparation. 
"Country  Day"  facilities.  For  catalog  address 
Secretary,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Tel.  Kingsbridge  6-3123. 


r,  MILITARY 
LULVER  ACADEMY 

A  Distinctive  Educational  Institution  for 
boys  of  High  School  and  Junior  College  age. 
Keeps  abreast  of  the  most  modern  trends 
in  education.  Charts  the  course  individu- 
ally for  each  student.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges. Broad  range  of  subjects  including 
courses  in  Commerce.  Motors.  Music.  Dra- 
matics. Experienced  leaders.  Infantry,  Cav- 
alry, Artillery,  Band.  All  sports,  including 
boxing,  rowing  (shell  crew),  polo,  swim- 
ming and  golf.  Moderate  Cost.  Catalog. 

CULVER  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
101  Pershing  Court  Culver,  Indiana 


FOR  GIRLS 


Oak  Grove 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  College  Preparation.  Music. 
Art.  Expression,  Physical  Education.  Secre- 
tarial Science.  Junior  and  Senior  Schools. 

Joyous  outdoor  life  among  Maine  hills. 
Scholarship     Health     Courtesy  Character 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Owen,  Principals 
Box  152  Vassalboro,  Maine 


The 

Experiential 


Groups 


For  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  who  wish  to  use  New  York  City 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  problems 
such  as  are  offered  by  industry,  government, 
international  relations,  social  welfare, 
drama,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Residence  at  the  Clubhouse  of  The  Ameri- 
can Women's  Association. 

For  further  information  address 
MARION  COATS  GRAVES,  Chairman 
Box  2243,  353  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Knox  School 

Four-year  and  intensive  one-year  college 
preparation.  Two  years  of  graduate  work 
admitting  to  advanced  standing  in  college. 

Music  and  Art  under  European- trained 
teachers.  Secretarial  Science.  Homemaking. 
Interior  Decorating.  Costume  Design. 

Professional  instructors  in  golf,  crew, 
tennis,  horsemanship,  swimming,  skating; 
trained  instructors  in  winter  sports,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  gymnasium. 

MRS.  RUSSELL  HOUGHTON,  Principal 
Box  CL  Cooperstown,  New  York 


St.  John  Baptist 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
Baptist    (Episcopal    Church).     Six  years 
courses.  Music.  Art  and  General  Courses. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Riding. 
For  catalog  address 
THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Mendhom  New  Jersey 


Anna  Head 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  1887 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Accredited — East  and  West.  Post  Graduate 
Department  and  Lower  School. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round.  Swimming. 
Riding.  Tennis.  A  homelike  School  in  a 
College  Town.  Write  for  catalog. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  L.H.D.,  Principal 
2534  Channing  Woy     Berkeley,  California 


The  Bishop's  School 

On  the  Scripps  Foundation 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  pre- 
paratory to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
Upper  and  Lower  School.  High  Academic 
Standards.  Art.  Music.  Dramatics.  Beauti- 
ful Modern  Plant.  Outdoor  swimming  pool. 
Riding.  Tennis.  Hockey.  Basketball. 
CAROLINE  S.  CUMMINS,  M.A.,  Vassar 
Headmistress 
Box  70  La  Jollo  California 


Write  'to  the  schools  that  appeal  to 
you.  If  further  help  is  needed  write 

Porter  Sargent 

Educational  Adviser 
11  Beacon  St.  Boston 


l'RY  LIKE  I'JILSS,  GARDEN  CITY,   NEW  YORK 
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